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PREFACE. 


Wb  now  conclude  the  second  volume  of  "TaE  Biblb  aud  thb 


for  doabterSy  enquirers,  and  intelligent  believers how  far  the  end  has 
been  aocomplishedy  the  volumes  themselves  must  speak,  and  to  them  we 
appeal  with  confidence,  as  proving,  that "  Thb  Biblb  ah d  thb  Pbo- 
PLB  stands  alone  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  purpose,  and  in  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  an  enquiring  age : "  to  say  nothing  of  the  generous  recog- 
nition of  oar  efforts  by  the  Editors  of  The  Christian  Witness,  The 
j&rt^tf A  ^iiar^/^.Km^,andmanynewspaper8,  besides  private  letters  from 
ministers  of  high  standing,  we  may  refer  to  the  estimate  formed  of  them  by 
an  earnest  and  popular  advocate  of  Atheistic  Infidelity,  with  whom  of  late  we 
have  been  led  into  a  correspondence  that  is  to  end  in  an  early  discussion : 
this  writer  declares  of  the  Editor  of  Thb  Biblb  and  the  Pboplb," 
he  is  ^'more  than  impartial,  he  is  generous;"  and  of  the  Periodical  itself, 
he  declares,  ''it  is  the  best  of  the  controversial  publications  devoted  to 
the  nuuntenanee  of  Evanqblical  principlbs: — ^the  [first  sixteen] 
numbers  are  critical  as  well  as  instructive.'* 

A  letter  from  a  distinguished  minister  will  be  found  in  the  last  number 
of  this  volume  speaking  of  the  Editor^s  qualification  for  a  mission  to  the 
Infidels.of  England :  this  mission  is  at  present  a  matter  for  consideratioa, 
should  it  be  carried  out,  as  seems  probable,  Thb  Biblb  and  thb  Peo- 
PLB  will  contain  accounts  of  its  operations;  and  whether  the  mission 


Pboplb," intended  as  ''a  permanent  manual  of  principles  and  investigation. 
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be  entered  upon  or  not,  the  next  tear  (1853)  will  be  devoted 

ALMOST  exclusively  TO   THE   QUESTION   OP   MoDERN  INFIDELITY; 

and  will,  therefore,  have  additional  claims  upon  all  classes  of  Christians. 

In  order  that  this  object  may  be  more  etfectuallj  accomplished  other 
topics  will,  for  a  time,  be  laid  aside,  and  ^'Christ's  Religion"  be  the  lead- 
ing argument,  whilst  Infidels'  Religion"  will  be  examined  along  side  it : 
this  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  size  and  price  one-half;  so  that  next 
year  "The  Bible  and  the  People"  will  be  THREE-PENCE 
MONTHLY,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  working 
man. 

The  Editor  is  especially  anxious  that  the  generous  supporter  of  this 
Hagajsine,  may  be  fully  compensated  for  his  noble  conduct,  in  bearing  the 
pecuniary  risks  of  a  difficult  undertaking ;  especially  as  all  this  has  been 
done  with  no  oommeroial  aims,  but  solely  to  do  good ;  whilst  the  Editor 
himself  neither  receives  nor  expects  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  these 
labours  of  bve :  he,  nevertheless,  looks  forward  to  the  next  year  with 
confidence  for  a  vast  increase  of  circulation,  the  almost  certain  result  of 
late  events :  and  this  will  render  the  Periodical  a  more  advantageous 
inednm  of  AdverHsemmts,  by  which  all  past  deficiencies  (in  the  com- 
mencement) and  all  future  requirements  will  be  adequately  met 

He  appeals  then  with  hopefulness  to  the  friends  of  the  Gospel,  to  aid  in 
this  oiterprize,  first,  by  purchasing  the  two  volumes  now  ready,  either  for 
their  private  library,  or  for  Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  Town  Mission 
Agents,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  Public  Libraries  generally,  but  espe- 
cially for IVee-thinkers"  Libraries.  This  will  do  good  in  several  ways : 
secondly,  fiiends  may  help  by  sending  accounts  (not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication) of  all  Infidel  movements,  lectures,  <&c.,  in  various  towns :  and 
thirdly,  by  young  men  organizing  themselves  for  study  or  defence,  and 
communicating  with  the  Editor  for  information,  and  the  method  of  ac- 
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Hum :  the  combination  of  our  forces^  and  wise  direction  of  them  could 
gready  aid  if  not  fiilly  accomplish  the  objects  of  a  mission  to  the  doubters 
or  deniers  of  Revelation.  Shall  we  appeal  in  vain  for  all  available  help 
in  this  holy  enteipize  ? 

BRBWIN  GRANT. 

Sinnbighamj  Nov.,  1863. 


N.B. — The  circulation  of  a  series  of  two-penny  pamphlets^  just  com- 
menced, entitled, Finger-post  Jar  Cross  Boads:  or,  Hints  on  Fair 
Thinking :  dedicated  to  Doubters,"  will  be  very  useful  to  the  cause  of 
Religion.   Published  by  Ward  and  Co. 
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CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

PbOTB  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.**  1  Th688.  V.  12« 


IS  THE  BIBLE  PROM  QODf 

Thb  enqniiy.  Is  the  Bible  from  God  ? — has  to  do  with  the  whole  system 
of  hiuBUi  duty  and  responsibilities  5  it  is  a  question  to  which  every  sane 
man  will  come  with  humility  and  truthfulness,  to  decide  this  yital  point, 
— in  what  relation  do  we  stand  to  the  great  Maker  and  Judge  of  all  man- 
kiiid  f  Are  we  under  his  immediate  teaching,  having  in  our  hands  the 
hook  of  laws  by  which  we  ehaU  be  tried,  or  are  we  without  law  unto  God, 
left  to  no  other  guidance  than  our  unaided  reason  and  research,  having  no 
other  obligation  than  the  still,  small  voice  of  a  conscience  unenhfi^htened 
in  the  foundations  of  duty,  ignorant  of  that  Divine  Majesty  to  wnich  we 
owe  allegiance  and  submission? 

This  enauiry,  indeed,  is  an  examination  of  the  truth  of  all  those  things 
which  we  nave  learned  from  the  Bible,  such  as  our  future  existence,  our 
raroonsibilitv,  the  unity  of  God,  our  sin  afi;ainst  him,  our  need  of  mercy, 
ana  hope  of  obtaining  it.  For  if  the  Bible  be  fistlse,  we  may  set  down 
iJi  these  things  as  utterly  uncertain,  and  must  (to  be  consistent)  recur  to 
the  HTtiMMw  of  heathenism,  casting  away,  tosfether  with  our  beuef  in  the 
Bible,  our  belief  in  everything  of  which  we  would  have  been  uncertain, 
without  this  supposed  falfe  guide. 

Our  semi-infidel  philosophers,  and  all  natural  religionists,  must  abandon 
diat  entijphtenment  which  they  have  received  from  the  Bible  that  they 
reject ;  mej  must  extinguish  that  torch  which  thej  lighted  at  the  lamp 
of  revdation;  and,  pnttinff  on  again  the  swaddhng-bands  of  heathen 
ignorance,  return  to  the  darkness  and  imbecility  of  superstition,  from 
which  the  gospel  has  (without  thanks)  made  them  free.  In  a  word,  if 
the  Bible  he  false,  we  must  repudiate  the  li^ht  it  has  given,  and  plunge 
back  again  into  that  Egyptian  night,  wherem  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do 
creep  forth  as  the  gods  and  terror  of  mankind.  Thus  shall  we  be  left  in 
this  labyrinth  of  human  existence,  to  ^;rope  without  a  thread,  walled  in 
by  ignorance  and  weakness,  and  changing  our  fears  into  our  gods.  This 
enquiry,  therefore,  is  one  respecting  ourselves,  our  origin,  nature^  and 
destiny } — by  whom,  and  for  what,  am  I  placed  in  this  world  ?  Am  I 
one  of  a  vast  community,  under  the  superintendence  of  Grod  who  is  a 
Spirit,  and  receiving  an  offer  of  instruction  and  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  or  simply  a  part  of  the  animal  creation,  whic^  has  no  law  but 

TOL.  u«  B 
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IS  THE  BIBLE  FROM  OOD  ? 


that  of  sense  and  instinct?  Is  mj  soul  an  undying  spark,  or  am  I  but  a 
bubble  thrown  upon  the  ocean  of  existence,  soon  to  ourst  and  be  no  more? 

Now,  if  we  were  investi^ting  some  declaration  about  the  probable 
lengpth  of  our  life  in  the  world,  or  prospects  of  success,  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment that  would  best  promote  our  welfare,  we  should  feel  some  degree  of 
interest ;  nor  should  tnis  be  less  when  the  enouiry  is  into  our  eternal  in- 
terests, whether  life  or  immortality  are  brouelit  to  light  by  the  gospeL 
Were  we  conscious  of  some  fatal  aisoase,  we  snould  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  proposed  remedy ;  nor  ought  we  to  feel  less  Careful  about  the  soul's 
malady,  whether  it  really  presents  symptoms  of  vital  disease,  and  whether 
this  prescription  be  from  the  gi*eat  fountain  of  life  and  health, — whether 
the  Dihle  is  from  God. 

To  many  this  enquiry  will  seem  needless,  since  they  take  the  Scrip- 
tures for  granted  :  it  may  be  they  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  but  cer- 
tainly not  by  the  right  method :  this  easy-going  faith  is  not  consistent 
with  the  gospel,  which  requires,  not  blind  confidence,  but  intelligent  in- 
sight into  the  reason  of  our  hopes. 

Some  regard  doubt  and  hesitation  as  a  sinful  feeling,  or  at  least  as  the 
temptation  of  Satan.  Unquestionably  that  disbelief  which  is  indulged  by 
sin,  and  fosters  doubt  as  a  refuge  from  fear,  this  is  sinful.  But  that  hesi- 
tation which  arises  from  a  desire  for  more  evidence,  is  so  £ar  from  being 
QinAil  that  it  is  commendable  as  an  enquitinff  state  of  mind,  open  to 
honest  conviction,  anxious  for  the  true  light;  and  unto  such  the  Saviour 
willingly  reveals  himself ;  this  alone  is  Scriptural  faith,  aU  else  is  igno- 
rance. 

There  is  an  hereditary  way  of  believing  on  mere  fashion,  as  the  echo  of 
our  father^s  creed,  and  to  this,  mankind  for  the  most  part  give  way,  being 
unwilling  to  incur  the  trouble  of  thought,  readily  closing  their  eyes  that 
smne  one  may  lead  them  hy  the  hand. 

This  inertness  may  not  always  seem  to  be  an  evil ;  we  do  not  generaUy 
complain  that  persons  take  our  creed  without  enouiry ;  but  imagine  that 
in  tnis  case  enquiry  may  be  dispensed  with.  Yet  consider  wmtt  a  vast 
Qngine  of  delusion  this  traditional  faith  becomes  1  See  how  it  hands 
down  each  ^neration  to  be  blindfolded  with  ancient  bandages,  perpetua- 
ting the  danmess  of  heathenism,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  various  forms 
of  corrupt  Christianity.  What  can  be  more  favourable  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  than  this  unwillingness  of  men  to  open  their  eyes,  this  wsiitj 
of  receiving  either  truth  w  error,  without  any  exercise  of  judgment ! 
The  spiritual  despotism  of  those  who  rule  and  teach,  repressing  enquiry, 
and  the  willing  mental  slavery  of  those  who  are  formally  tau^t,  these 
are  the  true  perpetuators  of  error,  standing  in  the  way  of  that  wide  and 
honest  comparison  of  various  systems,  which  is  the  only  safe  method  of 
escaping  what  is  false. 

They  pay  the  Bible  an  ill  compliment,  who  suppose  that  it  reqiiires 
this  indifference  and  passive  faith ;  for  an  um^easoning  assent  produces 
but  a  dull  impression,  whilst  an  acquaintance  with  reasons  will  give  a 
freshness  and  power  to  the  truth  received ;  conferring  a  depth  and  per- 
manence upon  convictions  and  character.  Hence  the  best  doubters  oilen 
make  the  best  believers ;  a  wise  scq>ticism  is  the  natural  training  for  a 
wise  and  sohd  faitL 
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Tbm  are  ▼arions  metiiods  by  which  men  may  arrive  at  a  firm  belief 
in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible :  different  methods  of  reasoning  are 
suited  to  diffisrent  minds.  Some  are  influenced  by  miracles,  some  by 
hstorical  evidenoes,  and  some  by  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  the 
Bible  contains.  This  latter  method  appears  to  us  of  greater  consequence, 
for  the  enquiry  into  historical  evidences  may  demand  a  wider  ran^  of 
ieaniing  than  all  can  attain;  whereas  all  may  form  some  judgment  of  the 
BiUe  in  itself,  what  it  really  is ;  and  just  as  a  man,  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  sdence  of  medicine,  may  yet  find  a  practical  reason  for  his 
hishy  from  the  feet  that  a  certain  treatment  is  doing  him  ^ood ;  so  a 
man  who  goes  further  than  looking  at  the  Bible,  and  actusSly  tries  it, 
who  reposes  fieuth  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  seeks  to  become  imbued  with  the 
qnrit  of  the  gospel,  may  feel  that  it  iuits  his  spiritual  constitution,  and 
mBLj  eome  to  find,  that  the  Bible  itself  is  its  own  argument. 

Dome  claim  for  the  Church,"  or  a  spiritual  despotism  of  priests  of 
various  sections  and  denominations  under  ttiis  name,  the  authority  to  give 
their  voice  as  the  external  evidence  of  God's  word ;  and  not  only  making 
ihmr  word  the  basis  on  which  Gkxi's  word  rests,  but  assuming  also  the  right 
to  tell  authoritatively,  what  that  word  means.  These,  however,  are  great 
swdlin^  words  of  vanity,  the  result  of  dishonesty  or  ignorance,  or,  per- 
haps, of  an  ignorance  brought  on  by  dishonesty.  To  accept  the  Bible 
on  soeh  grounds,  and  interpret  it  by  such  means,  is  believing  in  priests 
and  drying  Christ;  it  is  receiving  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  man,  and 
not  as  the  word  of  Ood. 

Bot^  in  opposition  to  all  this,  we  advocate  the  Bible  as  its  own  argu- 
ment :  LBT  Gk>d's  work  speak  for  itself.  All  other  evidence  is  of 
value,  as  callinfif  our  attention  to  the  subject ;  miracles  were  powerful 
arguments  to  those  who  saw  them,  or  who  had  immediate  testimony  res- 
pecting them ;  but  to  us  this  argument  is  of  little  force,  since  we  must 
od^e  the  book  before  we  can  admit  the  miracles.  Other  evidences  then 
whether  miraculous  or  external,  are  only  notes  of  introduction,  calling 
our  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  should  we  from  these  believe  that  the 
BiUe  is  from  Ood,  me  do  not  yet  believe  what  it  contains,  but  only  in  its 
litle ;  and  have  for  all  moral  and  saving  purposes  to  examine  the  salva- 
tion it  contains  and  offers,  that  we  may  thus,  feeling  its  suitableness, 
trust  in  its  ]m>visions  of  mercy. 

Not  what  others  say  about  the  Bible,  then,  but  what  it  says  for  itself ; 
— Ood  in  his  own  words  pleading  his  own  cause;  this  is  our  method  of 
testing  the  value  of  these  Scriptures. 

Suppose,  then,  some  one  had  just  discovered,  in  the  recesses  of  a  librarry. 
eertain  ancient  manuscripts,  these  which  are  now  translated,  and  bound 
together,  as  our  Bible.  He  takes  them  to  such  a  man  as  one  of  our  in- 
teuigent  infidels,  who  finds  that  it  is  a  collection  of  various  productions, 
brought  togetlier  professedly  to  constitute  one  sacred  book,  conununicated 
from  God  to  man.  How  then  will  he  treat  these  professions^  and  dis- 
cover the  true  author? 

The  first  objection  might  be, — there  are  other  books  of  this  pretended 
sacred  origin,  to  which  we  give  no  credit  whatever,  then  why  snould  we 
listen  to  t£is?  To  which  the  answer  is  plain,  that  amongst  counterfeits 
there  may  be  one  that  is  genuine ;  and  since  men  are  so  much  given  to 
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woraUpi  ihis  part  of  their  nature  pomts  to  aGod^and  eome  leUgicm;  cod 
therefore,  that  Ood  may  have  employed  some  such  means  to  correct,  m 
the  course  of  time,  the  errors  and  idolatry  to  which  men  generally  tend. 

Secondly,  it  might  be  said,  this  collection  contains  a  great  many  mira* 
des ;  now,  in  other  historical  bookcu  we  at  once  repudiate  such  accounts^ 
as  being  the  fables  of  ignorance;  wen  whr  should  we  return  to  these 
bles  on  the  credit  of  these  old  manuscripts  ?  To  which  it  could  be  replied^ 
that  circumstances  alter  cases;  that  wnilttb  Ood  will  not  step  out  of  his 
place  for  an  ordinary  purpose,  yet  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  for  impcurt* 
ant  ends,  he  may  employ  appropriate  means ;  as  is  implied  in  the  directiom 
of  a  heathen  poet,  who  advises  writers  of  plays  not  to  introduce  a  God 
into  the  piece,  except  there  be  a  difficulty  worthy  of  his  special  interfe* 
rence.*  Whence  it  seems  recognized,  as  consonant  to  reason,  (or  the 
kws  of  frohahilityy  to  which  even  a  noet  must  in  some  measure  conform,) 
that  divme  iterference  is  more  probable  on  an  important  occasion.  And 

THB  MIRACUB  IS  NO  MORB  OUT  OF  THB  ORDINARY  OOURSB  OF  THINOB 

THAN  THB  GIRCUM8TANGB  WHICH  JUSTIFIBS  IT ;  both  are  extraordinary. 
And  this,  without  Inrther  nicetv,  at  once  sets  aside  the  anti*miraculou8 
philoeophv  of  Hume  and  his  followers. 

A  third  preliminary  objection  might  be,  that  ibis  professedly  sacred 
book  opposes  science,  as  astoonomy  and  geology ;  for  mstanoe,  tne  erea* 
tion  is  aone  in  six  days  there;  whereas,  according  to  ffeological  researches^ 
this  world  would  require  as  many  ages.  To  which  it  could  be  replied, 
that  this  goes  npon  a  mistake,  botn  as  to  the  meaning  and  object  of  these 
supposed  sacred  books;  first,  as  to  the  meaning,  for  we  do  not  know  how 
long  the  creation  days  were,  and  if  they  were  as  short  as  ours,  there  may 
be  time  enough  elapse  between  the  events  recorded  in  the  first  three 
verses  of  the  Bible  to  allow  of  all  these  geological  fonnarions;  thus,  in 
the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heavens  and  uie  earth,"  that  is,  formed 
the  material.  ''And  the  earth  is  without  form^  and  void;"  here  is  the 
stage  of  succession  required :  who  knows  how  long  the  earth  was  so, 
remaining  in  this  state,  before  '' Grod  said,  let  there  be  li^tf  This 
scientific  objection,  therefore,  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  But 
secondly,  it  mistakes  the  object  of  the  Bible,  which  is  not  to  answer 
scientiw)  questions,  but  to  sp^  in  the  untechnical  language  of  obvious 
appearances  about  certain  spiritual  truths,  and  hence  the  sun  ''  rises  and< 
sets"  in  the  Bible,  as  in  the  popular  language  of  mankind,  tiiough  it 
does  not  rise  and  set  in  strictly  astronomical  works. 

A  fourth  objection  might  m  founded  on  the*  imperfection  of  the  Moeaio 
law,  and  of  the  character  of  Old  Testament  saints,  as  being  beneath  the 


the  collateral  instruction  contained  in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of 
Hoses;  whilst  others,  and  perhaps  all,  ma}r  find  abundant  satisfaction,  in 
a  litde  monthly  volume  or  the  Tract  Society,  price  tenpence,  entitled, 


objection,  respecting  the  minute  ceremonies  and  imperfect  instruction  of 
(he  Mosaic  system,  together  with  the  frailties  of  Old  Testament  saats;. 


*  Nec  Deas  intenity  nisi  dignus  viiidioe  oodns 
Jacidct.—Horat.De  Arte  Poetics.  191,2. 
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in%lit  be  as  tcSk/WB.  The  Hosaio  law  was  suited  to  tiie  times^  tlie  cii^ 
qimstimttalB  would  distrng^nish  that  nation  from  others,  and  whilst  be* 
canes  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  they  were  indulged  in  ceremonies 
lhaS  might  sumdy  the  place  of  heathenism,  the  whole  system  enshrined 
one  great  tratn  as  the  antagonist  of  idolatry,  polytheism,  and  d^;rading 
sopeistition,  namely,  the  deiptrine  of  okb  Gk>D,  unto  which  no  man  ever 
solidly  attfloned  by  philosophy;  ior  though  it  is  agreeable  to  our  reason 
when  rerealed,  it  is  beyond  our  discovery,  and  we  may  approve  when 
told  of  what  we  could  not  find  out."  And,  therefore,  laymg  aside  the 
BOB  esimntinln  of  Judaism,  as  the  drapery  of  dieir  times,  we  see  a  Amd»* 
mental  truth,  which  no  other  system  recogniaed,  and  which  no  other 
nei^  acknowledged ;  a  truth  wnich  even  now  would  be  the  greatest 
Uenn^  to  more  than  half  our  race,  who  in  the  pure  liffht  of  nature;, 
(without  the  BiUe  prejudices,  which  even  sceptics  have  imoibeil,)  see  in 
this,  their  natural  ught,  many  forms  of  debasing  and  cruel  gods.  And 
fbrther,  in  the  appendages  ot  Judaism,  we  may  find  not  only  this  oppo- 
sition to  superstition  and  idolatry,  but  also  an  anticipation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  true  God  would  eventaally  be  approached  by  the  medium  of 
a  trae  sacrifice  and  great  high  iniest.  And  thus,  as  imr  earlieit  eduea* 
Htm  it  btf  THE  SBNSBS,  from  which  the  mind  educes  more  spiritual  views, 
so  Ood  trained  this  nation  by  sbnsiblb  symbols,  for  a  spuitual  dispen* 
satioB.  And,  as  we  must  judge  of  this  system  by  the  circumstances  of 
that  time,  so  we  must  judge  of  the  conduct  of  men,  nor  expect  from 
them  what  we  ought  to  display  in  ourselves,  under  better  aa  vantages. 
David,  with  all  his  imperfecti<»is,  would,  by  the  aid  of  the  gospel,  shame 
most  of  the  modems. 

And  if  it  be  asked,  as  a  further  objection,  why  these  better  advantages, 
this  m<Mre  perfect  system,  was  not  introduced  at  once,  the  reply  is,  why 
were  not  we  geological  formations  in  the  earth)  which  are  brought  against 
Hoses'  history,)  why  were  these  not  made  at  once?  Besides  that,  the 
Bible  does  recoffnisse  a  perfection  at  first,  from  which  men  fell,  (as  many 
polished  and  enlightened  nations  have  also  degenerated,)  still  if  this  ao« 
count  be  rgected  for  the  present,  then  we  take  the  world  as  it  is ;  are  not 
the  best  things  of  the  slowest  development  and  latest  growth  7  Is  not 
exparience  ^ven  us  along  with  ^y  hairs?  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day ;  the  diamond  is  not  formed  m  an  hour ;  a  mushroom  may  spring  up 
in  a  nieht,  but  the  oak  must  have  a  slower  maturity  ]  and  as  in  many  of 
these  wings,  we  may  see  the  primary  formations,  or  original  stages,  so 
have  we  in  Judaism  the  'rude  and  primary  development  of  what  is  per- 
fected in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Thus  Ood's  word  is  like  his  works, 
for  we  are  children  before  we  are  men ;  and  this  was  the  world's  infancy; 
''in  the  fulness  of  time,"  at  the  world's  ^^majoritv"  the  schoolmaster 
Hoses,  with  his  precise  roles,  gave  place  to  the  manly  principles  and  free- 
dom of  the  gospel. 

And  if  we  look  at  human  society,  as  the  creation  and  arrangement  of 
the  God  of  nature,  we  find  the  natural  sciences  of  but  late  development, 
which,  though  the  work  of  human  faculties,  are  the  work  of  those  facul- 
ties, as  constituted  by  the  Creator.  If  therefore,  these  are  of  slow  growth, 
so  that  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  study,  are  only  of  late  oecome 
sciences,  if  we  Iiave  but  now,  as  the  working  out  of  human  society,  print- 
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ing-presses  and  steam  engmes,  then  these  things  are  as  much  an  objeetioli 
to  the  Ood  of  Nature,  as  the  late  appearance  of  Christianity  is  agaiuBt 
the  Gkxl  of  the  Bible.  Or  rather,  considering  Gknl's  progressive  methods 
in  all  other  things,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that,  m  this  retqpeot^  the 
Bible  looks  like  one  of  his  works. 

Jf  a  master  in  drawing  give  a  few  rude  lines  to  a  beginner,  and  a  more 
finished  copy  to  more  advanced  pupils,  those  who  have  received  some 
advantage  from  the  more  complete  specimen  must  not,  on  that  account, 
deny  the  ruder  outline  came  from  the  same  hand ;  or  say  that  it  indicates 
a  want  of  skill  and  power,  since  the  different  pieces  were  for  different 
|rarposes— adapted  to  the  stages  of  the  learners.  So  if  God  gave  but  an 
mperfect  oudme  of  himself  to  the  Jews,  this  is  no  disparagement,  nor 
must  we  judge  merely  by  this,  but  by  the  express  ima^e  afforded  unto 
us ;  nor  can  we  reasonalny  reject  Christianity  because  tKidaism  is  imper- 
fect, for  that  is  the  reason  why  Christianity  was  introduced.  There  is 
much  confusion  in  men's  minds  on  this  subject;  looking  at  the  New 
and  Old  Testaments  as  if  on  the  same  footing ;  and  not  remembering^ 
that  the  Old  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  Jews ;  whilst  Ood  hath  in  these 
latter  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  some  of  those  preliminary  objections, 
which  an  intelligent  infidel  of  our  own  age  might  bring  against  the 
Bible,  were  it  now  found  and  presented  to  his  examination :  but,  indeed, 
this  is  stating  the  Bible  cause  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  for  we  ought 
rather  to  suppose  these  documents  put  into  the  hands  of  a  heathen, — a 
Chinese,  or  Hindoo,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  Grecian  philoso]^er;  and 
would  these  find  the  objections  we  enumerated  ?  No ;  but,  together  with 
a  less  amount  of  ceremonies  than  thev  are  accustomed  to,  uiey  would 
find  the  great  truth  of  one  Ood,  ana  be  astonished  at  the  simplicitr, 
wisdom,  and  grandeur  of  the  Old  Testament ;  whilst  is  only  those  who 
have  to  some  extent  been  educated  hy  the  Nenfj  who  excuse  their  r^ectian 
of  both  by  pointing  out  the  incompleteness  of  the  Old:  which  has  indeed 
been  laid  aside  for  the  fuller  manifestation  made  in  the  gospel.  We 
must,  therefore,  consider  rather  what  a  heathen  would  say,  and  not  what 
is  thus  unfiiirly  pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  by  the  light  borrowed  from 
the  end.  But  those  who  have  received  no  oenefit  from  Christianity 
would  be  in  no  condition  to  criticize  even  Judaism.  And  this  is  ano-^ 
ther  reason  why  the  gospel  was  of  so  late  introduction ;  Ood  left  men  to 
themselves,  to  advance  m  all  refinement  of  philosophy,  and  to  try  their 
power  in  religion  and  morals,  that,  advancing  as  they  did  in  these  matters, 
m  the  downward  direction,  towards  a  comphcation  of  idolatry  and  vice- 
turning  their  genius  and  refinement  to  adorn  superstition  and  gratify  lust 
—when  thus  in  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  the  world  had  been  left  to  its  own 
wisdom,  by  which  he  was  not  known,  it  pleased  him  by  the  preaching  of 
what  it  may  call  foolishness,  to  make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
by  comparison,  with  his  own  word  of  life.  While  God  was  maturing  his 
plan  amongst  the  Jews,  the  world  was  also  making  another  experiment 
on  its  own  account;  and  when  this  failed,  God  tried  his  own;  sending 
Paul  to  the  very  centre  of  arts,  politeness,  and  philosophy,  with  this 
message,  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorandy  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you." 
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Setting  aside,  then,  such  preliminaiy  objections^  with  which  some  satisfy 
ttifaiweWea-— objections  which  mistake  the  meuiing  and  puipose  of  the 
Bibl^  eonfound  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  overlook  the  analoffies  of  nature,  in  which  there  are  the  same 
impofeet  commencement  of  things  that  are  to  be  judged  of  in  their  ma- 
tunty^ — ^we  may  inquire  more  directly  and  deeply, — 1%  the  Bible  from 
Goal  And  tius  question  we  shall  chiefly  answer  by  another, — ^If  it  be 
not  from  QxAy^fremwhfm  has  it  been  derived? 

And  first,  we  obawve,  that  the  Bible  exists,  and  that  it  did  not  make 
itdelf ;  otherwise,  it  is  the  only  book,  or  anything  else  that  has  been  its 
own  author.  Other  books  require  a  writer,  to  consider  and  express  the 
subject,  oare  in  writing,  copyine^,  ot  printing;  and  in  general  we  may  ob- 
serve that,  however  foolisn  a  Dock  may  be,  it  is  always  the  product  of. 
intelligeBce  and  desigfu.  The  intelligence  is  of  two  sorts,  that  indicated 
in  the  material  process  of  paper  or  parchment,  printing  or  writing ;  and 
secondly,  that  impUed  in  the  thoughts  it  contains,  their  expression,  ar- 
rai^pement,  purpose,  and  adaptation. 

If  you  were  to  find  a  beautifully  chiseUed  statue,  you  would  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  it  was  a  work  of  art,  and  that  it  displayed  a  genius 
in  the  artut,  proportioned  to  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture.  If  we  see  a 
rose  growing,  we  admit  it  to  be  (in  ordinary  language)  a  work  of  nature* 
Now  this  method  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  to  show 
that,  as  the  stutue  is  a  work  of  art,  the  rose  a  natural  production,  so  the 
Bible  is  a  spiritual  production,  the  highest  form  of  art,  or,  if  you 
please,  of  nature  or  creation.  And  first,  towards  the  proof  of  this,  we 
suggest  that  the  Bible  did  not  make  itself,  but  required  some  author 
ABSQUATS  in  all  respect  to  the  performance.  Who,  then,  is  this  author, 
or  who  are  the  authors? 

We  observe,  secondly,  that  besides  its  not  making  itself,  no  evil  spirit, 
demon,  or  malicious  deity,  could  or  would  make  it.  Take  for  instance 
such  a  personage  as  the  Bible  describes  Satan  to  be,  and  we  see  his  moral 
incompetence :  the  work  bears  no  trace  of  such  an  author ;  it  would  be 
counterworking  himself,  placing  mankind  on  their  fi^ard,  against  his  own 
wiles.  He  could  not  make  it,  because  he  is  bad,  and  it  is  good ;  he  would 
not  make  it,  for  the  very  same  reason.  And  further,  he  is  too  cunning 
to  frustrate  his  own  purposes ;  Satan  does  not  cast  out  Satan ;  he  is  too 
wise  to  be  so  divided  against  himself. — (See  Matt.  xii.  22 — 30.)  And 
whatever,  for  the  present,  we  may  think  of  personal  possession  by  demons, 
it  is  at  least  certam,  that  the  great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  expel  Satan 
firora  all  influence  and  authority  in  this  world,  to  ''exorcise''  him  from 
the  hearts  of  men;  and  therefore,  both  from  policy  and  from  selfishness, 
he  would  have  no  willing  hand  in  making  such  a  book ;  besides,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things,  for  a  cause  to  produce  an  effect  the  opposite 
of  itself:  for  black  to  produce  white ;  for  the  devil  to  make  a  Bible.  And 
therefore,  here  are  two  things  we  must  exclude  fi^m  the  authorship;  it 
did  not  make  itself,  and  Satan  could  not,  and  would  not  make  it ;  for 

the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he  mi^ht  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil."    From  whom,  then,  did  the  Bible  onginate  7 

Thirdly,  we  assert  that  men  could  not  make  it.  Suppose  the  book 
were  unlmown  to  you,  except  as  having  certain  titles  to  its  different  parts; 
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what  would  be  your  idea  of  ita  anthorship  ?  We  are  snppoemg  that  you 
have  found  the  orifi^inals,  and  could  read  and  understand  tnem :  jou  woald 
then  want  an  author  capable  of  such  a  production :  capablb  bvbn  of 
FORGiNQ  IT :  of  making  such  a  book,  whether  true  or  false.  What 
qualities  of  intellect^  and  character  of  mind,  would  all  this  imply !  cer* 
tainly  greater  than  that  which  has  produced  any  other  book ;  higher  in 
intellect,  and  altogether  different  in  philosophy  and  morals :  for  it  is 
BOOK  THAT  ARISES  OUT  OF  NO  oTHBRS :  Bs  Mohammcd's  book  is  a  pla^ 
giarism  from  this ;  with  suificient  differences  to  point  out  the  true  original : 
as  indeed  even  poems  and  books  of  science  grow  out  of  former  poetry 
andpreyious  science ;  but  not  so  with  this  production :  it  is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  ordinary  facts  or  obseryations ;  nor,  like  most  philosophies,  the 
result  of  originai  mind  dealing  mth  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  age. 

Now  in  proof  of  these  assertions,  to  show  that  men  could  not  make  it,  we 
may  notice,  first,  the  yariety  of  style  in  this  book.  In  general,  eyeiy 
man  writes  h'ke  himself,  and  a  discerning  judge  can  perceiye  the  same 
hand  in  yarious  productions :  but  what  an  astonishing  yariety  of  handling* 
tliere  is  in  this  book  I  Here  is  the  simplest  narration  of  history,  there 
the  sublimest  flights  of  eloquence ;  the  pen  of  a  child  and  of  an  orator : 
here  again,  dark  emblematical  sayings,  responded  to,  there  by  clear  fSsLcts, 
recorded  in  another  hand,  and  eyidently  in  another  age :  in  one  place,  in- 
dignant remonstrance ;  in  another,  affectionate  warning ;  in  a  third,  biting 
satire:  here,  exquisite  parables^  there,  elaborate  reasoning:  altogether, 
as  a  matter  of  style  and  authorship,  showing  a  perfection  and  yariety  to 
be  found  in  no  otner  book.  It  would  bb  easier  to  intent  a  Shakb- 
PEARE,  Homer,  or  Milton,  or  idl  three  together,  than  to  nmsNT  a 
Bible,  merely  as  a  question  of  genius  or  style,  independently  of  truth 
or  falsehood.  Admit  then,  as  from  this  yariety  you  must,  that  many 
hands,  and  these  of  no  ordinary  character^  haye  been  employed  in  pro* 
ducing  this  book. 

But  again,  as  to  the  style,  examine  and  you  will  find  that  it  intimates 
not  only  a  yariety  of  hands,  but  different  and  remote  ages  of  the  worlds 
which  sliows  plamly  that  these  men,  liying  at  distant  penods  of  time, 
DID  NOT  LAY  THEIR  HEADS  tooether;  the  book  is  uo  Concerted  scheme 
from  the  combined  energies  of  a  number  of  gifted  men :  they  were  too 
far  off  from  one  another  to  admit  of  collusion.  For  if  you  take  the 
stages  of  society  herein  implied  (and  eyery  book  carries  not  only  the 
stamp  of  its  author  but  the  stamp  of  its  times  and  country,)  there  will  be 
obseryed  pastoral  simplicity  ffrowin^  up  into  monarchial  mxury ;  and  the 
course  of  society  downward  nom  this  to  degeneracy  and  dissolution :  this 
will  be  obseryed  along  with  indicative  changes  in  the  methods  or  style  of 
expression.  Look  at  Dayid  and  Solomon,  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew 
greatness,  as  also  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Notice  Augustus  Caesar,  the 
culminating  point  of  Roman  greatness  and  the  purity  of  we  Latin  tongue ; 
go  back  from  Virnl,  Horace,  and  Cicero,  to  the  rudeness  of  the  earlier 
writers,  or  forward  to  the  degeneracy  of  later  ones ;  and  eyery  writer  is  a 
sign  of  his  age :  so  these  different  parts  of  the  Bible  indicate  different 
sta^  of  the  world.  And  there  is  a  consistency  between  the  style  and 
subject  and  the  times.  For  instance,  we  can  trace  the  elements  of  national 
character,  the  sources  of  degeneracy  and  superstition:  as  the  calf  on  the 
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Toad  horn  Egypt,  and  other  superstitions  joined  to  this  in  Canaan  as  sub^ 
sequent  contributions  from  the  nations  with  whom  they  afterwards  came 
in  contact.* 

Do  we  find  anything  here  about  Israel  being  carried  captive,  (as  in 
Danid)  the  account  is  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  people  whose  yoke 
the  Israelites  suffered  under.  Just  as  a  book,  written  soon  after  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  has  the  mark  of  that  time,  by  the  mixture 
of  langua^pes,  as  if  the  conqueror  had  with  his  own  hand  signed  such  a 
book ;  so  m  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  there  is  an  account  of  Israel's 
captivity  being  carried  to  Babylon,  Nebuchadnesaar  might  have  signed 
that  book,  for  the  Chaldee  or  Babylonish  dialect  there  appears  and  exists 
ever  afterwards  in  Jewish  literature.  Again,  as  the  i*e8ult  of  the  Normun 
conquest,  our  law  was  written  in  the  conqueror's  language,  which  in  some 
formalities,  is  used  to  the  oresent  day :  and  so  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, besides  that  the  Bible-books  are  tinged  with  that  language,  the 
Jewish  commentaries  are  written  in  that  dia&ct 

80  far  then,  taking  one  great  division  of  the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament, 
here  is  plainly  a  great  nunioer  of  writers,  living  in  very  different  stages 
of  society ;  the  books  indicating  these  stages,  not  by  figures  or  dates,  but 
by  the  nature  of  the  fiicts  contained,  and  the  method  of  conveying  them, 
by  varying  styles  and  dialects. 

Consider  then  the  other  division,  the  Christian  part  of  these  books : 
look  at  the  language  and  style,  and  from  this,  say  in  what  stage  of  the 
w<^ld  they  were  written,  first,  we  have  a  Hebrew  method  of  thinking, 
a  modem  degenerate  Greek  style  of  writing,  and  evidences  of  a  Roman 
form  of  government.  When,  therefore,  must  these  writings  have  been 
produced  t  evidently  in  a  later  age,  when  the  Greek  power  was  decayed, 
and  its  language,  though  prevaiung,  decpenerate,  and  when  the  Roman 
power  was  uppermost ;  such  is  the  style  of  the  second  class  of  papers, 
by  men  of  Ilebrew  thoughts  under  Roman  power,  and  using  the  Greek 
language.  And  what  events  do  these  papers  relate  ?  Events  suited  to 
tiie  time,  which  time  is  stamped  on  every  sentence^  namely,  when  Judea 
was  a  Roman  province;  and  when  therefore  a  Roman  magistrate  could 
^mt  to  death  tne  chief  person  about  whom  these  later  books  are  written. 
Again  then,  we  say,  the  style  of  these  books  show  that  they  were  written 
at  a  lat^  age  than  the  others-:  wherefore  the  writers  could  not  have  con- 
certed together. 

And  further,  which  is  equally  important,  those  people  (the  Jews)  who 
duQig  to  the  first  set  of  these  books  (the  Old  Testament)  were  the  judicial 
murderers  of  that  person  about  whom  the  other  set  of  books  (the  New 
Testament)  were  written ;  so  there  can  be  no  collusion  here. 

And  thus  much  for  the  style  of  the  Bible,  which  proves  it  to  have  been 
written  by  different  men,  in  different  ages,  who  coula  have  no  intercourse 
with  each  other :  and  the  writers  of  the  one  part  were  persecuted  and  are 
still  denounced  by  the  adherents  of  the  other  part. 

Secondly,  we  notice  the  purpose  of  the  whole  book :  all  these  separate 
contributions  form  one  entire  system ;  there  is  a  definite  object  running 
through  the  whole  series  and  completed  by  the  last  ailditions.  Whosb 
PUBPOSB  then  was  this?   Not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  fii'st 

*  See  DiTiiw  Legatkm  of  Moaes,  book  iv.  seo.  6. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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book ;  otherwise  why  not  state  at  once  fully  what  he  meant^  and  not 
leave  the  matter  so  unfinished,  for  the  hap-hazard  additions  of  men 
a  thousand  years  distant,  and  of  men  who,  not  being  in  his  secret,  could 
not  forward  his  purpose  ? 

Nor  have  we  in  tne  first  book  a  prineipUy  as  axioms  of  geometry,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  system  might  be  reasoned  out,  nor  is  the  first  book 
B  preface  or  introduction  to  all  the  others,  stating  the  writer^s  design,  so 
that  after  writers  might  complete  it :  there  is  only  so  much  intimated  as 
to  awaken  expectation,  not  enough  to  tell  us  clearly  what  to  expect,  and 
therefore  the  next  writer  would  he  at  a  loss  what  to  add  in  order  to 
advance  a  purpose  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  How  then  is  it  to  be  ex- 
plained that  each  writer  does  add  that  which  gradually  brings  on  the 
consummation  ?  It  is  plainly  because  these  different  penmen  were  but  the 
SECRETARIES  OF  SOME  ORBAT  AUTHOR,  who,  by  deCTces,  announced  his 
purpose,  according  as  he  guided  onward  the  wheels  of  time  and  man's 
affairs.  Toother  with  the  march  of  events,  this  purpose  was  made 
plainer  by  the  Mstory  of  those  events  which  were  to  bring  it  abouty  as 
well  as  by  the  intimations  of  promises  and  types.  So  then,  here  was  a 
wide  purpose,  which  the  particular  writers  could  not  fully  see ;  but  which 
the  abidmg  editor,  author,  and  puUisher  of  these  separate  pamphlets 
communicated  by  degrees  to  his  various  amanuenses,  as  the  progress  of 
the  world  warranted.  And  then  came  the  end,  which  was  the  muustra- 
tion  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  these 
writers  to  have  known  elearlv  the  foil  purpose,  since  it  was  a  purpose 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  oasis  in  facts*,  and  these  fiusts  were  beyond 
their  power:  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion  based  not  on  m»e 
THBORT,  but  on  the  events  of  the  Redeemers  life.  The  writers  had 
not  to  compose  a  tragedy,  and  each  contribute  an  act,  but  to  record  the 
prt^ress  and  completion  of  a  tragedy  in  actual  life,  wovmi  into  the  world's 
nistory  to  affect  tne  world's  destiny.  The  commencement  was  no  outhne 
irom  which  the  plan  might  be  guessed  and  completed,  but  a  seed  fiom 
which  the  whole  was  to  grow,  and  be  developed  into  completeness,  not 
on  paper,  in  theory  or  imagination,  but  by  the  marshalling  of  event^  till 
the  catastrophe  on  Calvary,  as  the  final  scene  in  this  sublime  heaven* 
managed  tragedy.  Here  is  then  a  record  of  &cts,  which  fi&cts  are  a  de- 
velopment, in  human  history,  of  a  divine  idea.  Whilst  from  the  slyle  of 
the  record  we  have  seen  that  it  indicates  several  hands,  and  sevmd  stages 
in  the  world's  history, — ^primitive  or  patriarchal,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  and 
the  intervening  stages  till  the  Christian  era, — ^indicatmg  these  ages  by  its 
own  likeness  to  them  in  style,  spirit,  subject,  and  peculiar  dialects ;  tnns, 
as  a  thing  of  growth,  retaining  the  traces  of  its  growth,  as  the  circles  in 
a  tree,  or  the  strata  of  the  earth,  or  as  the  various  styles  of  architecture, 
including  every  stage  of  progress,  and  forming  one  cosmopolitan  struc- 
ture; still  the  plan  of  the  ouiiding  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masons 
who,  at  various  times  and  in  divers  manners,  added  stone  to  stone. 

We  have  seen  the  style  of  the  Bible  and  the  purpose  of  the  whole  to  be 
too  wide  for  those  who  recordeil  only  the  progress  of  what  they  could 
neither  hasten  onwards  nor  fiiUy  comprehend,  tiu  the  tragedy  of  the  cross 
was  completed  and  explained.  We  now  notice,  thirdly.  The  moral  of 
this  tragedy.    So  far  it  has  been  regarded  as  ^purpose  developed  histo- 
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liOBBy^aiid  Teoordsd  as  developed;  the  writers  notrng^  down  the  progress, 
wkOe  the  great  Phumer  brings  on  the  events^  selectina  for  each  writer 
muik  as  bear  on  the  general  gchetne.  Looking  at  all  this,  then,  as  an 
socompiished  fiict,  what  hearing  does  it  profess  to  have  upon  man's  con- 
dition and  character  ?  In  few  words,  according  to  the  book  itself,  the 
puipoee  is  to  save  and  sanctify  the  souls  of  men,  through  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  world's  great  teacher  and  sacrifice.  To  know  whether  this  is  a 
schaqie  of  men,  we  may  compare  it  with  what  men  have  done  or  aimed 
and  so  see  whether  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  productions. 
YiMf  then,  what  men  have  done,  or  tried  at,  in  the  way  of  religion, 
lUke  tHo  Bgyptfiimj,  from  the  midst  of  whom  Israel  came  forth ;  did 
they  bring  the  germ  of  a  gospel  as  a  production  of  that  land  ?  Here  was 
the  cradle  of  Grecian  wisdom  and  pnilosophy ;  yet  with  all  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  we  discover,  amidst  the  highest  refinement  and 
hixory,  the  grossest  ignorance  and  debasement.  Whether  or  not  the 
ptiest  had,  as  some  suppose,  a  hidden  wisdom,  which  was  manifested  only 
unto  a  few  initiated,  it  is  certain  that  this  wisdom  allowed  them  to  keep 
the  people  in  darkness :  as  other  priests,  indeed,  finding  that  knowled^ 
is  power,  have  employed  it  as  the  power  of  tyranny,  to  keep  the  people  m 
the  slavery  and  wealmess  of  ignorance.  Some  say*  that  Egyptian  animal 
and  vegetable  worship  arose  from  the  hieroglyphics,  or  figures  of  their 
sacred  language,  which  language  contained  the  secret  wisdom  of  philoso- 
phers and  priests,  so  that  Hmot  pillar  of  fire  was  cloud  and  darkness  to  the 


The  Chaldean  Sages  were  at  least  more  elevated  in  their  objects  of 
worsfaip,  since  they  preferred  stars  to  vegetables,  reptiles,  and  animals ; 
hot  thj^  wisdom  went  no  further  than  themselves,  and  aimed  not  at 
popular  elevation.  The  Greeks  and  RoDians  had  philosophers  amongst 
them,  but  these  had  their  secret  mysteries,  into  whicn  they  initiated  a  few 
to  a  knowledge  which  was  a  sworn  secret,  and  kept  back  from  the  many. 

AltogethOT,  heathenism,  consisted  firat  of  nature- worship ;  the  adoration 
of  whatever  objects  were  the  immediate  sources  of  good  or  evil,  as  winds, 
rivers,  seas,  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  secondly,  of  hero- 
worship  or  that  of  deified  men,  together  with  all  the  vices  for  which  such 
men  were  noted ;  thirdly,  of  animal-worship ;  and,  fourthly,  the  worship 
of  pmonified  powers,  good  and  evil  passions;  the  whole  naturally  produ- 
cing  universal  debasement  and  utter  ungocUiness;  whilst  for  the  most 
part,  the  few  philosophers,  who  were  partially  free  from  these  superstitions, 
had  no  fixed  and  dear  idea  of  the  one  true  God,  nor  of  their  responsibility 
to  him,  but  felt  themselves  bound  as  good  subjects  to  support  tne  popular 
superstitions,  and  thus  help  the  magistrate  too  keep  the  people  in  order, 
that  is,  to  keep  thein  degraded.  At  best  their  attention  to  religious  cere- 
monies was  liJce  that  of  some  of  our  people  of  fashion,  who  attend  divine 
service  as  an  example  to  the  lower  order,  as  if  the  highbb  obdebs  webb 
ABOYB  THE  GODS,  and  had  no  need  for  religion. 

ThiSy  we  say,  is  the  most  that  men  without  the  Bible  have  done  to- 
wards general  enlightenment;  holding  up  superstition  as  something 
sacred  and  terrible,  to  frighten  the  common  people  into  good  behaviour. 
PlatOy  the  chief  of  the  heathen  philosophei-s,  makes  a  provision  in  his 

*  Divine  Lcigation. 
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ideal  republic,  or  pLilosopbical  gospel,  for  renovating  the  people;  first  bj 
breaking  the  marriage  bond,  and  secondly,  by  enforcing  on  the  common 
people  the  common  superstitions  in  which  ne  himself  did  not  behere. 

This,  then,  is  what  men  will  do  towards  human  regeneration.  Then 
look  at  the  Jews,  see  what  sort  of  a  religion  they  could  invent ;  their 
first  and  best  invention,  when  leaving  Jehovah,  was  to  make  a  golden 
telf.  And  consider  the  grosser  forms  of  Roman  Catholicism,  what  does 
that  do  for  the  world  when  it  leaves  the  Bible?  It  wo»hips  a  virgin,  a 
saint,  a  crucifix,  a  relic.  Take  any  other  form  of  corrupt  Christianity, 
where  Christ  is  left  out,  and  what  do  you  find  invented  instead  ?  Absurd 
and  superstitious  rites  instead  of  spiritual  truths.  And  what  has  infidelity 
done?  What  institutions  of  instruction  has  it  established,  and  what  na- 
tions is  it  now  converting  from  the  errors  of  superstition  ? 

There  is  then  but  one  real  agent  at  work  for  human  reformation ;  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  no  engine  of  priestcraft,  for  no  priesthood  can 
succeed  without  first  hiding  the  fiible.  It  was  the  re-discovery  of  this 
book  that  produced  the  reformation :  it  is  putting  something  else  in  its 
place,  which  will  bring  men  again  into  slavery.  This  Christianity  is  also 
no  State  engine,  but  brings  rulers  and  people  under  the  obligations  of 
justice  and  mercy  }  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  philosophy,  scepticism, 
and  superstition,  have  failed  to  invent,  or  even  to  desire,  any  means  of 
enlightening  and  improving  the  world,  realizing  no  other  obligation  than 
policy  and  advantage,  while  they  have  left  God,  and  the  soul,  ani> 

ETERNITY  ALTOQETHER  OUT  OP  THE  QUESTION. 

Contrast  then  all  this,  which  man  has  actually  done  in  cases  of  the 
highest  natural  enlightenment,  with  the  aims  of  the  glorious  gospel,  and 
say  whether  this  gospel  is  one  of  man's  works,  a  purpose  originating 
with  sinful  creatures  ?-—(l  Cor.  i.  19 — 21.)  The  contrast,  then,  oetween 
all  human  systems  and  efforts,  and  this  word  of  truth,  is  the  surest 
method  of  disproving  all  other  pretensions,  and  stamping  this  with  the 
seal  of  divinity.  The  works  of  the  Saviour,  that  is,  his  miracles,  were 
the  arguments  to  the  Jews,  and  his  works  of  teaching  and  salvation  re- 
main to  us,  as  the  demonstration  of  his  truth  and  value. 

Whence  then  had  those  men  this  knowledge?  the  Saviour  having* 
never  learned  his  letters,  nor  if  his  followers  had  learned,  could  they  gain 
anything  similar  to  the  Christian  system  in  the  whole  range  of  existing 
literature  and  philosophy.  No  books  contained  what  these  men  taught : 
the  utter  renovation  of  man  is  not  what  others  aim  after,  since  they  do 
not  even  recognize  his  depravity :  the  means  of  renovation  adopted,  the 
standard  set  up,  the  motives  by  which  it  is  enforced,  are  all  peculiar.  Tt 
enforces  love  instead  of  selfishness,  meekness  for  pride,  forgiveness  for 
revenge,  peace  for  war,  purity  for  licentiousness,  an  habituS  reverence 
for  the  one  true  God,  instead  of  popular  superstition,  regular  assemblies 
for  instruction  instead  of  the  arts  or  deception ;  in  all  wnich  things  the 
gospel  is  distinguished  from  any  human  invention. 

But  to  notice  more  specifically  some  distinguishing  features ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  gospel  is  to  renovate  man's  nature,  a  thing  heretofore  entirely 
overlooked,  and  the  means  also  were  new,  by  changing  men's  opinions, 
and  giving  them  new  motives,  opening  their  eyes,  turning  from  darkness 
unto  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.   Amongst  these  means, 
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88  new  ideas,  we  maj  notioey  first,  the  rerelation  of  Ood  as  a  vniYersal 
pare&t,  and  of  mankind  as  a  nniversal  brotherhood,  owijoff  duties  to  one 
another,  oat  of  regard  to  the  will  of  the  common  Father.   This  sets 
aside  all  degrading  supOTstition,  and  thns  removes  the  polluting  inflaenoe 
of  Boch  sjstrais  of  iniqaity ;  it  also  makes  mankind  one,  since  the  Creator 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men hence  Jews  are  no  longer 
to  be  separate,  Greeks  no  longer  to  account  all  others  barbarians,  Romans 
no  more  to  regard  the  world  as  made  for  them  to  conquer,  kings  and 
priests  not  to  suppose  the  people  made  for  their  footstool ;  but  all  beinfi" 
united  under  God,  our  sympathies  are  to  be  as  wide  as  the  world,  and 
this  Rospel  idea,  which  is  tne  only  basis  for  the  honour  of  Ood,  and  the 
"  ri^ta  of  man/' — things  never  thought  of  till  chrkstianity, 
thoog^h  advocated  by  an  infidel,* — ^this  idea  of  God's  parental  relation, 
and  our  consequent  brotherhood,  is  to  sheathe  the  sword  of  the  warrior, 
eod  the  breath  of  rerenge,  deUver  the  captive  from  prison,  transform  the 
serf  into  a  man,  untwist  the  chain  of  the  slave,  and  forge  one  golden 
chain  of  love. 

Amongst  these  means,  as  new  ideas,  we  may  notice,  secondly,  God  as 
a  judge,  with  all  the  terror  and  majesty  of  justice,  to  introduce  and  en- 
force the  offer  of  mercy,  and  to  present  the  world  with  this  consoling 
doctrine,  Ood  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself here 
is  the  grand  lever  to  move  the  world,  the  omnipotent  a^ncy  of  love. 

The  third  means,  as  a  new  idea  for  renovating  men,  is  the  gaining  of 
oar  affections  towards  the  Saviour,  that  thus  we  may  be  conformed  unto 
his  life  and  death,  his  death  to  sin,  and  life  unto  God ;  here  is  then  the 
great  model  of  our  character;  there  was  no  such  motlel'in  heathenism, 
their  models  were  not  only  imperfect,  but  unholy ;  there  was  no  such 
hope  in  philosophy,  superstition  afforded  examples  of  impurity,  philsophy 
afrorded  doubt  and  darkness ;  there  is  no  other  religion  tnat  thus  presents 
us  with  a  Divine  Father,  nor  affords  us  daily  communion  through  the 
mediation  of  an  exalted  Redeemer,  who  is  an  example  of  all  perfection, 
whilst  Ins  blood  deanseth  from  all  sin.  This  book,  therefore,  is  not  from 
man,  because  of  the  varieties  of  style,  which  require  many  hands,  be<»au8e 
of  the  distance  of  time  between  these  writers,  which  precludes  them  from 
a  concerted  scheme  or  purpose  among  themselves,  since  the  whole  is  the 
purpose  of  one  who  could  carry  it  through,  not  merely  in  books,  but  in 
the  facts  of  the  world's  history,  and  Glmst*s  life  and  death ;  since  also 
the  moral  of  the  whole  aims  at  what  men  never  dreamed  of,  the  enlight* 
enment  of  the  whole  race,  the  sanctification  and  salvation  of  every  man, 
by  means  man  could  not  reach, — a  knowledge  of  God  as  our  common 
FaAer ;  our  judg^,  and  yet  exhibiting  mercv  by  the  cross,  and  finally 
offiving  us  an  example  of  spotless  pnnty,  sncli  as  the  world  never  imagi- 
ned, and  never  saw  but  in  him  wno  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us,  as  a 
faunb  without  blemish.  This  book,  therefore,  did  not  make  itself;  no  evil 
spirit  could  or  would  make  it;  men  could  not  produce  it,  and  have  never 
done  anything  like  it ;  therefore  it  must  come  from  a  higher  source,  and 
is,  not  the  word  of  men,  but  in  truth  thb  word  of  Gop. 

This  is  no  idea  of  an  a^e,  no  embodiment  of  a  nation's  hope,  no  httr 
as  some  would  fable,  for  it  is  too  good  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  nation's 
•  See  Paine's  Righto  of  Man. 
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Aubm,  least  of  all  of  that  natioii  whieb  mwdered  the  Savloiuv  Qm 
great  beau^  of  the  gospel,  as  a  guide  of  life,  is  that  it  meets  all  mak^  in 
all  eircumstanees ;  it  gives  principles^  independently  of  oooasionsi  yet 
which  may  be  applied  to  aU  occasions;  it  is  not  that  specific  directory 
which  some  think  necessary,  as  Combe,  in  his  Gonstitation  of  MaB, 
ignorantly  talks  of  a  jpiiilosophy  that  shall  fill  up  the  chapter  of  our  secu- 
lar duties,  left  imperfect  in  the  BiUe;  no  duly  is  left  imperfect,  nor  does 
any  improYed  system  mention  all  possiUe  occasions  and  give  precise  rules 
for  each ;  but  the  gospel  does  better ;  it  aims  at  forming  those  habits  of 
character,  that  moral  taste,  or  spiritual  sensitiveness,  by  which  the  right 
can  easily  be  distinguished;  for,  whilst  a  ready-reckoner  answers  most 
questicms  that  may  possibly  arise,  or  a  key  to  arithmetic  ' does'  the  difi- 
oilt  sums,  the  best  education  aims  at  givmg  that  mental  quickness  whioh 
is  TO^Mored  for  idl  occasions,  and  can  leave  all  encumbering  aids  bdiind. 

The  very  want  of  speciality,  then,  is  compensated  for  oy  that  gODieral 
adaptiveness  which  snapes  itsdf  for  every  emergency**  So  also  as  to 
general  Questions  of  social  or  political  life :  it  is  a  code  of  laws  without 
party  politics,  a  constitution  or  method  of  government  and  obedience^ 
mdependent  of  all  peculiar  forms  of  administration,  giving  the  true  object 
of  die  ruling  power,  and  the  grounds  of  obedience  appucable  to  every 
condition  of  political  society,  it  is  the  grand  master  thought  of  thb 
WORLD,  the  source  and  moulding  principle  of  truth  and  greatness,  the 
great  type  of  excellence,  the  exact  form  and  ideal  of  man's  pierfection^  and 
Sie  plastic  agency,  by  which  that  perfBCtion  will  be  attained. 

As,  in  nature,  there  is  a  form  or  type  belonging  to  every  species  of 
object : — as  in  trees,  flowers  and  animals,  a  type  or  outline,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  which  every  herb  yieldeth  seed  after  its  kind,  and  all  living  things 
perpetuate  their  likeness ;— as  there  is  a  plan  after  which  all  these  things 
are  framed,  and  a  power  of  growth  by  which  they  attain  this  prescribeid 
form,  so  the  go»pel  contains  the  only  true  ivpe  of  human  exceUenee  m 
the  person  of  Jesus,  and  the  onl^r  agencies  by  which  this  perfection  can 
be  reached,  namely,  the  enlightening  word,  the  saving  blood,  and  sancti- 
fying spirit  of  this  divine  system. 

And  thus,  as  Grod  in  nature  presides  over  all  natural  productions,  assign- 
ing to  each  its  type  and  perfection,  appointing  to  each  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him,  clothing,  shaping,  and  paintinfi^  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
fostering,  by  living  energies,  the  seeds  of  ^ings,  till  they  assume  the 
outline ;  so  there  is  in  the  gospel  that  precious  seed  which  the  sower  went 
forth  to  sow,  and  which  seeds  will  develope  into  the  divine  type  of  human 
perfection ;  words  of  truth,  which  are  spirit  and  life,  and  wili  contribute 
to  our  growth  into  the  likeness  of  him  who  uttered  them. 

We  adced,  if  the  Bible  is  not  from  God,  from  whom  did  it  come? 
But  we  now  enquire,  if  the  Bible  did  not  come  from  Grod,  what  does 
come  from  him  r  He  is  displayed  in  his  works,  as  creating  the  materials 
of  this  world,  giving  them  shape,  framing  them  into  vegetable  and  sen- 
tient existence ;  all  these  bespeak  divine  artistry ;  but  thought  and  aflec- 
tion  praise  him  still  louder,  whilst  the  renovation  of  these  immortal  spirits, 
the  creating  them  anew,  from  ignorance,  sin,  and  ruin,  to  purity  and 
eternal  bliss,  is  the  topstone  of  God's  work,  the  masterpiece  of  the 
divine  productions. 

•  See  Paley,  p.  611. 
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TUa  word  then  comes  from  Qod^  because  it  leads  to  Ood,  and  makes 
US  lilfi  him. 

If  tlien  God  has  spoken,  let  us  hear ;  not  amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai, 
and  firom  Jewish  ritoalsy  nor  from  imperfect  saints,  but  from  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus,  as  our  example  and  sacrifice;  as  the  only  way  by  which 
we  «to  approach  the  Father,  because  in  Christ  alone  can  we  apprehend 
the  difine  character,  and  by  bun  alone  can  we  enter  into  the  divine  favour. 

Let  this  fact,  that  God  nas  spoken,  give  seriousness  to  our  attention, 
nmdsmB  to  oar  convictions,  nrinness  to  our  faith ;  and  if  we  may  re- 
joice in  the  aids  of  human  wisdom,  learning,  science,  and  philosophy, 
taking  our  ewn  rank  from  the  authors  we  converse  with ;  so  let  us,  as 
dutifU  children,  listen  to  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  that,  being  led  by 
his  ^irit,  we  mar  thus  become  sons  of  Grod,  and  treasure  up  his  word  as 
the  tide-deads  or  our  eternal  inheritance. 


IT. 


PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 

HulCAN  Authority  and  Invention  versus  Gonsoienob  and  thb 

Bible. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  &ith  and  practice :  eyery  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  anthority,  (which 
is  Man-worship ;)  nor  receire  as  religion^  what  is  not  in  the  ScriptarsSy  (which  ia  Will- 
wmhip.) 


THE  OXFORD  DIALOGUE. 

[Thb  following  dialogue,  ivas  commenced  a  short  time  ago,  and  a  few  introductory 
apeieimens  appeared  in  detached  parts;  the  fiivourable  notice  these  obtained  fnan  a 
leading  organ  of  public  opinion,  together  with  the  important  nature  of  the  sentiments 
themseWes,  and  the  direct  method  of  exposing  error  afforded  by  the  style  of  dialogue,  in 
which  the  yery  words  of  the  opponent  are  quoted ;  induce  the  writer  to  resume  and 
complete  his  task ;  hoping  that  it  will  be  as  useftil  to  the  readers  of  Thb  Bxblb  and 
THB  Pboplb,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  himsel£] 

The  most  vigorous  instance  of  refutation  in  the  form  of  dialogiie,  is 
afforded  in  Milton's  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's  Defence 
against  Smertymnus;"  and  we  may  fortify  ourselves  against  all  censure 
of  the  spirit  and  method  adopted,  hy  a  few  sentences  from  the  preface  of 
that  inimitable  writer : — altnough  it  be  a  certain  truth,  that  they  who 
undertake  a  religious  cause,  need  not  care  to  be  men-pleasers ;  yet  because 
tlie  satisfaction  of  mild  and  tender  consciences,  is  far  different  from  that 
which  is  called  men-pleasing;  to  satisfy  such  I  shall  address  myself  a  £ew 
words  to  give  notice  beforehand  of  something  in  this  book,  which  to  some 
men  may  seem  offensive ;  that  when  I  have  rendered  a  lawful  reason  of 
what  is  done,  I  mav  trust  to  have  saved  the  labour  of  defending  or  excu- 
sing hereafter.  We  all  know  that  in  private  or  personal  injunes,  yea  in 
public  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  his  rule  and  example  teach  us  to 
be  so  far  from  a  readiness  to  speak  evil,  as  not  to  answer  the  reviler  in  his 
language,  though  never  so  much  provoked :  yet  in  detecting  and  convict- 
ing any  notorious  enemy  to  truth  and  his  country's  peace,  especially  that 
is  conceited  to  have  a  valuable  and  smart  fluence  of  tongue,  and  in  the  vain 
confidence  of  that,  and  out  of  a  more  tenacious  cling  to  worldly  respects, 
stands  up  for  all  the  rest,  to  justify  a  long  usurpation  and  convicted  pseu- 
depiscopaGT  of  prelates,  with  all  their  ceremonies,  litui^es  and  tyrannies, 
which  God  and  man  are  how  ready  to  explode  and  hiss  out  of  the  land ; 
I  suppose  and  more  than  suppose,  it  will  be  nothing  disagreeing  from 
Christian  meekness,  to  hanole  such  an  one  in  a  rougher  accent^  and  to 
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Knd  lioiiie  his  hangbtmess,  well  bespnrted  with  his  own  hdy-water." 
.  •  i  •  ^  And,  therefore,  they  that  loye  the  aonls  of  men,  which  » 
the  cUileet  love,  and  stirs  np  the  noblest  jealousy,  when  they  meet  with 
such  odltision,  cannot  be  blamed,  though  they  oe  transported  with  the 
seal  of  tmth  to  a  well  heated  fervency ;  especially  seemg  they  which 
thus  offend  against  the  souls  of  then*  brethnm,  do  it  with  adight  to  their 
mat  gain,  eaee  and  adfancement,  in  the  world;  bnt  they  that  seek  to 
oiaeover  and  expose  their  false  trade  of  deceiving,  do  it  not  without  a  sad 
and  tmwilling  anger,  not  without  many  hazards ;  Imt  without  all  private 
and  personal  spleen,  and  without  anjr  thought  of  earthly  reward,  whereas 
this  very  coarse  they  take,  stops  their  hopes  of  ascending  above  a  lowly 
md  unenviable  pitch  in  this  lile.  And  although  in  the  serious  uncasing 
of  a  mad  imposture,  (ibr  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  readers,  Pttteyin^ 
»  no  oetter)  there  be  mixed  here  and  there  such  grim  laughter,  as  may 
appear  at  the  same  time  in  an  austere  visage,  it  cannot  be  taxed  of  levity 
or  insolence ;  for  even  this  vein  of  laughing  (as  I  could  produce  out  of 
grave  authors)  hath  oftimes  a  strong  and  sinewy  force  in  teaching  and 
confuting;  nor  can  thm  be  a  more  proper  oDject  of  indignation  and 
acorn  together,  than  a  false  prophet  taken  in  the  greatest,  dearest,  and 
most  dangeroos  cheat,  the  cheat  of  souls :  in  disclosing  whereof,  if  it  be 
bannfol  to  be  aagij,  and  withal  to  cast  a  lowering  smile,  when  the  pro- 
perast  object  calls  for  both,  it  will  be  long  enough  ere  any  be  able  to  sar, 
why  the  two  most  rational  faculties  of  human  intellect,  anger,  and  laugh- 
ter, were  first  seated  in  the  breast  of  man. 

Thus  much,  reader,  in  favour  of  the  softer-spirited  Christian,  for  other 
ezeeptioners  there  was  no  thought  taken.  Only  if  it  be  asked  why  thu 
ebm  and  suednet  mannerof  coping  with  the  oiff^Mry  was  rather  cnosen 
—this  was  the  reason,  chiefly,  that  the  ingenuous  reacfer,  without  Airther 
amusing  himself  in  the  language  of  controversial  antiquity,  may  come  to 
ike  epee£e^  wa^  to  eeethe  truth  vindieatedj  and  sophistry  taxen  shorty 
at  the  first  false  bound.  Next  the  Puse^i-  himself,  as  oft  as  he  pleases 
to  be  frolic,  and  brave  it  With  others,  may  find  no  gain  of  money,  and 
may  learn  not  to  insult  in  so  bad  a  cause." 

The  Rev.  William  Sewell,  M.A.,  Axt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
GoDege,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  his  work,  called  '  Christian  Morals,'  proposes  to  talk  witn  his  reader, 
^in  the  person  of  a  little  book:'  the  reader  being  comfortably  seated, 
iisten^-to  a  soliloquy,  rather  than  engages  in  a  conversation ;  though  the 
hoA, — ^by  the  aid  (we  suppose)  of  physiognomy, — ^perceiving  the  occa- 
siooal  surprise  and  bewilaerment  of  his  companion,  frankfy  acknow- 
ledges that  he  ts  uttering  a  paradox,  which  however,  his  reader  is  not  to 
wonder  at,  far  if  he  will  but  have  patience  ho  shall  hear  even  stranger 
things,  and,  if  he  cherish  faith  enough,  shall  assuredly  believe  them. 
The  author  of  '  Christian  Morals,'  acknowledges  the  incompleteness  of 
his  proxy,  inasmuch  as  a  litde  book  cannot  answer  unanticipated  ques- 
tions :  perhaps  um>n  the  whole  it  might  not  be  unedifyin^,  if  this  tenth 
volume  of  '  The  Englishman's  Library '  could  find  a  suitable  companion, 
for  then  these  two  lioelli  might  be  bound  up  together,  and  left  to  '  talk 
it  out' 

•  Prdaty;  In  Milton.  t  Hemmstrant,  in  Jfttton. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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It  is  at  least  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  reader  of  these  Morals,  $ft«r 
Jbeiug  talked  to  so  long;  might  have  something  to  say  in  his  tm'n.".    .  . 

Chap  I. 

Sewell. — "  If  you  had  lived  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  what  I  am  about 
to  say  would  prouably  not  have  come  to  you  in  the  shape  of  a  little  book. 
.Thera  was  a  time,  when  Christian  men  did  not  tiiist  to  uooks  to  inculcate 
Christian  truths. 

Companion. — Perhaps  this  was  because  printing  was  not  established  ; 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  reason  of  this  wss,  because  paper  was  not  yet 
invented ;  so  that  there  were  no  better  means  of  preserving  knowledge^ 
.than  by  a  few  parchments  supplemented  by  oral  teaching  But  is  not 
the  Bible  a  book — ^the  book  ot  God  ?  And  must  not  Christian  teachers 
themselves  be  first  taught  b^  this  book  ? 

S. — The  imperfection  of  books  will  be  seen,  if  you  consider  how  you 
will  deal  with  me^  you  have  taken  me  up,  have  you  not,  in  order  to 
iunuse  yourself. 

C. — ^'I  confess  you  promise  some  amusement;  but  proceed,  I  pray 
with  your  reasons. 

— You  can  read  me  just  as  long  as  is  convenient ;  skip  this  passage 
and  that ;  pronounce  me  wrong,  if  I  say  what  you  do  not  agree  with  ; 
criticise  and  judge  me  in  all  thmgs,  instead  of  docilely  submitting  to  be 
^ided  by  me  and  over-ruled. 

C. — Just  so ;  and  I  should  deal  in  this  manner  with  you,  even  if  you 
addressed  me  by  the  voice,  instead  of  the  pen. 

S. — In  the  mean  time  I  am  powerless,  T  cannot  rebuke  you  for  levity  ; 
nor  rouse  you  to  attention^  nor  chastise  3'our  indolence;  nor  reduce  you 
to  humility,  by  showing  your  own  ignorance ;  nor  compel  you  to  study 
;ne. 

C, — ''Why,  this  is  the  dialect  of  a  schoolmaster,  with  a  stout  cane  in 
liis  hand. 

j8^. — And  yet,  by  nej^lecting  me,  you  will  have  made  your  conscience 
more  insensible  to  warmngS|  and  learnt  to  practise  contempt  for  your 
teachers,  and  to  look  on  questions  of  right  and  wron^,  as  things  to  be 
talked  of  and  argued  about,  not  for  practice  and  self-aeniaL 

C. — But  if  right  and  wi*ong  are  not  to  be  '  argued  about, '  why  do 
you  reason  with  me  on  the  subject  t  Besides,  is  it  a  part  of  your  philo* 
isophy^  that  what  is  reasoned  upon,  is  therefore  not  to  ue  acted  upqp,  ?  I 
always  thought  that  the  best  way  to  lead  men  into  right  action,  is  first 
to  show  the  grounds  of  it^  and  tlie  obligations  to  it.  And  that  this,  in- 
stead of  being  opposed  to  action,  (as  your  multiplex  question  assumes,} 
would  most  ukely  lead  to  it. 

S. — ''These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  wise  men  of  old, — wiser 
than  you,  or  any  of  us  in  the  nineteenth  century, — would  have  opened 
their  eyes  with  as  much  contempt  as  holy  men  can  feel  towards  upuh- 
rant  fellow  creatures^  if  any  one  had  proposed  to  make  you  a  good 
Christian,  or  a  good  citisen,  by  means  of  a  booL 

C. — "  Indeed  1  I  very  much  fear,  from  what  you  say,  that  these  con- 
temptuous saints  would  have  been  no  worse  for  having  their  eyes  opened 
a  liule,  and  but  for  interfering  with  their  slsep— good^  easy  souk ! — ^it 
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vmdd  htm  horn  no  matter  if  they  had  opened  thetr  eyes  so  wide^  as  not 
to  be  able  to  shut  them,  again.  1  do  not  wish  to  frighten  these  ancients; 
but,  bj  way  of  a  secret,  let  all  modems  learn,  that  one  who  is  wiser  than 
any  eren  of  the  third  century,  has  left  no  other  means,  that  I  can  hear 
of/  except  a  book  called  The  Book,  by  which  to  enlighten  the  worlds 
Aiid  if  these  gentlemen,  who  hare  slumbered  so  quietly  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  were  ignorant  of  this  fact  while  they  lived,  let  not  the  thunder 
of  the  aanoanoement  disturb  their  repose, — ^  rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit,' 
— we  can  manage  without  you.  There  is  really  a  book  of  more  conse- 
queooe  than  your  '  patristie  folios which  folios  you  can  carry  to  the 
sbades  to  senre  as  a  pillow ;  for  the  Bible  having  made  some  ^  wise  unto 
salvation,'  will  show  them  how  to  teach  others. 

8. — Now  yon  wiU  declare  that  I  have  been  gravely  telling  you  that 
books  are  of  no  use  in  making  men  good.  I  have  said  no  such  thing :  I 
eaid  that  wise  men,  in  former  days,  would  not  have  thought  to  make  you 
good  by  means  of  a  book ;  but  aid  not  say  that  books  were  not  useAil  to 
make  men  good. 

— ^'  Is  not  this  a  specimen  of  jusglery? 

8, — ^By  no  means;  when  you  have  to  take  medicine,  it  must  be 
IffOQght  in  a  glass :  and  the  gls^  is  very  useful  in  curing  you  ;  yet  I 
think  it  is  not  the  glass  which  cures  you ;  and  so  books  may  be  of  great 
service  in  making  you  good,  and  all  the  time  not  be  the  thing  which 
makes  you  stood  at  all !   This  is  a  problem — is  it  not? 

<7.— •*  Why,  truly,  and  rather  a  curious  one.  But  first  we  could  take 
medicine  without  a  glass, — ^we  might  prefer  pills : — or  we  might  read  you 
on  morals.  And  secondly,  the  glass  is  not  useful  in  curing  us,  but  in  con-» 
veying  that  which  does  cure  us :  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  affair^ 
tlian  the  apothecary's  lad,  who  brings  the  nauseous  dose  home  to  us; 
And  thirdly,  books  are  not  merely  the  glass  in  which  the  restorative  is 
eonvcn^ed ;  for  if  so,  we  could  empty  the  book  of  its  contents,  and  still  it 
would  be  a  book :  but  whether  you  would  call  a  lot  of  blank  paper  a 
BiNef  I  cannot  tell.  If  the  Bible  is  simply  a  vessel,  you  may  empty  its 
contents  into  another,  and  then  throw  the  Bible  away.  But  if  you  look 
again,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  that  this  book  is  hotn  the  ghm  and  the 
mediae;  and  you  wiU  also  find,  on  enquiry,  that  this  medicine  is  pre- 
scribed by  one  who  is  a  better  physician  than  either  the  ^  Fathers^  or 
their  infants;  certainly  some  persons  not  only  argue,  but  act  as  if  th^ 
BiUe  were  a  fi^lass,  or  a  phial ;  for  they  woula  tr7  to  extract  the  Balm 
of  Gilead,  ana  put  in  a  nostrum  of  their  own.  But  if,  as  your  illustra* 
tioQ  imjdies,  it  is  what  the  ^lass  contains  which  cures  the  patient,  so  it  is 
what  the  Bible  contains  which  will  cure  the  world.  It  is  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Some  would  suspect  that  you  regard  the  Bible  as  a 
patent  medicine,  of  which  you  are  the  patentee ;  or  that  your  associates 
10  the  *  Snecession '  form  the  '  College  of  Health '  for  the  world ;  but  if 
HoM  is  your  meaning,  it  is  another  problem,  is  it  not?  Whether  yon  can 
^mnuster  to  a  mind  diseased,'  a  wise  patient  may  fairly  question;  since 

;'0D  nay  so  litde  deference  to  that  remedy  which  is  prepared  and  labelled 
r  the  only  physician  of  souls. 
Yoor  first  cbapter  seems  like  a  very  clever  attempt  to  come  aa  near 
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Bs  yoa  can  to  asying  what  you  do  not  moan,  and  tban  aiitoiHfaii^  ihm 
reader  by  the  tnck  of  woroe :  bot  let  ne  adjourn  to  the  eeoond.^ 

Chap.  II. 

8, — ^''The  first  things  then^  which  graat  and  fi;ood  men,  many  agw 
back,  would  have  done  to  make  you  fike  themeelveei  would  have  be^^ 
this :  coming  to  your  cradlcy  they  would  have  bade  your  mother  and 
father  bring  you  (as  a  foul,  polluted,  accursed  thing,  against  which  God 
was  wroth,  and  over  which  the  spirits  of  evil  were  permitted  to  have  do- 
minion,) to  a  place  where  they  would  appoint, 

C. — WelL  go  on,  for  I  am  yery  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  pro- 
cess I  should  nave  been  put  through,  under  the  bookless  training  of  thaae 
g^t  men. 

iSL — ''But,  now,  is  not  this  a  mystery  which  you  cannot  underBtand  ? 
You  lay  there  feeble,  half  blind,  hialf  deaf,  never  haying  heard  of  Ocxl^ 
never  having  disobeyed  him,  and  unstained  by  any  ofience  to  man, — the 
object  of  love  to  your  parents,  yet  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God* 

C. — Surely  you  commit  an  anachronism.  I  am  but  twenty  yean  old  ; 
how  then  could  I  lie  under  the  inspection  of  these  veneraUe  men,  agpes 
ago?  And  certainly  you  seem  to  make  as  ^reat  a  mistake  in  theology 
as  in  chronology,  wnen  you  suppose  me  as  an  infant  personally  hated  ot 
God. 

S. — ^  Now,  are  there  not  other  cases  in  which  men,  boys,  and  childreD^ 
may  be  objects  of  aversion  to  others,  without  being  aware  of  it  themselves^ 
or  without  having  done  anything  to  deserve  it? 

C. — No  doubt,  a  perscm  looking  forward  to  an  inheritance,  might 
hate  a  child  for  being  oom,  so  as  to  come  between  the  expectant  and  the 
ftilfilnient  of  his  hopes ;  but  this  happens  only  in  reference  to  men :  the 
Creator  can  have  no  such  reasons  for  abhorring  children. 

8. — ''  When  you  become  older,  you  will  find,  that  to  look  first  to  your 
own  experience,  to  your  own  understanding,  is  not  the  wisest  or  the  safest 
way  of  solving  mysteries :  rather  consider  who  these  persons  are,  who 
would  come  to  your  cradle — are  they  persons  whom  you  ought  to  trust. 

— ''Very  crood :  I  am  not  to  trust  to  my  own  understanding ;  yet  I 
am  to  decide  whether  these  persons  are  trustworthy :  does  not  tlus  oon* 
stitute  ms  the  judge,  after  all?  Suppose,  now,  I  should  r^ard  their 
wisdom  as  drivelUng  folly ;  ought  I  not  then  to  despise  them,  mstead  of 
irustmg  to  them  ? 

C. — ''  In  the  &rat  place,  who  are  you  that  you  should  despise  any  onef 
You  are  not  wise,  or  would  not  require  instruction ;  nor  experienced,  for 
the  world  is  immeasurable,  and  time  infinite, — ^and  of  these,  you  see  but 
a  part ;  you  are  as  if  in  a  dungeon,  with  one  little  eyelet-hole  in  the  roof, 
and  can  only  see  one  object  at  a  time ;  of  the  future  you  know  nodiing : 
how  far  have  you  travelled  ?  what  have  you  read  ?  what  do  you  know  of 
the  heavenly  regions  ? 

C. — "  Wliv,  certainly  I  am  yery  ignorant  of  history,  geography,  as* 
tronomy,  and  many  other  things ;  but  am  I  therefore  to  believe  what 
every  one  tells  me  I  Must  I  swallow  the  medicines  of  every  quack,  be- 
cause  I  have  not  read  Galen,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  whole  sdenee? 
Besides,  who  told  you  that  the  world  is  immeasurable  ?  I  thought  it  had 
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hmm  HMWtoed;  or  that  tune  ig  infinito  f  I  tfioiiglii  thai  the  diffmnos 
between  tune  and  eteraity  was  thia^  that  time  wae  meaaimd  diiratkMi,(iO 
naaj  jean^)  but  that  eternity  wae  infinite.  Tour  teachings  at  leasts  ia 
aiiapicioBs.  But  if  I  have  omy  a  little  ejelet-hole  to  look  oat  at^  had 
thne  wise  men  of  old  any  better  means?  were  th^  not  in  the  eame  eon* 
dilioitf   Why^thn,  should  I  pat  imjriicit  faith  in  them? 

S. — ^  Yon  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  deny  any  fiM:t  which  Toa  may  r»» 
•eiTe  fitNB  the  testimony  of  oUun,  onleas  it  ia  rafoted  by  other  and  snpe* 
liof  tsnttmony. 

CL — ^This  is  saying  nothing  atall;  ibriflam  to  weig^  eonflietinff 
testimonieay  I  am  tne  decider  Mween  these  ancients  and  tbir  ritalsy  and 
may,  in  Tirtne  of  this  ^  capacity/  vots  against  them* 

Yomr  whole  existence  depends  on  the  belief  of  testimony :  yoQ 
eat  TOW  food  on  the  testimony  ot  the  senrant^  the  cock^  the  battr,  the 
confectioner,  Sx,  Yon  most  often  act  cm  general  principles^  which  are 
deduced  not  from  yoor  own  experience,  but  firom  the  obeenrataon  of 
others:  what  then!  you  ask,  am  I  to  be  creduloosf  I  answer,  you 
ongfat  to  be;  to  exercise  no  judgment  of  your  own  in  oppositioa  to  ac- 
erwaiied  teetimony.  Bbubf  is  a  tibtub;  doubt  u  a  sin.  Now,  God 
has  tfpainted  witnoeseo> — parents  and  society,  with  its  goYemors  and 
Inwsb 

C. — ^  Yon  are  better  at  stating  principles,  than  at  drawing  oondusimia. 
I  am  to  act  on  general  principles  as  deauoed  by  othm:  be  it  so;  but  I 
am  first  to  oonsmr  their  competence  to  draw  tlieir  conclusions ;  whether 
their  induction  has  been  oomjrfete ;  nohetker  men^  whoee  judgment  1  have 
graved  by  ww  own  experience,  put  faith  in  these  inductions;  so  that^  evea 
m  tins  ease,  I  draw  mm  mysmif*  I  am  not  to  believe  agauast  accredited 
testimony ;  but  tUs  supposes  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  accredited  by 
thoee  in  whom  I  haye  reason  to  confide ;  here  is  my  priyate  judgment 
a|pain.  My  parents  are  appointed  witnesses ;  now,  if  you  please,  ichat 
did  the  Creator  give  them  as  a  message  to  mef  suppose  J  am  of  Pagan 
parents,  is  their  reUgume  messam  from  Ood  7  But  you  say,  if  I  belieye 
the  appointed  witnesses,  thou{^  wrong  (for  this  is  implied,)  '  he  (the 
Creator)  will  bear  me  safe  from  harm  ^  now  who  told  you  this?  You 
are  right  in  saying,  '  if  I  belieye  what  Ood  has  put  into  their  mouth,  I 
caaoBOt  err;*  but  fam  not  aware  that  God  has  said  anything  to  me,  ex* 
cept  through  nature  and  the  Bible ;  w  do  you  mean  to  say  that  eyery 
puent  and  governor  is  inspired  ? 

^  Your  rafimnce  to  the  baker,  seryant,  &c,y  is  not  more  happy:  you 
say,  we  must  either  trust  them  or  starve;  perhaps  housekeeping  is  not 
yoor  forte,  or  it  would  have  improved  your  philosophy.  We  trust  the 
baker  from  a  genml  induction  as  to  the  character  or  men ;  we  find  by 
experienoe  that  they  are  not  bent  on  wanton  injury :  otherwise^  like  sol- 
diers  in  a  hostile  country,  we  should  always  go  armed :  and  secondly,  we 
know  from  experience,  that  if  men  cheat  us,  it  is  to  benefit  themselves : 
bat  what  interest  ocmld  a  baker  have  to  poison  all  his  customers  ?  But 
thirdly,  since  from  the  necessity  of  competition,  tradesmen  must  do  the 
best  for  themselvee,  we  trust  to  the  general  report  of  neighbours  who 
have  no  interest  in  lying,  and  who  prove  their  honesty  by  employing  Uio 
baker  they  recommend.  As  to  domestic  servants,  they  are  eitlier  takeik 
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on  trial,  or  bring  a  character  from  persons  whose  Yeracitj  we  hare  reaaon 
to  trust  Let  me,  therefore,  recommend  yon  to  commence  phflosophj 
again,  beginning  at  domestic  economy.  It  would  prove  usenil,  both  in 
removing  these  odd  notions,  and  guudinfi^  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clerg]^.  As  to  testimony  in  general,  and  we  grounds  of  our  belief  in  it, 
experience  explains  all ;  we  have  no  instinct  of  creduUty,  but  are  formed 
to  believe  evidence,  and  this  evidence  is  sifl^d  by  reason :  an  iniiEmt  can 
have  no  conception  of  veracity,  except  as  it  is  the  constant  association  of 
a  sound  and  an  object,  this  sound  thus  becoming  the  name ;  at  first  the 
object  must  be  pomted  out  in  connexion  with  the  sound ;  thus  it  leama  to 
distinguish  one  parent  by  the  sound  ^  mother another  hj  that  of  *  iatiier.' 
The  same  is  true  of  qualities ;  the  word  '  nice '  is  used  m  connexion  with 
an  agreeable  taste ;  afterwards,  this  sound  leads  the  child  to  expect  a 
repetition  of  the  same :  but  on  some  occasion  when  this  word  has  been 
used,  physic  instead  of  food  is  administered,— thereupon  the  child's  m« 
duetimy  that  words  are  used  in  ffood  faith  for  certain  objects  or  qualities, 
is  shaken ;  and  hence  we  naturally  suspect  physic,  and  but  for  a  corrected 
induction,  should  eschew  physicians ;  the  corrected  induction  is  this,-— 
trust  physicians,  but  beware  of  (juacks,  whether  in  physics,  metaphysics, 
or  divimtys  But  in  conclusion,  it  seems  strange  that  here  to  aoubt  is 
sin  ;  whereas  afterwards,  you  prove  that  the  sin  consists  in  not  believing" 
rightly,  t.  not  conforming  our  ideas  to  the  fact  of  things.  But  if  a 
person  tells  us  something^  that  does  not  agree  with  reality,  we  are  sinful 
m  doubting;  yet  must  oe  sinful  in  not  thinking  accoraing  to  reality  f 
This,  however,  is  explained;  'reality'  comes  at  last  to  mean — Church 
dogmas — a  creed ! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  is  this, — ^rely  upon  testimony, 
(Ui  wit,  of  the  Church,  to  wit,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  of  the  An^lo- 
CathoUc,  and  that  mil  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic !)  but  guard  against 
the  testimony  of  reason,  for  it  is  internal ;  of  Dissenters,  for  they  are 
schismatics ;  of  theBible.  for  a  book  is  incomplete ;  indeed,  it  is  a  spin* 
tual  'safe,'  to  be  opened  only  by  Peter's  key." 

Chap.  Ill, 

C. — ''  ThiB^  then,  is  my  theory  of  belief ;  namely,  that  evidence  sp* 
peals  to  individual  reason ;  that  testimony  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  '  private  judgment;'  and  that  neither  a  parent,  nor  the  State,  as  such, 
has  any  divme  authority  to  enforce  reliffion.  Besides,  how  are  we  to 
manage,  when  parents  sav  one  thing,  and  the  State  says  another;  and 
when,  in  addition,  several  Churches  (as  the  Anglican  and  Bomish)  daim 
exclusive  authori^  ?   Is  not  testimony  bewildering  here  ? 

S. — *^  That  is  the  very  problem  I  am  about  to  sdve :  the  men  of  whom 
I  spoke,  as  coming  to  your  cradle,  if  you  had  been  bom  1600  years  ago, 
are  not  mere  imaginary  persons  who  lived  and  died,  leaving  nothing  but 
their  name  and  ashes  behind  them ;  it  is  to  their  testimony  we  are  to 
look  backy  by  which  you  must  abide,  if  your  parent  or  your  hing  seem 
to  betray  their  trusty  and  speak  words  which  you  ought  not  to  obey. 

C, — You  say  these  are  not  merely  ima^pnaiy  persons,  who  lived  and 
died ; — did  you  ever  know  any  mere  ima^nary  persons  to  live  and  die  t 
On  what  ground  do  you  cite  the  authority  of  those  men  ?   The  whole 
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leaolvfls  itedf  into  thia, — believe  thoee  whom  Professor  SewsQ  reoom* 
mends.  But,  Sir,  where  are  your  own  credentials  t  Jesus  I  know,  and 
Paid  I  knowy  but  who  are  yex  As  to  these  andents,  let  me  further  ask^ 
do  they  all  say  the  same  thin^ ;  and  is  every  thinp^  they  say  to  be  believed  ? 
I  fear  we  shaU  be  as  oonfused  as  ever,  even  when  on  your  sole  reoom* 
mendation,  we  disobey  a  higher  authority our  parents  and  the  State; 
— traoiiple  on  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  appomted  testimony  of  pa^ 
rents  I  and  at  your  unauthorised  suggestion,  oe  ^ided  by  the  builders  of 
BabeL  Besides,  Sir,  we  are  to  abandon  these  divmely  appointed  teachers, 
if  they  *seem  to  betray  their  trust;'  we  are  to  scrutinize  their  teaching, 
and  reject  them  on  a  '  poor  likelihood  of  modem  seeming  V  You  told  ma 
hefore,  that  to  look  to  my  own  understanding  was  not  the  wisest  method: 
now,  it  seems,  that  method  is  to  be  adopted.  Who  am  I  that  I  should 
debase  any  one,  much  less  those  whom  God  has  appointed  7  In  your 
sdvocacy  of  testimony,  you  make  every  man  his  own  pope^  and  turn  out 
a  greater  heretic  than  any  Dissenter. 

& — All  this  I  admit,  is  Uable  to  much  misinterpretation ;  but  let  us 
consider  the  case ;  look  around  where  you  are  living;  besides  parents  and 
msgistrate9,  set  over  you  by  God,  there  are  other  persons,  who  call  them* 
selves  ministers  of  God :  they  profess  to  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do; 
but  they  differ  vezy  much  as  to  the  nature  of  their  message.  One  of 
tibese  ministers  rises  up  every  Sunday  in  a  sacred  old  building  called  the 
church;  othexs  rise  up  in  otherplaces,  which  they  may  not  call  sacred: 
each  professes  to  discourse  on  Christian  morals ;  now  need  I  tell  you 
that  tnese  are  the  most  important  subjects  which  man  can  discuss  ? 

— "  It  would  be  better  you  should  not  tell  nie  this,  for  it  is  not  true ; 
you  mistake  the  difference  between  these  men.  They  do  not '  differ  very 
much  as  to  the  nature  of  their  message the  question  is  all  about  the 
mesfeftgers;  and  indeed  you  allow  this  to  be  the  point  at  issue  when  you 
say,  that  ^  in  particular  each  declares  himself  to  be  the  only  one  right, 
and  that  all  not  having  the  same  credentials  are  impostors  V  You  speak 
of  an  old  sacred  building  called  the  church:  do  you  deny  this  name  to 
buildings?  Besides,  in  theology  the  term  Church  means  strictly, 
not  an  assembly  of  stoi^es,  fastened  together  by  mortar,  but  an  assembly 
cf  men,  united  o;^  faith  and  love.  You  are  particularly  forcible  in  assert- 
ing that  *  some  rise  up  in  other  places  which,  tJieff  may  not  call  sacred.' 
Whv  not?  'what's  in  a  namer  'The  rose  by  any  other  name  wotdd 
smell  as  sweet.'  Then  call  them  chapels,  or  meeting-houses,  or  what  you 
please.  But,  Sir,  have  you  not  been  wandering?  What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  1500  years  ago,  the  propriety  of  our  fistening  to  the  ancients  ? 
Yon  seem  now  to  plead  for  certain  modems. 

& — *^  We  agreed  that  the  first  testimony  to  which  we  should  look,  is 
that  of  parents ;  secondly,  the  laws  of  the  land ;  these  laws  recognize  the 
clergy  as  aiding  the  government  in  educating  the  people :  parent,  king, 
and  clergy,  th^  ate  the  three  authorized  witnesses  of  God ;  you  cannot 
omit  one  without  great  danger  and  folly. 

C—^'  Your  conclusion  is  rather  too  wide  here :  we  have  only  two  na^ 
tural  witnesses,  parent  and  king ;  the  clergy  are  not  co-ordinate^  or  equal, 
but  are  delegated ;  their  authority  is  not  ori^al,  but  derivative,  depend- 
ing on  the  vote  of  parents  and  State :  this  is  a  part  of  your  own  theory, 
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80  ihat  7<m  have  thrust  the  der^  into  this  equal  poeitioiii  hy  n  ^lamd 
and  impotent  oondusion.'  The  clergy  do  not  stand  as  independoit  wit- 
nesses, they  are  authorised  by  the  ung^s  authority^  and,  therefore,  when 
parents  and  State  vote  against  the  clergy, 

^  Othello's  occnpsdon's  gone." 
Bat  yon  make  the  appointed  equal  to.  the  appointors:  nay,  more,  if  the 
State  does  not  testify  to  my  taste,  I  must  reject  this  authorized  testi- 
mony,— ^that  of  God  m  the  hii^,  and  be  guidea  by  those  against  whom 
my  natural  rulers  warn  me !   Tnis  is  a  very  pretty  ethical  dance. 

S. — You  must  make  a  decision  as  to  which  teacher  you  will  follow— 
is  it  a  light  question  f  Suppose  two  men  pretended  to  bring  a  m^saM 
from  your  sovereifina,  oufl^nt  you  not  carefully  to  consider  which  is  tne 
true  messenger f  This,  then,  is  your  position  towards  God: 
respotmbiUty  U  laid  on  yowr  shoulders,  of  deciding  which  religious  teacner 
you  are  to  follow. 

C. — Why  this  is  entirely  a  new  subject ;  I  thought  the  authorised 
guides,  parent  and  State,  were  the  proper  parties  to  help  me  out :  and 
that  if  I  followed  them,  Ood  fvould  bear  ms  safe  from  harm ;  at  leas^ 
you  told  me  so ;  now,  it  appears,  the  subject  is  one  of  individual  respon- 
sibility—of private  judgment; — ^this  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dissenters, 
But  how  does  this  nelp  either  to  fortify  the  authoritv  of  the  State,  to 
build  up  defences  for  tne  present  clergy,  or  those  of  1500  years  ago  t 
First,  I  am  to  believe  what  I  am  told,  what  I  learn  at  home,  and  what 
parliament  or  king  teaches ;  secondly,  am  I  to  believe  the  clergy  on  thd 
testimony  of  these  witnesses ;  and  thirdly,  am  to  reject  these  witnesses 
when  the  cleray  advise  me.  If  the  State  and  my  parents  '  hesitate  In 
selecting,'  and  so  in  authorizing j  a  religious  teacner;  or,  if  they  decide 
improperly,  must  I  be  self-sufficient,  take  the  advice  of  schismatics,  and 
decide  on  my  own  account — and  at  my  own  risk  ? 

S. — The  following  suggestions  may  aid  you  in  this  choice :  first,  does 
your  parent  take  you  to  church ;  does  he  teU  you  that  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  is  your  religious  instructor  f  If  not,  I  have  little  intention  of 
addressing  myself  to  you. 

C. — ^''Then  yours  is  a  Churchman's  argument,  to  convince  a  Church- 
man : — an  easy  task ;  pagans,  infidels,  and  Dissenters  will  find  no  relief 
in  your  ethics ;  your  book  may  be  called  '  a  guide  to  home,  intended  es- 
pecially for  persons  who  never  go  out.' 

8. — Happily  you  (a  young  Churchman)  can  have  litde  embarrass- 
ment :  the  State  and  your  parents  agree ;  formerly  the  State  would  have 
compelled  you  to  attend  cturch,  and  would  have  punished  those  who 
should  entice  you  away ;  and  even  now,  the  Church  is  '  established :' — 
that  is,  the  government  wishes  it  to  be  respected ;  now  with  these  two 
voices  joining  together,  you  must  be  running  a  great  risk,  adopting  any 
other  teacher  than  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

C, — Oh,  for  a  thumbsCTew !  But  you  observe  that  the  State  now 
tolerates— allows  dissent :  the  chief  gvide  therefore,  admits  that  the  eler^ 
gyman  may  be  dispensed  with. 

S. — Both  these  voices  (viz.  of  the  State  and  of  parents)  may  be 
wrong. 

C. — Alas,  then,  for  the  sure  guidance  of  testamony !  the  plam  rule 
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with  wkieh  you  started : — ^whv  this  will  unsettle  high  Ghnreh'inai  them- 
aelfBB !  You  gave  me  two  wings,  on  which  I  was  to  soar  with  confidence ) 
when  lo  I  having  approached  the  son,  the  wax  melts,  and  I  am  plunged 
•gain  into  the  sea  oi  doubt. 

& — "  What,  then,  are  you  to  do  ?  plainl j  this,  ask  all  except  the  der- 
gjman  for  their  credentials :  for  mutil  his  title  is  dis{Nroved,  and  a  better 
established,  he  is  safe,  having  the  ground  of  prescription,  in  the  voices  of 
jour  parents  and  the  State ;  but  ask  the  Dissenter,  where  is  the  proof 
that  I  shall  offend  Ghxi,  by  not  listening  to  y<m  f 

d — The  State  gives  Dissenters  almost  ecjual  prescription  with  your- 
selves, and  many  parents  not  only  encourage  dissent,  but  practise  it  them- 
sfdves;  so  that  tluB  grounds  of  this  prescriptive  right,  which  has  an  ade* 
quate  reason  in  the  witness  of  our  parents  and  tne  State,  are  extended 
beyond  the  Church,  and  Dissenters  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  you* 
As  to  the  question  you  bid  me  put  to  them,  it  would  fall  short,  like  a 
fiaebly-ehot  arrow :  for  they  do  not  ask  me  to  listen  to  them,  they  have 
not  so  much  presumption ;  but  ask  me  to  listen  to  the  Bible, — they  sim* 
ply  put  me  in  mind  of  what  God  has  said,  without  claiming  any  authority 
on  their  own  account.  But  I  am  really  anxious  to  know  the  nature  of 
that  commission*  which  throws  down  the  only  testimony  you  have  setup. 

S. — I  will  tell  you  first  what  the  clergyman  of  your  parish  will,  or 
ought  to  say ;  you  believe  me  to  be  vour  proper  religious  instructor :  be* 
cause  your  parents  and  the  laws  ot  the  land  have  told  you  so ;  it  is  a 
«i$e  and  aaegtuUe  reason :  but  I  will  show  you  further,  the  reasonableness 
of  confiding  m  me;  /  mil  indtdge  you  with  a  tight  of  my  commission 
from  Ghdi  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  one  who  dares  to  threaten  and 
jvomise  in  the  name  of  Ood,  without  having  received  his  especial  injuno^ 
tion  to  do  so,  and  his  engagement  to  ratify  my  terms. 

C. — ^  You  promise  fairfy ;  a  sight  of  this  commission  will  certainly 
relieve  me :  yet  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  you  may  produce  on  your 
own  account^  you  are  appealing  to  my  private  judgment;  I  am  bound, 
rsther,  asyou  have  before  observed,  to  listen  to  authorized  witnesses,  for 
I '  obey  Ood  in  obeying  my  parents  and  governors!  But  proceed,  I  pray, 
inth  your  commission. 

S. — ^  You  look  on  me  as  an  individual :  I  have  no  claim,  as  an  indivi* 
dual,  to  teach  ^ou ;  but  as  the  representative  of  a  vast  body.  Almost  as 
Balaam  said, '  if  thou  wouldest  give  me  thy  house  full  of  silver  and  (j^old, 
I  eamskot  go  beyond  the  eowmands  of  that  oody;  but  what  that  body  saithy 
thai  mil  I  sj^eak!  I  may  be  ignorant,  inefficient,  unworthy,  but  all 
these  have  httle  to  do  with  my  office  as  regards  yourself, — a  letter  is 
little  fffeeted  by  the  appearance  of  him  who  brings  it  You  will  see  in 
each  district  others  like  myself,  representing  a  vast  body,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  as  individuals  tney  are  nothing. 

C. — This  vast  body,  then,  is  an  abstraction :  one  of  the  Realists^ 
actual  generalisations ;  but,  curious  enough,  each  member  of  this  body  is 
nothing :  yet  the  body  is  made  up  of  the  members,  whence  we  may,  by 
a  ample  addition  sum,  discover  that  the  whole  body  comes  to  nothing. 
But  you  almost  ouote  Balaam :  could  you  not  quite  have  quoted  another 
personage  who  ngured  in  connexion  with  that  conscientious  conjuror? 
You  nuay  remember  that  his  firiendly  companion  saw  better  than. he  did; 
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—but  now^  you  were  to  show  me  a  commission  from  God,  and  yet  you 
say, '  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  that  body though  Ba- 
laam  was  blinder  thm  his  ass,  he  knew  better  than  to  give  such  a  reason. 
The  'body/  it  seems,  ffives  authority  to  its  members;  there  must  be 
son^ethinff  awful  in  the  daims  of  a  society  tvhich  fvorships  its  onm  aggre* 
gate,  and  finds  its  highest  sanctions,  m  what  its  members,  who  are 
Idothin^,  agree  to  in  their  united  capacity.  This  society  also  must  be 
good,  if  it  can  shield  the  inefficiency  ot  its  agents;  you  are  armed  with  a 
vast  power,  and  thous^h  yourself  a  mere  stammerer,  have  a  reservoir  of 
influence  in  the  funds  of  a  body  of  ciphers.  Look,  now,  at  your  own 
words :  '  a  letter  is  not  affected  by  the  appearance  of  him  who  brinfi;8  it 
it  seems,  then,  you  are  but  a  society  ot  penny  postmen  after  all!  now 
why  should  the  letter  be  any  worse,  if  a  Dissenter  carrv  it?  Your  own 
reasoning  shows  that  the  gospel,  which  is  the  divine  letter,  can  as  well 
be  conveyed  by  Dissenters  as  by  others.   But  proceed. 

8. — ''How  came  we  here:  of  ourselves?  No;  we  were  solemnly 
commisffloned  from  the  heads  or  rulers  of  this  society,  the  Church ;  they 
del^rated  to  us  this  exclusive  power  of  making  you  good. 

V. — A  Dissenting  preacher  might,  ¥rith  equal  truth,  saj  the  very 
same:  'how  came  I  here ;— of  mvself  ?  No.  The  Church  invited  me, 
and  my  brother  ministers  ordained  me; — ^nay,  more,  Christ  commanded 
me.'  But,  Sir,  we  have  not  yet  reached  your  divine  commission:  we 
have  heurd  simply  Church  authority;  now  the  Church  is  as  much  ques- 
tioned  as  yourseli, — ^indeed  the  Church  you  speak  of  is  made  up  of  such 
as  you ;  and,  therefore,  your  commission,  so  far,  is  self-derived. 

o. — "But  further,  tJie  teachme  of  this  Church  is  full  of  mysteries; 
whereas,  men  would  have  invented  an  easy  system. 

C. — ^"  I  am  not  sure  of  that :  Swedenborg  invented,  or  rather  dreamed; 
some  strange  things ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  believe  them,  because  they 
are  preposterous  ? 

S. — "The  powers  assumed  by  the  Church  are  awful :  and,  if  not  from 
God,  are  blaspuemously  assumed  by  man.  The  promise  of  communicat- 
ing the  divine  nature — ^which  is  nothing  more  than  an  every-day  promise 
of^ bhe  Church :  is  it  not  awful  ?  if  a  lie,  should  we  not  have  seen  God's 
venfieance :  and  yet  it  is  preserved,  and  has  been  for  1800  years. 

v. — ^"This  is  a  strange  argument;  which  do  you  think  is  a  greater 
likeUhood, — ^that  God  has  given  such  a  power,  or  that  the  Church  is  an 
impostor  ?  Suppose  the  exorcist  Jews  had  reasoned  thus  with  the  demons, 
'do  you  think  we  should  pretend  to  such  power,  if  we  had  it  not?'  the 
only  answer  would  have  been  what  it  was, — a  sound  beating.  Yet  it 
seems  times  are  altered,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  lie  is  a  presumption  in 
its  &vour;  and  iecauie  sentence  is  not  speedily  executedf  because  God 
delays,  he  therefore  forgets, — ^nay,  more,  approves ;  your  great  argument, 
then,  is  the  longevity  of  this  lie !  many  others  have  liv^  to  a  good  old 
age :  indeed,  some  things  will  not  die — even  when  their  brains  are  out, 
and  why  ?  because  brainless  men  continue  to  aid,  abet,  and  foster 
them.  Kemember  the  summing  up  of  your  argument, — ^this  is  a  great 
lie,  and  an  old  lie,  and  therefore  must  be  a  truth !  It  will  nevertheless 
be  a  lie  still,  though  it  hang  like  a  cloud  over  the  world  till  the  end 
of  time. 
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Sn — ^  Whence  then  did  the  rulers  of  the  Church  reodve  these  truths 
aad  powers  committed  to  them — ^her  creeds,  articles  of  fidth,  and  (lastfy ! ) 
her  Bible?  From  a  stiU  vaster  society,  the  GathoUc  Church,  not  the 
Bomish  Church ;  (!)  trace  hack  1500  years,  and  you  will  find  the  source 
of  the  dergy 's  teaching  powers. 

— ^**Hei«  is  our  old  date  again — 1500.  What  is  the  Catholic 
Church?  'Not  the  Bomish,'  and  certainly  not  Dissenters;  what  body, 
then^  may  you  mean?  Your  description  of  a  society  is  beautifbl  and 
true,  but  not  in  your  application  of  it;  the  only  oneness  of  the  Church  is;, 
the  relation  of  its  various  members  to  Christ :  he  is  the  vine,  Christians 
are  the  branches,  and  in  whatever  external  community  they  may  be 
finmd,  they  form  part  of  a  society  that  escapes  your  defimtions,  and  sports 
with  aD  sectarian  boundaries.  '  To  this  vast,  ancient  and  venerable  soci- 
^y,  1500  years  a^,  we  trace  what  we  now  would  teach.'  Indeed,  and 
T&  not  this  ending  m  mist? 

S. — This  society  derived  its  power  fipom  thirteen  men,  who  travelled, 
fi>rmed  Churches,  appointed  ministers,  and  made  them  the  channels 
for  eowoeying^  through  a  perpetual  eueceesian,  the  spirit  of  Ood 
himself. 

C. — ^"This  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  but  like  a  skilful  architect, 
you  hide  this  important  fiistening ;  when  and  where  did  the  thirteen  con- 
fer this  power  upon  then*  successors  ?  We  find  a  good  deal  about  these 
men  in  a  certain  book,  but  little  about  what  you  speak  of :  nor  have  we 
any  proof  that  you  belong  to  the  society  then  formed;  indeed,  your 
shorter  plan  would  have  been  to  have  stated  at  once,  that  your  commiS' 
sian  was  received  from  the  Apostles^  and  is  kept  quietly  among  yourselves. 
You  promised  to  indulge  me  with  a  sight  of  it :  when  lo !  your  commis- 
sion is  a  bare  assertion  of  your  own,  that  is  so  ashamed  of  itself,  as  to 
take  refuge  some  centuries  in  the  distance. 

& — ^  Such,  then,  are  the  claims  of  a  minister  of  the  Church :  no  other 
professed  minister  of  Grod  in  this  coimtry  can  say  the  same. 

C. — ^''They  can  if  they  like;  but  surely  will  not  be  so  blindly  ambi* 
tioms. 

8. — ^  The  Komanist  has  received  the  powers  (! !)  but  confesses  to  have 
altered  the  doctrines. 

C. — "  I  deny  the  first  part ;  the  Bomanist  may  settle  the  second  with 
yoa :  but  why  should  brethren  disf^^  ? 

8. — ^^'The  Dissenter  does  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  either  the 
powers  at  the  doctrines ;  he  asserts  doctrines,  and  some  few  assert  powers : 
out  both  are  traced  to  man. 

C. — Is  the  Dissenter  any  worse  for  not  being  a  pretender  f  but  what 
is  meant  by  his  not  pretending  to  doctrine,  and  yet  asserting  doctrines? — 
^ley  are  traced  to  man;  you  would  oblige  me  by  telling  me  what  sect 
traces  its  doctrines  to  man:  and  secondly,  by  explammg  wherein  this 
woold  (if  true)  differ  from  you,  only  that  you  prefer  ancients,  whilst  Dis- 
seoters,  as  yon  say,  take  the  modems ;  but  you  are  plainly  as  iterant  of 
Dissenters  as  of  logic;  they  rely  on  the  unadulterated  word  of  Q^^j 
which  (whatever  you  may  say)  is  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvatio,j' 
whilst  yoa  fei^t  the  great  end  of  the  gospel,  which  is,  to  bless  meu, 
honour  Christ;  making  it  your  chief  ami  to  enslave  men,  and  honour  tixe 
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''Etert  plant  which  mt  heaysnlt  Father  hath  not  planted 

SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 

In  tbo88  who  think  a  Nadooal  Church  right.  Dissent  ii  a  sin ;  in  those  who  think 
it  wrong,  sQeuoe  is  a  shame. 


Or,  thb  oovino  op  Ghriat  in  the  shakinq  op  the  Nations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  great  fiunilT  of 
inaiikiiid,  to  appreciate  the  eyents  and  tendencies  of  the  affe  in  which 
they  live.  Especially  those  living  in  stirring  times,  should  know  into 
one  course  of  public  action  their  own  influence,  however  limited,  should 
be  thrown :  and  this  is  why  the  interests  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
linked  to^^ether  b^  the  ^  one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  that  each  may  con- 
tribute his  share  m  the  common  duties  and  advance  of  the  world.  And 
not  only  as  our  guide  for  individual  duties,  are  we  bound  to  understand 
tbe  state  of  pnbJUc  events,  but  also,  as  reading  the  foot-prints  of  divine 
providence,  as  Qod  moves  amongst  the  nations,  and  intimates  his  will 
and  purpose,  that  we  should  know  that  verily  God  ruleth  over  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  both  as  apportioning  our  earthly  lot,  and  carrying  out  his 
designs  even  by  the  complication  of  human  interests,  parties,  and  preju- 
dioes,  as  well  as  by  the  du^t  agency  of  those  who  study  and  conform 
to.  his  written  and  revealed  wilL 

The  times  in  which  we  live,  are  pregnant  with  interest,  and  as  Christ 
eaid  to  the  Jews,  so  he  says  to  us,  "  can  ye  not  discern  the  eigne  of  these 
timeer 

Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  principle,  between  our  position  and  theirs ; 
for  then  there  were  signs  of  Chnsf  s  coming  with  reward  and  vengeance ; 
for  the  redemption  of  the  oppressed,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  obstinate : 
and  so  he  is  now  coming  in  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  may 
bring  with  him  tbe  soou^e  of  great  armies  to  overthrow  existing  despot- 
ismsy  as  he  brought  the  Komans  upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  in 
torn  he  overthrew  the  Roman  power,  when  it  was  great  only  in  extending 
its  yoke  over  the  conquered  nations.  We  must  not  shut  Christ  out  of 
faistarv  and  providence ;  nor  be  blind  to  what  is  preparing  the  wa^  of  his 
goqM^  by  elevating  the  plains  of  human  bondage,  and  leveUing  the 
moontains  of  human  tyranny,  to  make  a  highway  for  his  word,  and  a 
secure  sanctuary  for  free  conscience. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES  : 


so  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  marks  of  his  progress,  or  intimations  of  his  eomingy  may  be  neen 
in  the  signs  of  thesetimes,  as  dearly  as  in  the  days  of  his  earthly  sqf  oarn; 
for  what  is  the  true  object  of  all  political  and  national  chan^  except  to 
secure  liberty,  wherein  the  Bible  is  carried  in  the  ark  of  safety  ^  and 
what  is  the  precise  aim  of  the  allied  powers  of  despotism,  but  to  prevent 
the  free  use  and  discussion  of  that  charter  of  mankmd  ?  It  is  this  which 
is  feared,  and  accordingly,  tiie  true  test  of  a  nati<m's  fireedom,  is  found 
by  this  one  enquiry, — are  the  Scriptures  free;  is  conscience  bound? 
Where  governments  are  active  in  fettering  these,  there  do  they  see  and 
fear  the  coming  of  Christ  What  then  are  the  signs  of  his  coming,  and 
of  the  freedom  of  the  world  7 

We  find  that  our  Lord  upbraided  the  Pharisees  for  their  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  events  around  them,  whilst  thej^  were  observant  and  know* 
ing  in  other  matters,  and  looking  for  signs  of  a  wrong  description. 

The  Pharisees  also  ¥rith  the  Sadducees  came,  and  tem{mng  desired 
him  that  he  would  shew  them  a  sign  firom  heaven.  He  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  when  it  is  evening,  ^e  say,  will  be  &ir  weather :  for 
the  sky  is  red.  And  in  the  momino^,  it  mil  be  foul  weather  to  day :  for 
the  sky  is  red  and  lowerins^.  0  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of 
the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  decern  the  signs  of  die  times  7  A  wicked  and 
adulterous  ^neration  seeketh  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be 
given  unto  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  And  he  left  them  and 
departed."— (Matt  xvi.  1-4.) 

The  Jews  were  notorious  for  seddng  signs  of  their  sort,  and  this  is 
ffiven  as  their  national  characteristic;  '^the  Jews  require  a  sign,'*  look 
for  outward  vulgar  wonders,  a  brightness  in  the  heavens,  at  which  they 
may  sav,  lo !  there !"  and  so  they  overlook  that  kingdom  which  cometli 
not  with  observation,  that  is  not  ushered  in  with  noise,  and  glare,  and 
shew,  but  marches  silently  in  the  course  of  events,  and  developes  itself 
in  the  movements  of  the  world,  as  a  little  leaven,  which  a  woman  took 
Mid  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal so  God  took  and  hid  his  gospel, 
to  leaven  the  mass  of  society,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  events  taking  place. 

The  Jews  seeking  a  sign,  looked  up  to  the  clouds,  and  thought  that 
all  signs  fi*om  heaven  were  there;  but  the  Saviour  tells  them  to  look 
lower  down,  and  find  a  siffn  firom  the  ground,  where  also  heaven  works ; 
for  as  Jonah  was  three  aays  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth ;  and  thence  the  sign 
shall  appear. 

Whilst  in  the  events  then  occurring,  above  ground,  but  lower  than  the 
clouds,  even  in  actual  society ;  there  also  were  heavenly  signs :  but  a 
si^  from  heaven,  in  their  cloudy  sense,  was  not  wrought  to  gratify  their 
bhnd  and  insolent  questioning :  no  such  si^n  was  ^ven,  because  it  would 
have  been  out  of  place,  and  because  they  aid  not  deserve  one : — the  Pha- 
risees   tempting  liim  said.  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign  firom  thee !" 

Whereas  the  foot  was  they  would  not  see  one,  for  they  had  so  closed 
their  eyes  to  real  signs,  as  not  to  be  in  the  mood,  and  therefore  not  able 
to  perceive  a  sign :  since  their  eyes  they  had  closed,"  so  that  seeing  they 
saw  not,  but  were  the  blind  people  that  had  eyes,"  and  could  not  see  for 
prejudice  and  hardness  of  heart. 
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Hie  Sanoor  nerer  reirised  to  perform  miracles  when,  asked  in  a  proper 
suumer;  if  a  man  wanted  healing,  or  took  another  to  be  healed,  he  was 
aever  refiised :  nnlike  our  modem  sign-mongers,*  who,  boasting  of  their 
miracles,  yet  lefbse  to  perform  any,  and  cdl  those  who  apply  for  their 
aid, — ^"sign-seekers:"  as  though  the  sign-doers,  should  not  meet  the 
wants  of  Uie  seekers !    But  no  doubt  they  would,  if  they  could. 

The  Redeemer  never  reproached  the  Jews  (nor  turned  men  away  un- 
bealed^  when  they  sought  nis  aid  in  a  real  case  of  deprivation  or  suffering  ; 
bat  only  when  ther  proposed  nerc  and  absurd  tests  of  his  power,  and  dis- 
ngarded  what  he  had  already  done : — miracles  and  signs  performed  in  an 
open  and  incontestible  manner. 

Thff^  were  ri^'ht,  therefore,  in  seeking  signs,  but  should  have  looked  in 
die  ri^ht  direction,  and  should  have  tried  to  read  the  signs  which  he  dis- 
played :  hence  he  directed  them  to  turn  away  from  star-gazing,  and  look- 
ing for  physical  portents,  to  examine  the  movements  of  Ood's  providence, 
in  which  there  are  always  indications  of  his  will  and  purpose. 

Hence,  our  Lord  condenmed  the  Pharisees  for  their  blindness  in  these 
matters :  they  were  knowing  enough  in  what  was  of  comparatively  little 
coosequenoe,  as  we  find  many  persons  half  learned  on  other  matters, 
whilst  auite  ignorant  of  the  gospel ;  and  yet  pretending  to  judge  of  it, 
bp  the  ught  of  foreign  questions. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  cusgrace  to  those  pretending  to  accomplishments, 
than  an  ignorance  of  Christiaaity :  yet  we  find  many,  both  infidels  and 
rationalists,  condemning  what  they  call  religious  dogmas,  very  domati- 
cally;  and  shewing  a  aught  acquaintance  with  second-hand  statements, 
or  traditional  illuminations,  which  would  entirely  vanish,  were  they  to 
stody  the  Scriptures. 

Tnese  Pharisees,  had  a  similar  wisdom,  they  were  well  up  in  Moore's 
Almanack;  had  studied  the  clouds,  but  could  not  see  what  was  going  on 
around  them. 

There  were  plenty  of  signsy  indications  of  coming  events,  and  calls  to 
obvious  duty ;  in  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  its  fulfilments ;  in  the  visit 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  teaching  ot  John,  to  whose  baptism  they  resorted ; 
and  by  whom  dierefore  thej  were  condemned.  In  tne  miracles  of  Christ, 
which  were  public  and  plain  fulfilments  of  the  prophets ;  in  the  doctrines 
he  preachea,  which  coincided  with  the  miracles ;  and  also  carried  their 
own  authority ;  as  if  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  ot  the 
King  of  kings. 

I^sides  lul  these  intimations,  there  was  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
power,  taking  the  sceptre  from  Judah,  and  the  Lawgiver  from  between 
nis  feet,  so  that  the  Shiloh  was  to  be  expected.  Everything  indicated 
the  mission  of  the  Saviour ;  the  times  were  full  of  signs^  but  the  Phari- 
sees and  Scribes  were  blind. 

They  could  proniosticate  the  weather  as  some  meteorological  societies 
amoo^  1^,  did  of  late,  though  they  often  put  foul  for  fSur :  and  so  failed 
even  m  weather-wisdom. 

Sorely  there  are  signs  now  for  us  to  read  in  our  times :  and  we  should 
read  tmm  as  »gns  of  the  Saviout^s  coming ;  not  in  his  bodily  reign, 
wUdiis  mexpeJUentl  hut  to  see  how  he  is  coming  in  his  providence, 
tfaropgh  the  snaking  of  the  nations  to  his  throne  of  spiritual  power^ 
*  The  Latter  Day  Saints,  &c. 
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It  is  trne,  we  may  easily  exaggerate  the  importance  of  ov  own  age, 
as  many  are  apt  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  times,  the  era,  the  age^ 
and  are  quick  at  discerning  a  great  crisU ;  the  tooth-ache,  or  some  slight 
disappointment,  is  powerml  enough  in  the  estimation  of  some,  to  pat  the 
times  out  of  joint,  and  darken  the  world's  hopes ;  it  is  equally  true,  that 
all  ages  are  in  some  respects  alike,  certainly  all  are  important,  and  the 
importance  increases,  as  the  plot  of  the  human  drama  thickens  and  ad- 
vances. 

One  writer,  considering  the  mixed  character  of  all  times,  and  ohserving 
the  exclusive  epithets  applied  by  some,  determines  not  to  employ  any 
such  terms  as  the  barbarous  age,"  &c.,  but  simply  and  safely  to  call  it 
the  age. 

The  passage  occurs  in  a  well  turned  compliment  to  music,  whose  as- 
suaging influence  pves  occasion  to  mention  the  annoyances  and  stings 
from  wnich  it  relieves  us,  and  so  gall  is  mingled  with  the  honey :  as 
when  persons  repudiate  the  httleness  of  others,  and  mildly  exalt  their 
own  charitable  spirit,  as  having  no  sympathy  for  those  who  are  revilers, 
peace-breakers,  incendiary ;  and  whilst  railing  against  railers,  and  crying 
down  brawlers,  bless  themselTea  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are, 
but  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

So  the  harmony  of  music,  is  set  off  by  the  discords  it  composes : — it 
helps  to  relieve  and  soothe  the  mind,  and  is  a  sort  of  refuge  from  some 
of  the  evils  of  life ;  from  slights,  and  neglects,  and  censures,  and  insults^ 
and  disappointments ;  from  the  warmth  of  red  enemies,  and  the  coldness 
of  pretended  friends ;  from  your  well-fmshere  (as  they  may  justly  be 
caDed,  in  opposition  to  welldoers )  whose  inclinations  to  serve  you  always 
decrease,  in  a  most  mathematical  proportion,  as  their  opportonitieB  to  do 
it  increase;  from 

The  proad  man's  contumely,  and  the  spurns 
Which  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes; 

from  grievances  which  are  not  peculair  to  this  age ;  which  (says  Swifl) 
the  poets  call  this  censorious  age^  and  the  divines  this  sinful  age.  Some 
of  my  neighbours  call  it  this  teamed  age,  in  due  reverence  to  their  own 
abilities,  and,  like  Monsieur  Balzac,  who  used  to  pull  off  his  beaver  when 
he  spake  of  himself. 

Tne  poet  Laureat  calls  it  this  golden  age;  when,  according  to  Ovid's 
description  of  it, — 

Flumina  jam  lactis,  Jam  flomina  nectaris  ibant; 
Flayaque  de  yhridi  stillahant  ilice  mella. 

For  me  the  fountains  with  canary  flow; 
And,  best  of  fruit,  spontaneous  Guineas  grow. 

Pope,  in  his  Dunciad,  makes  it  this  leaden  age :  but  I  choose  to  call  it 
this  age,  without  an  epithet."* 

We  must  not  however  be  deterred  from  noticing  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  our  own  times ;  since,  while  partaking  necessarily  of  many 
qualities,  some  common  to  every  age,  it  possesses  some  that  are  marked 
and  distinctive  in  their  degree  and  predominance ;  thU  is  pre-eminently 
an  age  of  agitation  and  progress;  in  which  old  foundations  are  dug  up^ 
The  Bev.  John  Fortin,  D.D.   TneU  phifelogfcal,  critical,  and  adscalbHMoqaL 
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or  aewmnhiled  nibM«h  ezamioed,  to  be  removed ;  that  the  tmiB  (bonda- 
tkma  may  be  difloovered :  an  of  fear,  enauiiy  and  doubt,  of  hope 
and  pn^resa,  as  the  old  chaos  of  unformed  ana  conflicting  elements ;  tne 
last  era  before  a  re-construction  and  creation  of  the  world;  as  the  intro- 
doetion  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  it  may  be,  will  not 
be  mhered  in  without  convulsions  and  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood. 

Hiq>py  are  they  who  are  prepared  for  their  share  in  guiding  the  charged 
elemeiita,  to  a  secernent  ot  lasting  harmony — ^righteousness  and  peace ! 
Maa^  entertain  religious  objections  to  this  kind  of  enquiry,  as  being  of  a 
politwal  nature ;  no  doubt  the  enquiry  is  necessarily  in  part  political,  as 
aa  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  relative  position  of  nations 
and  principles ;  but  it  is  ignoring  GUmI's  providence  to  exclude  rdigion 
from  politics,  as  one  department  of  the  aivine  government  and  human 
duty,  to  perform  which,  in  all  its  completeness,  we  must  understand  some- 
thii^  of  the  relations  between  political  and  international  affairs,  and  that 
kii^om  which  is  not  of  this  world. 

It  would  be  a  mevous  sin,  to  exclude  the  ^fospel  from  our  citizenship, 
oar  patriotism  ana  our  general  philanthropy,  smce  how  could  the  Church 
iJken  become  the  salt  of  the  earth  ? 

To  retire  from  these  questions,  and  give  up  corporations,  parliaments, 
and  international  functions  to  those  wno  are  not  mfluenced  by  religion, 
would  be  to  consign  the  public  affairs  of  mankind  to  irreligion  and  athe- 
ism, ffive  Satan  the  monopoly  of  politics,  and  for  our  WMk  scruples  to 
abanaon  our  plain  duties. 

The  politics  of  all  despotic  powers,  are  the  barriers  to  the  word  of  life; 
whilst  even  the  duty  of  proclaiming  the  ffo^ipel  to  every  creature,  incum- 
bent on  all  who  profess  to  love  the  gospel,  involves  the  duty  of  consider- 
ing and  advancing  those  means  by  which  the  word  of  God  may  have  free 
eourse  and  be  glorified. 

We  have  no  greater  (and  no  other)  authority  on  these  matters,  than 
the  Redeemer  himself,  who  expects  us,  as  well  as  he  did  the  Jews,  to  be 
awake  to  the  condition  of  the  world,  to  understand  and  prepare  for  the 
course  of  events,  in  which  God  moves  and  rules,  as  much  as  in  changing 
the  seasons  and  setting  the  bounds  of  summer  and  winter. 

What  then  are  the  signs  of  thbsb  timea^  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christy  the  emancipation  of  the  world,  and  its  re-settlement  under  the 
reiffn  of  truth  and  righteousness? 

is  not  the  world  fflled  with  hostile  elements,  as  of  old,  the  stone  sealed^ 
and  a  guard  of  soldiers  set  to  keep  Christ  down  in  the  tomb  ? 

Where  is  the  hope  of  his  resurrection,  the  sign  of  angels  descending, 
and  of  the  keepers  trembUng  and  becoming  as  d^  men,  whilst  he  comes 
forth  to  life  and  to  a  kingdom  ? 

It  would  require  a  large  volume  of  philosophical  history,  to  state  and 
exjdain  aU  the  manifold  signs  of  late  and  now  appearing  among  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  earth. 

We  can  here  only  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  leading  nations  and 
prominent  facts,  as  signs  of  all  the  rest  to  learn  the  state  of  the  world ; 
and  from  these  deduce  the  main  principles  at  work,  with  their  probable 
result,  together  with  the  duties  they  enforce  upon  all  earnest  and  devout 
minds. 

VOL.  II.      •  F 
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L  In  taloBff  a  biid'e-ejre  view  of  the  state  of  the  natkms,  we  mw  pass 
by  thoae  which  in  paganiflm  and  weakness  will  be  ruled  in  their  aestinj 
by  those  now  forming  the  nominal  Christian  world.  Amongst  these  na* 
tions  of  Christendom  the  battle  will  be  fought;  for  on  the  one  aide,  we 
find  some  hostile  to  Christ  and  progress;  others  are  to  some  extent 
ranged  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice;  whilst  in  all  the  nations  there  are 
certain  mixed  elements  or  principles  in  the  cause  of  which  the  contest 
will  be  carried  on :  between  these  and  their  representatives  the  great 
struggle  will  take  place;  partly  asaconflict  of  truth  and  intellect;  partly 
(and  to  how  neat  an  extent  none  can  foresee)  by  the  conflict  of  arms  and 
violence — and  woe  unto  them  from  whom  the  offence  cometh  1 

The  national  signs  of  the  times,  including  those  that  are  hostile  to 
liberty — and  the  gospel,  lead  to  an  examination  of  those  people  which 
are  actively  or  passively  strengthening  the  cause  of  tyrrany  and  supers 
stition. 

There  is  Spain  with  its  dignity,  pride,  chivalry  and  cowardice,  debased 
to  a  condition  of  stolid  ignorance  and  degradation;  the  scene  of  cabals; 
the  vassal  of  a  Pope  who  is  the  puppet  of  others.  There  we  see  priests 
adorning  the  most  Christian  and  Catholic  queen  (who  of  late  adorned  a 
bull  fight)  with  a  reft/umdiress,  and  leading  her  to  visit  the  nine  virgins, 
as  the  proposed  wav  of  returning  thanks  for  safe  delivary  I  She  needs  to 
be  delivered  from  tne  priests. 

Some  time  ago,  Borrows  carried  the  Bible  into  Spain,  as  a  smuggler, 
and  found  it  a  strange  book;  for  he  entered  a  country  in  which  the  peo- 
ple may  naturally  suppose  that  Mary  is  the  Christian  name  of  the 
Saviour. 

In  this  country,  the  Inquisition,  instituted  by  Popes,  presided  over  by 
Boman  ecclesiastics,  was  the  ^rand  defence  and  bulwark  of  ignorance ; 
quenching  the  lamp  of  truth  m  the  blood  of  many  a  noble  martyr  and 
secret  victim,  ofbred  up  in  the  dark,  to  the  priests^  Moloch, — ^the  prince 
of  darkness.  And  the  country  has  its  reward,  in  a  strong  delusion  to 
believe  a  lie.  Once  it  had  the  riches  of  Peru,  now  it  is  a  b^^gar,  that 
can  boast  only  of  having  seen  better  days ;  but  before  it  sees  tlu9m  again, 
must  become  better  itself. 

There  are,  however,  some  latent  sparks  of  liberty,  that  require  only  to 
be  fanned  in  a  noble  cause,  as  we  have  seen  of  late  in  tiie  public  enthu- 
siasm which  forced  a  minister  upon  a  reluctant  court,  and  almost  threat- 
ened organic  changes. 

The  kinodom  of  Naplbb,  presents  a  scene  of  minfflod  horror  and 
splendour;  a  nation  made  into  we  manacled  victim  of  designing  priests 
and  a  fanatic  and  cruel  kin^ ;  every  chink  and  cranny  of  the  national 
windows  closed  against  the  hght;  and  forming  a  spiritual  dungeon  like 
its  prisons  for  pohtical  offenders:  yet  containmg  many  noble  prisoners, 
who  sigh  for  tne  truth  and  freedom  to  which  they  have  been  awakened. 

The  Papal  dominions,  or  the  estates  of  the  Church  (!)  in  Italy, 
are  well  enough  understood,  as  a  scene  of  art  and  ignorance ;  learning 
and  degradation;  noble  architecture  and  degraded  iimabitants;  splendid 
cathedrals,  and  wretched  cottages ;  palaces  ror  cardinals,  huts  for  Italians. 
There  we  see  richly  clad  priests  and  impoverished  people — ^a  combination 
of  political,  social,  and  spiritual  wretchedness,  unparalleled  in  the  world's 
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kbtey.  The  nriaoDfl  ehoktd  vndi  the  martyra  of  liberty,  and  die  peo^ 
luOhig  their  nuera.  Tbe  Spiritual  Monarch  supported  foreign  armies, 
and  renuunmg  only  till  a  wniriwind  of  resolutions  overtons  ereiy  throne 
on  the  continent,  to  which  the  Pope  is  essential. 

in  Italy,  blessed  by  nature,  enriched  bj  art;  ennobled  by  history,  we 
see  a  nation  of  twenty-four  millions  of  people,  divided  into  petty  prinei- 
palxtie^  that  tbe  respective  dukes,  kings,  emperors,  and  priests,  may  the 
more  easil j,  singly  or  in  concert^  hold  all  ana  each  in  bondage,  br  pre- 
Tentrng*  an^  eonoert  amongst  the  people.  Because  uni<m  is  strength,  the 
Bopedom  is  on%  uniting  for  itself  the  influence  of  people  that  are  dis- 
united in  odier  respects :  and  because  division  is  weaxness,  Italy  is  par* 
celled  out  into  allotments,  that  the  Pope  msj  tax  one  by  his  temporal 
government  and  rule  all  b^  his  spiritual  oivinations. 

In  FiA^BNCV,  the  fSEor,"  it  is  a  crime  to  read  or  have  a  Bible,  and 
at  IIbb  time  there  are  some  in  England,  who  have  preferred  exile  to  im- 
prisanment,  as  tfaeir  expiation  for  this  style  of  revolutionary  reading. 

So  i»  Ckritt  featw  hy  tyrants^  who  know  that  the  sion  of  hxS 
coMura,  IS  tob  sioh^  of  trbir  downfall.  It  is  Dagon  and  the  ark 
fulfilled  over  again. 

If  we  look  at  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  akd  Russia; 
we  can  describe  their  rdations  only  by  the  tales  of  capturing  elephants : 
in  wfaidi  we  are  told,  a  plot  of  green  turf  is  laid  over  a  deep  pit,  on  to 
wliidi  the  elephants  are  driven  or  decoyed,  and  falling  through,  are  thus 
made  prisoners. 

Bnl  in  order  to  complete  their  capture,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
secluded  one  from  another,  so  that  two  tame  elephants  may  be  fastened 
to  a  wild  one,  leading  him  out  between  them. 

Thus  has  Protestant  Prussia,  fallen  into  the  pit  of  Austro-Russian  poli* 
ties,  and  is  a  captured  wild  eleplmnt,  fastened  between  these  two  tame 
ODe»— Austria  and  Russia.  She  is  a  vassal  from  political  necessity,  the 
motives  for  which  may  yet  cease,  and  the  present  balance  of  power"  be 
destvoyed. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Francs,  whose  wily  President,  has  now 
while  we  write,  assumed  a  military  dictatorship,  having  borrowed  money 
to  fee  Ids  soldiers,  and  teach  them  how  to  vote;  that  they  may  set  an 
example  to  the  people,  who  being  of  late  robbed  by  Napoleon  the  little 
of  their  so£Brage,  are  now  presented  with  it,  in  order  that  at  the  cannon's 
maaA  they  may  freely  cnoose  their  master,  and  subscribe  themselves 
slaves  for  ten  years. 

We  cannot  at  present  understand  how  they  will  submit  to  this  new 
negro^pprenticeBnip^ — not  a  step  to  freedom,  but  an  introduction  to  peiw 
petoal  bondage. 

At  present,  it  appears  to  be  a  piece  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  in  which  the 
emperor  may  have  promised  Napoleon  the  hand  and  pin-money  of  a  cer- 
tain lady,  as  soon  as  the  French  aspirant  is  firm  on  his  seat,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  introduce  a  wife  to  respectable  society. 

At  present,  France  is  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest,  casting 
np  mire  and  dirt,''  but  in  calm  times,  this  will  settle  at  the  bottom ;  and 
then  the  mnd  nation,  may  seek  glory  in  humbling  Austria,  as  both  con* 
t^d  for  Uie  right  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  Pope,  by  maintaining  a 
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■way  over  Ital^^ — ibe  problem  of  Borope.  Nor  w31  there  be  wanttng 
otiier  oomplicatioiis  of  interest  and  diplomaey,  to  alienate  these  inoonffra* 
eos  elements ;  especially  whilst  the  people  of  France,  have  still  a  seal  for 
liberty,  though  as  yet,   not  according  to  knowledge." 

We  may  now  take  a  glance  at  the  other  side  of  ue  scales,— the  nations 
that  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  truth  and  liberty,  who  will  be  antasonistie 
to  the  Pope  and  his  abettors,  the  representatiyes  of  mental,  boduy,  and 
national  tyranny. 

We  need  say  little  of  those  neutral  nations,  sneh  as  declining  Turkey, 
and  those  hardy  mountaineers,  who  engage,  repulse,  and  harraas  the 
hordes  of  Russia;  but  turn  first,  and  mainly  to  the  great  Akojlo<Saxon 
BAOi^  speaking  the  English  tongue,  carrjring  the  English  Bible,  and 
English  ideas  far  oyer  the  earth;  here  is  the  great  provideBtial  hope  of 
mankind :  for  whilst  the  Papists  as  a  last  resort,  rely  on  the  emigrant 
Irish,  as  the  apostles  of  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  it  is  cotain  that  so 
long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  exists  and  enlarges,  while  the  Knglish 
language  continues  and  is  impregnated  with  relieion  and  liber^,  we  have 
a  safe  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  world's  freedom;  in  this  new  chosen 
race,  the  harbinger  of  civilization,  enlightenment  and  justice,  (baaed  on 
Christianity)  over  the  wide  world. 

Vast  colonies  are  filling  with  English  people,  who  will  remain  the 
same,  advancing  in  religion  and  intelligence  even  when  they  go  alone  as 
separate  nations;  and  still  preserving  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  com- 
merce and  sy mnathy,  when  not  under  the  same  national  legislature ;  being 
one  in  the  legislature  of  thousfat,  and  in  the  common  inheritance  of  the 
rich  legacy  of  the  traditions  of  English  truth,  justice  and  religion. 

India  is  ruled  by  British  Jurisprudence,  and  will  eventually  imbibe 
the  elements  of  An^lo-Saxon  civilization.  Whilst  the  vast  extent  of 
America, — (the  Umted  States,)  is  peopled  firom  tiie  same  hrarth,  its 
institutions  based  on  the  same  principles,  its  population  nurtured  in  the 
same  spirit,  reading  the  same  Bible,  and  owning  the  same  Uterature. 

England  and  America,  are  already  mutually  committed  to  the  cause  of 
European  liberty,  in  their  united  Uberation  of  kossuth,  by  consent  of  evoi 
a  Mohammedan  government. 

This  event  ana  its  immediate  results,  may  have  conseauences  affecting 
the  final  settlement  of  mankind,  on  a  basis  of  peace  and  lioerty.  Already 
the  great  Hungarian  leader,  has  personally  received  the  eameet  sympa- 
thies of  England,  and  is  about  to  move  the  United  States  in  one  great 
demonstration  that  will  go  far  to  raise  up  Hungary  again,  as  the  barrier 
against  the  northern  despotism  which  threatens  Europe.  The  comlnned 
word  and  sympathy  of  England  and  America,  would  terrify  tiie  emperor 
and  the  czar,  with  all  their  armies,  and  give  life  to  those  who  are  in  the 
pit  and  ready  to  perish. 

Whilst  the  people  themselves,  not  only  in  Ital^  and  Hungaiy,  but  in  the 
nations  of  the  more  powerful  despots  are  longing  to  lay  aside  the  yoke; 
nor  does  it  reqpre  more  than  the  spark  of  an  occasion,  to  bum  down  the 
great  fiibric  ot  tyranny. 

These  rulers  are  not  armed  more  against  ibrdgn  enemies,  than  against 
their  own  subjects ;  as  all  slaves  are  the  dread  of  their  masters. 

Our  own  queen,  is  defended  in  her  journeys  through  the  towns  of  En- 
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riaiidy  hj  elglity  iboBBaad  Sabbath  flcholan,  the  glory,  the  strength  and 
liepe  of  the  nation  and  the  Ghardb:  whilst  the  Aostrian  emperor,  requires 
the  attendance  of  ahnost  the  same  number  of  bayonets,  to  escort  him 
amongst  his  attached  and  loyal  subjects.  If  his  power  be  not  overthrown 
by  foreign  eneBBes,  nor  in  conflict  with  his  own  people,  it  will  perish  in 
and  beggary ;  for  now  it  lives  on  loans,  and  eats  out  its  own 


Tm»  is  God  ruling  among  the  nations,  by  the  sure  progress  of  retri- 
bulion,  in  tiie  laws  of  his  avenging  providence,  whilst  the  principles  of 
individual  freedom,  are  becoming  more  and  more  recognized,  and  there- 
fore despotism  becomes  less  and  less  possible, 

11.  What  thbk  abb  thb  pbinciples  at  wobb,  oonflictibo  in 
this  fbrmbht  of  thb  nations? 

They  are  those  of  religion  and  liberty;  it  is  the  coming  of  Christ 
agiin,  to  destroy  the  worlu  of  the  Devil,  and  these  are  the  signs  of  hia 
coming.  It  is  virtually  a  contest  between  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
light;  priests  and  despots,  against  Cluist  and  lus  Church :  the  Foferj  of 
rea^;ion  and  politics  in  the  hut  great  conflict  with  the  Protestandsm  of 
individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  "  another  Kins*,  one  Jesus." 

But  is  not  the  Papacy  (that  cement  in  the  mbric  of  national  and  in- 
ternational davery)  renewing  its  youth,  and  reviving  here  amongst  our- 
selves ;  and  does  not  this  dash  our  hopes  ?  No :  for  this  revivafis  more 
in  ^w  and  pretence,  than  in  reality ;  and  will  only  lead  to  the  comple* 
tion  of  our  own  Reformation :  whilst  abroad,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the 
power  of  the  Papacy  is  dving  out. 

Besides  the  leaders,  sucn  as  Achilli  and  Gavazzi,  to  whom  another  of 
the  same  order  has  just  been  added,  by  whose  secession  and  teachmg,  the 
Pope  is  losing  much  influence:  ^ere  are  such  men  as  John  Bonge^ 
(latdy,  and  perhaps  still  in  England,)  who  had  gained  a  hundred  thou- 
sand followers^  formed  into  reformed    Grerman  Catholic"  Churches. 

Theae  Churches  are  now  forbidden  to  meet;  the  Austrian  emperor 
having  made  it  criminal  to  assemble,  and  threatened  both  the  German 
CatluMics  and  those  calling  themselves  Free  Christians.  The  same  law, 
whilst  forbidding  ministers  of  the  above  societies  to  baptize  or  bury, 
ananges  for  a  police  or  civil  funeral,  without  religious  rites,  for  such  as 
die  in  tfaoee  communions;  and  authorizes  the  priest  of  the  Pope,  to 
8t^  in  and  bfl^ptize  children  of  heretics,  and  to  secure  their  Papal  edu- 


That  system  must  be  losing  hold  of  the  people,  which  admits  of  such 
secessions,  and  adopts  such  methods  of  re-conversion. 

Bon^  sent  forth  some  spirited  manifestoes ;  and  fully  espoeed  to  gene* 
ral  dension,  the  superstition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 

We  cannot  but  lament  that  this  intrepid  and  zealous  Beformer,  received 
so  httie  puUic  sympathy  on  his  visit  to  England ;  which  may,  perhaps^ 
be  attrilmted  to  the  idea  abroad,  respecting  his  rationalistic  tendenov; 
we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  sentiments  to  decide  upon  the 
tmlli  of  this  vague  accusation ;  but  it  is  certain  that  some  latode  should 
be  allowed  to  persons  just  emerging  from  gross  superstitions,  since  it 
cannot  be  foi^tten,  that  too  often  the  re-action  goes  further,  and  for  a 
time,  ends  in  complete  infidelity. 
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How  fiff  the  Oermaii  Catholic  Church  is  from  AiHi  may  be  seea  &oni 
the  foUowing  statementy  which  appeared  in  the  2%rM>— * 


The  following  is  the  confession  of  fidth  adopted  by  the  followers  of 
John  Honge : — 

*  1.  We  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  whole 
establishment. 

'  ^'2.  We  maintain  full  liberty  of  conscience^  and  contemn  every  com* 
pulsion^  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 

'^3.  The  basis  and  the  contents  of  the  Christian  belief,  are  the  Bible. 

*^  4.  The  free  investigation  and  interpretation  is  not  to  be  restrained  by 
external  authority. 

^'5.  As  the  essential  contents  of  our  faith,  we  lay  down  the  fdlowing 
symbols : — 

*  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  has  created  the  wcvld  by  hie 

omnipotent  w<»d,  and  who  governs  it  in  wisdom,  justice  and 
love. 

*  I  beUeve  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  who,  by  his  doctrine;,  his 

life,  and  death,  has  saved  us  from  bondage  and  sin. 

*  I  beheve  in  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ohost  on  earth,  a  holy 

universal  Christian  Church,  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  life  everlast- 
ing. Amen.' 

6.  We  recognize  only  two  sacraments  as  instituted  by  Christ,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper. 

^  7.  We  uphold  infant  baptism,  and  receive,  by  solemn  act  ot  confir- 
mation, as  self-acting  members  of  the  consr^tion,  those  persons  who 
ara  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  doctrines  ^  futh. 

''8.  The  liord's  snmNir  will  be  distributed  to  the  congre^tiim,  as  in- 
atituted  by  Christ,  in  both  forms.   Auricular  confesston  is  rqected. 

9.  We  recognise  marriage  as  an  institution  ordained  by  Ood,  and 
therefore  to  be  kept  holjr  by  man ;  we  maintain  for  it  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  and  consider,  with  regard  to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  ap- 
plying to  it,  the  laws  of  the  ^te  alone  as  binding. 

10.  We  believe  and  cmifess  that  Chrut  is  the  only  mediator  between 
God  and  man ;  we  reject,  tiierefore,  the  invocati<m  A  saints,  the  adora- 
tion of  relics  and  images,  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  priest,  and  all 


11.  We  believe  that  the  so-called  good  works  have  only  value  in  eo 
far  as  they  are  the  emanation  of  Christian  sentiments;  we  reject,  there- 
fore, all  commands  of  fasting. 

**  12.  We  beUeve  and  confess  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  manifest  his  foith  by  works  of  Christian  love. 

The  commotion  which  this  new  doctrine  has  produced  in  Germany 
and  Poland,  is  on  the  increase.  Rouge  has  already  been  burned  in  efligy. 
with  as  manv  co^  of  lus  manifestoes  as  could  be  collected,  by  fonatKal 
peasants  in  we  vicinity  of  Coblenti.'' 

^  W«  hSTS  not  the  means  at  band  of  gtrln^  the  date  of  this  extract,  hat  it  oecm  in 
Um  lame  paper  wtth  a  debate  on  Sir  Jamei  Oraham'i  Poet  OAee  ttpivmag^ 


THE  OEBHAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
From  the  SUetian  Qnzette. 
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Hen^  at  least)  tlietroe  basis  is  adopted,  the  81^  Scriptures^ 
and  freedom  of  enquiry :  any  more  definite  or  adiutioiial  sentimentsy 
might  be  safioly  left  to  grow  out  of  Uie  germ  here  aocepted|  as  the 
symbol  of  an  important  reformation. 

We  batieTe  this  body  is  not  now  confined  to  Germany,  but  has  com- 
jDSOoed  in  America,  especially  amongst  the  German  emigrants,  and  thus 
promises  to  be  an  advancing  and  aggressive  movement. 

If  we  look  to  the  characters  of  those  committed  to  a  more  political 
eooiae,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  leaders;  who 
£urly  r^resent  the  various  movements :  Kossuth  is  acknowledgedly  a 
Protestant,  and  a  lover  of  the  Bible,  and  is  fully  convinced  that  no  per- 
manent ^ood  can  be  established  apart  from  religion,  left  to  work  on  the 
freest  prmciples. 

Ana  this  is  the  promise  of  Hungary,  a  country  which  must  soon  be 
free,  since  only  the  treachery  of  a  general  and  not  tlie  combined  forces  of 
Austria  and  Kussia,  gained  a  temporary  victory. 

We  have  equal  assurances  respecting  Mazaini,  the  mind  of  Italy,  and 
Gavazzi  its  mouth," — the  statesman  and  the  orator :  not  only  from  the 
writings  of  Mazzini,  full  of  devout  aspirations,  and  the  orations  of  Gavazzi, 
but  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole  party  during  their  short  mrevalence  at 
Home.  What  was  their  distinction  and  peculiar  work  on  uie  departure 
of  the  Pope,  but  to  set  up  a  printing  press,  and  continue  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  even  during  the  siege  of  Rome?  And  what 
was  the  distinctive  work  of  the  Pope  on  his  restoration  by  France,  but  to 
hunt  out  and  destroy  the  Bible  ?  The  Pope  went  in,  to  turn  Christ  out ; 
as  the  men  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  desired  the  Saviour  to  depart 
oot  of  their  coasts.  So  is  Christ  coming,  and  so  is  he  feared ;  by  the 
enemies  of  the  nations;  so  is  he  hailed  and  loved  by  their  friends ! 

It  is  because  Kossuth  is  a  friend  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Papists  have 

Sublished  a  book  against  him,  pretendedly  written  by  an  American 
emocrat;"  but  possioly  written  by  an  English  Papal  Oratorian,  to  cajole 
the  democracy  of  England,  by  the  assumed  fraternity  of  America; 
nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  this  priestljr  assumption  of  a  democratic 
mask :  but  that  this  attack  on  the  Hun^^an  cause,  is  no  expression  of 
American  feeling,  will  be  suffidentlY  plain,  when  that  democracy  speaks 
for  itself  in  its  recognition  of  Kossuth. 

We  see  in  this  publication  however,  a  siraificant  hint,  that  the  Papal 
Church  feels  in  danger  from  the  safety  of  the  people,  the  resurrection  of 
liberty  is  the  death  of  priestcraft,  as  its  abettors  hereby  confess. 

The  only  asylum  for  the  Papacy^  is  under  the  flag  of  despotism,  to 
which  it  is  sul)8ervient.  And  it  will  soon  require  a  refuge.  Italy  will 
not  have  it,  for  though  the  Papacy  seated  there,  is  one  because  union  is 
strength,  and  Italy  is  partitioned  because  division  is  weakness,  yet  it  is 
only  Dj  a  pressure  from  without,  that  his  Holiness  retains  his  sea^  whilst 
the  nation  longs  for  the  time  when  it  can  be  emphatically  Protestant,  by 
so  protesting  against  the.  Pope,  as  to  expel  him  for  ever.  In  vain  does 
the  Pope  try  to  raise  an  army  of  his  own,  for  as  we  have  been  lately  in- 
fonned  by  the  correspondents  of  our  daily  press,  hit  recruiting  partiee 
have  been  dissohed,  because  tliey  cannot  gain  a^mJoUonmt:  none  will 
enlist  for  the  Pope,  aod  hence  the  French  general  told  his  soldiersi  tha$ 
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they  must  at  all  risks,  stand  the  person  of  his  Holiness,  titt  he  oouM 
get  an  army  of  his  own,  sufficient  to  secure  his  safety ! 

Who  knows  but  the  French  soldiers  may  be  required  at  homCi  befim 
this  blessed  consummation — a  Papal  Italian  army  ? 

History  presents  us  with  few  stranger  phenomena,  than  the  growth 
and  decline  of  that  enormous  and  anomalous  power — thb  PAPAOr— 
▼ancin^  under  the  patronage  of  rulers,  to  a  pomp  suitable  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  nations ;  till  it  aspired  to  be  over  the  temporal  powers  which 
raised  it,  gradually  succeeded  to  the  relics  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  in  ith 
temporal  sway,  and  retained  in  spiritual  vassalage  the  nations  once  tribu- 
tary to  its  military  power;  ruling  kings  and  distributing  crowns ;  and 
jfiaunskina  mast  in  the  decline  of  Romcy  like  fiowere  on  a  grace ;  yet 
living  stifi  on  the  continued  subjugation  of  Italians: — a  power  which 
in  its  height  was  the  lord  of  temporal  rulers,  a  king  of  kings  on  earth ; 
and  now  is  dedining,  not  to  its  original  conilition  of  favour  and  patronam 
by  which  it  arose,  but  to  become  the  tool  of  kings  and  emperors,  who 
first  elevated  it  as  a  favoiu^d  servant,  and  then  obeyed  it  as  an  imperiomi 
master,  and  then  used  it  as a  necessary  article  "  of  wily  diplomacy.  Eu- 
rope was  once  the  foot-ball  of  the  Papacy,  now  the  Papacy  is  the  foot- 
ball of  Europe ;  and  every  nation  is  interested  in  picking  it,  and  keeping' 
up  the  game. 

All  are  equally  desirous  that  it  shall  not  roll  into  their  boundaries,  to 
oyershadow  government  by  the  insolent  magnificence  of  an  assuming^ 
priesthood,  and  poison  (by  the  chief  of  the  Inack  art,  and  his  band  of 
conjuring  conspuntors,)  the  fountain  of  justice :  all  are  equally  deter- 
mined tnat  they  will  allow  none  else  to  harbour  the  Pope,  lest  the  inialli- 
bility,  should,  like  the  cameleon,  take  the  colour  of  its  seat,  and  the  bulls 
should  speak  the  dialect  of  the  country  they  rush  from :  hence  they  agreed 
some  time  ago  to  give  him  a  neutral  TBRRiroRr,  a  kingdom  to  him- 
self; and  pledged  ue  independence  of  the  States  of  the  GhurelL 
*  But  another  question  now  arises, — ^for  thb  pboplb  there  arb  not 
NBtTTRAL ;  but  are  as  anxious  to  kick  the  ball,  as  their  neighbours  are : 
so  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  find  the  Pope  a  territory  without  inhabEtants, 
where  he  may  establish  a  nation  of  celibates ! 

Where  is  tne  Pope  to  go— who  shaU  find  room  ibr  him?  will  soonbea 
more  difficult  question,  than  what  to  do  ¥rith  our  convicts. 

He  requires  so  much  room,  that  no  moderate  establishment  can  enter- 
tain him :  he  must  have  a  citj  for  his  seat,  palaces  for  his  cardinals, 
cathedrals  for  his  saints,  and  a  kingdom  for  his  revenues :  this  will  prove 
as  delicate  an  afiair  between  the  nations,  as  sometimes  occurs  between 
parishes^  over  the  settlement  of  a  pauper. 

Then  will  the  Pope,  as  in  that  respect  a  true  successor  of  Peter,  expe- 
rience the  truth  of  that  saying,  wnen  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst 
thyself,  and  walkedst  wmther  thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be 
ola,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and 
carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not."— (John  xxL  18.) 

All  the  movements  of  the  world,  are  tending  onward  to  this  point,  all 
the  wars  which  threaten,  will  involve  something  of  these  tendencies,  the 
grand  final  ''war  of  principles"  and  opinions,  will  join  issue  on  such 
questions;  the  despots  wiQ.  uphold  this  symbol  of  aespotism,  the  free 
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mAms  wiD  Atike  it  and  them :  on  the  one  side  the  cry  w31  be  '^priests 
mad  totocrats,"  Saint  Georape  and  the  Dragon  on  the  other,  Qod 
aad  man,''  ^  the  Bible  and  the  People."  What  then  is  our  hope  that 
thiB  win  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  will  be  permanent  ? 

The  simple  fact^  that  nations  are  b^nninc^  to  feel  their  own  strength, 
to  know  their  own  daties,  and  to  appreciate  we  inalienable  rights  of  man : 
and  whether  thero  be  calamities  of  war  or  not,  the  progess  is  sure,  and  the 
resaits  wiU  be  permanent;  because  resting  not  on  mere  physicMd  force,  and 
the  snddennees  of  a  shock  of  arms,  or  ao  j  temporary  chances  in  the  fortune 
of  war ;  but  first  on  the  evident  current  m  Goa's  proyidence,  and  in  the  line 
af  his  rwealed  will:  and,  seoondlr,  because  it  is  tmsed  on  ideas  and  intelli* 
g«ice,  which  are  ever  present  workers,  the  perpetual  motion  of  human  sen^ 
timents;— an  intelligence  and  sentiment,  that  cannot  be  retarded  or  eztin* 
gushed,  becaiase  we  have,  what  the  ancients  had  not,— printing  and 
steam,  far  preserving  and  communicating  thought,  and  interehanging 
fiwDient  hoqntable  intercourse  amongst  the  nations;  together  with  a 
Bm  to  {ffiat,  which  is  slowlj  and  steadily  imbuing  all  hteratune  with 
the  truth,  that  Ood  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,"  giving 
to  aU  eamd  rights,  as  belonging  to  a  common  £unily,  under  One  Ood 
and  Father  </aO." 

Some  indeed  say,  thai  inieUigence  cmd  infarmatian,  are  no  eeeurity 
agamtt  MperetUion  and  tyranny ;  since  superstition  has  had  many  oma* 
meats  of  genius  and  learning :  tms  is  the  position  maintained  by  one  whose 
influeace  in  literature  is  extensive.  We  should  indeed  despair  if  this  wei*e 
true :  no  doubt,  a  certain  kind  of  education,  a  certain  style  of  information 
and  learning,  may  be  connected  with  superstition,  despotism  and  servility* 
The  arts  may  flourish,  where  artifice  is  requisite:  painting,  sculpture,  ecde* 
siairtical  architecture  and  shrine^making,  may  oe  carried  to  a  very  high 
Ktefa  <d  rofiBeaient  and  splendour,  amongst  a  people  mentally  degraded : 
out  true  Imowledge ;  the  knowled^  of  man's  rights  and  dignity ;  the  edu- 
catkNi,  not  in  shutting  but  in  openmg  our  eyes ;  the  traimng  ofman's  inde- 
pendent judgement,  and  inculcation  of  his  freedom  and  responsibiUty :— this 
true  kMwledre,  and  free  exercise  of  our  faculties,  must  be  the  death*blow 
of  all  usurped  authority.  But  to  teach  men  classics,  and  tell  them  they 
may  not  read  the  Bible ;  to  train  them  in  refinements,  and  make  them 
mentaUy  effeminate ;  to  engage  them  in  a  curious  pursuit  of  history  and 
aatiquitiee,  and  teach  diem  passive  obedience  to  priests  in  all  that  concerns 
thor  real  wfiifim,  is  to  amuse  men  with  toys,  and  retain  them  as  children 
in  the  nuraerv  of  a  nretended  mother. 

It  is  not  this  kmd  of  intelligence  mi  whieh  we  rely ;  for  this  is  only  a 
laborious  ignorance  and  gilded  imprisonment :  but  set  the  mind  free,  and 
tdl  men,  ^y  are  children  of  God  to  learn  firom  him,  not  infants  of  the 
prieatB  to  be  put  in  their  swaddling  clothes,  and  rocked  to  sleep  under  the 
influence  of  their  channed  drugs  and  opiates,  then  will  they  put  away 
childish  things,  and  arrive  at  t&  years  of  discretion,—'^  unto  a  perfect 
nan,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Chnst.' — 
(Eph.  Vf.  IS.) 

Let  it  be  set  down  then,  as  a  delusion  and  falsehood,  to  assert,  that  in- 
tflffigence  is  no  security  against  superstition. 

abetteraoftynuay  and  prieiMx^rift  know  weU  en^ 
TOL.  II.  a 
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most  fatal  antap^nist :  hence  the  indexes  of  forbidden  books,  kept  by  the 
deceiving  Romish  priesthood ;  hence  thefirtt  work  of  tyrants,  is  to  gag 
thepress;  as  the  grand  art  of  priests  is  to  shut  the  Bible;  or  if  they  open 
it,  to  provide  a  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  read. 

True  knowledge  of  man's  dignity,  freedom,  and  responsibility  to  God, 
is  therefore  the  security  of  our  rights,  and  our  defence  against  usurpation, 
the  enemies  of  truth  and  freedom  themselves  being  the  judges. 

What  then  is  our  duty  arisino  out  op  the  sionsof  these  times? 
It  is  that  we  should  through  ourselves  and  our  influence,  into  the  onward 
current  of  God's  will  and  providence,  in  opposition  to  every  form  of  deln- 
Bion  and  oppression,  that  would  dishonour  God,  in  degrading  man,  Grod's 
highest  handy-work. 

.  To  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  we  must  see  and  hail  the  coming 
of  Chiist,  the  Great  Emancipator;  welcome  him  into  our  souls,  ana 
glorify  him  in  our  lives,  lest  the  kingdom  of  God  be  taken  from  us,  and 
given  to  a  nation  bri&giog  forth  the  fruits  thereof." 

The  Son  must  first  maEe  us  free  indeed,  as  we  own  and  serve  the  true 
deliverer;  and  thus  Ahall  we  be  prepared  to  perform  all  social  and  public 
duties,  as  reading  the  signs  of  the  tunes,  we  contribute  our  influence  how- 
ever small,  to  extend  and  uphold  by  every  means,  right  principles ;  and 
secure  a  great  combined  moral  force,  as  an  army  of  the  Lord,  against  in- 
justice, fSusehood,  and  oppression. 

That  as  Christians,  our  public  duties  to  the  State,  may  ever  tend  to  the 
security  and  liberty  of  mankind,  as  the  road  along  which  Christ  will  come  : 
that  our  country  may  fulfil  the  command,  to  make  straight  the  way  of 
the  Lord;"  by  levelling  all  the  mountains  of  usurpation  which  shut  the 
Saviour  out,  and  lifting  up  firom  the  valley  of  oppression  those  who  are 
foi-bidden  to  hear  his  words ;  that  by  all  legitimate  means,  we^  as  a  na- 
tion, may  herald  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  approach  of  their  Saviour 
and  Kiog. 

.  This  method  of  action,  by  no  means  necessarily  includes  an  appeal  to 
arms;  there  is  the  same  influence  to  be  exerted  between  nations  as  be- 
tween individuals:  there  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  same  ends, 
force  and  persuasion ;  it  is  the  latter  we  propose :  by  this,  and  not  by 
war,  Kossuth  was  liberated ;  by  this,  Lord  ralmerston  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Protestant  alliance,.  4)revailed  upon  a  continental  government  but 
last  month,  to  release  from  prison  a  man  charged  with  distributing  sedi- 
tious, that  is,  religious  pubhcations.  Let  our  country's  moral  influence 
be  tlius  wielded,  uiat  since  as  a  nation  we  have  weight  with  others,  the 
authority  of  our  character,  may  win  other  nations  to  a  humane  and  en- 


We  seek  not,  therefore,  as  some  would  object,  to  cany  the  Bible  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,"  but  rather  to  persuade  those,  who,  by  the 
bayonet  exclude  the  Bible,  to  give  it  free  passage,  to  refrain  from  oppress- 
ingmen's  conscience  and  so  fighting  against  God. 
.  We  ask  for  the  Bible  a  free  passage ;  and  whHst  we  force  it  on  none, 
we  would  firmly  protest  against  all  obstructions, — against  forcing  men 
to  nve  up  the  Bible ; — ^against  driving  it  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Nor  amidst  all  human  means  and  persuasions,  would  we  forget  his 
providence  who  rules  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  mi  turns  even  adverse  pur- 
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poBa  to  good  aeoount ;  praying  that  he,  who8«  footsteps  are  in  the  wliirl- 
wznd  and  the  storm,  who  bj  human  conflicts  and  earthly  passions,  by  the 
datk  deeds  and  contrivances  of  the  enemy  of  man,  steaoily  and  surely 
adyances  his  kinedom ;  that  this  Kingi  immortal  and  invisible,  may  in- 
terpose in  behair of  the  world :  that  we,  seeing  and  acknowledging  the 
hand  of  Grod,  in  human  events,  may  even  now  behold  amidst  wars  and 
ramoara  of  wan,  the  presence  of  C!nrist  in  the  storm,  saying,  peace,  be 
still,''  in  a  voice  of  authority  that  shall  calm  all  disturbing  elements,  and 
prodaim  him  henceforth,  visibly  the  King  of  nature,  and  of  nations. 

Let  then  his  kingdom  be  in  us,  and  by  our  influence  around  us,  that  it 
mav  go  forth  from  our  shores  to  fill  the  earth  I 

Let  not  the  competitions  of  business,  tlie  necessities  of  labour,  and  the 
bdtementB  of  pleasure,  rob  us  of  the  power  of  reading  and  thought; 
but  Irt  our  minos  be  ever  strengthened  and  our  principles  invigorated  by 
interooorae  with  the  great  King ;  that,  sanctified  and  pardoned  by  the 
great  Hia^h  Priest,  and  quickened  by  all  human  intelligence,  we  may 
offer  on  we  altar  of  the  gospel,  devout  aUegianoe,  willing  and  effective 
service. 

Let  us  not  be  turned  aside  irom  the  cause  of  truth,  by  the  hatred  of 
its  enemies,  the  coldness,  desertion,  jealousy,  or  rivalry  of  its  friends : 
bat  serve  Christ  when  he  is  in  prison,  in  the  apparent  weakness  of  his 
cause,  that  he  may  acknowledge  us,  when  he  is  enthroned,  on  the  seat  of 
victory  prepared  ror  him. 

That  to  each  one  of  us  may  be  due  the  commendation  of  the  poet • 

I  read  tliat  sitting  like  a  looker  on 
Of  thie  world's  stage,  thoa  Dot'st  with  critio  pen, 
The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition. 
,  And  as  one  careless  of  sosplcioni 
Nor  fswnest  for  the  fhvour  of  the  great, 
Nor  fearest  foolish  reprehension 
Of  fiialty  men,  that  danger  to  the  threat ; 
But  freely  dost,  of  what  then  list  entreat, 
Like  a  great  lord  of  peerless  liberty, 
Lifting  the  good  np  to  high  honour's  seat, 
*     The  ill  condemning,  evermore  to  die." 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  estimate  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  appearances,  hopes  and  duties  of  our  age,  than  by  quoting 
the  following  Hymn  of  Faith  and  Hope "  and  a  few  sentences,  by 
which  it  is  introduced. 

All  outcrv  with  congratulation  about  the  '  good  time  coming,'  if  there 
be  no  heavennness,  no  belief  in  eternal  thoughts,  which  only  with  grand 
slowness  fulfil  themselves,  can  be  but  an  eager  sanguine  lust — never  a 
solemn  inspiring  hope. 

Let  the  'good  time'  we  desire  on  earth  be  a  heavenly  time,  and  the 
heaven  we  look  for,  be  one  that  may  now  begin  in  the  heart. 

Then  while  working,  as  we  hope  and  quietly  waitj  we  shall  sometimes 
«ng— 
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HTHH  OF  FAITH  AHD  HOPE.* 

Maker  of  worlds !  of  spirits  Father ! 

Hear  thoa  our  utterance  I 

We  live  from  thee : 
Aad  this  to  know  and  feel,  oh,  grant  vs !  rnthsr 

Than  that,  in  folly,  we 
Should  Joy  in  myouring  chanee 

Or  curse  harsh  destiny. 

O  God  I  thy  great  thoughts  are  as  mountains, 

Dark  in  their  loftiness, 

Mi8t«veiled  they  stand; 
Far  up,  the  trading  rivers  have  their  fbuntaias. 

The  life-streams  oi  the  land ; 
Discovering  winds  we  bless, 
Which  shew  the  outline  grand. 

Time  is  a  dawn,  for  ever  brightening 
To  its  day  of  million  years, 

Thou,  Ood,  the  sun ; 
Swift  as  the  impetuous,  divided  lightning 

Our  vain  thought  hurries  on ; 

But  to  change  all  cloudy  lears 

The  gold  light  hath  begun. 

Slow  but  sure-prospering  her  salvation. 
Earth  works  out  mediately, 

Thy  love  the  power ; 
And  wisdom  intricate,  a  fold  each  nation, 

fiach  man,  and  every  hour. 

Is  opening  silently 
Smooth  beauty  of  its  flower. 

Man  still  is  dark  and  dead  in  sinning, 
Wintry  his  heart  and  life ; 

But  thy  Son  dear, 
As  the  mild  spring-power  his  strong  way  is  winning, 

The  heaven  of  tiiought  grows  clear ; 

Winds  make  a  gusty  strife 

But  buds  all  round  appear. 

The  river  of  the  peoples,  onward  going. 

Bright-waved,  but  dark  below. 

Its  sea-course  takes ; 
If  ow  rough,  now  still,  this  spirit-stream  deep-flowing. 

Strange  windings  makes ; 

Swiftly  it  moves,  then  slow 

Oft  edying  as  in  lakes. 

like  a  fbgue  chorus  in  creation. 

Framed  of  proportions  vast : 

Each  voice  is  found ; 
And  ever  newly  some  arising  nation 

Swells  the  great  tide  of  sound, 
Till  in  oneness  grand  at  last. 

The  full  BODg  shall  resound. 

Qrant  that  in  faith  we  may  be  willing 

At  the  end  to  be  liOl  blest ; 

That  patiently 
Our  part  appointed  in  thy  thought  fulflUing, 

Day-builded  life  may  he 

Both  temple  and  home  and  rest. 
Each  finished  wondrously." 

*  Monorialf  of  Tbeopliani  Mnsl,  Student.  By  Thoinst  T.  Icynch.  (LongmSD,  London.) 
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SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 

Undgr  iku  dqtartmeiUf  seepHeal  oljeetuma^  and  9y9tem$  or  principle 
adeacated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  di^assianateljf  considered^ 


« THERE  IS  SOMETHING  GOOD  IN  ALL  RELIGIONS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bible  and  the  People, 

SlB, 

'^ThXRB  18  SOMKTHma  GOOD  IN  ALL  RELiaiONB/'  Snoh  18  ^16 

uneakr  and  Gatholio  decision  of  thoee  who  do  not  take  np  with  any  par- 
tiodar  religion }  bat  reject  each  in  torn,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
■ometfaing  good  in  others. 

Not  having  observed  this  particular  defence  of  no  religion,  from  the 
exeeOencj  of  all  religions  remarked  upon  in  joor  perio(ucal ;  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention,  and  that  of  your  readers,  to  this  miposing  fallacy,  by 
whieh  some  deceive  themselves,  and  some  delude  others.  There  is  a  ^pe» 
sums  (but  truly  spurious)  charity  in  the  sentiment  which  commends  it  to 
the  well-meaning,  whose  feelings  ma^  have  the  better  of  their  judgement, 
and  which  forms  an  excuse  to  the  mdolent  for  not  exercising  their  own 
discretion,  in  the  most  important  concerns. 

It  may  perhaps  be  fiEdrly  questioned,  whether  if  the  sentiment  were 
true,  it  would  be  of  any  value;  and  certamly  it  would  be  a  very  poor  rule 
in  any  afiirs  of  this  liie. 

There  is  perhaps  no  character,  and  no  scheme,  which  has  not  something 
good  in  it :  the  worst  of  men,  has  his  fEtvourable  features,  but  these 
should  form  no  recommendation  of  his  vices  and  crimes. 

A  slaTeholder,  may  have  something  good  in  him, — hosi)italit;y',  genero- 
si^  aood  the  domestic  virtues ;  and  still  slavery  may  continue  in&mous : 
any  form  of  eovemment,  even  the  most  despotic,  may  upon  the  whole 
have  some  aavantages  over  entire  confusion  and  anarchy;  but  despotism 
is  not  therefore  a  good  thing. 

Stage  coaches  and  canals,  are  good  in  their  way,  and  performed  excel- 
lent services  to  the  public,  yet  a  man  who  wishes  to  travel  a  hMndred 
miles  in  a  few  hours,  will  find  that  railways  are  better:  it  would  not  be 
at  all  a  pertinent  observation,  to  remind  him  that  there  is  some  good  in 
all  methods  of  conveyance. 

It  is  equally  out  of  place  to  observe  upon  any  set  of  opinions,  whether 
relating  to  political  principles,  or  anything  else  affecting  the  welfare  of 
society,  that  there  is  some  truth  or  good  in  them :  since  this  is  often  the 
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very  element  of  danffer,  that  evil  passes  off  in  the  company  of  good ;  and 
it  would  be  impossi^e  to  frame  a  set  of  opinions  calculated  to  gain  any 
followers,  that  nad  not  some  truth  in  them. 

The  real  question  therefore  to  he  answered,  is,  not  what  contains  some 
good,  but  can  we  find  anything  better;  and  which  upon  the  whole  is 
the  BEST  ? 

The  most  deadly  superstitions  may  contain  all  essential  religious  troth, 
as  a  poisoned  loaf  contains  the  elements  of  sustenance;  but  it  is  preciBely 
the  addition  of  evil  which  is  dangerous  ;  and  is  dangerous  only  because 
under  the  appearance  of  something  good."  The  sentimeBt  tberafi»ey 
is  not  merely  useless  as  a  rule  of  thought  and  action;  but  eioeedingly 
pestiferous,  as  forming  the  basis  for  a  logic  of  deception ;  and  is  the  sure 
method  of  luring  men  into  fatal  errors ;  so  that  whaterer  good  there  may 
be  in  all  religions^  there  is  no  good,  but  unmixed  evil  in  this  compendious 
theolo^ ;  wnich  settles  all  r3igious  controversies  by  the  mere  utterance 
of  an  mipertinence. 

We  may  further  examine  how  far  this  vaffue  sentiment  is  true,  in  the 
sense  intended,  and  how  &r  liberal,  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
employed. 

'  The  sense  intended,  must  imply  that  all  religions  are  good  upon  the 
whole,  or  each  one  taken  as  a  system ;  which  is  a  plain  jmteooe  and 
naked  assumption ;  an  unsnpportea  dogma  in  the  creed  of  the  unbeUevers ; 
for  they  have  their  articles  of  £Edth,  as  essential  to  communion  under  the 
priesthood  of  doubt. 

We  need  not  refer  here,  to  the  different  sectioos  of  ProtestantiBm, 
since  these  are  not  different  religions,  but  for  the  most  part,  accidental 
forms  of  the  same  essential  Clmstianity,  as  men  of  dimarent  features^ 
belong  to  the  one  human  family :  but  loolong  beyond  these  to  the  ^s- 
terns  of  Mohammedism  and  Paganism,  we  may  deny  that  in  any  appro* 
priate  sense,  there  is  something  mod  in  all  these  religions. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  degrading  and  fatal  errors.  Nothing  is 
clearly  established  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  really  compared 
the  various  religions  in  the  wprld,  than  the  conclusion,  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  Christianity  and  no  religion  at  all :  and  this  the  infidel 
would  understand  and  confess,  if  he  had  once  tried  to  bring  forward  any 
system  of  heathenism  into  competition  with  the  nispel. 

Until  our  sceptics  shall  have  done  this,  and  snewn  in  the  trial  a  more 
competent  knowledge  of  the  rdigions  they  compliment,  than  is  too  often 
shewn  of  the  religion  they  reject,  we  may  fiEurly  hold  to  the  negative  of 
the  proposition,  and  declare  that  there  is  not  something  good  in  all 
religions. 

Nor  shall  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  more  favourable  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  apparent  liberality  of  the  sceptical  oracular  dictum:  since  it  is 
not  in  order  to  shew  re^)ect  to  any  form  of  religion,  that  they  declare 
there  is  some  good  in  all;  but  only  to  disparage  the  claims  of  that  which 
is  presented  to  them :  so  that  this  Catholic  sentiment — ^thare  is  good  in 
all — ^is  simply  an  insult  to  all  religion,  being  an  indirect  way  of  rejectingf 
each,  under  the  garb  of  a  respect  for  aD. 

This  may  be  inustrated  by  a  few  instances  which  have  come  under  my  > 
own  notice,  of  an  attempt  to  disparage  Ghristianity,  seeing  no  good  thersy 
because  thm  is  some  good  eveiywhere. 
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Tims,  a  writer  in  reviewing  Emerson's  representative  men  observes, 
tiist  in  his  (Emerson's)  reflections  on  Plato,  he  enunciates  some  /rfp^- 
ward  faetSy  which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  sceptical  world,  almost 
sffpmr  new  when  delivered  in  the  author's  peculiar  style.  He  finds  Chris- 
tuaity  in  Plato's  Phoedo ;  and  as  Christianity  is  posterior  to  Plato,  some 
three  hundred  years,  it  is  by  no  means  unnaiural  to  come  to  the  condu- 
Bxm  that  Christianitv  was  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  founded  on  the 
dogmas  of  Plato.  Apeeially  as  we  have  historical  evidence  that  Chris- 
tkns  of  the  first  ages  were  denominated  Platonists." 

Hero  we  see  that  Christianity  is  robbed  of  its  glory,  by  the  good  which 
Mr.  Emeracm  is  said  to  have  found  in  Plato :  would  it  not  oe  easy  for 
Uiese  writers  to  give  us  chapter  and  verse  in  Plato,  passages  from  lus 
writings  in  parallel  columns,  with  verses  from  the  New  Testament  ? 

They  would  then  have  no  need  to  rely  on  historical  testimony ;  but  might 
compare  at  once  the  goepel  of  Plato,  with  that  of  Jesus :  no  I  this  plan 
would  be  too  tedious,  so  they  let  Emerson  find  Christianity  in  Plato,  and 
ea  this  second-hand  discovery — a  mm  wild  and  ridiculous  pretence — 
they  found  the  natural  but  illagieal  conclusion,  that  Christianity  is 
founded  on  the  dogmas  of  Plato :  whereas  it  is  all  a  dogma  of  Emerson. 

Aad  they  are  especially  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  the  historical 
fiiet,  that  Christians  were  called  Platonists :  perhaps  they  have  forgotten 
an  eqoally  historical  fact,  that  these  Christians  were  also  called  AtfufisfSf 
and  so  th^  may  next  find  Christianity  founded  on  Atheism ;  which  is  just 
as  trae,  as  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Plato's  Phosdo. 

It  is  vain,  therefore  to  point  out  to  such  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  for 
the  defence  is  ready,  oh,  ves,  there  is  something  good  in  idl  religions,  and 
Christiamtj  must  give  place  to  both  Grecian  mythology,  and  Grecian 
philoeophera. 

How  far  this  general  compliment  is  intended  for  a  liberal  opinion,  may 
be  seen,  by  comparing  the  two  following  pieces  of  criticism  occurring  in 
the  same  work ;  speaxing  of  Emerson's  depreciation  of  Christianity,  the 
writer  observes,  that  but  for  this,  "  no  douut  Emerson  would  have  found 
more  favour  with  the  great  of  this  world,  but  mould  have  missed  tho  ad" 
miration  and  respect  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  truth in  other 
words,  thoM  men  have  no  admiration  or  respect  for  one  who  does  not  think 
with  them,  however  conscientious  he  may  De :  and  their  respect  for  an 
Infidel  writer,  is  because  he  panders  to  no  interest  or  prejudice;"  that  is, 
because  he  happens  to  fall  in  with  their  prejudices. 

But  in  reviewing  another  book,  the  writer  consistently  observes, — 

heartily  do  we  commend  the  work  to  our  secular  friends,  as  no  opin- 
ions ARE  OUTRAGED  from  the  begging  to  the  end  of  these  very  nice 
works.**  To  attack  Christianity,  and  insult  Christian  readers,  is  a  noble 
instance  of  not  pandering  to  prejudice :  but  to  state  a  different  view  to 
the  one  entertained  by  the  secular  friends,  is  to    outrage  opinions !" 

So  very  forbearing  and  liberal  are  these  writers  on  their  own  side ;  their 
saered  convictions  are  not  to  be  outraged,  by  the  expression  of  other  peo- 
ple's; yet  they  love  a  man,  not  because  he  panders  to  interest  or  preju- 
dice Imt  value  him  solely  for  pursuing  the  opposite  course"  towards 
ChrMans,  to  that  which  tuey  admire  towards  the    secular  brethren." 

We  find  a  certain  class  of  sceptics  fuU  of  liberality,  not  only  to  them- 
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■elves,  and  their  MLaw  donbteni,  bat  even  to  aapentition  of  the  groeaeet 
kind,  and  second-hand  troths  stolen  from  the  Bible  which  they  repudiate. 

Hence  the  reviewer  of  Emerson  complains,  that — to  speak  of  Hebrew 
traditions  as  the  ravings  of  frantic  mystics,  and  to  point  oat  the  divine 
truths  in  the  oracles  of  Vishnu  and  Mahomet,"  would,  in  other  times, 
have  exposed  the  discoverer  to  the  censures  of  the  Church. 

In  all  this,  it  is  assmmed'that  there  are  divine  truths  in  these  systems : 
whilst  there  are  cmly  raving  fantasies  in  the  Hebrew  traditions,  from  which 
Mahomet  obtained  all  that  is  true  in  his  system. 

We  might  prove  Christianity  from  the  Koran;  but  these  logicians 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  Chi-istianity,  because  there  is  a  divine 
truth  in  Mahomet* s  plagiarisms,  from  Moses  and  Christ. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  mythology,  that  even 
Hiiidooism  is  in  many  respects  founded  on  the  tradition  of  the  flood, 
their  avatars  or  incarnations^  being  only  Noah  or  his  sons  coming  to  re- 
peat the  transactions  of  the  delnge. 

So  that  the  very  systems  they  point  to  as  having  troths,  whilst  the 
Bible  has  fables,  are  but  the  repetition  and  burlesque  of  Biblical  facts 
and  doctrines !  And  this,  without  those  pure  and  holy  principles,  which 
the  Bible  inculcates,  and  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  aqier- 
stitions. 

'^Blessed  Mahomet!  divine  Vishnu!  holy  Juggernaut!  but  cursed 
Christ,  and  raving  Apostles!"  Such  ia  the  liber^  creed  of  omr  free- 
thinkers, who  see  some  good  in  all  religions,"  except  in  that  from  whidt 
all  the  good  is  purloined. 


Memews  and  OtHomf  in  our  next. 


I. 


CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

Pbofr  all  thiivqb  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  v.  12. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  WIN  IT; 
Or  thb  Moral  of  our  Lord's  Temptation. 

Whilst  no  system  either  of  religion  or  philosophy  more  earuestly 
appeals  to  the  reason  or  understanding*  of  men,  than  Christianity ;  it  may 
abo  he  expected  that  in  many  things  our  reason  will  be  taxed  to  tlie 
utm^: — not  to  arrive  at  the  great  scope  and  purpose,  salvation  by  fuith 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  for  this  being  the  most  important,  is  consequently  the 
plainest; — ^but  to  see  into  other  parts,  to  understand  their  nature  and 
purposes,  and  thus  acquire  the  whole  practical  lesson,  this  must  sometimes 
De  the  result  of  study  and  prayerful  effort 

From  what  we  already  Imow  of  the  general  doctrines  of  the  gospel, — 
that  they  are  according  to  godliness, — tne  mysteries  of  godliness,  in  other 
words,  practical,-— Ood's  prescriptions  for  making  men  godly,  we  are 
wammted  in  assuming  the  general  rule,  that  whatever  the  gospel  contains, 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  curious,  learned,  or  philosophical  speculation,  but  of 
earnest  thoughtful  enquiry,  for  useful  enas,  to  base  duties  on  doctrines; 
and  accordingly  our  enquiry  into  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  is  for  this 
purpose,  to  see  what  spuritual  duties  and  relationships  arise  out  of  these 
wonderfa?  sceoes.  It  is  the  moral  or  spiritual  purpose  of  gospel  facts,  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  with. 

This  purpose,  is  at  once  their  vmdication  and  explanation.  If  the  trial 
of  our  Lora  stood  alone,  unrelated  to  human  trial  and  a  great  moral 
system,  it  would  simply  be  a  wonder  for  the  Christian  to  stumble  at,  and 
for  the  sceptic  to  kick  at :  but  when  we  see  its  manifold  bearings ;  the 
warning,  comfort,  and  instruction  it  conveys,  the  great  object  answered, 
justifies  the  maclunery  employed. 

The  reasoning  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  miraclee,  is  applicable  to 
the  temptation,  to  every  important  circumstance  of  the  Bedeemer^s  life. 

If  they  stood  alone,  as  isolated  wonders,  they  would  be  without  pur- 
pose and  without  truthfulness :  but  as  these  miracles  were  the  heralds  q{ 
greater  mircles  in  doctrine,  as  much  out  of  and  superior  to  the  common 
course  of  thought,  as  the  physical  miracles  are  out  of  the  common  course 
of  nature,  there  is  a  congruity  or  fitness,  which  satisfies  our  reason,  and 
excites  our  admiration.  Feeding  five  thousand,  with  five  loaves,  would 
be  a  strange  event,  which  standing  without  further  purpose,  would  sink 
the  credit  of  any  historian :  but  rdated  to  a  system  of  truth,  that  is  to  be 
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the  life  of  the  soul,  and  is  appropriatel j  symbolized  by  the  bread  which 
nourisheth  the  body ;  it  becomes  altogether  another  question,  A  sine'Ie 
unmeaning  miracle,  without  design  or  fitness,  would  be  received  only  Dy 
the  credulous  and  superstitious :  but  a  miracle  or  series  of  them,  asso- 
ciated with  an  equally  miraculous  advance  in  moral  and  relig^ious  truth, 
affectinep  the  earthly  condition  and  final  destiny  of  mankind,  is  worthy 
of  the  Maker  of  mankind,  and  will  obtain  the  calmest  and  clearest  atten- 
tion of  the  deepest  philosopher.  One  is  a  portent  for  vulgar  wonder^  the 
other  a  call  to  logical  enquu-y. 

These  principles,  apply  equally  to  the  tbmptatiok,  which  also  is  a 
miracle  or  wonderful  series  of  events.  Were  this  recorded  of  another,  or 
even  of  Christ,  without  any  relation  to  us,  it  would  be  eitlier  tnithless  or 
worthless :  but  connected  with  the  Author  of  salvation  to  mankind,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  grand  scale  and  importance  of  his  earthly  life :  and 
connected  also  with  our  moral  trials  09  a  symbol  of  our  danger,  helpj 
and  possible  victory ;  it  becomes  more  evidendy  consistent  and  truthful. 

There  are  two  mam  parts  under  which  we  may  arrange  all  observations 
on  this  great  subject:— 

I.  The  TEMPTATION  itself: 

II.  Its  application,  or  the  relations  of  it  to  others  ; — the 

1>RACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IT  CONVEYS. 

I.  The  Temptation  itself. 

There  are  two  parties  here  represented  as  engaged ;  Christ  and  the 
Devil ;  the  Saviour  and  the  enemy  of  mankind.  It  was  the  old  serpent^ 
-and  the  new  Adam :  the  first  temptation  in  paradise  was  man  and  Satan ; 
this  is  God  and  Satan ;  and  all  temptation  of  men,  all  trial  of  their  prin- 
ciple— of  men  apart  irom  the  regenerating  power  of  the  gospel  is  a  re- 
enacting  of  the  first  scene ;  Satan  and  Adam ;  the  enemy  and  man ;  but 
all  temptation  of  sincere  believers,  is  the  contest  in  principle,  like  this — 
between  Satan  and  Grod,  or  between  Satan  and  the  numan,  aided  by  the 
divine  element,  vouchsafed  through  and  exhibited  in  Christ.  It  is  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil,  striving  against  the  spirit;  or  new  element 
sent  to  help  in  our  contest  with  the  lu^encies  and  tendencies  of  evil.  It 
is  die  struggle  between  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  Ufe  from  Christ  Jesus, 
and  all  opposite  incitements :  it  is  man  with  God's  panoply,  contending 
with  man's  enemy :  but  this  view  of  temptation,  wul  have  to  be  more 
fully  considered,  under  the  second  head ;  the  relation  or  application  of  our 
Lord's  trial  to  us.  The  point  is  simplv  suggested  here,  that  we  may 
carry  through  the  enquiry  a  complete  thougn  anticipatiory  view  of  the 
subject.  Man  was  tempted  in  Adam;  the  Christian  was  tempted  in 
Christ;  that  is,  those  two  cases,  Adam  and  Christ  were  leading  speci- 
mens of  a  lar^  class:  that  as  in  Adam  men  die;  in  Christ,  Christians  live. 
-  But  the  pomt  here  especially  to  be  noticed,  is  the  re-appearance  of  the 
original  tempter,  to  contend  with  a  different  subject.  Aiid  this  leads  us 
to  enquire  into  tJie  nature  of  temptation,  in  connexion  with  God's  provi- 
dence. 

Manv  regard  it  as  against  truth  and  reason,  that  God  should  have 
allowea  a  tempter  to  enter  paradise  and  spoil  his  work ;  they  say,  no  wise 
earthly  imi-ent  would  allow  his  children  to  be  so  exposed  to  dmiger,  and 
theremre  they  do  not  believe,  that  God  did  allow  it;  in  other  words,  they 
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evMtquently,  either  deny  the  Bible,  which  gives  what  they  regard  as  an 
unjust  repreflentation  of  God ;  or  they  rationalise  the  Bible,  and  explain 
away  all  such  matters.  No  doubt  a  large  amount  of  mythology,  or 
superstitious  fables  has  been  added  to  many  simple  facts  and  truths  of 
the  Bible;  and  especially  in  connexion  with  Adam's  temptation  and  fall. 
But  the  doctrine  of  temptation  or  a  tempter  is  not  to  be  expunged 
from  the  Scriptures,  nor  does  it  need  to  be  screened  from  the  test  of  Sict 
and  reason.  The  objection  we  have  mentioned  seems  very  powerful,  but 
it  wiU  not  alter  facts :  and  goes  upon  false  analogies  between  God  and 
human  parents. 

According  to  this  reasoning,  it  should  folUm  that  no  evil  exists;  that 
God,  as  a  wise  and  benevolent  human  parent,  has  kept  men  fi-om  evil  and 
temptation :  now  if  we  find  this  to  be  tue  case^  then  tne  Bible  is  false,  and 
the  objection  sound. 

Bnt  if  we  find  that  evil  and  temptation  do  exist  in  the  world,  and  men 
are  the  Tictims  of  it,  the  Bible  is  only  a  statement  of  facts. 
So  that  the  objection  lies  not  against  this  book,  but  against  the  whole 
actual  scheme  of  Providence. 

The  Bible,  say  these  men,  is  not  the  work  of  God,  because  it  describes 
Urn  as  allowing  man  to  be  tempted,  and  made  thereby  the  subject  of 

r'  Itual  and  temporal  evil.  What  then  is  the  work  of  Ood?  Surely 
BiMs  has  not  made  the  eoil  it  describes :  if  then  these  evils  be  found 
in  human  circumstances  and  society ;  will  they  say  God  has  not  anything 
to  do  with  human  affiiirs?  Will  they  shut  him  out  of  nature  as  well  as 
out  of  the  Bible  t 

It  is  to  nature  and  facts  they  appeal :  have  they  then  found  some  world 
or  system  of  things,  in  which  their  boasted  wisdom  and  benevolence  are 
seen — in  the  exclusion  of  all  evil  ? 

If  there  be  no  such  place  or  society,  then  these  men  boast  of  a  wisdom 
and  goodness  that  have  never  been  exercised, — a  mere  Utopian  universe 
and  imagined  creator.  To  them  we  may  consequently  say  with  real 
truth,  what  has  been  said  in  mistake  and  derision  to  others — where  is 
now  ycwr  God  ?"  There  is  no  such  bein^,  or  he  has  been  asleep  till  now, 
for  no  world,  nation,  or  society  is  yet  made  on  this  Utopian  pinnciple  of  a 
wise  and  eood  parent  shielding  his  children  from  all  probability  of  harm. 

Nor  indeed  is  this  itself  a  profitable  state  for  moral  beings,  who  must 
have  self-control  or  agency ;  all  else,  is  simply  a  machinery,  not  intelli- 
gence  and  morality ;  and  to  exclude  the  posnbiUiy  of  evily  is  equally  to 
exclude  the  possioiUty  of  good,  which  must  be  associated  with  trial, 
temptation^  and  freeoom; — essential  elements  in  the  growth  of  real 
chankcter. 

Shut  the  Bible  then,  and  will  you  thereby  annihilate  temptation  and 
both  physical  and  moral  evil ;  is  this  book  tne  only  poisoned  element  of 
human  ufe  t 

If  any  God  be  acknowledged,  he  must  have  some  sphere  of  providence; 
and  if  it  be  one  we  know  an v  thing  of,  it  must  be  in  this  world, — in 
human  societv.   Let  that  then  oe  your  Bible  and  what  do  you  read  ? 

Here  is  a  Napoleon,  Alexander,  and  Frederic,  dealing  out  destruction 
to  millions  of  mankind ;  tempting  whole  herds  of  men,  to  folUno  in  their 
seductive  path  of  glory  ana  murder :  where  is  the  wise  and  benevolent 
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fiither  who,  on  the  sceptical  side,  steps  in  to  put  an  end  to  these  homrs  f 
But  a  little  time  ago,  republicans  jomed  a  Fope  to  crush  a  rising  nation, 
and  no  father  but  his  Holiness  appeared  on  the  scene. 

But  yesterday  ten  thousand  men  lay  dead,  and  many  more  half-mur- 
dered, in  the  miserable  contest  of  the  I)anes  and  Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
but  no  providence  intervened  to  terminate  this  temptation  of  power  and 
glory. 

Tne  world  has  abounded  with  such  scenes;  the  war-cry  is  perhaps  nerer 
entirely  hushed.  In  commercial  and  social  life,  there  are  tne  same  ano- 
malous enormities;  behold  those  men-stealers  on  the  African  shores, 
entering  the  panulise  of  rude  but  happy  families,  and  carrying  off 
their  victims  in  crowded  vessels  with  death  on  board,  and  the  whip  at 
the  end  for  survivors.  Is  this  your  Bible?  ''Where  is  now  vintr 
God?" 

Look  at  some  commercial  mania,  railway  or  South  Sea,  or  Galifbmian 
bubble, — ^the  delusion,  temptations,  deceits,  and  consequent  misery  of 
mad  enterprise.  Consider  tne  evils  of  avarice  and  power,  in  trade  and 
politics,  and  say  if  the  world  be  defended  against  temptation  or  its  results. 
Descend  into  private  life,  and  see  the  seductions  that  sometimes  blast  a 
paradise  of  social  sweets,  and  leave  parents  with  a  desolate  hearth ; 
mtroducing  poison  into  the  heart  and  memory  of  the  victim,  and  increas- 
ing the  dens  of  splendid  suffering  and  inramy,  the  fbrther  sources  of 
temptation  and  ruin  to  thousands.   Where  is  the  avennnfip  or  defending^ 

Eatemal  deity,  that  men  conjure  up  against  the  Bible,  but  that  is  so 
idden  in  the  world,  where  the  actual  misery  is  existing  ?  Is  it  enough 
to  overthrow  a  Bible  theory  founded  on  and  explaining  tiiese  fiEUSt^— will 
that  remove  either  the  facts  or  the  difficulty  ? 

That  there  are  temptations,  drawing  men  into  delusive  courses  cannot 
then  be  denied ;  that  men  are  often  engag^ed  in  tempting  is  equsJly  plain : 
it  is  the  same  thing  therefore  in  principle^  if  another  agent  oe  also 
allowed  (like  wicked  men)  to  try  the  principles  and  undermine  the  happi* 
ness  of  mankind. 

But  forget  not  the  difference  of  position  between  the  Bible  and  infidelity 
in  reference  to  these  evils :  men  reject  this  word  because  it  contains  ac- 
counts ;  but  in  the  world  they  find  the  facts  staring  them  in  the  heei  and 
they  are  left  speechless  and  helpless.  Whereas  the  Gospel,  whilst 
aclmowledging  man's  temptations  and  dansfers,  provides  also  a  remedy 
for  them.  It  shews  that  the  agents  are  guilty  ot  their  respective  shares 
in  the  evil ;  that  many  merely  physical  sufierings  or  privations  dwindle 
into  insignificance  compared  with  the  eternal  weight  of  jglory  freely 
offered  to  all :  that  helpless  victims  wtU  in  the  end  have  God  on  their 
side :  and  it  gives  in  the  elements  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  a  means  of 
victoi^  over  temptation ;  and  in  the  person  of  the  great  Itedeemer,  a 
practical  pledge  that  victory  is  attainable.  The  scene  of  this  conflict  whs 
let  down  from  heaven  for  our  instruction :  to  shew  in  Christ  the  tdtered 
state  of  parties ; — that  we  may  enter  with  hope  into  this  strugg^,  under 
our  great  Captain ;  who  shews  us  how  to  attam  the  victory,  and  will  help 
us  in  acouirinff  it. 

And  tnus  also,  the  general  force  of  evil  in  the  world  will  become  weak- 
ened, as  new  sources  of  influence,  of  general  character  and  principle  per- 
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Tftde  flocie^,  a  Hglit  from  heareii,  Bfaiiimg  forth  in  tlie  Eves  of  regenerate 
meDy  to  illuminate  the  dark  places  of  this  world. 

The  objection  then  gainst  a  wise  and  merciful  God  allowing  of  temp*- 
tation,  does  not  He  afi^st  the  Bible  merely,  bnt  against  the  actual  state 
of  thiiosa;  which  natural  reason  can  neither  deny  or  alleviate ;  whilst  aD 
the  BiUe  does  in  the  matter,  is  not  to  ori^ate  uie  temptation  and  evil  it 
describes,  bnt  to  afford  a  remedy ;  first,  m  the  example  of  Christ's  life : 
aecondly,  in  the  atonement  by  nis  death :  thirdly,  in  the  strength  and 
renovating  power  of  his  resnrrecdon  as  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  firom 
heaven — ^who  becomes  a  quickening  spirit, — a  new  moral  energy  to  his 
feflowers. 

We  trust  this  brief  examination  of  the  nature  of  man*s  trial  or  temp- 
tationa,  may  tend  to  weaken  the  doubts  of  unbelievers,  and  to  strengthen 
the  fiedth  of  Christians,  in  the  reasonableness,  wisdom,  and  mercy  of  this 
s&blime  scheme  of  redemption ;  wherein  we  have  not  only  Clu4 st  s  yictoiy 
over  Satan,  bnt  a  pledge  of  our  triumph  through  him  over  dl  eviL 

There  is  one  other  observation  important  to  a  preliminary  view  of  this 
sabjeet,  namely,  that  however  we  regard  the  tempter,  (as  already  seen) 
temptation  is  a  reality.  And  those  who,  by  a  freedom  or  laxity  of  inter- 
pretation do  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Satan,  are  not  tiierefora 
free  from  spiritual  danger :  those  elements  of  onr  own  passions,  of  our 
indolence  and  carnality,  together  with  the  pollutions  in  tne  world,  by  all 
which  instrumentalities  Satan  is  supposed  to  act ;  these  at  least  are  unde^ 
niabfy  real, — an  evil  heart  of  unbehef  in  departing  from  the  living  Ood : 
a  readiness  and  ease  at  forgetting  the  most  sofemn  resolutions:  and 
whether  it  be  as  Christ  says,  that  Satan  comes  and  takes  the  word  out  of 
our  hearts;  or  whether,  as  we  all  certainly  experience,  the  cares  of  this 
world,  and  the  thonghts  of  other  things  enter  in  to  choke  the  word,  we 
have  an  equal  necessity  to  watch  against  delusiye  temptation. 

Whether  an  enemy  have  laid  the  snares  and  pitfalls  in  our  road,  or 
whedier  they  are  there  by  accident  or  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  these 
snares  are  equally  fatal,  and  earnestly  to  be  avoided. 

Otherwise,  as  Satan  endeavoured  to  call  off  our  Lord  from  the  straight 
path  of  his  great  enterprize,  we  at  least  may  be  (as  many  are)  allured 
from  the  great  purpose  for  which  we  are  sent  here, — and  instead  of 
attending  to  our  Father*s  business,  which  is  the  salvation  of  our  own 
souls,  may  dishonour  him  and  ruin  ourselves,  by  neglecting  this  great 
salvation. 

Bnt  as  Jesus  was  not  turned  aside  from  providing  a  scheme  of  mercy, 
so  let  us  not  be  cheated  out  of  what  he  has  proyided :  that  he  may  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  the  salvation  of  our  souls ! 

Happy  are  they  of  whom  our  Lord  can  say,  Ye  are  they  which  haye 
contmiied  vrith  me  in  my  temptations,'' — ^his  victorious  strength  will  be 
with  such,  for  he  who  in  all  our  a£Sictions,  was  himself  afflicted,  took  our 
heavy  ^oke,  that  we  may  receive  his  yoke  which  his  easy,  and  his  burden 
which  IS  light. 

He  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  to  assure  us  of  the  closest  family 
lies ;  and  now  he  presides  over  our  temptations ;  seeks  to  dwell  in  us, 
that  he  may  be  our  victory ;  just  as  be  died  for  us,  that  he  may  be  our 
hope  of  pardon. 
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Bemember  at  least  this  one  thing,  that  whikt  danger  and  temptation 
are  the  proved  and  certain  lot  of  mortals;  some  are  tempted  in  Adam, 
after  Adam's  ftshion,  where  it  is  chiefly  man,  weak  and  feeble,  against 
all  the  powers  of  evil ;  whilst  the  Christian,  who  alone  can  be  victoriooe, 
is  tempted  in  Christ,  a  successful  example;  and  having  within  himself  the 
word  of  Christ  dwelh'ng  richly  in  his  soul,  being  the  abode  of  the  Saviour 
with  his  watchful  care,  and  mighty  power;  goes  not  forth  alone  unarmed, 
but  covered  with  the  whole  armour  of  God;  a  proof  coat  of  mail,  and  a 
larere  courageous  soul  confiding  in  the  banner  and  presence  of  a  victorious 
Bedeemer. 

In  our  introductorjr  examination  of  this  important  question,  we  have  no- 
ticed amon^  other  things,  several  leading  pomts  of  importance  in  connex- 
ion with  this  subject.  First,  that  temptation,  of  man  m  paradise  or  since, 
by  Satan  or  whatever  deceiving  agency,  is  not  simply  an  assertion  of  the 
Bible,  but  a  fact  in  nature  and  society ;  going  on  every  day :  therefore 
the  Bible  is  not  responsible  for  these  thinfips,  it  only  comes  to  remedy 
them,  by  such  lessons  as  the  temptation  of  Christ. 

Trial  indeed  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  moral  bein^ :  a  man  can- 
not go  to  market,  without  having  his  sense,  insight  or  judgment  tried, 
tempted ;  and  is  liable  to  be  deceived :  this  is  useful  to  awaken  other 
principles  of  caution ;  and  thus  leads  to  train  the  faculty  that  is  exposed 
to  abuses.  The  seller  in  the  market,  is  equally  tried  or  tempted,  to  take 
unlawful  advantage :  so  in  the  simplest  matters,  life  is  a  trial :  we  are 
tempted  by  ease,  to  idleness :  by  trashy  books  from  useful  reading ;  by 
pleasure  from  business :  ana  therefore  ordinary  life,  is  a  temptation,  a 
trial  or  probation. 

The  second  main  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  value  of  Christ's 
temptation,  consists  in  its  being  thus  applicable  to  our  life^  a  symbol  or 
lesson  on  the  way  mankind  are  tempted.  The  history  would  be  of  no  use 
to  us,  if  it  were  only  history j — ^if  it  ended  in  Christ  It  would  be  only  a 
scene  of  wonder  and  mvstery,  doubt  and  confusion,  not  of  instaruction. 

Indeed  all  the  h'fe  of  Christ  would  be  this,  if  we  could  see  no  relati(» 
of  it  to  mankind  in  general.  No  doubt  his  life  is  a  real  history ;  but 
every  one  of  his  actions,  his  whole  condition  was  accommodated — ^for  the 
sake  of  them  that  stood  by  and  looked  on ;  that  they  might  so  learn  Christ : — 
acting  at  once  as  the  representative  of  God's  mercy  and  man's  duty. 

His  actions  were  teachings,  examples  and  prophecies; — ^prophecies 
of  what  would  always  go  on  in  human  nature ;  examples  and  teachings 
of  human  duties. 

His  temptation  is  a  picture  of  human  life— trial  or  temptation;  ''in 
our  afflictions,  he  was  afflicted."  Therefore  we  must  look  for  a  lesson  in  ' 
it ;  and  not  look  at  it  merely  as  the  Saviour's  struggle,  but  as  a  specimen 
of  our  own.  And  surelv  this  g^ves  importance  to  the  scene ;  as  one  of 
permanent  value :  it  will  be  useful,  true  and  applicable,  in  every  century 
of  coming  times,  every  condition  of  mankmd,  every  individual  of  the  hu-  i 
man  race.  There  will  always  be  some  of  these  temptations  going  on  in 
every  mind.  This  is  the  second  important  consideration.  The  third  is; 
that  we  have  in  this  scene,  not  only  a  picture  of  our  temptations,  but  the 
secret  of  our  possible  victory our  certain  victory,  if  we  become  strong 
in  the  Lord  who  was  tempted. 
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This  and  the  foregoing  remark  will  have  to  be  shown  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  bat  these  general  truths  respecting  the  temptation,  are  mentioned 
here  together,  to  help  towanb  an  understanding  of,  and  interest  in  the 
an^ect.    This  trial  is  then  a  specimen  of  our  possible  victory* 

Temptation  is  the  common  lot  of  man,  the  Bible  finds  a  remedy  in 
Christ,  whose  temptation  is  a  specimen  of  ours,  and  a  pledge  of  our 
victory. 

Aod  these  observations  prepare  the  way  for  the  last  general  truth 
respecdng*  this  trial  of  Christ,  namely,  that  whilst  all  men  are  acted  upon 
bv  the  same  elements,  liable  to  mislead,  and  so  all  are  thus  tempted 
like  Christ:  yet  there  are  two  temptations,  one  in  Adam,  one  in  Christ : — 
that  in  Adam,  which  belong  to  dl  men,  who  standing  alone  must  yet 
(intend  though  hopelessly  against  Satan ;  that  in  Christ,  in  which  the 
Christian  shares,  and  where  Christ  imparts  strength  for  the  victory. 

Tljey  who  have  not  Christ  in  their  souls,  his  love,  his  truth  abiding  in 
them,  as  the  ward  of  purity,  are  tempted  in  or  with  Adam,  and  will  fall 
in  with  or  like  Adam :  whilst  the  oeliever,  beinfi"  clean  by  the  word 
Christ  hath  spoken,  and  strong  by  his  promises  and  pi*esence,  is  tempted 
in  or  with  Christ,  and  will  prevaiL  These  two  temptations,  of  man  alone, 
or  the  pamdife  scene  again ;  and  of  man  in  Christ,  or  the  wilderness 
scene  again,  are  forcibly  exemplified  in  Rom.  vii.  and  viii.  Read  them 
with  these  two  lights,  first  man  alone,  with  only  law  or  ris^ht,  and 
without  strength.  Chap.  vii.  7 — 24.  This  is  man's  first  trial,  me  temp- 
tation in  Adam. 

Then  read  the  other,  or  man^s  new  position,  tempted  in  Christ :  chap. 
viL  24. — 11th  V.  of  chap.  viii. 

Let  this  great  fact  then  be  clear  in  our  minds,  as  we  consider  the  temp- 
tation of  Christ ; — that  of  Ms  Julness  we  all  receive ;  that  his  ti-ial  and 
his  victory  may  be  alike  ours. 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  afford  a  patient  and  careful  examination  to 
this  imperfect  introduction  to  so  great  and  difficult  a  subject,  and  we 
doubt  not  but  before  it  is  completed,  new  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
three  stages  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  as  involving  all  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  numan  nature, — all  the  various  principles  which  are  exposed  to 
trial  in  the  probation  of  human  life. 

In  our  next  we  shall  notice  briefly  the  Magbinert  of  the  Tempt  a* 
Tioir,  and  the  meaning  of  the  three  separate  scenes,  in  the  oi*der  of 
th^  occurrence. 
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PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  and  Invbntion  ver^  Conboibncb  and  thb 

Bible. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  £iith  and  practice :  every  one  Is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  bat  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  Man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (wliich  is  Will- 
worship.) 
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(  Continued  Jrom  page  28.) 

Chap.  IV. — ^Who  may  educate. 

SewelL — You  imag^ine  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  ethics  ; 
that  in  this  science,  no  words  occur,  but  conscience,  duty,  virtue^  vice,  &c. 
That  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  rcdigion,  and  still  more  of  Ghristainitj, 
and  still  more  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  out  of  place  in  a  work  on 
morals. 

Companion. — Certainly  ethics  or  morals,  considered  absolutely,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  religion,  but  base  our  duties  on  the 
L'ght  of  reason,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  so  far  as  these  prin- 
dpies  have  been  improved  by  the  general  education  of  society :  but 
Christian  ethics  is  quite  another  thing;  this  of  course,  is  a  scientific 
statement  of  Chidstian  principles  of  conduct — gospel  motives.  You  seem 
to  confound  the  one  with  the  other — ^to  mistake  tne  boundaries  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion. 

8* — In  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  no  such  thing  existed  as  a 
science  of  moi'als,  apart  from  the  science  of  religion ;  Christianity  was 
the  only  ethical  system,  and  Christian  ministers  the  only  ethical  teachers. 

C. — Many  oUier  sciences,  as  well  as  that  of  morals,  have  grown  up, 
or  become  more  distinct  in  modem  days;  is  this,  then,  an  objection 
against  them  ?  And  have  you  forgotten  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  to 
wnich,  on  other  occasions,  you  refer  as  the  nearest  to  perfection,  and  the 
best  aid  in  die  study  of  Ciiristian  ethics  7  How,  then^  could  Christianity 
be  the  onh  ethical  system  7 

8. — If  you  cannot  commence  any  science,  much  less  the  science  of 
morals,  without  learning  its  fundamental  principles  from  the  testimony  of 
others,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  show  you  which  testimony  is  to 
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be  foOamed.  Any  discasfflon  of  ethics,  which  does  not  include  the  fact  of  a 
Catholic  Apo6toucal  Church,  must  be  as  faulty  as  a  theory  of  asti'onomy 
which  left  oat  the  sun. 

C. — ^"We  do  not  leam  'principles'  but  JneU  from  the  testimony  of 
others;  we  learn  principles  from  their  reasonings :  it  is  not  the  testimony 
but  the  dewunutratiaru  of  an  astronomer  which  establish  his  theory, — so 
with  morals;  it  is  not  what  any  one  testifies ;  we  want  proof, /f(?m  the 
reaumMenesg  of  Ms  eygtem :  but,  if  by  moral,  you  mean  religion,  (a 
strange  confiiidon  of  thought!)  then,  for  such  morals,  there  does  require 
testimony;  Tis.,  that  of  the  Creator : — which  cfln  be  indicated  only  by  some 
palpable  interference  with  the  ordinary  current  of  events;  it  is  the  origin 
nal publishers  of  this  reliaionj  who  require  Ood!s  seal  to  their  veracity; 
the  only  testimony,  theremre,  that  is  to  be  followe<l  is,  not  that  of  the 
Church,  but  of  Ood,  who  bears  witness  to  his  truth,  by  its  peculiar  adap^ 
tation  to  our  nature,  the  agency  of  grace  that  is  associated  with  it,  the 
miracles  accompanying  its  mrst  publication,  and  bv  the  consistency  of  its 
▼ariom  prophecie^  hi^ories,  and  doctrines,  published  by  different  men,  at 
long  internals  of  time, — thm  reqmring  the  owrsight  of  one  chief  Author^ 
from  Genesis  to  Bevelation.  The  Church  has  no  right  to  require  faith, 
but  it  is  bound  to  give  it;  it  is  an  assembly  of  believers. 


And  yet  the  Apoetolical  Church  is  the  sun  of  the  Christian  system ! 
What  then  is  Jesus  Christ?  Is  he  a  planet  in  this  system,  or  a  satellite 
to  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem  ? 

''If  j^our  statement  be  true,  the  Bible  is  very  faulty  in  not  supplying  a 
Irae  theory  of  ethics,  since,  instead  of  making  the  Church  a  sun,  the 
Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield  to  the  Church;  and  the  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  renders  any  other  light,  whether  sun  or  moon,  superfluous 
in  the  celestial  city,  where  the  Church  in  her  most  glorified  state  will 
assemble ;  if,  thererore,  the  Church  will  need  such  a  sun  then,  she  cannot 
be  a  sun  herself  now.  Besides,  if  it  is  necessary  to  'show  us  what  testi- 
mony Is  to  be  followed,'  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  us  some  confidence  in 
your  own  teaching ;  otherwise,  you  quietly  assume  the  right  to  direct  us, 
and  in  spealdng  to  the  character  of  others,  forget  to  establish  your  own. 

8, — Ethics  is  the  science  of  education,  not  mere  instruction,  filling 
the  memory,  but  eliciting  and  strengthening  the  faculties :  the  education 
of  man,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man;  it  belongs  to  Ood:  it  is  one  of 
man's  first  and  grandest  duties,  yet  he  is  wholly  unable  to  educate.  He 
can  combine  outward  circumstances,  proclaim  certain  truths;  but  in  doing 
this,  he  is  working  in  the  dark : — he  cannot  see  how  they  will  aflect  the 
mind ;  hence  education  sets  us  upon  search  for  some  communication  from 
God,  telling  us  what  the  human  mind  is,  which  we  cannot  see, — giving  us 
positive  rules  for  combining  external  circumstances, — promising  the 
of  some  snpematuivd  influence,  to  work  where  we  cannot  penetrate;  with- 
out this,  eaucation  is  a  dream. 

C. — ^"  How  can  education  be  the  highest  duty  of  man  if  he  cannot  edu- 
cate, and  if,  moreover,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  God? 

"It  would  appear  also,  from  your  reasomug,  that  since  the  mind  cannot 
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'Talk  tlMy  of  morala,  O  thon  bleeding  Lamb, 
The  grand  morality  ia  love  of  thee !' 
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be  Been, it^  therefore,  cannot  be  known;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  seemg  can 
only  give  us  ideas  of  colour,  originally^  and  extent,  solidity,  &c.,  second- 
ary;  whether  this  faculty,  then,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion, 
is  at  least  questionable:  we  understand  what  is,  by  an  appropriate  process, 
not  sensation,  but  reflection  and  consciousness;  and  can  thus  leom  as 
much  of  what  is  within,  as  we  can  by  the  senses  of  what  is  withoot; 
indeed  we  know  nothing  of  all  other  things,  but  as  they  as  imagined  in 
the  mind  itself, — as  the  things  that  are  seen,  affect  this  unseen  observer. 
But  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  higher  education  of  man  to  the  power  of 
Ood;  to  regara  human  a^^ts  as  only  tutors  in  his  establishment  ; 
teaching  principles  he  has  mspired,  out  of  a  book  he  has  provided,  and 
depending  on  his  superintendence  for  success.  But  what  nas  this  to  do 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  her  exclusive  right  to  educate;  and  what 
are  the  'positive  rules'  which  Ood  has  laid  down  for  the  education  of 
man? 

8. — To  obtain  this,  (communication  with  Qod,)  we  must  reeor  to  re> 
velation,  for  revelation  we  must  ffo  to  the  apostles,  and  for^oommnnicm 
with  the  aposdes,  we  must  go  to  tne  Catholic  Church :  like  our  ancestors 
who  cleared  away  from  our  own  system  the.  corruptions  of  Popery, — ^we 
must  fall  back  on  the  witness  of  those  good  and  wise  men  who  oied  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago. 

C. — How  can  we  go  to  the  apostles  for  reyelation,  they  have  de- 
parted, and  the  revelation  is  all  that  is  left;  if  by  revelation  you 
mean  the  Bible,  (and  I  know  of  no  other,)  we  must  now  learn  even 
about  the  apostles  from  that  book.  For  communication  with  the 
apostles,  we  need  no  CathoUc  Church,  but  simply  a  sight  of  the  auto- 
biographies which  the  apostles  have  left  for  our  instruction :  we  need 
not  travel  back  fifteen  hundred  years  to  learn  about  a  book  which  we 
have  in  our  hands.  Nor  need  we  inquire  about  the  apostles,  from  men 
who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  the  apostolic  age,  especially  when  we 
have  the  apostolic  writings. 

S, — ^ot  only  is  man  unable  to  educate,  but  without  the  Church  he 
has  no  ri^ht  to  educate ;  every  man  will  deem  himself  the  best  judge  of 
Us  own  mterest;  it  may  be  agreeable  to  a  parent's  conscience,  or  a  tea- 
cherts  sense  of  du^ ;  but  his  conscience  is  no  better  authority,  simply  as 
the  conscience  of  a  man,  than  the  equally  strong  conviction  of  the  etiild 
that  no  control  is  necessary  or  useftd. 

C. — "  These  are  ver^  strange  premises ;  the  assertion  that  man  has  ne 
right  to  educate  man,  is  first,  very  general  and  indefinite,  and  secondly,  is 
a  mere  assertion.  If  you  mean  that  I,  as  a  man,  have  no  right  to  enforce 
a  particular  kind  of  education,  on  those  with  whom  I  have  no  natural 
connexion,  you  are  right;  but  if  you  mean  that,  as  a  parent,  it  is  not  a 
natural  duty  to  educate  my  children,  your  statement  is  as  bold  and  tyran- 
nous, as  it  IS  unfounded.  To  assert  that  the  judgnient  of  a  parent,  is  of 
no  higher  authority  than  the  waywardness  of  a  child,  is  to  overthrow  all 
social  order,  and  to  deny  your  own  principle,  viz.,  that  we  obey  God 
when  we  *  obey  our  parents  and  governors.' 

S. — ^'  No  power  exists  except  by  derivation  or  permission  fix>m  God, 
and  all  power  used  without  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  its  author,  is  a 
usurpation.  A  parent  is  to  his  family  a  type  and  rejU'esentatioii  of  God ; 
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SexttttieanusBeL  Therefore^  both  piureiital  and  dvil  authority  r^uiie 
the  snpport  and  witneae  of  the  Church,  6r  they  fall  to  the  ground. 

C.—^  How  can  that  be  a  usurpationy  which  exists  by  permission  or 
dflrimtian  from  God  ?  If  all  power  is  of  Qod,  the  acknowlednnent  of 
its  anchor,  cannot  be  essential  to  its  constitutional  character,  in  what 
sense  is  the  parent  a  representation  of  God,  and  how  far  \b  Bex  viearius 

^Bnt  it  is  a  strange  doctrine,  that  we  require  a  distinct  and  positiye  sanc- 
tion, to  '  tho  appointments  which  seem  made  by  nature,'  for  if  so,  reason 
or  natnrsd  religion,  has  no  province  whatever;  consequently  we  have  no 
poasiUe  test  of  tiie  true  religion ;  for  if  aU  natural  ties  are  nothing,  till 
revelation  sanctions  them,  nwrality  is  merely  poeitive,  and  that  might  be 
the  tme  revelation  which  outrages  all  our  natural  principles,  commanding 
psrsnts  to  hate  their  offiipring,  and  sanctioning  cruelty  in  return j  there 
would  be  no  agreement  between  nature  and  revelation, — ^no  test  ot  God's 
word  by  his  works.  This  attempt,  therefore,  to  cement  all  authority,  by 
priesdy  approval,  effectually  overturns  not  only  all  natural  ties  but  au 
ScripCnral  claims ;  burying  revelation  under  the  ruins  of  reason.  Again, 
if  parents  and  the  state  require  distinct  credentials,  totll  not  the  Church 
require  the  mmef — observe,  dietinet  credentials,  not  her  own  assertions. 
Yon  say,  parents  must  quote  the  commandment, — '  Honour  thy  iather 
and  thy  mother,'  the  state  must  quote  the  aposde, — 'Fear  God  and 
konoor  the  king ;'  therefore  these  two  depend  on  the  Church !  A  little 
time  ago  yon  proved  that  the  Church  depended  on  them. 

**  Bmdes,  tne  declaration  of  the  apostUj  is  not  the  authority  of  the 
Chtrck;  your  conclusion  then  shouli  be,  not  that  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  parent  depends  on  the  Church ;  but  that  it  depends  on  the 
apostle,  or  rather  on  the  Bible :  now  the  Church  is  not  the  oasis  of  reve- 
lation; but  revelation  is  the  basis  of  the  Church.  Where,  then,  is  her 
exdnaive  daim  to  educate? 

8. — ^  If  either  parent  or  state  attempt  to  educate  man,  without  the 
60-operation  of  the  Church,  they  are  flying  in  the  face  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  and  must  take  the  consequences. 

C. — ^^The  consequences  cannot  be  very  alarming,  since  there  is  yet  no 
warrant  adduced  from  the  Lord  and  Master  referrod  to :  you  have  men- 
tioned his  commands,  not  the  commands  of  the  Church  as  sanctioned  b^ 
him ;  but  the  cleK;y  ambitiously  calling  themselves  the  Church,  take  their 
Mastoids  place  and  arrogate  his  authority." 

Chap.  V. — Ethics  and  Christianity^ 

& — What  then,  you  may  ask,  is  the  difference  between  ethics  and 
the  Catholic  religion?  The  Church  with  the  Bible  is  on  one  side ;  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  &no  and  Ejncurus,  and  Locke  and  Hobbes,  Paley  and 
Ronssean  on  the  other. 

(j^ — **  ^offf  yon  distinguish  morals  from  religion ;  in  the  previous  chapter 
Tou  oondemnea  all  moral  systems  as  faulty,  which  left  out  the  Church :  but 
here  you  reganl  ethics  as  human  philosophy,  and  Christianity  as  including 
the  Church  and  the  Bible. 

8. — **  What,  then,  are  the  differences  between  them  ?  First,  the  one 
comes  from  God^  the  other  from  man;  secondly,  the  one  which  coine9 
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from  man  must  be  sabject'  to  our  acTUtinyi  the  one  from  God  most  be 
implicitlj  received.  • 

C.—^^  By  the  'one  which  comes  from  God'  do  you  mean  'the  Bible 
and  the  Church?*  Because  these  are  two;  and  wliilst  one  of  them  is 
admitted,  the  other  is  questioned.  The  Bible  is  from  God,  but  the 
Church,  in  your  sense  ot  it,  cannot  be  found ;  and  if  it  could,  it  would 
have  no  autnoritj  but  self-praise,  which  is  no  recommendation.  The  quiet 
way  in  which  you  ])a8s  off  'tiie  Church'  alongside  the  Bible  fts  part  of 
our  bargain,  and  legitimately  inyolyed  in  your  conclusion,  is  rather  amov- 
ing :  but  since  these  two  thmgs  are  quite  distinct,  it  is  not  yery  philoao- 
phical  to  confound  them. 

''  The  second  distinction  you  adduce  between  Christianity  and  ethioa 
may  serve  to  distinguish  the  Church  from  the  Bible ;  the  former  is  from 
man,  and  should  therefore  be  scrutiniEed ;  the  latter  is  from  God,  and  may 
therefore  be  implicitly  followed.  The  Bible  Church  is  a  coHection  of 
humble  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  a  dominant  hierarchy.  The 
Church,  in  the  sense  of  the  clergy,  is  not  to  be  found  in  tne  whole 
Bible; — ^it  is  a  modern  invention,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  men  to 
thrust  themselves  into  the  priesthood,  which  is  completed  and  per- 
petuated in  Jesus  Christ:  it  is  the  case  of  ambitious,  upstart  ser- 
vants running  riot^  and  beating  their  fellowB  in  the  absence  of  their 
lord. 

iS^.— >''The  third  distinction  is,  that  ethics  are  systematic;  whilst 
Christianity  is  irreg^ular.  Fourthly,  in  receiving  on  testimony  the  system 
of  Christianity,  we  abandon  our  own  judgment  of  its  contents,  put  our 
trust  in  God,  and  make  his  word  the  standard  of  truth !  whilst  in  human 
ethics,  we  test  each  point  by  our  own  reason,  conscience,  and  experience. 

C. — ''This  fourth  diffei^ence  is  the  same  as  the  second.  But  what  is 
meant  by  putting  our  trust  in  God  when  we  receive  Christianity  on  testi- 
mony ?  The  testimony  is  that  of  the  Church,  therefore  we  put  our  trust 
in  tbe  Church.  If  by  abandoning  our  judgment  of  the  contents,  you 
mean  that  the  Churon  is  our  interpreter — that  she  both  tells  us  what  is 
the  Bible,  and  decides  what  the  Bible  contains,  then  our  faith  is  not  m 
6W,  but  in  the  Church,   What  other  differences  are  there? 

& — "  Fifthly,  as  that  which  comes  from  God  is  true,  and  truth  is  ene, 
there  cannot  be  several  systems  of  Christianity :  there  can  be  no  sects  or 
schools  within  the  Church.  In  all  points  admowledged  to  be  revealed, 
there  must  be  uniform  ajneement. 

C. — ^"  If  you  would  direct  me  to  a  Church  that  has  no  schools  in  it, 
you  would  do  me  a  great  service,  since  neither  Roman  Catholic,  Ang^o 
Catholic,  or  any  other  catholic  or  particular  universal  body  exhibits  such 
a  phenomenon  of  unity.  I  fear  tne  real  Catholic  Church  must  be  sought 
for  in  nubibus*  You  say,  that  Hn  all  points  acknowledged  to  he  revea&d, 
there  must  be  uniform  agreement!^  That  is,  men  agree  where  ihey  do 
not  differ. 

8. — "  This  agreement  is  not  founded  on  a  conviction  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  on  a  conviction  of  the  heart, — ^that  what  such  and  such  authori^ 
declares  to  be  revealed,  is  revealed. 

You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  faith  in  the  Church  should  not  pro- 
perly be  from  an  enlightittied  conviction,  but  blind  feeling,  otherwise  oukd 
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onjadioe :  that  to  ^pear  in  character,  a  son  of  the  Ghwoh  ahotild  be 
hoodwinked. 

Which  is  the  authority,  or  Catholic  body,  and  what  are  the  Gatholio 
sentiBients?  If  there  must  be  this  agreement,  why  not  state  who  the  univer- 
sal Church  is,  and  what  she  a^pve  in?  But  let  me  hear  the  rasemUancert 
between  Christianity  and  ethics,  now  that  we  have  discussed  the  differ- 

&— '''Plato  and  Aristotle  are  unequalled  in  theur  ethical  enquiries- 
Plato  especially ;  but  even  he  drew  from  ancient  revelation :  thus  in  the 
East,  where  Kings,  and  priests,  and  prophets  were  formed  into  vast 
empires  and  hierarchies,  standing  like  a  gigantic  temple  on  the  solid 
foundations  of  anti<]uity,  the  light  of  God's  primitive  revelations  was  kept 
ahve;  while,  especiallv  in  Oreeoe,  a  thick  darkness  fell  down,  and  men 
were  compelled  to  make  a  light  of  then*  own. 

C,—*^  Is  it  not  strange  that  if  Greece  were  the  darkest  place,  the  Greeks 
should  yet  excel  all  others  in  ethics?  Why  not  bring  to  light  the  ele^ 
voted  syperstUions  of  Egypt,  whence  those  philosophers  drew  their 
knowledge?  Surely  the  vast  'empires  and  hierarchies^'  with  their  soUd 
fimndations  antiquity,  should  offer  some  nobler  monument  than  these  two 
mao,  who  lived  in  so  much  darkness,  and  were  but  scantily  visited  by  the 
rays  of  Eastern  splendour.  You  say,  all  that  is  good  in  Greece  may  be 
traced  to  the  East  as  it  root;  as  if  no  knowledge  could  spring  up  in  man 
except  as  it  flowed  origimJly  from  the  voice  of  God.  Do  you  make  *the 
£ast*  synonymous  with  <  the  voice  of  God You  conclude  that '  both 
Christian  and  heathen  ethics  are  based  on  a  revelation  from  God;'  and 
yet  the  ii»t  distinction  pointed  out  between  these  two  was,  that  one  comes 
bom  God,  the  other  from  man  I  Now,  they  agree  in  being  both  boax 
God. 

''There  are  two  other  points  of  agreement  between  Christian  and 
heathen  ethics.  First,  all  systems  require  ^on  to  take  the  word  of  their 
re^MCtive  teachera;  you  must  act  upon  then*  principles  before  j^ou  under- 
stend  them:  and  by  acting  on  them  you  will  discover  whether  they  are  false. 
If  I  offimr  you  a  soverei^,  you  may  doubt  if  it  be  good,  but  unless  you  take 
it  in  your  hand,  asif  tt  were  ffoodf  and  proceed  to  make  some  purchase, 
yon  wiU  never  know  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

C. — I  should  not  take  it  as  if  good,  but  to  examine  it;  nor  should  I 
moceed  to  make  a  purchase,  for  the  mistake  would  be  found  out  too  late; 
lint  should  look  at  it,  ring  it  cm  the  counter,  weigh  it,  before  fully  receiving 
it,  if  there  appeared  any  ground  for  suspicion.  Do  you  expect  that  this 
philosophy  ot  passing  bad  sovereigns  will  make  counterfeit  principles 
current? 

&4 — ^'  Yon  cannot  leain  the  truth  of  any  statement  without  assuming 
them  as  true,  and  acting  upon  them  before  you  prove  them. 

C. — This  would  be  a  dear  way  of  purcnasing  experience ;  must  men 
wait  till  the  mine  is  sprung  before  they  act  as  if  there  was  danger?  Be- 
sides, this  indiscriminate  tnal  will  not  benefit  the  Catholics  more  than  the 
hsrotica. 

& — Aristotle  says,  that  students  must  submit  to  be  guided  by  their 
teachers.  The  very  foct  of  writing  a  book  implies  that  you  think  your- 
self wiser  than  your  raider ;  and  if  you  are  wiser,  he  ought  to  listen  to 
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you.  Look  through  any  book^  how  little  there  is  for  which  any  proof  is 
assigned ;  and  all  which  is  not  thus  proved,  rests  upon  faith.  Look  also 
to  the  great  schools  of  ancient  philosophy, — so  many  of  them  built  upon 
the  words  of  their  master,  like  the  '  autos  tpha  of  Fy  thagoras.' 

C. — You  may  think  yauraelf  wiser  than  your  readers;  and  doubdeas, 
^yau  are  maer  they  ought  to  listen  to  yon.  6ut  they  must  be  yery  much 
m  need  of  instruction  if  they  are  not  too  wise  to  adopt  your  baseHCoin 
philosophy— especially  in  its  application  to  religion.  Your  obseryatkm  on 
books  IS  very  true ;  they  contain  much  for  which  no  proof  is  assigBed; 
and  your  own  book  is  an  illustrious  instance.  These  unproved  assertioDS 
rest  on  fSedth ; — ^if  so,  you  require  much  of  that  commodity,  both  for 
yourself  and  the  Church. 

Because  philosophers  employed  the  ipse  dixit  of  their  master^  we  m 
not  therefore  to  submit  to  the  capricious  rule  of  a  mittree$.  Our  autoe 
epha  is  not  a  quotation  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Church's  Founder, 
whose  teaching  is  our  highest  rule  of  faith ;  whose  commands  constitnte 
our  greatest  bond  of  duty. 

S. — "  Oreat  hierarchies  have  been  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the 
truth  employed  in  the  East.  Large  bodies  of  priests,  with  colleges,  reve- 
nues, spiritual  power,  the  possession  of  science  and  art,  and  other  means 
of  nding  the  people,  were  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  enshrining  truth, 
and  communicating  it  safely  to  man. 

C. — Was  all  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enshrining  truth  ;  9r  ^  for 
changing  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  his  glory  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things  V  Tne  great  work  of  these  hierarchies  is  graphically  described  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

S. — The  late  Platomsts  endeavoured  to  establish  ^  a  golden  chain  *  of 
ordained  teachers,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  rivalling  the  apostolical 
succession  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  only  one  or  two  links  were 
formed. 

— Did  the  Platonists  imitate  the  Church,  or  did  the  Church  imitate 
them,  as  she  seeks  to  imitate  the  Eastern  hierarchies  f  Whether  the 
Church  has  been  more  successful  in  forging '  links,'  than  the  Platonkts 
were,  seems  questionable :  at  any  rate  the  cause  would  be  materially 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  this  '  golden  chain.' 

S. — But  the  newest  invention  of  the  day  is  printing ;  books  by  them*- 
selves  thrown  out  before  the  public  eye,  without  any  hodu  of  men  to  pro- 
serve  them  Jrom  being  tampered  withy  or  to  point  out  their  one  true  inter- 
pretation, are  supposed  to  oe  a  sufficient  guarantee  finr  the  transmission  gI 
definite  truth  firom  age  to  age. 

C. — If  you  are  referring  here  to  Christian  books,  espedally  our  inspired 
writmgs,  your  statement  is  not  quite  trueu  since  there  are  teachers  in  every 
sect,  whose  main  business  is  to  understand  and  explain, :  while  in  addition, 
all  the  learning,  research,  and  science  of  the  Christian  world,  is  pledged 
heartily  to  the  mamtenance  of  the  purity  of  the  Bible.  But  I  suspect 
there  is  something  additional  here ;  that  the  cloven  foot  of  tyranny  is 
showing  itself;  but  it  is  too  late  to  tliink  gagging  the  press;  letters 
constitute  a  third  estate,  more  powerful  than  either  Church  or  king,  ay, 
or  than  both  combined ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  generally  ag^reM  that  what^ 
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ciT€r  wiD  be  perQed  hj  printiDg,  whatever  is  fostered  only  hj  ignoranoe 
is  Dot  worth  preserving.  All  who  are  unsettled  on  this  point  will  do 
well  to  read  Milton's  <  Areopagitica a  speech  for  the  hberty  of  nn- 
lioeosed  printing. 

— Compare  all  these  plans  with  the  plan  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  founded  oj  God ;  its  mlers  are  individual  bishops,  assisted  by  coun- 
cils of  clergy  in  each  diocese,  because  monarchies  are  far  less  subject  to 
changB  thaia  popular  bodies^ 

C. — Where  are  the  proofe  that  this  Church  is  'founded  by  Gkxl?* 
nowhere  exoept  in  the  archives  of  her  own  usurpations.  Nor  can  any  one 
teD  what  this  Church  is,  or  where  she  is.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  if  the 
dlergy  be  the  Church,  and  if  the  government  lie  in  the  various  orders, 
then  you  have  not  a  monarchy  Hu  a  denweraey;  the  common  clergy 
being  the  oeople,  and  the  dignitaries  beinf  their  representatives,  so  that 
yoa  are  sumect  to  all  the  changes  of '  popular  bodies.'  The  monarchy  so 
much  priaed  is  in  other  hands,  as  you  yourself  allow. 

SL — Popery  (remember,  I  entreat  you,  the  difference  between  Catho^ 
ham  and  Popery,)  first  broke  up  this  beautiful  system  by  merging 
all  the  separate  channels  for  conveying  the  truth  into  one;  by  con- 
verting the  federal  union  of  independent  bishops  into  one  monarchy  in  the 
penoQ  of  the  Pope. 

C. — The  distinction  between  Popery  and  the  Catholic  Church  .is  pro> 
parly  based  on  entreaty ;  for  no  logic,  however  fine,  can  draw  tiie  distino- 
tioQ.  And  this,  Tractarians  see  plainhr,  when  they  have  reached  their 
fuU  development.  The  completeness  of  their  stature  finds  not  room  to 
erect  itself^  except  in  a  Jtoman  Catholic  edifice. 

S. — ^^'The  Biole  is  another  important  feature  in  this  contrivance  for 
the  unbroken  transmission  of  truths ;  just  as  written  laws  guard  against 
wrong  decisions,  as  written  instructions  limit,  confirm,  and  explain  an 
oral  message. 

.  C, — ^'^'^u  had  spoken  so  much  of  the  Church,  that  I  feared  you 
would  omit  the  Bible ;  but  this  it  seems  is  a  feature  in  the  arrangement! 
But  where  and  what  is  this  oral  message  you  speak  of?  Why  not  write 
it  down  and  get  it  printed,  and  so  save  your  memory  (or  imagination  ?) 
so  burdensome  a  task  t  I  fear  you  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  allow- 
ing the  written  instructions  to  '  limit,  confirm,  and  explain  the  oral  mes- 
sage ^  for  the  plan  of  the  Church  is  not  to  explain  the  unwritten  by  the 
written  word,  but  just  the  reverse,  and  to  *  make  the  word  of  Ood  of^^ none 
effect  by  your  traditions.'  If,  however,  your  plan  be  adopted,  and  the 
Bible  become  the  measure  and  explanation  of  the  Church's  message,  she 
may  be  a  silent  Church  without  any  loss  to  the  world,  for  the  Bible  will 
speak  in  her  stead. 

— And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  usurpations  of  Popery  and  the 
etill  worse  errors  of  modem  Dissenty  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  have 
been  handed  down  to  our  own  time,  unimpaired  from  their  original  integ- 
rity as  delivered  to  the  Church  by  the  apostles. 

C. — This  certainly  is  mat  cause  for  thankfulness,  though  whether 
the  Catholic  Church  should  share  in  our  gratitude,  or  how  tsi  modem 
dissenters  have  hindered  the  consummation,  would  be  matters  of  dispute 
between  lis." 
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Chap.  VI.— The  usb  of  Scientific  Ethics,  or  Faith 
AND  Rbason. 

S. — Why,  you  will  ask,  should  we  g;o  to  Aristotle  and  Plato  to  study 
inferior  systems,  because  they  are  thrown  into  a  more  technical  and  scien- 
tific form  of  demonstration,  when  we  have  all  (requisite  truths)  in  the 
system  of  the  Church  and  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

First,  because,  though  the  whole  system  is  irregular  and  delivered  in 
parts,  separately,  by  the  voice  of  the  Church, — so  that  we  have  precept 
and  pronuse,  history  and  prophecy,  sacraments  and  preaching,  oeremoiiieB 
and  liturgies,  all  confusedly  mixed  together, — ^vet  Almighty  Grod  by  no 
means  would  exclude  us  from  trying  to  arranffe  these  scattered  fragments 

C.—*^  Did  the  Creator  speak  by  the  Churdi  or  to  the  Church?  'God 
who  at  various  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  thepropheUf  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  why  ku 
SonJ  Did  the  prophets  constitute  the  ancient  Cnurch,  and  were  the 
£Bithers  no  part  of  it?  And  does  the  Saviour  constitute  the  Christian 
Church — ^for  hb  is  the  medium  of  communication  from  the  Father  ?  Nor 
are  you  more  correct  about  the  message  than  about  the  messengers :  the 
ceremonies  and  liturgies  which  form  scattered  fragments  in  ChristiaD 
ethics,  are  not  among  the  things  which  God  '  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son.'  If  the  orderl  v  arrangement  of  these  fragments  is  to  be  '  done  re- 
verently and  modestly  J  will  not  this  exclude  all  interpolation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  hay,  stubble,  and  other  rubbish,  by  way  of  completing  the  Diyine 
fabric? 

— We  have  authority  to  systematise  Christian  truth,  because  the 
Creator  has  made  it  natural  for  us  to  do  so.  If  God  had  given  us  a  re- 
velation all  perfect  in  every  part  and  place,  and  had  left  no  window  in  the 
palace  of  truth  unfinished  that  man  might  have  a  share  in  the  world,  we 
should  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ^aze,  and  gazino;  should  have  become 
tired.    But  now  there  is  an  opportunity  for  acting,  for  exercising  thought. 

C. — But  is  not  all  this  fatai  to  CathoUc  Churchism?  Does  it  not  imply 
that,  instead  of  ^abandoning  our  judament  of  the  eontenta!  we  should 
search  the  Scriptures  individually  to  discover  the  relation  of  the  various 
truths? 

Or,  is  it  natural  only  to  the  clergy  to  exercise  thought,  and  classify 
knowledge;  must  the  laity  furl  the  wings  of  reason,  lay  aside  every 
Setculty  but  faith,  and  receive  not  oidy  what  Hhe  Church'  advances,  but 
in  the  precise  arrangement  which  the  Church  ma^^  dictate  ?  If  '  iv^  may 
transpose  and  fit  together  the  di^erent  portions  tn  an  infinite  variety  of 
nniys,  what  becomes  of  the  unitormity  you  advocate ;  and  your  assertion 
that  *  there  can  be  no  sects  or  schools  within  the  Chiurch,'  that  there  'can- 
not be  many  systems  of  Chi-istians  as  there  are  of  heathen  ethics?' 
Surelv,  if  we  may  arrange  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  there  may  be 
an  infinite  variety  of  systems,  and  yet  each  system  may  be  for  the  meet 
part  true ;  being  only  an  arran^ment  of  revealed  truths.  Will  it  not 
foUow,  then,  that  from  the  activity  of  our  faculties,  and  the  diversity  of 
our  tastes,  we  have  an  authority  to  differ,  since  God  has  made  it  natural 
for  us,  and  left  scope  for  individual  ixiquiry  and  arrangement  ? 
S. — Not  only  is  this  task  of  systematising  natural  and  pleasing  to 
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many  |Mr9inifl,  it  is  highly  essential :  for  the  superintendent  of  any  com- 
plete work  must  not  onljr  know  something  of.  the  various  parts,  but  of 
their  proper  combination  into  a  whole ;  and  since  this  world  is  a  mami- 
&ctory  m  moral  beings,  all  who  have  to  govern  men,  whether  legislators 
or  the  dergy,  are  heaud  supermtendents,  and,  therefore,  must  learn  Chris- 
tianity seietUificaUy,  They  are  commanders,  and  must  understand  the 
whole  sdenee  of  military  tactics;  the  common  soldier  indeed  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  fire  his  gun^  and  stand  firm  at  his  post  and  follow  the  word 
of  command. 

C, — ^''If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  this  science,  from  the  mili- 
tary ilhietrafcion,  there  are  not  many  who  need  learn  it;  for  the  officers, 
ts  weD  as  the  men,  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  one  plan  of  the  ge- 
neral :  there  must  be  unity  of  operation,  or  the  day  will  be  lost.  There^ 
fore,  I  fear,  that  the  clei^y,  though  officers,  must  rank  with  the  common 
soldier  in  this  reepeet,  namely,  that  their  chief  duty  is  to  be  firm  to  their 
post  and  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  great  *  Captain  of  our  salvation  1 ' 
What  is  more  unsoldierlike  than  to  for^t  your  superiors  in  command  f 
Yet  many  Church  officers,  though  knowm^  the  orders  of  thuir  General, 
proceed  to  controvert  and  usurp  his  authority :  where  will  these  be  when 
di9d|diiie  is  enforced  t 

S. — Once  more,  without  any  reference  to  usefulness  or  pleasurci 
knowledge  is  in  itself  a  good. 

C. — How  anything  can  be  good,  without  reference  to  usefulness  or 
pksBore,  passes  aU  comprehension. 

5. — He  (the  Creator)  has  placed  us  within  the  palace  of  truth,  of 
which  he  has  laid  the  foundation,  fixed  the  walls,  and  described  the  form 
in  Ueonm  direct  rofBelations.  He  has  set  teachers  and  witnesses  over  us,  to 
point  out  these  foundations,  to  warn  us  against  disturbing  a  single  biick 
or  tile,  which  he  himself  has  fixed.  He  does  not  prohibit  us,  as  Origen 
remarks,  from  wandering  through  all  the  apartments,  penetrating  from 
room  to  room,  £tting  keys  to  each  lock,  opening  the  bidden  passages, 
tracing  out  the  whole  plan,  and  acquiescing  with  delight  and  exultation 
in  the  right  of  its  wisdom,  harmony,  and  proportion. 

C, — ^^This  undoes  all  that  you  have  done  in  this  chapter;  now  the 
Creator  has  giren  us  a  complete  system,  before j  we  had  only  the  materials : 
then  if  he  had  not  given  us  a  share  in  the  work,  we  should  have  had  only  to 
gsse  and  become  t^red  b^  gassing,  nom,  our  nature  is  altered,  and  our  duty  as 
well;  oar  gratification  is  not  from  forming  fragments  into  a  system,  but 
from  leaving  untouched  every 'brick  and  Se,'  and  gazing  on  the  harmony 
sod  prtqMirtion  '  of  scattered  fragments." 

S. — We  may  now  come  to  the  chief  use  of  heathen  ethics;  when  a 
painter  aits  down  to  take  the  portrait  of  a  dear  fiiend,  he  must  understand 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  but  need  not  learn  this  from  dissecting 
the  person  whom  he  paints ;  would  it  not  be  a  happy  thing  to  have  some 
viler  haman  body,  containing  the  same  organs  generally,  and  exhibiting 
the  same  outline  carefully  defined  ?  This,  then,  is  the  ^^reat  value  of  the 
Greek  philosophy ;  it  is  the  anatomical  preparation  with  all  the  fibres, 
moscles,  and  veins ;  of  that  ethical  system,  which,  in  Christianity,  comes 
before  us  as  a  living  and  breathing  form. 

C. — ^^It  would  appear,  then,  that  Christianity  has  no  new  fundamental 
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principle ;  it  is  the  same  organizationf  being  simply  the  resnrrection  of 
neathenismy  Jesus  Christ  is  a  livinff  portrait  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  At 
ficst  we  were  to  have  onr  intellectaal  propensities  indulged  with  the 
luxury  of  putting  the  dissected  members  of  Cnristianity  into  a  systematic 
form ;  now  it  is  not  only  perfect  oriffingUy,  but  too  sacred  to  be  examined: 
and  because  we  cannot  anatomically  dissect  a  body  till  the  life  has  de- 
parted, therefore  (!)  we  cannot  analyze  a  set  of  truths  without  destroying 
their  vitality.  Trulyi  the  analogii^  method  of  reasoning,  leads  us  to 
strange  conclusions ! 

S. — "  But  whilst  heathen  ethics  are  so  overpowering  in  the^  testimony 
to  Christianity,  you  do  not  need  them  as  evidences,  the  word  of  the 
Church  is  enough.  '  I  must  show  you  the  internal  probability.'  says  the 
Church.  ^Is  not  your  word  sufSdent  evidence?'  replies  the  young  dis- 
dple.  ^  I  wish  you  would  not  take  my  word,  but  consider  the  proofs ;' 
such  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  dialogue  between  the  Church  and  the 
yotUig  she  receives  into  her  fold. 

(): — '^The  Church  was  never  before  suspected  of  pressing  too  much 
evidence  on  her  votaries :  and  this  dialogue  would,  inaeed,  be  ridiculous, 
if  the  Church  had  an  established  character  for  veracity,  but  it  is  because 
she  is  so  boldy  mendacious,  so  arrogant  in  her  claims,  that  her  honour  is 
forfeited,  ana  her  word  is  fio  evtdence* 

S. — "  Add  to  this  that  the  very  office  of  the  Church  is  to  govern,  that 
%  pupil  owes  implicit  confidence ;  add  that  she  is  armed  with  6ois 
authority  and  name;  add  that  the  reason  to  which  she  appeals  in  pre- 
ference to  her  own  voice  is  the  reason  of  an  ignorant  and  ndlible  indi- 
vidual. 

C. — Have  you  forgotten  that  there  is  the  process  of  suhtraetion  as 
well  as  addition?  Who  heaped  all  these  qualities  on  the  Church, made 
her  a  messenger  of  God,  and  armed  her  with  his  authority  and  name? 
Thase  high-soundine  titles  must  be  consigned  to  the '  moles  and  the  bats,' 
the  final  award  to  ail  idolatry,  or  the  Church  be  left  to  bum  incense  to  her 
own  vanity,  unless  something  more  sacred  than  her  own  word  gave  valid- 
ity to  her  authority. 

S. — Add,  that  to  doubt  a  man's  word  is,  of  all  insults,  the  most 
offensive,  and  one  which  the  law  of  human  pride  cannot  wipe  out  except 
with  blood! 

C. — Are  you  about  to  arrange  for  an  aflRur  of  honour,  and  second  the 
Church  militant  in  fighting  a  duel?  'Shall  we  conmiand  fire  fit>m 
heaven,  &c.V 

S. — ''Add,  lastly,  that  God  himself  has  commanded  us  to  believe  his 
voice  and  the  voice  of  his  messenfi;ers. 

C. — ^"But  what  of  this  ?  Goers  messengers  have  retired  long  ago,  and 
left  their  message  behind  them  in  Ins  worn ;  and,  however  fimatics  may 
rave  about  their  heavenly  missioD,  we  may  let  them  rave  on,  knowing 
that  the  loudness  of  their  voice  and  the  magnanimity  of  their  threats  are 
only  imlications  of  conscious  weakness. 

& — ^*  Believe  the  Church,  not  on  its  own  voice,  but  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  correctness,  and  what  becomes  of  vour  love,  and  respect,  and 
allegiance,  and  all  the  other  moral  affections  which  a  poor  miserable  blind 
child  owes  to  a  great,  good,  and  glorious  body,  (the  Church,)  die  ambas- 
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ador  and  more  than  ambassador  of  God, — affisctions  which  the  Bible 
Sams  up  in  one  wcird'-^faith? 

C.—**  You  have  before  given  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  a  specimen  of  sys- 
tem in  heathen  ethics,  thoiigh  Plato  is  as  systematic  as  the  clouds  on  a 
windj  daj^  or  as  jonr  own  principles  of  reasoning  and  illustration ;  and 
here  yon  seem  to  appreciate  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  nearly  as  well  as  the 
Sjfttem  of  Plato;  any  Sabbath-school  boy  who  can  spell  through  a  first 
kflson,  could  prove  to  you  that  the  Bible'  never  says  a  word  about  Mih 
in  the  Church,  but  claims  these  '  moral  affections '  an  behalf  of  the  Sath 
ieur:  pertiapSy  however,  your  version  is  corrupted,  and  wherever  Christ 
MhoMlaoocarf  the  term  Courch  is  inserted :  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  various  readings  would  correct  this  slight  mistake.  • 

^Christian  ethics,  as  the  name  implies,  means  duty  to  Christ;  yours 
are  Ckureh  eikteB,  a  system  properly  named  ecclesialatry,  a  service  per- 
fiirmad  to  instead  of  by  the  Churon :  the  book  therefore  should  be  re- 
named, bat  never  can  lie  christened. 

(lb  be  ContbiMed.) 


TO  THE  LAST  STAB  07  THB  MOBBIBO. 

HxBK  lamp  of  hesTen !  thy  splendonn  hdb  away, 
As  prondly  riies  the  bright  king  of  day ; 
Who,  clothed  in  grandeur,  all  around  him,  far, 
Poun  floods  of  radiance  from  his  fiery  car. 
Pale  and  more  pale  thy  softer  lustre  grows. 
As  ruddier,  with  his  beams,  yon  orient  glows : 
So  shall  my  little  lamp  of  life  decline. 
As  that  which  never  wanes  begins  to  shine. 
Then,  when  has  pass'd  away  this  mortal  night, 
Full,  on  my  raptured  view,  shall  visions  bright 
Bunt!  while  portals,  heaven !  shaU  wide  display 
Tha  boundless  glories  of  eternal  day. 
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STATESMEN'S  RELIGION. 

Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  plantkd 

SHALL  be  rooted  UP/'— (Matt.  XV.  13.) 


THE  SHAM  PROPHET,  THE  AMERICAN  MAHOMET, 
Or,  MORMONISM 

A  BASE  Forgery,  and  the  claims  op  Joseph  Smith  to  bb  a 
Prophet  of  the  Lord,  destitute  of  all  credibility. 

In  looking  over  tlie  past  histonr  of  this  world,  we  meet  with  many 
things  which  teach  us  that  this  lire  is  a  changing  scene.  To  trace  the 
progress  of  the  various  sciences  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  employment, 
while  the  various  changes  which  have  been  effectea  in  the  pofitioal  and 
theological  department  loudly  calls  for  attentive  consideration.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  we  learn,  tiiat  since  Jesus  Christ  left  this  world,  individuals 
have  made  their  appearance  and  claimed  to  be  inspired  by  God  for  the 
purpose  of  accomphdiing  some  mighty  object,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
truly  affecting,  wnen  we  remember  that  their  doctrine  has  been  received 
by  some.  No  person  can  think  of  the  power  which  Mahomet  exerted  over 
the  minds  of  his  fellow  creatures  without  asking  how  it  was  acoompliahed. 
A  man  rising  up  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  actuated  by  the  love  of  c-Iory 
and  applause  here,  and  the  desire  for  happiness  hereaner,  devoting  fifteen 
years  in  solitude,  meditating  which  woula  be  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
object  of  his  hearts  desire ;  he  at  length  came  forth  asserting  himself  to 
be  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord.  Three  years  passed  before  he  was  instru- 
mental in  converting  his  wife,  his  slave,  his  cousin,  and  eleven  others;  and 
an  additional  ten  years  was  spent  in  propagating  his  doctrines  within  the 
walls  of  Mecca,  so  that  altogether  twenty-eight  years  had  in  succession 
rolled  away  before  he  exerted  any  influence  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  city. 

During  a  few  succeeding  years,  persecution  waxed  hot  against  him, 
which  in  the  end  gave  a  stronger  impetus  to  the  object  on  whicn  his  heart 
was  set ;  the  number  of  his  fulowm  increased  daily  until  they  formed  a 
numerous  band,  and  such  they  continue  to  the  present  time. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  thus  to  refer  to  Mahomet  of  Arabia,  pre- 
vious to  our  taking  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the  American  Maho- 
met, or  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  to  be  sent  by  God.  That 
no  mngle  individual  ever  produced  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  Joseph  Smith,  we  most  readily  admit   Bom  in  America 
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■I  the  year  ISOfi,  dutmgmshed  by  no  partienlar  gift  or  talent;  yeam 
paand  away  witliout  any  proof  or  anything  at  all  indicatiYe  of  that  power 
wfaidi  lie  did  afterwards  exert  ot er  many  of  hia  fellow-countrymen. 

Miieh  information  may  be  obtained  respecting  him  from  the  book  bear- 
the  title  of  The  Mormons,"  published  in  ''The  Illustrated  Library.*^ 
Acooniing  to  his  own  statement,  and  also  the  statements  of  his  followers, 
when  he  waa  abont  eighteen  years  of  afi;e,  an  anvel  of  God  appeared  to 
him  and  informed  him,  that  ''he  was  caOed  and  cnosen  to  be  an  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  God,  to  bring  about  some  of  his  marvellous  pur- 
poses in  this  glorious  dispensation." 

He  waa  aw  informed,  that  in  a  certain  hill  some  plates  were  deposited 
bearing  inscriptions  which  no  other  person  could  aecipher  or  translate, 
but  dus  gift  was  to  be  granted  to  him  by  direct  rsTclation,  with  the  as- 
atstanee  of  '^the  Urim  and  Thununin,  which  consisted  of  transparent 
atoDS^  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow whidi  instrument  Joseph 
slated,  that  he  found  with  the  plates.  In  favour  of  diese  said  plates  we  have 
die  testimony  of  three  witnessess,— Martin  Harris,  Ohver  CSowdery,  and 
John  Whitmer.  Whether  their  testimoay  is  worthy  of  credit  or  no^  the 
Mowing  will  decide. 

Martin  Harris  seceded  from  the  society,  and  used  no  very  unmeasured 
teran  in  denouncing  JosephSmith,  and  the  party  with  which  he  was  at  one 
time  ccmiiected,  as  a  set  of  knaves  and  scoundrels. 

In  reference  to  Cowdery,  a  pretended  "revelation"  was  given  by 
Joseph,  to  the  following  effect: — "  Hearken  unto  me,  saith  the JLord your 
Crod,  for  my  servant  Oliver  Gowdery's  sake.  It  is  not  wisdom  in  me  that 
he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  commandments  and  the  monet^,  which  he 
shall  carry  into  the  land  of  Zion,  except  one  go  with  Mm  who  shall  be 
true  md  faidhfvl^  From  this  it  appears,  that. Oliver  was  not  "true  and 
fiuthftd :"  surely,  if  he  was  not  considered  true  in  money  affairs,  we  have 
DO  reason  to  believe  what  he  said  respecting  the  plates.  For  if  they  have 
been  fiuthkas  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  (secular  riches,)  who  shall 
trust  them  with  the  true  riches,  (religious  truth)? 

In  Jvne,  1838,  Oliver  Cowdery  aim  David  Whitmer  were  spoken  of  by 
Sutney  Sigdon  as  beinff  united  with  a  gang  of  "countorfeiters,  thieves, 
liars,  and  bkcklega  of  Sie  deepest  dye,  to  deceive,  cheat,  and  defrimd  the 
saints,"  which  was  owing  entirely  to  a  schism  that  took  place  among  the 
Mormons.  So  that  at  mie  time  we  are  called  upon  to  receive  the  account 
given  by  these  men  as  to  their  having  seen  the  plates,  and  not  long  after^ 
waida,  the  same  men  are  denoui^ed,  by  the  saints  themselves,  as 
"liara." 

It  appears  from  circumstances  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  Anutfa,  lliat  Sidney  Rigdon  had  a  hand  in  writing  the  book  of 
Mormon ;  so  that  instead  of  its  contents  being  taken  from  the  plates,  as 
Joseph  professed,  it  is  evidently  the  grossest  fraud  palmed  upon  the  cre- 
dulous as  a  revdation  from  heaven. 

After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon  had  a  desire  to  fill 
the  office  of  the  late  "  pn^liet,"  and  claimed  that  as  his  right,  by  a  reve- 
lation given  him  from  God.  Brigham  Young,  and  many  others,  felt 
doubtful  as  to  the  working  of  the  system  under  the  supenntoidence  of 
ffidney ;  but  as  he  continued  to  assert  that  this  was  his  office,  he  was  at 
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last  called  to  a  trial  before  the  Mormon  apoedesy  at  the  trial,  Brigham 
Young  spoke  in  the  following  manner : — Brother  Sidney  8ays»  he  will 
tell  our  secrets,  but  I  would  say,  Oh !  do'nt,  brother  Sidney !  do*nt  tell 
our  seci^ets,  oh !  don't  I  But  if  he  tells  our  secrets,  we  will  tell  his. 
Tit  for  tat."   Sidney  was  then  excommunicated  from  the  Church. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  eight  other  persons  referred  to  as  having  seen  the 
plates,  and  their  testimony  is  no  more  worthy  of  credit  than  those  noticed 
above.  There  are  four  ot  the  Whitmer  famuy,  Joseph,  two  brothers,  and 
&ther,  also  one  by  the  name  of  Page*  Surely,  on  the  very  face  of  the 
thinly  this  looks  like  a  family  compact,  and  their  testimony  could  not  and 
would  not  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice  as  that  of  independent  wit- 
nesses. 

At  the  commencement  of  Joseph's  public  career,  it  is  very  remaxkable 
that  he  had  so  many  revelations  "  for  himself,  such  for  instance  as  the 
following : — ^*  It  is  meet  that  my  servant,  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  should  have 
a  house  ouilt,  in  which  to  live  and  translate."  ''if  ye  desire  the  mysteries 
of  my  kingdom  provide  for  him  (Joseph  Smith,  jun.,)  food  and  raiment 
and  whatsoever  thing  he  needeth."  Again, ''  In  temporal  labours  thou  sbalt 
not  have  strenc^h;  for  this  is  not  thy  calling.  Attend  to  thy  calling, 
and  thou  shalt  nave  wherewith  to  magnify  thine  office  and  to  expound  wl 
Scriptures."  From  these  pretended  ''revelations"  it  is  made  to  appear, 
that  (jod  had  special  regard  to  Joseph.  He  was  to  have  a  "house,'^  and 
yet  the  Lord  Jesus  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Joseph  was  to  have 
food  supplied,  but  Christ  knew  what  it  was  to  hunger  and  thirst  He  was 
not  to  labour,  and  yet  Paul,  the  foithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  laboured 
with  his  own  hands.    This  looks  very  strange  and  rather  suspicious. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  temple  of  Nauvoo  was  to  be  built, 
the  following  revelation  was  given : — ^"  let  all  my  saints  come  from  afio*, 
and  send  ye  swift  messengers,  yea  chosen  messengers,  and  say  unto  them, 
'  come  ye  with  all  your  gold,  and  your  silver,  and  your  precious  stones, 
and  with  all  your  antiquities,  and  all  who  have  mowledge  of  antiqui- 
ties, that  will  come  may  come ;  and  bring  the  box  tree,  and  the  fir 
tree,  and  the  pine  tree,  together  with  all  the  precious  trees  of  the  earth, 
and  with  iron,  and  with  copper,  and  with  brass,  and  with  sine,  and  with 
all  your  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  build  a  house  to  my  name  for 
the  Most  High  to  dwell  therein.'" 

Another  house  was  also  to  be  built : — ^"let  it  be  built  in  my  name,  and 
let  my  name  be  named  upon  it,  and  let  my  servant,  Joseph  Snuth  and  his 
house,  have  place  therein,  from  generation  to  generation,  for  ever  and  ever, 
saith  the  Lord."  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Joseph  had  so  many  revela^ 
tions  about  houses  and  money,  and  the  only  way  of  understandmg  how 
this  could  be,  is  to  look  on  the  whole  of  them  as  foigeries,  and  those  of 
the  worst  kmd,  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  the  credulity  of  the 
unwary. 

The  foUowiQg  account  was  given  by  Smith  himself: — ^"a  messenger 
from  heaven  descended  in  a  cloud  of  light,  and  having  laid  his  hands 
upon  us  (Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,)  he  ordained  us,  saying  unto 
us, '  unto  you,  my  fellow  servants,  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  I  confer 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  which  holds  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels, 
and  of  the  gespql  of  repentance,  and  of  baptism  by  immersion  for  the 
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fefliinoii  of  sins;  and  this  shall  never  be  taken  away  from  the  earth 
imlfl  the  sons  of  Leir  do  offer  again  an  offerings  unto  the  Lord  in  right* 
floosMBB.'  He  said  this  Aaronic  priesthood  had  not  the  power  of  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  but  that  it  should  be  con- 
ferred  on  us  hereafter :  and  he  commanded  us  to  go  and  be  baptized ;  and 
gave  us  directions  that  I  should  baptize  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  afterwards, 
that  he  should  baptize  me.  Accordingly,  we  went,  and  were  baptized ;  I 
baptized  hhn  first,  and  afterwards  he  baptized  me.  After  which  I  laid 
mv  hands  upon  his  head,  and  ordained  him  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood : 
afterwards  be  laid  his  hands  on  me  and  ordained  me  to  the  same  priest- 
hood, for  so  we  were  commanded.'' 

Here,  sorely,  is  something  very  wonderful,  on  reading  of  which  one  can 
searody  sup]»«ds  a  smile,  while  at  the  same  time,  who  can  read  it  without 
noticing  the  dariSlg  character  of  Joseph  7  This  would-be  prophet  of  the 
Lord  tdls  us,  that  an  an^l  addressed  him  as  his  fellow  servant,  and  or- 
dained him  to  the  Aaromc  priesthood,  then  directly  afterwards  he  informs 
as,  that  Oliver  Cowdery's  hands  were  laid  on  mm,  for  the  purpose  of 
ordaining  him  for  the  priestly  office.  The  man  who  did  this  was  shortly 
afterwaras  spoken  of  as  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with    the  moneys.'' 

Joseph,  the  high-minded  one,  stands  first  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fiffoe;  ne  had  no  sooner  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  few  individuals, 
then  he  at  once  perceived  how  advantageous  it  would  be  for  the  furth^ 
ance  of  his  desired  objects,  if  he  could  cause  the  people  to  believe  that  he 
had  the  power  to  work  miracles.  We  find  him  palming  this  upon  his 
hearm,  so  that  many  were  led  to  think  that  he  was  sent  from  God. 
through  being  able  to  do  such  mighty  works ;  at  least  they  appeared 
to  be  such  to  those  who  were  his  dupes :  yet  by  the  candid  enquirer  they 
are  found  to  be  frauds  and  deceptions  of  the  worst  character. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views,  take  the  following  circumstance  recorded 
by  the  Mormons : — ^the  cholera  broke  out  in  their  camp,  and  Joseph  en- 
deavoured to  cure  it,  by  laying  on  of  his  hands  and  prayer;"  neither  of 
which  did  any  good.  Joseph  then  stated,  that  he  quickly  learned,  by 
painful  experience,  that  when  the  Great  Jehovah  decrees  destruction,  man 
must  not  attempt  to  stay  his  hand."  J esus  when  on  earth  did  not  act  thus, 
he  healed  all  wno  went  to  him,  it  was  of  no  consequence  what  their  disease 
might  be, if  tiie  individual  was  blind,  his  eyes  were  Opened;  had  he  a  stam- 
mering tongue,  that  was  loosed ;  had  he  a  withered  hand,  it  was  at  the  word 
of  Christ  made  whole  like  the  other :  so  the  apostle  Peter  spoke,  and 
the  lame  man  stood  up  on  his  feet.  Who  then,  that  has  an  honest  heart, 
can  read  the  reasons  which  Joseph  Smith  gave  for  not  being  able  to  effect 
a  cure  amongst  his  people  without  at  once  perceiving  him  to  oe  a  deceiver? 
And  such  are  all  those  who  profess  to  have  the  power  to  work  miracles. 

bi  the  year  1849,  ''The  Millennial  Star,"  a  Mormon  publication,  a^ave 
the  following  account  respecting  two  young  women,  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Murray,  they  were  seizea  with  the  cholera  while  it  work  in  a  mill  at 
Govan : — iUizabeth  was  soon  relieved  of  her  wet  clothes,  and  put  into 
a  warm  bed  in  the  house  of  a  Mormon."  ''  The  elders  were  sent  for,  and 
came  and  anointed  her  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  laid 
hands  upon  her,  and  prayed  the  Lord  to  manifest  his  power  in  her 
behalf,  and  rescue  her  from  the  grasp  of  the  destroyer.   During  the 
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night;  Marj  was  also  seised  with  the  same  disease,  but  was  not  laid  in  the 
same  bed.  They  bore  their  sufferings  patiently  for  a  short  time,  butsooa 
they  became  weary  of  suffering,  and  besought  the  elders  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  them,  and  pray  the  Lord  to  take  them  to  himself,  for  they 
had  suffered  enough.  The  brethren  did  so.  They  were  eased  from  pain, 
and  went  off  so  calmly  and  quietly,  that  those  around  could  hardly  tell 
when  the  last  breath  left  the  body." 

From  their  own  statement  of  the  case  we  learn,  that  neither  the  oil  nor 
prayers  of  the  elders  alleviated  their  sufferings,  or  in  an^  wa^r  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Seeing  that  th^  were  deceived  m  their  endeavours 
to  effect  a  cure  on  the  young  women,  and  fully  conscious  that  death  was 
fast  approaching,  the  would-be  miracle  worKers  laid  their  hands  upon 
the  two  sisters,  and  prayed  for  their  departure  from  this  world  of  suffer* 
ing :  but  if  the  means  which  were  used  by  the  Mormon  elders  were  inef* 
fectual  to  restore  health,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  young  women  would  have 
died  if  no  hands  had  been  laid  on  them  ?  If  tney  left  this  world  under 
the  impression  that  the  oil  and  laying  on  of  hands  had  done  them  any 
good,  18  it  not  evident  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  an  imposition  or  of  the 
worst  fanaticism  f 

Ask  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  revelation  to  give  a  proof  of  their 
mission  by  working  a  miracle,  they  will  instantly  turn  on  you,  saying, 
''an  evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  shdi 
no  sign  be  given  it and  in  this  way  it  is  that  so  many  weak  minds  are 
silenced  in  enquiries,  till  at  length  led  astray  by  what  appears  to  them 
plausible  doctrmes. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


IV. 


SCEPTICS'  RELmiON. 

Under  thU  department^  sceptical  objectwnSy  and  tystenu  or  piinciples 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Chrittianityj  are  dispassionately  considered. 


"SOCIAL  STATICS."* 

"  It  ifl  said  of  a  certain  personage  that  he  wished  he  had  been  con- 
salted  when  the  world  was  being  made,  for  that  he  could  have  given  good 
advice ;  and  not  a  little  historical  celebrity  has  attached  to  this  persona^ 
in  virtue  of  his  so-thought  unparalleled  arrogance.  Shallow, shallow!" 
This  is  our  first  quotation  from  the  book  before  us.  Our  next  exti-acts  will 
enlighten  the  reader  as  to  what  sort  of  advice  would  have  been  given  in 
the  supposed  case  by  another  "certain  personage" — ^the  author.  "  Evi- 
dently the  aboriginal  man  must  have  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  work 
he  bas  to  perform,  joined  with  the  dormant  capability  ot  developing  into 
the  ultimate  man  where  the  conditions  of  existence  permit.  To  the  end 
that  he  may  prepare  the  earth  for  its  future  inhabitants — his  descendents, 
— he  must  possess  a  character  fitting  him  to  clear  it  of  races  endangering 
his  life,  ana  races  occupying  the  space  I'equired  by  mankind.  Hence  he 
mnst  have  a  desire  to  km,  for  it  is  the  universal  law  of  life  that  to  every 
needful  act  must  attach  a  gratification,  the  desire  for  which  may  serve  as 
a  fitimulus.  He  must  further  be  devoid  of  sympathy,  or  must  have  but 
the  germ  of  it,  for  he  would  otherwise  be  incapacitated  for  his  destructive 
office.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  what  we  call  a  savage,  and  must  be 
left  to  acquire  fitness  for  social  life  as  fast  as  the  conquest  of  the  earth 
renders  social  life  possible."   pp.  410,  411. 

And  again : — "  it  is  necessary  that  the  primitive  man  should  be  one 
whose  happiness  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  other 
beings.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ultimate  man  should  be  one  who  can 
obtam  perfect  happiness  without  deducting  firom  the  happiness  of  others. 
After  accomplishing  its  appointed  purpose  the  first  of  these  constitutions 
has  to  be  moulded  mto  the  last."    p.  413. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Spanish  philosopher  and  Mr.  Spencer 

that  the  latter  thinks  his  "  ^ood  advice  has  been  wisely  forestalled. 
He  has  really  grasped,  as  he  brieves,  the  true  theory  of  the  world,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  the  two  ^eat  problems, — how  evil  entered  it,  and, 
how  it  is  to  be  got  out, — are  divested  of  all  difficulty,  save  the  purely 

*    Social  Statics,  or  the  ConditiouB  cfliential  to  Human  Happiness  specified,  and  the 
Rnt  of  them  Developed."   By  Herbert  Spencer.   London :  JohnCBt^man.  1861. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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historical  one,  as  to  how  thej  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as  mysteries  at 
all.  As  in  the  case  of  all  great  discoveries,  when  tnis  new  Columbus  sets 
the  egg  on  end,  we  only  marvel  that  we  none  of  us  thought  of  it  our- 
selves. 

The  following  passages  make  short  work,  not  only  of  that  darkest  of 
all  enigmas/'  as  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  it,  and  at  which  Leibnitz  tried  his 
hand  and  failed,  but  of  that  other  q^uestion  also  on  which  it  has  been  too 
long  thought  the  Christian  revelation  alone  sheds  any  certain  light,  but 
which  we  here  see  solved  without  the  aid  of  old  wives  fables" — the 
evanescence  of  evil.  The  truth  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  any  think  that 
after  all  it  is  not  cracked,  what  must  they  think  of  the  author  t 

"  All  evil,  rasnlts  i3rom  the  non-adaptation  of  constitution  to  condition.  This  is  the 
role  of  every  thing  that  li^es.  Does  a  shrab  dwindle  in  a  poor  soil,  or  become  sickly 
when  deprived  of  light,  or  die  outright  if  removed  to  a  cold  climate  7  it  is  because  the 
harmony  between  its  organization  uid  its  circumstances  has  been  destroyed.  Those 
experiences  of  the  ftrm-yard  and  the  menagerie,  which  show  that  pain,  disease,  and 
death  are  entailed  upon  animals  by  certain  Idnds  of  treatment,  may  all  be  generaliaed 
under  the  same  law.  Every  sufiining  incident  to  the  human  body,  from  a  headache  up  to  a 
fatal  illness — from  a  bum  or  a  sprain,  to  accidental  loss  of  life,  is  similarly  traceable  to 
the  having  placed  that  body  in  a  situation  for  which  its  powers  did  not  fit  it. 

Not  is  the  expression  confined  in  its  application  to  physical  evil ;  it  comprehends 
moral  evil  also.  Is  the  kindhearted  man  distressed  by  the  sight  of  misery  ?  is  the  ba- 
chelor uneasy  because  his  means  will  not  permit  him  to  marry  ?  does  the  mother  moora 
over  her  lost  child?  does  the  emigrant  lament  leaving  his  &therland7  are  some  made 
uncomfortable  in  having  to  pass  their  lives  in  distasteful  occupations  ?  and  othm  from 
having  no  occupation  at  all  ?  the  explanation  is  still  the  same.  No  matter  what  the 
speeial  nature  of  the  evil,  it  is  invariably  referable  to  the  one  generic  cause — want  of 
oong^uity  between  the  fisMsultieB  and  their  spheres  of  action."   p.  50. 

"  But  why  is  not  man  adapted  to  the  social  state?  Simply  be(»use  he  yet  partially 
retains  the  characteristics  that  adapted  him  for  an  antecedent  state.  The  rsapects  in 
which  he  is  not  fitted  for  society  are  the  respects  in  which  he  is  fitted  for  his  original 
predatory  life.  His  primitive  circumstances  require  that  he  should  sacrifice  the  wel- 
fare of  other  beings  to  his  own ;  his  present  circumstances  require  that  he  should  not 
do  so ;  and  in  as  iar  as  his  old  attribute  still  clings  to  him,  in  so  far  is  he  unfit  for  the 
social  state.  All  sins  of  men  against  each  other,  from  the  eannibalism  of  the  Carrib,  to 
the  crimes  and  venalities  that  we  see  around  us ;  the  felonies  that  fill  our  prisons  ;  the 
trickeries  of  trade,  the  quarrelings  of  nations  with  nations,  and  of  class  with  dass,  the 
corruptness  of  institutions,  the  Jealousies  of  caste,  and  the  scandal  of  drawing-roomsy 
have  their  causes  comprehended  under  this  generalization. 

Concerning  the  present  position  of  the  human  race,  we  must,  therefore,  say  that  man 
needed  one  moral  constitution  to  fit  him  for  his  original  state ;  that  he  needs  another  to 
fit  him  for  his  present  state,  and  that  he  has  been,  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  in 
process  of  adaptation.  By  the  term  ewUizatian  we  signify  the  adaptation  that  has 
already  taken  place.  The  changes  that  constitute  pragreat  are  the  successive  atepe  of 
the  transition.  And  the  b^ef  in  human  perfectibility,  merely  amounts  to  the  belief 
that,  in  virtue  of  this  process,  man  will  eventually  become  suited  to  his  mode  of  life. 

"  Such  a  faith  is  well  founded.  As  conunonly  supported  by  evidence  drawn  from  his- 
tory, it  cannot  be  considered  indisputable.  The  inference  that  as  advancement  has  been 
hitherto  the  rule,  it  will  be  the  rule  henceforth,  may  be  called  a  plausible  speculation. 
But  when  it  is  shown  that  this  advancement,  is  due  to  the  working  of  a  universal  law, 
and  that  in  virtue  of  that  law  it  must  continue  until  the  state,  we  call  peH^tion,  is 
reached,  then  the  advent  of  such  a  state  is  removed  out  of  the  regions  of  probability  to 
that  of  certainty.  If  any  one  demurs  to  this  let  him  point  out  the  error.  Here  are  the 
several  steps  of  the  argument 

All  imperfection  is  unfitness  to  the  conditions  of  existence. 

"  This  unfitness  must  consist  in  either  having  a  fiiculty  or  faculties  in  excess ;  or  having 
k  fiusulty  or  faculties  deficient;  or  in  both. 

A  fiiculty  hi  excess  is  one  which  the  condition  of  existence  do  not  afiford  Ml  exexciee 
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to ;  aad  m  ftenlty  Uuit  is  defldent,  la  ooa  from  wUdi  the  eondlttoof  of  azittenoe  denuuid 
more  than  it  can  peHbrm. 

fiot  it  Is  an  oMential  prtncipla  of  life,  that  a  fiumlty,  to  which  circunmstanoes  do  not 
•How  fall  flseraae,  diminishes;  and  that  a  faculty  on  which  circumstance  malce  exces- 
iive  demaads,  inereases. 

"And  so  kmgas  this  ezoaa  and  this  defldeney  continue^  there  must  continue  decrease 
on  tke  one  hand  and  growth  on  the  other. 

nnaDy,  all  excess  and  all  deficiency  must  disappear,  this  is,  all  unfitness  must  dis- 
eppear;  that  is,  all  imperfection  must  disappear. 

"Thas  tlie  ultimate  developoient  of  the  ideal  man  is  logically  certahi— as  eertain  as 
any  oondusioQ  in  which  we  {dace  the  most  implicit  feith :  for  instance,  that  all  men  will 
die.  For  why  do  we  infer  that  all  men  will  die?  Simply  because  in  an  immense  number 
of  psit  experiences,  death  has  uniformly  occurred.  Similarly  then  as  the  experieDces  of 
all  people  in  all  times,  experiences  that  are  embodied  in  maxims,  proverbs,  and  moral 
preoepiB,  and  that  are  illustrated  in  biographies  and  histories,  go  to  piOTO  that  organs, 
fiwuities^  powers,  capacities,  or  whaterer  else  we  call  them,  grow  by  use,  and  diminish 
from  disuse,  it  is  inferred  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  And  if  the  inference  is  un- 
qoestionable,  then  is  the  one  aboTe  deduced  from  it,  that  humanity  most  in  the  end  be- 
come completely  adapted  to  its  condition,  unquestionable  also."   pp.  68 — 66. 

Thus  the  advent  of  the  golden  age  is  an  article  of  scientific  fieuth — ''as 
certain  as  that  all  men  willdie" — which  latter  slight  circumstance  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  by  a  right-minded  man  as  sullying^  its  bright- 
nesSy  since  he  cannot  reasonably  desire  more  than  to  maintam  life  to  old 
a^e-— to  complete  the  cycle  of  lus  existence ;  that  is,  to  fill  out  the  limits  of 
his  individuality  to  the  full."* 

To  determine  for  us  the  conditions  of  elysian  state  at  which  mankind 
are  one  day  to  arrive  is,  according  to  our  author,  tiie  province  of  Social 
Statics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  perfect  society.f 
The  term,  we  may  observe,  is  used  by  Mr.  Mill  after  M.  Comte  in  a  some- 
what wider  sense.  He  employs  it  to  designate  that  branch  of  Sociology 
which  ascertain  the  conditions  of  stability  in  the  social  union.  It  is  the 
theory  of  the  eonsenmSj  a  suggestive  word  borrowed  from  physiology, 
existing  among  the  different  parts  of  the  social  organism.! 

We  do  not  demur,  however,  to  Mr.  Spencer's  definition,  and  indeed 
should  prefer  it  to  the  other.  Though  to  treat  of  an  ideal  society,  is  ne- 
cessarily to  make  our  speculations  more  abstract  than  if  we  have  to  do 
only  with  an  actual  body  social,  yet  this  is  certainly  an  advantage  rather 
than  ao  objection  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Since,  moreover,  the  ideal 
and  fixed  must  ever  underlie  the  phenomenal  and  variable,  the  laws  of  the 
latter  will  always  be  more  or  less  determinable  from  those  of  the  former, 
if  these  can  be  discovered.  At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  sure  that  none, 
but  a  thoroughly  Christian  thinker,  has  a  chance  of  reaching  any  adequate 
notion  of  a  perfected  humanity.  Only  from  a  profound  and  reverential 
contemplation  of  its  archetype,  the  Son  of  Man,  could  the  initiative  idea 
proceed. 

We  perfectly  ag^  with  Mr.  Spencer,  that  a  true  conception  of  what 
human  life  is,  is  possible  only  to  the  idesJ  man."  And  when  he  adds,  that 
"  as  yet  the  world  contains  none  such,"  we  would  fain  hope  that  be  does 
not  mean  to  call  in  question  the  fact,  that  one  has  actually  appeared  upon 
earth  who  was  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  our  race,  and  that 
his  history  remains  on  record  for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  mankind. 

*  Page  440.         t  Page  409.         X  Hill's  Logic.   Vol.  ii.,  p.  540. 
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But  that  his  book  is  at  all  the  better  for  any  positive  belief  he 
may  entertain  on  the  subject,  we  must  candidly  state,  to  our  grief,  that 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover.    It  is  true  he  calls  Christianity  the 
highest  known  religion.'*   Yet  he  frames  a  system  of  ethics  in  which 
neither  this  nor  any  other  religion  that  we  can  perceive,  finds  its  relation 
determined.    Josephus  hnts  finely  said,  that  whilst  the  Pagans  made  re- 
ligion  a  paii;  of  morality,  his  own  countrymen  made  morality  a  part  of  re-  I 
ligion.    Mr.  Spencer,  however,  has  simply  eliminated  religion  futomtber.  I 
He  not  only  wilfully  abandons  the  vantage  ground  of  the  highest  Known  | 
religion,"  which  proclaims  the  identity  of  the  two,*  but  pnositively  sinks  | 
beneath  the  Jewisii  stand-point,  and  below  even  heathenism  itself.    Hence  | 
if  Plato's  social  statics  lea  him  to  frame  a  somewhat  absurd  republic,  our  , 
modem  idealist,  who  wantonly  throws  away  his  single  advantage  of  posi- 
tion, can  have  but  small  chance  of  success.   And  we  will  not  shrink  from 
frankly  expressing  our  belief,  by  which,  we  hope,  we  do  our  author  no 
injustice,  that  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  his  conclusions  are  better  than 
his  premises,  it  is  in  part  at  least  owing  to  the  very  palpable  fact,  that  a 
^eat  portion  of  his  thinking,  as  in  the  case  of  many  others  who  coolly 
ignore  the  gospel,  is  Christian  in  spite  of  himself.  Indeed,  whether  he  m 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  his  entire  theory  of  equity  is,  with  the  shabby  sup- 
pression of  the  text,  a  very  uneoual  commentary,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent by  turns,  on  the  words  of  Jesus  of  Nazaredi,  *'thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself." 

In  this  short  precept  are  wrapt  up  all  the  four  conditions  of  social  hap- 
piness specified  oy  our  author,  as  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance  as  soon  as 
we  shall  have  named  them,  and,  as  we  think,  a  great  deal  besides.  He 
precedes  the  enumeration  of  the  four  fundamental  laws  of  his  new  moral 
world  by  telling  us  how  the  social  state  has  become  for  us  a  stem  and  in- 
flexible necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  men,  until  they 
are  constrained  to  live  more  or  less  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  For  if 
with  Rousseau  we  should  prefer  a  retum  to  that  state  of  savage  life  for 
which  our  constitution  was  originally  fitted,  and  thus  rid  ourselves  of  evil 
or  non-adaptation,  by  bringing  our  ciitsumstances  to  our  minds,  instead  of 
our  minds  to  the  circumstances;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  so.  Here 
we  are  as  close  to  one  another  as  eels  in  a  basket.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  says 
of  our  ha{)py  arrival  at  the  new  era, we  must  stick  by  it of  all  enter- 
prises the  impossiblest,  is  that  of  getting  out  of  itj  and  shifting  into  ano- 
ther.** That  mighty  hunter,  the  primitive  man,"  after  a  season  of  hap- 
piness, obtained  oy  sacrificing  the  wel&re  of  other  beings  to  his  own, 
finds,  notwithstanding  all  his  praiseworthy  efforts,  these  other  beings  " 
increase  so  fast  that  tne  pressure  is  quite  distressing,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it,  but  to  divest  himself,  as  fast  as  he  may  of  his  savage  instincts,  and 
develope  by  degrees  into  a  decent ultimate  man."  Those  to  whom  the 
possession  at  first  of  a  constitution  eimbling  them  to  appreciate  and  act  up 
to  the  principles  of  pure  rectitude,  would  have  been  detrimental  and  indeed 
fatal,t  see,  as  they  innocently  pursue  the  impulses  of  a  very  different  nature, 

•  WanlUw^  Cbriftian  Ethics.  Lecture  vlii.  On  the  Identity  of  Morality  and  Re« 
Jigion.  Tfaia  moti  masterly  diacourse  is  on  the  text,  1  John  3, ' '  This  is  the  love  of 
God  that  we  keep  his  commandments." 

t  Page  460^ 
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fresh  crops  of  enemies  spring  up  faster  than  they  can  water  the  ground 
with  Uoody  till  they  find  to  their  great  discomfort  the  social  state  esta- 
blished ;  are  henceforth  to  continue  in  it ;  and  must,  tiiei*efo2*ey  set  it  down 
as  one  of  those  necessities  which  our  ndes  for  the  achievement  of  the 
greatest  happiness  must  recognize  and  conform  to."* 
These  rales  are  then  given  as  follows : — 

In  this  sodal  state  the  sphere  of  sctiTity  of  each  individual  being  limited  by  the 
spheres  of  activity  of  other  individuals,  it  follows  that  the  men  who  are  to  realize  this 
greatest  sum  of  happiness,  must  be  men  of  whom  each  can  obtain  complete  happiness 
within  his  own  sphere  of  activity  without  diminishing  the  spheres  of  activity  required 
fir  the  acqitfaitian  of  happhiees  by  others.  For  manifestly  if  each  or  any  of  them  can« 
aot  reeelTe  complete  happiness  without  lessening  the  spheres  of  activity  of  one  or  more 
of  the  rest,  he  must  either  himself  come  short  of  complete  happiness  or  must  make  one 
or  more  do  so ;  and  hence  under  such  circumstances,  the  sum  total  of  happiness  cannot 
be  ss  great  as  is  conceivable,  or  eannot  be  greatest  happiness.  Here^  then,  is  the  first  of 
those  fixed  oooditioas  to  the  attainment  of  greatest  happiness,  necessitated  by  the  social 
Mate ;  it  Is  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  which  we  express  by  the  word  jWice. 

«  To  this  all-essential  pre-ieqnisite,  there  is  a  supplementary  one  of  kindred  nature. 
We  ibid  that  without  trenching  upon  each  others'  spheres  of  activity,  men  may  yet  be- 
have to  one  another  so  as  to  produce  painful  emotions.  And  if  any  have  feelings  that  lead 
them  to  do  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  amount  of  happiness  is  not  so  great,  as  it  would 
be  were  they  devoid  of  those  feelings.  Hence,  to  compass  greatest  happhiess,  the  human 
eoostitntioii  must  be  such  as  that  each  man  must  perfectly  iUfll  his  own  nature,  not 
only  without  diminishing  other  men's  spheres  of  activity,  but  without  givmg  unhappi- 
oesB  to  other  men  in  any  direct  or  indirect  way.  This  condition,  as  we  shall  by  and  by 
see,  needs  to  be  kept  qnite  distinct  from  the  foregoing  one.  The  observance  of  it  may 
be  oalM  neffoHoe  beneficence, 

**  Tet  another  requirement  Is  there  by  fhlfllment  of  which  the  happiness  flowing 
from  compliance  with  the  foregoing,  is  indefinitely  multiplied.  Let  a  race  of  beinxs  be 
so  ceostitnted  as  tliat  each  individual  may  be  able  to  obtain  ftill  satisfaction  without 
deducting  ftom  the  satisfaction  obtainable  by  other  individuals,  and  we  have  a  state  of 
things  in  irtiich  the  amount  of  isolated  happiness  is  the  greatest  conceivable.  But  let 
these  beinga  be  so  constituted  as  that  each  in  addition  to  the  pleasurable  emotions  per- 
sonally received  by  him,  can  sympathetically  participate  in  the  pleasurable  emotions  of 
aU  others,  and  the  sum  total  of  happiness  becomes  largely  increased.  Hence  to  the  pri- 
mary requisite,  that  each  shall  be  able  to  get  complete  happhiess  without  diminishiiig 
0IS  faapplneas  of  the  rest,  we  must  now  add  the  secondary  one,  that  each  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  happiness  from  the  happiness  of  the  rest.  Compliance  with  this 
nqnisite  haphmpoeitwe  beneficence. 

"  Lsstly,  there  must  go  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  happiness  the  further  con- 
dition, that  whilst  duly  regardful  of  the  preceding  limitations,  each  individual  shall 
perfi>rm  all  those  acts  required  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  own  private  happiness. 
pp.«,69." 

The  first  of  these  conditions,  styled  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and 
stated  thus, — eveiy  man  has  freedom  to  do  what  be  wul,  provided  he  in- 
fringes not  on  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man, — the  author  proceeds 
to  (feyelope  into  a  scientific  theory  of  eauity.  The  principle  he  takes  to 
be  axiomatic,  as  furnished  directly  by  tne  moral  sense,  and  as  absorbing 
the  portion  of  truth  contained  in  what,  a  patrician  writerf  has  ventured 
more  brusquely  than  mfelicitously  to  denominate,  the  pot-bellied  philo- 
Bophy"  of  Bentham  and  the  numerous  other  moralists  of  the  expediency 
echools.   For,  as  Mr.  Spencer  ai^es,  though    greatest  happiness"  is  a 

*  The  heathen  Marcus  Antoninus  saw,  that  fnm  the  first,  man  was  destined  for 
■ociety.   Ad  Seipsum  II.  16. 

t  Lord  Lindsay. 
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rery  bad  rale  for  the  sniidance  of  so  short-sighted  a  being  as  man,  yel 
since  it  is  unonestionabi j  the  will  of  the  benevolent  Oeator,  and  siiice  it 
cannot  be  reiuised  unless  his  creatures  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  faeoltiea, 
the  principle  may  legitimately  be  appealed  to  as,  at  least,  eetabliahing^  thia 
right. 

With  this  maxim  of  equal  freedom,  in  its  due  plae$f  we  ean  of  course 
have  no  quarrel.  We  have  already  said,  that  we  oeliere  it  to  be  implied 
in  the  second  of  the  two  great  commandments  of  the  divine  law.  But 
what  we  protest  against,  with  the  whole  force  of  our  moral  indifi;nation 
and  abhorrence,  is,  its  unnatural  and  senseless  divorce  from  the  nrst  and 
greatest,  'Hhou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
IeJI  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.''  On  the 
will  of  Ood  the  axiom  is  made,  byour  moralist  himself,  ultimately  to 
rest.  And  vet  in  the  axiom  itself  we  are  told  of  nothing  but  the  wul  of 
man.  The  Supreme  Bein^  is  just  brought  on  this  sta^  of  human  afiaira 
as  a  deus  ex  vnachina  to  sign  an  abdication  of  his  claims  to  the  homage 
of  his  creatures.  Each  may,  according  to  this  bare  and  beggarly  rule, 
isolated  as  it  stands,  be  as  impious  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  dlows  the 
same  sacred  liberty  to  others.  There  is  to  be  no  monopoly  of  iireligion. 
That  is  the  sole  stipulation !  And  for  this  men  have  a  divine  charter 
wUch  verily  gives  them 

"  Ample  space  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  h^l  to  trace/' 

We  fervently  hope  that  before  thiit  fool's  paradise  is  reached  we  may  be 
permitted    to  complete  the  cycle  of  our  existence." 

We  may  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  we  have  overlooked  the  author's 
supplementary  laws.  But  we  aeny,  that  any  or  all  of  these  can  disarm 
our  censure  of  its  sting.  In  which  of  them  is  there  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  a  single  duty  towards  Ood  ?  And  yet  we  are  told,  without  an 
iota  of  qualification,  that  our  whole  code  of  duty  is  comprehended  in 
the  endeavour  to  live  up  to  these  necessities."*  And,  again,  as  if  in  his 
in&tuation  to  deprive  nimself  of  every  possible  loophole  of  escape,  we 
ai*e  further  told,  by  Mr.  Spencer,  that  conformity  to  tnis  first  law  ensures 
ultimate  conformity  to  the  others.!  Thus  the  language  of  the  Oreat  i 
Moral  Governor  to  our  race  is  evidently  made  to  mean  tnis, make  your-  I 
selves  happy.  Jfever  mind  MUJ*  And  mankind  are  to  be  metamor^ 
phosed  after  a  due  moral  acclimatization  into  a  herd  of  well-behaved  and 
sympathetic  swine !  No !  we  say,  with  Jean  Paul,  this  is  not  what  we 
want  We  want  a  higher  freedom  than  a  fair  chance  at  the  wash-trough, 
and  we  want  Ood  ana  immortality  besides. 

If,  however,  we  are  ousted  by  this  newest whole  duty  of  man"  from  J 
all  further  relationship  to  the  Most  High,  after  we  have  learnt  the  pleasant 
lesson  from  him,  that  we  may  do  as  we  please,  we  shall  shortly  see,  that, 
to  make  us  ample  amends  tor  this  trifling  deprivaticm,  the  basis  of  the 
theory  is  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  our  fellowship  on  terms  of  delight- 
ful equality  with  bemgs  of  another  kind.  Our  ears  become  quite  en- 
tranced as  we  listen  to  the  exposition  of  a  most  charmingly  comprehenave 

•  Page  69.  f  Page  87. 
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doeliTDa  of  rights.  The  crabbed  philosopher  of  Malmesbniy  starting 
from  the  position,  that  the  natural  condition  of  mankind  is  one  of  war&re, 
teaches  how  the  furious  Leviathan  may  be  tamed  bj  dint  of  the  strong 
Beasures  of  an  unflinchinfzf  despotism.  Oar  author,  however,  though 
agreeing  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  original  constitution  of  man,  would  pre- 
scribe a  widely  different  regimen.  He  is  for  drawing  him  out  with  a 
hook,"  baited  with  the  damtiest  morsels.  Like  a  ^ful  hai-pooner  he 
win  give  us  plenty  of  line,"  till  byvirtue  of  the  law  of  adaptation  we 
shall  have  become  tame  enough.  Wearied  with  our  fruitless  struggles 
he  has  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  come  right  in  time.  To  give  full  play 
to  the  instinct  of  ri^ht  within,  and  full  work  to  the  iron  gyves  of^  ne- 
cessity without,  this  is  his  method.  Most  copious  and  inspiring  are  the 
draughts  of  divine  nectar  he  administers.  He  is  sure  to  be  popular.  As 
Socrates  said,  Set  the  school-boys  to  vote  and  the  cook  will  carry  it  hollow 
against  the  doctor  anv  day.  And  rugged,  indeed,  must  be  our  bosoms  if 
our  stormy  passions  be  not  hushed  by  the  dulcet  strains  poured  forth  by 
eur  modem  Orpheus.  Even  the  ferocious  ''primitive  man"  cannot  fail  to 
yield  to  their  fascinating  influence.  ''  To  be  that  which  he  naturally  is" 
— to  do  just  what  he  would  spantaneomly  do— is  essential  to  the  full 
happineas  of  each,  and,  therefore,  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  all.* 
^  God  wills  man's  happiness.  Han's  happiness  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties.  But  to  exercise  his  faculties  he  must  have 
lib^ty  to  do  all  his  faculties  naturally  impel  him  to  do.  Then  God  in- 
tends that  he  should  have  that  liberty.  Therefore  he  has  a  right  to  that 
liberty."  t  ''  If  the  subjection  of  man  to  man  is  bad  when  can'ied  to  its 
full  extent,  it  is  had  in  any  degreePX  ''  Whatsoever  involves  command, 
or  whatsoever  implies  obedience  is  wrong." §  ''There  are  many  who 
hold  that  the  obecuence  of  one  human  being  to  another  is  proper,  virtuous, 
praiseworthy.  There  are  many  to  whose  moral  sense  command  is  not  re- 
pugnant. There  are  many  wno  think  the  subjection  of  the  weaker  sex 
to  the  stronger  to  be  legitimate  and  beneficial.  Let  them  not  be  deceived. 
Let  them  remember  that  a  nation's  institutions  and  beliefs  are  determined 
by  its  character. — And  let  them  remember,  that,  even  as  we  loathe  those 
barbarous  manners  which  forbid  a  woman  to  sit  at  table  with  her  lord  and 
master,  so  may  mankind  one  day  loathe  that  subserviency  of  wife  to  hus- 
band, which  existing  laws  enjoin."  ||  So  again,  whatever  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  mav  teach  to  the  contrary,  "  the 
doctrine  of  filial  suojection  is  entirely  conaemned  by  its  associations."  f 
What  again  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  learn  we  are  all  joint-landlords 
of  the  ^obe,  we  do  not  mean  Bonifaces  in  common  of  some  paltry  hos- 
telry bearing  that  sign,  but  veritable  owners  in  fee-simple  of  that  globe 
which  Drake  circumnavigated,  and  of  which  we  have  been  able,  with 
quite  a  new  and  unexpected  interest,  to  form  some  faint  idea,  from  Mr. 
Wyld's  enormous  moclel.**  Whether  we  are  to  have  the  mute  creation, 
to  use  the  kindlier  phrase  coined  by  Charles  Lamb,  as  tenants  at  will,  does 
nut  appear,  since  it  is  by  no  means  manifest,  that,  if  they  could  get  any- 
body to  speak  up  for  them,  they  might  not  establish  a  fair  and  equal  claim 

•  Page  434.         f  Page  77.         t  Page  16S.         §  Page  Ida. 
I  Ibid.         t  Page  180.  Pagea  114—125. 
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to  partaiership  in  the  firm.  If  we  had  the  honour  to  hold  their  brief  we 
think  we  should  adopt  a  similar  line  of  argument  with  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Spencer  on  behalf  of  his  olients,  mankind,— r.<<  given  a  race  of  beings 
having  like  claims  to  pursue  the  objects  of  their  deairea— given  a  world 
adapteid  to  the  gratification  of  their  desires — a  world  into  which  such 
beings  are  similany  bom,  and  it  unavoidably  follows  that  they  have  equal 
rights  to  the  use  of  the  world."  But,  however  that  question  mi&'ht  be 
settled,  there  would,  at  all  events,  be  no  lack  of  tenants.  ^'AQ  men 
would  be  equally  landlords :  all  men  would  be  alike  free  to  be  tenants. 
A.  B.  C.  and  the  rest,  might  compete  for  a  vacant  fiarm  (very  vacant,  we 
fear,  it  would  be,  something  like  Dickens'  Eden,)  as  now,  and  one  of  tiiem 
might  take  that  farm  without,  in  any  way,  violating  the  principles  of  pure 
equity."   Then  after  honestly  pajring  our  rent  to  ourselves,  the  snrploa 

Eroduce  would  be  each  one's  private  property,*  of  which  no  one  oonld 
iwfiilly  plunder  him. 
If  now  burning  with  a  laudable  indignation  against  the  ruthless  spoljar 
tors,  who  have  so  long  kept  us  out  of  our  rights,  we  eagerly  ask  our  oracle 
as  to  their  restitution,  it  is  agreeable  to  know,  that  he  fully  sym^thises 
with  us  in  our  wrongs,  and  would,  if  possible,  cheerfully  act  the  Rhadap 
manthus  on  our  behedf, — had  we  to  deal  with  the  parties  who  originally 
robbed  the  human  race  of  its  heritage,  we  might  make  short  work  of  the 
matter."  The  cup  of  comfort,  however,  is  dashed  from  our  lips  in  the 
very  next  sentence.  But,  tm fortunately,  most  of  our  present  land- 
owners are  men  who  have,  eit&er  mediately  or  immediately,  given  for 
their  estates  equivalents  of  honestly-earned  wealth."t  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  they  are  not  all  scoundrels !  For  in  that  case  our  Gracchus  could 
hardly  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  give  us  the  cold  shoulder,  and  put 
us  off  with  such  a  piece  of  pathos  as  tliis, — men  having  got  them- 
selves  into  the  dilemma  by  disobedience  to  the  law,  must  get  out  of  it 
as  well  as  they  can :  and  with  as  little  injury  to  the  landed  class  aa  may 
be." 

Perhaps,  however,  by  this  time  our  readers  may  be  ready  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  book  before  us  is,  after  all,  to  be  regarded  in  a  serious  light,  and 
not  rather  to  be  classed  with  that  ingenious  order  of  works,  of  which 
Archbishop  Whatelj's  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte/' 
is  so  clever  a  specimen.  Must  it  not  be  intended  as  a  laboured  redueiio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  liberal  principles  of  the  age  ?  There  is,  indeed,  very 
much  that  lends  it  such  an  appearance.  We  meet  with  quite  enough  in 
it  to  awaken  a  shrewd  watchfulness,  lest  we  should  be  taken  by  a  rme  of 
the  PhiHstines.  When,  for  instance,  we  are  told,  that  our  assertion  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  reli^ous  dissent  irrevocably  pledges  us  to  civil  dissent 
also,t  and  to  the  right,  or,  for  aught  the  author  alleges  to  the  contrary, 
the  duty,  to  ignore  the  state ;  the  former  of  which,  at  any  rate,  he  advo- 
cates tliroughout  a  whole  chapter  with  a  really  astonishing  unction  :§  and 
again,  as  sturdy  voluntaries,  refusing  to  pay  church-rates,  we  ought  in 
consistency  to  withhold  poor  rates  also,  since,  as  it  is  acutely  argued,  it  is 
but  reason,  that  our  nonconformity  with  respect  to  faith,  shomd  he  ao- 
companied  by  non-conformity  in  respect  to  good  n>ork9ji\  we  are  so 

•  Pagw  126— 136.   t  Page  194.   ^  Page  218.   §  Piig«e  206-316.   |  Page  818. 
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rtRfligiy  reminded  of  the  stock  fallacies  of  clerical  logic  at  parisli  TestHes 
aoddaeirhsrOy  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  susoect  some  mystification. 
It,  of  course,  occurs  to  us  to  ponder  .whether  a  theory  of  rights  which| 
whil^  in  common  with  some  more  old-fashioned  systems  of  morality, 
steers  us  clear  of  religious  establishments^*  food  monopolies,t  and  a  few 
Tocks  and  quicksaads  besides,  strands  us  nevertheless  on  something  very 
like  communism  and  other  unhospitable  shores,  can  be  an  honest  ci*aft  at 
all ;  and  ought  not  to  be  challengeil  to  hoist  the  black  flag.  Many  ugly 
symptoms  suggest  the  misgiving,  that  unless  we  are  on  tue  qui  mce^  we 
shall  be  suddenly  entrapped.  Ir,  for  example,  iiresh  from  witnessing  and 
sympathising  with  the  sufferings  of  some  hapless  young  urchin,  whose  parent 
has  certainly  not  proved  his  hatred  to  his  son  by  sparing  the  rod,  we 
should  chance  to  oe  fascinated  the  author^s  generous  aiid  chivalrio 
doebriiie  respecting  the  rights  of  children,t  we  might  have  cause  to  repent 
it  We  are  told,  what  seems  straightforward  enough,  and  plausible 
enough, — Ood  wills  human  happiness  \  that  happiness  is  attainable  only 
through  the  medium  of  faculties ;  for  the  production  of  happiness^  those 
faealties  must  be  exercised ;  the  exercise  of  them  presuppc^es  liberty  of 
action ;  these  are  the  steps  by  which  we  find  our  way  from  the  Divine  will 
to  the  law  of  equal  freeaom.  But  the  demonstration  is  fully  as  complete 
when  used  on  behalf  of  the  child,  as  when  used  on  behalf  of  the  man. 
The  child's  happiness  too  is  willed  by  the  Deity ;  the  child,  too,  has  fa- 
culties to  be  exercised;  the  child  needs  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those 
isculties;  the  child,  therefore,  has  claims  to  freedom — rig^hts  as  we  call 
them — co-extensive  with  those  of  the  adult."§  Gibbon  tells  us  of  a  Per- 
sian king  whose  reign  was  longer  than  his  life.  If  then,  in  the  old  dislo- 
cated state  of  things,  an  infant  monarch  was  possible,  wnat  wonder  if  the 
new  state  of  societv,  to  which  we  are  rapidly  tending,  should  recognise 
iofaot  dtisens.  And  if  so,  just  as  poets  were  proscribed  in  Plato's  republic, 
so  very  likely  may  vendors  of  rhubarb  be  dispensed  with  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's Not  a  few  might  think  this  notion  of  rights  of  children  passable 
enough,  but  how  necessary  it  is  to  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they 
bring  us  ffifts,  will  appear,  if  we  pause  and  reflect  for  a  moment  that, 
if  we  swfl&ow  the  bait  we  are  undone.  It  needs  but  to  read  ^'equine" 
for  human,"  and  *^  horse"  for  child,"  wheresoever  it  occurs  in 
the  passage  we  have  quoted,  and  the  latter  day  grimalkin  pounces 
on  us  at  once: — among  speculative  persons,  a  question  has  some- 
times risen :  in  the  progress  of  emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a  time 
when  all  the  horses  are  to  be  emacipated,  and  brought  to  the  supply  and 
demand  principle?  Horses  too  have  ^  motives;'  are  acted  on  by  hunger, 
fear,  hope,  love  of  oats,  terror  of  platted  leather ;  nay,  they  have  vanity, 
ambition,  emulation,  thankfulness,  vindictiveness;  some  rude  outline  of  ali. 
oar  human  spirituaHties, — a  rude  resemblance  to  us  in  mind  and  intelli- 

Cce,  even  as  they  have  in  bodily  frame.  The  horse,  poor  dumb  four^ 
Jed  fellow,  he  too  has  his  private  feelings,  his  affections,  mtitudes,  and 
deserves  good  usage ;  no  human  master,  without  crime,  snail  treat  him 
tmjustly  either,  or  recklessly  lay  on  the  whip  where  it  is  not  needed." 

*  PBg«s  304—310.  t  Pagw  20&-804. 

X  "Pmgm  178—199.  We  hope  thin  chapter  magr  not  be  printed  aepmtely  as  a  New 
Bojp'  Own  Book.  ^  Page  178. 
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After  all,  howeTor,  it  is  but  too  plain,  that  the  book  is  no  jeu-^PesprU. 
Not  the  less,  however,  assuredly  must  we  decline  to  hail  Mr.  Spencer  as 
an  ally  in  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  freedom :~ 

"Soa  tali  aiudlio  nec  defenBoribiu  SiUb 
Tempos  eget" 

We  would  rather  take  oceasion,fTom  the  appearance  before  the  public  of 
these  crude  speculations,  to  offer  our  frank  warning  to  the  friends  of  real 
liberty  to  take  ^ood  heed  with  whom  they  share  the  perils  and  the  honours 
of  the  daily  thickening  combat.  We  ai'e  quite  sure,  that  to  promulgate 
the  creed,  which  is  everywhere  embodied  in  these  pages,  that  ''evil  is  good 
in  the  making to  loosen  the  bands  of  families,  by  preaching  to  wives  and 
children  that  they  are  slaves;  to  proclaim,  that "  government  is  essentially 
immoral"  and  "the  ofbpring  of^ evil;"  to  sneer  at  men's  being  content 
with  the  station  of  life  to  wluch  Ood  has  called  them ;  to  represent  evil  as 
the  harsh  music  made  by  a  grinding  law  of  adaptation,  rather  than  the 
result  of  sin,  from  which  along  with  its  cause,  a  Redeemer  has  appeared  to 
liberate  us ;  to  divorce  morals  as  widely  as  possible  from  religion ;  to  deny 
immortality;  and  to  ignore  revelation  is  the  very  likeliest  way  to  rivet 
the  shackles  of  mankind.  And  to  shew,  that  our  caution  is  not  alt<^e- 
ther  unnecessary,  we  may  refer  to  the  fsit,  tibat  whilst  penning  these  ani- 
mad  versions  on  this  very  objectionable  volume,  we  have  seen  it  recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  young  politicians  in  the  principal  Liberal 
daily  organ.  In  many  of  tne  leaoing-articles  of  the  Daily  Nenm^  we, 
in  common,  we  daresav,  with  many  of  our  readers,  have  rejoiced  to 
recognise  a  decidedly  Christian  tone.  In  the  struggle  with  die  shiny 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  affe,  it  has  wisely  taken  its  stand  on  the  only  van- 
tage ground  on  which  tne  hydra  can  lie  fairly  strangled — ^the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  universal  priestnood ;  and  has  (usplay^  throughout  a  great 
mastery  of  the  momentous  questions  involved.  We  feel  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  notice  in  question  must  have  proceeded  from  a  subordinate. 
Still  we  could  wish  that  it  miffht  be  the  last  of  its  kind.  For  surely,  to 
allow  such  a  flatulent  philosophy  as  this  to  go  forth  from  the  scrutiny  of 
the  censor,  not  only  without  protest,  but  even  with  commendation,  is  to 
play  into  die  hands  of  the  enemy.  If  our  author  is  displeased  with  us 
for  the  utterance  of  our  honest  sentiments,  he  will,  perhaps,  permit  us  to 
remind  him  of  an  observation  of  one,  to  whom  he  will  probably  more 
readQy  listen, — Mazzini, — "religion  and  politics  are  inseparable.  With- 
out religion,  political  science  can  only  create  despotism  or  anarchy."  This 
is  our  firm  belief,  and  the  work  before  us,  strikes  as  being  a  remarkaole  illua- 
tration  of  its  truth.  The  author  has  undertaken  to  construct  socie^  by  the 
aid  of  science  alonet,  and  the  result  is,  a  grammar  of  anarchy. 
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2%i  Natwre  of  Man  as  Spiritual,  Immortal^  and  Itetponsiblej  foill  he 
ike  moMi  fremient  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
sXall  introduce  Hisgellanbous  Subjects. 


SHAE8PERE— HIS  COMEDIES. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  with  thinking  persons,  why  snch  writers 
as  Shakspere,  notwithstanding  some  undoubted  moral  blemishes  in  his 
woiks,  should  be  g^ven  up  into  the  hands  of  the  irreligious  as  their  exclu- 
sive possession :  this^  at  least,  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  is  better  for 
oar  jouths  to  read  him  intelligently  by  their  own  fire-sides,  than  to  visit 
those  ^  eanker-blossoms  "  of  public  morals,  our — ^theatres. 

It  has  been  the  &te  of  Shakspere's  writing,  to  secure  the  unbounded 
admiration  of  a  great  many,  and  an  equally  unbounded  condemnation 
from  others ;  though  of  this  latter  sort,  the  majority  have  never  read  him, 
hot  have  seen  only  a  few  bad  specimens  of  sour  grapes,  brought  by  trea* 
cheroos  spies. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here,  with  those  critics,  who  on  intellectual 
gnnmds,  and  from  the  formal  laws  of  dramatic  productions,  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  and  action,  condenm  the  sea,  because  it  will  not  be  com- 
pressed into  a  nut-shell ;  or  think  the  sun  very  much  out  of  his  latitude, 
oecanse  they  cannot  climb  to  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  tallest  bean-stalk 
with  snch,  we  have  not  even  controversial  sympathy.  Nor  have  we  any 
sympathy  with  those  who,  on  religious  grounds,  would  condemn  Shak- 
spere  as  a  writer  of  plays :  but  we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  such,  as  on 
religious  and  moral  grounds,  condenm  certain  blemishes, — spots  of  impu* 
rity,  which  here  and  Uiere  diminish  the  fairness  of  his  beauty :  these  we 
can  lament  with  them ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  maintain  die  immense 
preponderance  of  higher  qusdities;  useful  practical  truths,  wrapped  up 
gracefully,  in  witty  expressions :  elevated  and  noble  sentiments,  uttered 
in  language  of  befitting  sublimity ;  and  altogether  calculated  to  wipe  but 
baser  impressions,  except  with  those  whose  impurity  needs  but  slight 
occasions;  for  in  reading  Sbakspere,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  ''every 
one  to  his  taste,"  and  men  will  select  their  own  appropriate  food.  Those 
who  wish  to  enlai^  their  thoughts,  to  escape  from  every-day  littleness, 
to  refresh  and  invi^rate  their  whole  mental  frame,  by  an  excursion  into 
the  vast  world  of  mtellect,  with  its  forests  and  mountains  and  torrents^ 
and  its  quieter  scenes  of  loveliness,  have  here  a  large  and  free  domain^ 
'  conquered  and  secured  to  tham,  as  a  perpetual  inheritance. 
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There  is,  however,  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enltiyating  this  new 
world,  discovered  to  us  by  the  Columbus  of  genius;  viz.,  the  readiness 
with  which  men  admire  Shakspere:  he  is  more  known,  than  read  ;  more 
praised,  than  studied  and  examined;  and  this  certainly  makes  against  him. 

It  can,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  pl^ce,  to  attempt  a  still  further  com- 
mendation of  him ;  that  readers  may  be  drawn  from  mushroom  novels  to 
this  great  oak  forest^  which  will  ever  abide  as  the  fresh  chaplet  and  crown 
of  literature. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  Shakspere,  but  the  best  and 
easiest  method  of  knowing  hiiri,  is  by  reading  him  for  yourself.  Some 
help,  no  doubt,  maj  be  derived  from  those  who,  with  the  brevity  that  is 
the  soul  of  wit,  pomt  out  his  peculiar  excellencies;  but  the  be^  criticism 
is  that  which  leads  you  to  become  critics  yourselves :  not  of  the  small 
analvzing  and  anatomical  sort,  that  must  pull  a  flower  to  pieces,  and  g^ve 
hara  names  to  the  fragments,  before  seeing  its  beauty ;  but  which  takes 
the  excellent  piece  of  nature's  witch-craft,  in  its  integrity;  and  gives  itself 
up  to  the  unsophisticated  impressions,  which  this  wonder  produces. 

There  are  several  wavs  in  which  the  works  of  Shakspere  may  be  com- 
mented on ;  we  may  take  a  survey  of  his  entire  genius,  and  its  relation  to 
dramatic  art;  or  we  may  take  a  single  play,  and  analyse  the  scope,  the 
characters  and  impressions  naturally  pr<Kluced,  or  its  oistorical  sources  : 
or  we  may  take  up  the  separate  characters  brought  forward,  this  would 
form  an  instructive  picture  gallery :  every  one  has  his  own  face :  indeed,  a 
good  subject  for  lecture  Qr  disquisition,  would  be  the  chahactbristi- 
CALNESS  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN  Shakspers  :  there  is  uoue  of  Pope's 
small  leading  or  master  passion,  as  the  key  to  the  entire  man:  for  wnat 
is  one  single  principle  or  passion,  but  a  fragment?   It  is  no  more  a  cha- 


are  entire  personages,  not  made  up  of  one  idea,  but  each  is  a  web  of  a 
mingled  yam ;"  wkrding  all  the  variety  of  human  feelings,  but  so  pecu- 
liarly mingled,  as  to  constitute  a  separate  and  definite  individual. 

We  shsul  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  give  the  plan  of  the  entire 
garden ;  nor  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  tree ;  but  shall  endeavour  to 
wreathe  a  garland  of  flowers  plucked  here  and  there :  not  flowers  that 
have  stood  to  wither  in  some  drawing-room  vase,  or  book  of  beauty," 
those  sickly  exotics  of  literature :  but  fresh  from  the  garden ;  called  with 


and  though  not  gracefully  put  together,  our  apology  shall  be  a  gtx)d  in-  i 
tention,  and  your  own  generosity : 


An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds :  ** 


When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it." 


**  For  never  anything  can  be  amiss, 


Still  we  cannot  for^t  our  inaptitude;  and  most  sincerely  invoke  the  aid 
of  that  facile  courtier,  whose 


Eye  begets  oocadon  for  his  wit; 
for  every  olgect  that  the  one  doth  catob, 
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The  oUmt  tnriit  to  •  mirth  moTlogJatt ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue,  oooceit's  expositor, 
Deliyen  in  such  apt  and  graeiouM  teards, 
a  hat  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales j 
And  younger  bearings  are  quite  ravisliedy 
80  suwt  and  voluble  is  his  disecurss.'* 

LoMfs  LttbovT  lost.  Act  I/.,  Scene  1. 

Tbere  are  some  people^  however^  who,  do  or  say  what  jou  will;  are  deter- 
mined  not  to  laugh ; 

*^  Katore  hath  framed  strange  felloVB  in  her  time ; 

Some  that  will  erennore  peep  tlirough  their  eyes. 

And  langfa,  like  parrots  at,  a  bag-piper : 

And  other,  of  such  ¥inegar  aspect, 

That  they'll  not  shew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smiloi 

Thoogfa  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable." 

Thk  stubbonuiesB  is  tmfbrtonate,  since 

''A  Jest's  prosperity  lies  hi  the  ear 

Of  him  tluit  hears  It,  neTtr  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it." 

And  the  reason  some  people  are  no  friends  to  wit,  is,  because  they  are  not 
witty :  like  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  on^s  eyes,  because 
Jus  own  are  out** 

We  do  not,  it  is  true,  pretend  to  know  mueh ;  but  subscribe  to  the 
Shepherd's  philosophy: — I  know  that  the  more  one  sickens  the  worse  at 
ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  t  hat  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without 
three  good  friends :  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  of  fire  to 
burn :  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep :  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the 
ni^bt,  is  lack  of  the  sun :  that  he  that  bath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  or 
sit,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kLndi-ed." 
All  this,  we  have  learned,  through  being  companion  to  a  gentleman  *'that 
hath  been  a  courtier/' 

"  And  in  bis  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cram'd 
With  observation,  with  whieh  he  venta 
In  mangled  forms/' 

Fer  the  rest,  Sir  Nathaniel  shall  defend  os.  ''Sir,  he  hath  never  fed 
on  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  aa  it  were} 
ke  hath  not  drunh  ink:  his  intellect  is  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an 
animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts."  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  ex* 
pected  to  equal  those,  who ''  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scraps/*  or  ''  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words." 
Nor  to  come  up  to  the  level  of  you,  who  have  an  exchequer  of  words, 
and  I  think  no  other  treasnie  to  give  to  your  foUowers."  No  one  can  say 
of  us, 

''The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  Of  good  words." 

Fye,  that  yonH  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the  riol-de-garaboys,  and  speaks 
three  or  four  languages,  word  for  word,  without  booh"  Though  ''me- 
thfnks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary 
man  has:  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  b^eve  that  does  harm  to 
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m  J  wit."  But  the  gift  is  good,  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it."  Some  malicious  person,  may,  perhaps,  enquire, where- 
fore are  these  things  hid?  Wherefore  have  these  gins  a  curtain  before 
them?"  To  which  impertinence,  our  only  reply  is,  that  we  never  pretended  to 
have  wit  enough  to  shewthinsfs  to  blind  puppies.  And  though  saeh  per- 
sons may  say  of  us,  'Hhis  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas;"  it  is 
only  our  readers  we  care  for,  amongst  whom  there  are  no  railers;  and 
we  are  glad  of  it;  for  I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for 
besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
it"  Nor  can  we  enter  into  other  matters,  I  can  say  little  more  than  I 
have  studied,  and  that  question's  out  of  my  part:"  though  it  were  a  pity  not 
to  utter  all  tliat  is  prepared,  for  ''alas!  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it, and 
'tis  poetical"  If  you  are  under  any  difficulty  what  to  call  this  ''  exer^ 
dse,  let  it ''  be  called  Bottom's  dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom/^  And 
whatever  you  call  it, ''  we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couple  or  two  of  most  sage 
saws :"  from  which  will  be  evident,  ike  wondrous  JertiUty  of  imagery 
and  riehneti  of  exprumonj  to  be  found  in  those  few  of  his  pfays,  whica 
we  have  noted  for  this  occasion. 
Is  a  young  man's  success  described,  then 

^  Btports  tpeakM  goldenly  of  his  profit'^ 

Dame  fortune  is, 

''The  boontifia  blind  womfln." 

Whilst  we,  in  ordinary  style,  say, ''  we  shall  see,  time  will  prove/'  our 
poet  says, 

"Timb  ]BtbBMjnsHeeyihtXMambie9  9inmM^  and  let  time 

If  the  effect  of  passion,  in  blinding  the  judgment^  is  to  be  described, 
we  read, 

Contempt  his  seor^flil  perspective  did  lend  me 
Which  warpt  the  line  of  every  other  layour." 

The  incomparableness  of  Bertram's  ring,  is  expressed  as  that  of  one 
''Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity,  did  lack  a  paralleL'^ 

This  abundance  of  imafi;ery,  is  combined  with  generous  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  in  this  friendly  rarewell : — 

"  My  ttars  shine  darUy  oyer  me;  the  malignancy  of  my  fitte,  might,  perhape,  dit- 
temper  yours ;  therefore,  I  shaU  crave  of  you  yoor  leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  aJooe; 
it  were  a  bad  recompense  of  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  yoa«" 

Or,  again,  this  exquisite  touch, 

"  StUnce  is  the  perfiMstest  htrald  of  Joy:  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  oonld  say  how 
much." 

With  our  poet  the  moon  does  not  shine,  but  we  read 

"  How  sweet  the  momlighi  sleeps  upon  this  bankt" 
His  &iry,  also,  must  enrich  the  morning, 

''And  hang  m  pmrl  in  every  cowslips  ear." 
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**Hope  is  a  lovm*9  9taff^  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  ity  against  deapaWng  thonghta.** 

Giief  diq^jB  to  ub 

''A  aea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tean." 

The  nnliappy  Titaniay  encircles  the  witless  head  of  her  adored^ 

''With  coronet  of  freah  and  fragrant  flowers; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  roond  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  piytty  flowertti  syes, 
like  tears,  that  did  thmr  own  di»graee  bewaU,** 

An  apostrophe  to  a  friend,  must  be  luxuriant  with  natural  beauty,  and 
rich  in  Doth  classic  and  modem  suggestions : — 

"O  Proserphia 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fiJl 
From  Diss'-s  waggon !  daffodils, 
That  cons  btfore  the  noaUmo  dar$$,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violeta  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eye. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

Hero  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  love  flattery,  from  Florisel  to  his  Perdita, 

''Whatyoudo, 
Still  betters  what  is  done.   When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I*d  have  you  do  it  CTcr :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  ha-ve  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so 'give  ahns ; 
Pray  so;  and  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too :  when  yon  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o*ihe  mo,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Ifothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  bo,  and  own 
No  other  function.   Each  your  doing, 
€lo  singular  in  each  particular,  * 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  aU  your  acts  are  ^uesiu." 

This  ''wave  o'thesea,**  is  an  ''exquisite  and  unmatchable  beauty;'' 
M  of  inimitable  grace ;  it  would  temot  a  Friend  to  frdl  in  love  with  dan- 
cing. Even  the  crusty  &ther  acknowledges — 

''This  is  the  prs^tiefe  lou>hom  late  that  ever  ran  en  the  frem  eward." 

And  though  the  old  chnrl|  had  no  notion  of  the  match^  the  greatest  abuse 
he  could  utter,  was, 

^'O  thou  freah  piece  of  ezeelleat  witchcraft" 

In  contrast  with  this  lover's  waves  o'the  sea,  we  may  quote  the  following 
fenrent  but  restrained  and  modest  commendation  of  a  sister,  which  goes 
forther  than  lavish  praises; — 

''  She  bore  a  mind,  that  bntt  eotUd  not  but  call  fair." 

The  fertility  of  our  dramatist  in  similies  and  metaphors,  is  partly  evi- 
dent, from  these  specimens,  but  the  following  are  more  directly  to  this 
point;  though  they  are  often  associated  with  every  other  quality  of  style. 
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.  «Tli{0  gpring  ^  kne,  resenibleth 
ThA  nnoertein  glory  cf  an  April  day. 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  tun. 
And  by  and  by,  a  cloud  takes  aU  away.** 

This  weak  impress  of  lore,  to  M  A^^mtv 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat, 
Dissoltes  to  water." 

<^  Momentary  as  t  sound, 
4U  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 
Brirf  as  the  lightening  in  the  eolHsd  nighty 
That  in  a  q>leen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say^ — Behetd  ! 
The  Jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up, 
So  quick  bright  things  com6  to  oonftision." 

Or  again,  here  is  a  'Hhree  piled  hyperbole,'*  it  is  a  lover  besure,  speak- 
ing of  his   treasure^"  see  if  you  can  count  his  wealth ; — 

I  as  rich,  fai  hating  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearly 
ThawATSK  NBCTAK,  andthe  r^cAtjmre^oM.'' 

This  is  the  mad  cap  vein ;  and  is  fiurly  matched  by  the  less  lofty,  but 
equally  hyperbolical  assurance, — 

Why  man,  if  the  ri?er  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears;  and  if  the  wind 
were  down,  I  could  drioe  the  'hoat  wUh  my  sighs," 

T\u8  gentleman's  heart  one  would  think  is 

As  full  of  sorrows,  as  the  sea  of  sands." 

But  for  quiet  natural  beauty,  few  comparisons  in  or  out  of  Shakspere, 
equal  this : — 

''More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shephenFs  ear. 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  huds  appear.'' 

Here  are  four  touches,  full  of  life ; — the  lark,  the  shepherd,  green  corn 
fields,  and  hawthorn  buds : — ^a  rare  picture,  in  two  lines. 
We  shall  notice  but  one  other  specimen  under  this  head  of  comparisons : 

— **  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adTenity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Weatsyetj  apreei&uSjewelm  hie  h^i 

 ^Happy  is  your  grace. 

That  dm  translate  the  stabbomoess  of  Ibrtime^ 
Into  so  quiet,  and  so  sweet  a  style," 

But  we  must  change  the  titde  for  variety's  sake^  sad  enact  an  inter- 
lude; it  must  be  one  ''full  of  wise  saws,  and  modem  instances:"  the 
most  modem  can  be  relished  only  in  the  ''share-market."  "Let  us  make 
an  honourable  retreat,  if  not  witli  baf  and  baggage,  vet  with  Mrip  and 
serippage,"  This  seems  to  be  the  fitting  occasion  for  a  few  general 
maxmis :  of  which  the  best  and  most  general  is, 

''Biperienee  is  by  industry  aehiered. 
And  perfiKted  by  the  swift  coorse  of  time." 

Nor  has  the  age  yet  arrived  in  which  we  may  lay  aside  warnings  against 
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seemhigs  and  appearances.  Hamlet  is  not  in  our  part  this  time^  or  we 
might  remind  you,  that 


''TIs  not  ilone  the  inky  cloak,  good  mother ; " 


and,  therefore,  <m  this  point,  it  is  enough  to  notice,  that 


''Thiifl  onuimeDt,  ia  bat  the  gnilded  shore, 
To  a  mare  dangerous  sea, — 
The  aeemhig  truth,  which  cuimiiig  timflt  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wiseet." 


Here  ia  one,  on  appropriateness : 


How  many  things  by  season,  seasoned  are, 
To  their  right  prabe  and  true  perfectioQ: 


 1  think 


The  nightingale,  if  she  could  sing  by  day, 
Wlien  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 


The  effect  of  real  ardour  in  overcoming  difficulties,  exemplifying  the 
motto,   where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way, '  is  beautifully  poiutrayed  by 


Nor  will  obstacles  repress  but  only  increase  a  solid  purpose : 


The  enrrent  that  with  ffmUIe  murmur  glidet, 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopt,  impatiently  dotk  rage  ; 

But  when  his  ikir  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  mahe9  tweet  mueie  to  the  enameled  stones, 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge. 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 


Only  let  your  pilgrimage  be  to  some  purpose,  that  you  may  not  be  ez- 
poseil  to  the  doubtful  compliment, I  fear  you  have  sold  you  own  lands, 
to  see  other  men's this  would  be  ill  travelling. 

There  are  also  some  loving  epithets  in  Shi^spere,  of  which  we  may 
give  a  few  specimens  for  the  use  of  such  as  wish  to  apply  proper  names: — 
"  Yon  canker-blossom !"  thou  painted  may-pole :  thou  "  pigeon  egg 
of  discretion the  very  valiant  trencher^man the  rapier  and  dagger 
man "  some  carry^tale,  some  please-maiif  some  slight  zany,  some  mum- 
Jfc-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick." 

Bat  the  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  us,  for  here  is  a  concluder, 
so  far  as  general  maxims  are  concerned,  in  which  Shakspere  is  himiielf 
again 

"  1  will  diida  no  breather  in  the  world,  hut  myeeff;  agaM  whom  I  know  moet 
faulU,** 

The  next  quality  to  be  noticed,  in  the  style  of  Shtdcspere,  is  that  pic- 
turesqueness,  by  which  he  paints  a  scene  in  words.  We  shall  notice  only 
two :  Antigonus  is  about  to  expose  an  infant,  it  is  by  the  sea  shore,  nnd  a 
^^st4)rm  is  brewing  in  the  wind;"  the  old  man  does  the  work  unwillingly, 
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our  poet: 


A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary. 
To  wwaeurs  kmgdome  with  kU  feeble  ttepeJ 
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— "  Weep  I  cannot, 
Bnt  my  heart  bleeds ;  and  most  accurst  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  eigomed  to  do  this. — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more — ^thou  art  like  to  have 
A  lollaby  to  rough." 

The  old  man  retiring  is  pursued  bj  a  bear;  then  comes  the  picture  drawn 
to  the  life  :— 

CUntm, — "  I  have  seen  two  such  sights  by  sea  and  by  land  1  But  I  am  not  to  say  U 
is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now  the  sky ;  betwixt  the  Jlrmament  and  you  eannot  thruet  a 
bodkin's  point. 

Shepherd,-— Why  boy,  how  is  It  ? 

CUnon, — I  would  you  did  bnt  see  how  it  chafes,  how  It  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the 
shore !  But  that's  not  to  the  point.  O  the  most  piteous  cry  cl  the  poor  souls;  some- 
times to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em :  now  the  ship  boring  the  moon,  with  her  main- 
mast ;  and  anon  swallowed  with  yeast  and  froth,  as  you'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead. 
And  then  for  the  land  senrices,*^  to  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone ;  how 
he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and  said  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman.  Bnt  to  make 
an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragon'd  it :  bnt  first,  how  the  poor  souls 
roared  and  the  sea  mocked  them :  and  how  the  gentleman  roared  and  tiie  bear  mocked 
him,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea  or  weather. 

Shepherd, — Name  of  maircyy  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Cloton, — Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  these  sights :  the  men  are  not 
yet  cold  under  water,  nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman ;  hafs  at  it  now/* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  jpraphic  description :  though  it  is 
too  full  of  motion  for  a  painter.  The  rollowing,  however,  is  more  allied 
to  still  life ;  though  it  could  not  be  done  more  vividly  in  colours,  tiian  bj 
letters.  It  is  the  attitude  of  melancholy  Jaques,  and  must  speak  for 
itself : — 

"  To  day,  my  Lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself, 

Did  steal  behind  him,  aehelay  along 

Under  an  oah,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 

Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood: 

To  the  which  place,  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 

Tliat  irom  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 

Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  Lcnil, 

The  wretched  anhnal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 

That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat  • 

Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose, 

In  piteous  chase,  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 

Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaqnes, 

Stood  on  the  eztremest  verge  of  the  swift  flood 

Augmenting  it  with  tears." 

Every  word  here  is  a  bold  stroke  of  the  brush,  and  every  stroke  adds  a 
new  feature :  the  antique  oak,  its  roots  peeping  out  upon  the  brook,  are 
excellently  done ;  and  this  is  the  cheapest  way  of  buying  pictures,  pictures 
as  real  as  those  done  on  canvass ;  nay,  we  can  enhance  tnem  by  a  beauty 
beyond  all  art,  the  sunlight  of  fancy,  and  hang  them  up  in  our  memoiy 
for  ever.  By  this  method  of  poetic  imagery,  the  colouring  and  outline 
of  words,  we  can  have  pictures  of  passions  and  ambitions;  ful  the  various 
moods  of  mind,  better  than  portraits  of  the  countenance.  These  we  are 
provided  with  abundantly,  by  the  cunning  hand  of  our  artificer. 

But  we  must  now  hasten  to  give  some  of  the  characteristics  of  indivi- 
duals and  principles^  character-pictures,  graphically  described:—* 
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Why  this  is  he 
Thai  Hst&d  kis  hand  away  tH  eowUty ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  Ibrm." 

''MalTQiBo's  eoming  down  fhe  walk,  he  has  been  yonder  Ithe  sah|  practising  beha- 
Tiovr  to  hia  own  shadow  this  half-honr." 

Manhood  is  melted  into  conrtesieB,  Talonr  into  oompUmenty  and  men  are  cmly  turned 
into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  lie 
sadsweanit.''  ^ 

Here  is  a  dy  description  of  calmnny  :— 

Praise  her  but  for  this,  her  withont-door  Ibrm, 
(which  on  my  fldth  deserves  high  speech)  and  9traigkt, 
the  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha}  these  pe^y  brands. 

That  calumny  doth  use." 

Neeeesaiy  swearing',  is  prettily  pictured,  in 

'*A  eertahi  knlgbtythat  swore  by  his  honour,  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore 
by  his  honour,  the  mustard  wasnaught :  now  VVL  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naughty 
sad  the  mwtard  was  good." 

Who  has  not  met  the  original  of  this  picture,— 

"I^did  think  thee  for  two  ordinaries  to  be  a  pretty  wise  IhOow;  thou  didst  make 
loloahle  veni  of  thy  travel :  it  might  pass,  yet  the  scariii  and  bannereto  about  thee,  did 
maaifoldly  diasuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  veMel  of  too  great  a  burden," — so  my 
good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well ;  this  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through 
thee."--''  Certahi  it  is,  he  wiU  steal  himself  into  a  man's  fovour,  and  for  a  week,  escape 
a  great  deal  of  discoveries;  but  when  yon  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after^ 
wnds." 

Here  is  another  letter  of  recommendation:—* 

Should  I  anatomise  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  muit  bluih  and  wsepi  and  thov  muit 
M  foU  and  wonder.** 

Here  is  another 

"He  win  lie,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  tmth  wen  a  fool." 
And  this  is  no  better : 

<<He  haih  out-viHained  villany  so  for,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him." 
Taaity  is  not  ill-painted,  thus,  he  is  the 

''Beitpenoaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  he  thinks,  with  excellencies,  that  it  is  hia 
grmad  of  foith,  that  aU  that  look  on  him,  love  him." 

Fictleness,  receives  appropriate  directions : 

"I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  thmrbusmeu  might  beevery^ 
tkbtg,  and  their  intent  everywhere,*' 

Independence  looks  pretty :  especially  in  the  mouth  of  that  iresh  piece 
of  excellent  witchcraft  Perdita,  in  rdSsrence  to  her  scornful  intended 
&tber-in-law: 

Iwas  not  much  afeared,  for  once  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak;  and  teU  him  plainly. 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage, 
But  looks  on  aUiJike." 
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Nor  is  this  other  (also  from  a  ladj)  much  inferior ;  she  acknowledges 
no  king  under  the  bnrad  heaven ; 

''The  roof  of  thiB  conrty  b  too  hi|{h  to  be  yoiun." 

Astonishment,  with  uplifted  brow,  is  also  pictured : — 

'^They  aeomed  almost,  with  itBring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  caaee  of  tibeir  eyes; 
there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness ;  language  in  their  very  gestnre ;  th^  looked  u 
they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed." 

The  proximity  of  joy  and  sorrow,  is  exhibited  in  the  san^e  scene : 

'^TheremightyouhaTebeheldoneJoy  crown  another;  ao,  and  in  aoeh  manner,  that 
it  seemed  aorroio  wept  to  take  leave  ef  them  ;  for  their  joy,  waded  tii  tears/* 

But  we  must  cheer  up  this  doleiul  strain,  with  a  word  for  music,  of 
which  our  poet  has  many  exquisite  ones. 

"  This  mvsic  crept  by  me  npon  the  waters : 
Allaying  both  their  Inry  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  ahr." 

Such  sentiments  and  pictures  bring  us  into  communion,  wi&  the  first 
and  noblest  of  our  race,  with  interchange  of  pfts,  letters,  and  loTing 
embassies,  we  may  seem  to  be  together  thoufi^h  absent;  Mkake  kandsy  at 
over  a  vast,  and  embrace,  as  it  were,  from  tne  ends  of  opposed  winds." 
And  one  great  lesson,  we  may,  at  least,  learn  from  this  interview; 
that  heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches,  not  light  them  for  them- 
selves, but  for  their  use ;  spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues." 
Faculties  are  bestowed,  not  only  to  be  indulged  for  our  own  enjo^^ment, 
but  for  the  instruction  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  others.  And  it  is  only 
now  wo  can  be  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  and  of  service  to  the  world :  a 
resolution  for  usefulness,  that comes  too  late,*'  is 

''Like  a  remorsefhl  pardon  slowly  carried. 

To  the  great  sender  tnms  a  sour  ofienoe, 

Cxying,  *  that's  good  that's  oonb,'  our  rash  faults, 

Make  briyial  price  of  things  we  have. 

Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave. 

Let  us  then  lie  engaged  in  some  great  purpoae, 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time, 

Let's  take  the  instant  hy  the  forward  top ; 

For  — —  on  our  quidcest  decrees, 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  Ibot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them." 
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Itappnn  that  Lonis  Niqx>leoii  is  disposed  to  give  seats  in  the  Senaie  to  ssTeral 
AfdibiihopB  and  fiishopSy  and  three  Cardinals.  All  Protestants  are  to  be  excloded,  all 
pcnoos  professing  the  Refimned  religion  being  looked  upon  by  Lonis  Napoleon  with 
horror^  siniply  becanse  th^  have  shown  themselves  enemies  to  usurpation.  At  St. 
Hippoljte,  in  the  department  of  the  Qard,  the  Protestants  voted  unanimously  against 
tiis  rs-deetkm  of  Lonis  Ni^ioleoD.  At  Paris,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tkm,  tlie  Protestant  clergy  made  indirect  but  yety  clear  allusions  to  the  snl^ect,  and 
hinted,  that  the  duty  of  all  good  Ciiristians  was,  to  vote  against  the  establishment  of  a 
tjmaj.  The  celebrated  Protestant  clergyman,  H.  Coqnerel,  who  was  one  of  the  Be- 
prasentatives  of  Paris  in  the  AsMmbly,  was  one  of  those  included  in  tlte  second  list  of 
prosoiptioD,  which,  as  we  have  already  informed  our  readers,  was  suppresied  in  oonse- 
qosnee  of  the  bad  hnprasion  produced  by  the  fiitt.*'— Patriot. 

ne  Bmmm-priMtJp  Ornmrnt  in  the  aoldier-like  constitution  of  Napoleon  the  little, ** 
ii  SBiBdontly  manifest,  hi  the  fidlowii^  A  rtielet  :^ 


"Art  90.  The  Senate  is  composed  1st,  qfths  CardmaU,  Marshals,  Admirals ;  8nd, 
of  the  Cltiaenswliom  the  President  of  the  BepnblicdeeaK  fit  to  elevate  to  the  di^^ty  of 
Senator. 

Art.  SI.  The  Senators  are  not  removable,  and  are  for  life. 

"  Arc  2S.  The  fimctloos  of  Senator  are  graitnitous;  nevertheless  the  President  of  the 
Republic  may  accord  the  Senators,  by  reason  of  the  services  rendered,  and  of  their  po- 
dlion  as  respects  fortune,  a  personal  dotation,  which  shall  not  exceed  90,000  fr.  yearly. 

Art  S4.  The  President  of  the  Sepnblio  convokes  and  prorogues  the  Senate.  He 
fins  the  duration  of  its  session  by  a  decree.  Ths  iittings  qf  the  Senate  are  not  public. 

**Aii,  S6.  The  Senate  is  the  guardian  (I)  of  the  fundamental  pact  and  of  the  pub- 
lic Hbertiee.(!)   No  law  can  bepuhlished  brfore  bemg  eubmUted  to  it 

**Ajt  90.  The  Senate  opposes  the  publication — 1st,  of  laws  which  may  be  contrary 
to  or  affect  the  Constitution,  reUifian  (!)  morals,  the  Ubertp  of  worship,  the  liberty  of 
pcfsons,  equality  of  the  dtixens  before  the  laws." 

As  fer  the  President  himself,  he  is  quite  secure  for  the  interests  of  the  Papacy,  sfaiee, 
as  WB  are  told,  he  refuses  to  eign  any  ordinance  on  Friday ;  thus  he  truly  fasts  from 
Sim  on  that  day,  but  we  suppose  he  makes  up  by  working  overhours  on  Sunday. 

TUs  grand  nation,  which  has  helped  ihe  Pope  to  establish  a  French  MepubUe  in 
Italy,  ieems  to  think  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
feOowing  paragraph  (Patriot,  Jan.  10th,)  his  Holiness  is  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  France. 

«  On  the  morning  of  the  coup  d^etaty  Honseignear  Sibour,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  ad- 
dnswd,as  we  formerly  stated,  a  letter  to  M.  Dupin,  wherein  he  ofittred  him  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  fer  the  assembly  to  meet  in.  H.  Dupin  returned  no  answer  whatever;  but 
betrayed  the  Archbishop  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  thus  made  his  peace  with  the  power  to 
which  he  had  during  the  past  year  manifested  considerable  opposition,  and  secured  his 
msfaitcnanoe  in  the  post  of  Procureur-General  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  President  But  the  story  of  treachery  does  not  end  here.  The  letter  is  laid 
to  have  been  tent  to  Rome,  with  a  request  from  the  French  Oooemment  to  the  Pope 
to  appoint  a  coa^tor  to  supersede  the  present  Archbishop  m  the  administration  qf 
his  diocese.  This  request  is  motived  upon  the  ground,  that  Hooseigneur  Sibour,  in  writ- 
ing such  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  AsMmbly,  exceeded  the  functions  of  his  spiritual 
power,  and  encroached  upon  the  temporal  authority  of  the  State.  What  may  be  the 
answer  of  his  Holiness  to  this  request  is  not  yet  known.  But  it  is  supported  by  all  the 
inflnffif^^  of  the  Jesuits,  who  heartily  detest  the  Archbishop." 

This  Ps^^tic  Government,  is  not  less  audous  ibr  the  w^are  of  other  nations;  hsT- 
ing  secured  ito  own  liberty ,  its  aspirations  are  uttered  by  the  Unioers  (the  organ  of  Na- 
poleon and  Jesuitism)  on  behalf  of  foreign  policy : — 

"  hock  at  the  Helvetic  Bepublic, — ^that  permanent  hotbed  of  Communist  intrigues,— 
that  asylum  of  vanquished  revolutionists !  The  Federal  Council  has  already  compre- 
hended that  a  pelitleal  chaqge  was  necessary,  and  orders  for  expulsion  have  been  issued. 
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Let  SodaUim  reeeive  Iti  coup  de  graee^  Let  Koamik  noi  reappear  an  the  JBura- 
pean  Continent  I  Let  Stoitzerland  be  no  longer  delivered  up  to  the  defpotism  of  a 
mlnorityy  bebased  by  anarchical  inspirationg,  and  there  ia  nothing  to  excite  alarm*" 

The  PriestB  bleseed  the  trees  qf  liberty  in  France,  planted  on  the  ezpnkion  of  tbe  lato 
King,  but  somehow  the  trees  never  looked  np,  whether  the  blesBlng  became  a  cama^ 
through  the  Romirii  doctrine  of  "Intention,"  or  whether  the  floO  is  mi&ToiirabIa,  or 
whether  both  cauaea  operated,  we  leave  others  to  Judge ;  it  ia  at  least  certain,  that  now 
under  priestly  rule,  the  same  trees  which  they  blessed,  are  being  cut  down :  abvadj 
in  Paris  and  the  banlieoe  about  1,S00  have  been  cut  down:" — a  rare  qrnbol  of  a 
Priest's  blessing. 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  Catholic  fidthftil  have  preieeted  against  their  i^itrittial  anthcvi- 
ties;  as  we  are  assured,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  having,  in  a  pastoral  letter, 

described  the  acts  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  marked  by  the  finger  d  Providenoe;  aeveral 
sincere  Catholics  blame  with  energy  this  proftne  adulation."  This,  however,  is  a  proftne 
use  of  private  Judgment,  and  ia  an  instance  of  ita  fidlure;  for  no  doubt  the  acta  of  Na- 
poleon are  **  marked**  by  the  finger  of  Providence,  in  order  to  receive  a  meaaora  oC 
retribution.  And  he  may  yet  have  to  sing  the  BaechandUan  JBpitapk 

"  At  length,  my  iUenda,  the  feaat  of  lift  ia  o'er^ 
We've  eat  auffident,  and  well  drink  no  more; 
Our  idght  ia  come,  we  have  spent  a  Jovial  day, 
Tia  time  to  part,--4>ut  oh !  what  is  to  payj  " 

Meanwhile,  aa  the  ahadeaof  evening  &11  around,  he  may  ataig  the  MtowtBg^ 

Ts  DBUM,  (in  Notre  Dame,) 

Being  the  real  Prayer  qf  the  Preeident^  on  hU  Prie  JHem  at  the  lata 

Installation. 

Oh  God  of  bayonets,  all  my  own^ 

I  thank  thee  on  this  day. 

When  Notre  Dame^  with  P&ibst  and  Psahn, 

Hy  glory  doth  display. 

I  thank  my  generals,  prefects,  tools. 
For  deeds  of  skill  and  note ; 
For  barricades  and  massecres. 
And  for  my  people's  vote. 

/  thahh  the  Prxbsthood  for  their  aid. 
And  wUl  remember  them  ; 
1  thank  the  friends  of  "  order"— trade— 
1  thank  the  press  (ahem  I) 

I  thank  Baroche  for  hia  good  QMech— 
My  miaaion'a  own  suggestion ; 
Though  dishes  cooked  with  forced  meat  balls. 
Require  a  strong  digestion. 

But  moat  of  all  I  thank  myself, 
And  my  nepotic  will. 
Ambition  and  hypocrisy, 
That  shall  direct  me  stilL 

Wherefore,  oh  Ood  of  bayonets. 
Grant  me  my  unMs  crown, 
And  you  shidl  soon  invade  the  land, 
And  sack  a  wealthy  town. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
*  In  Aahporton  Churchyard,  Herefordshire.   Dated  1887. 
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Ill  Swprtmat^  ^  ths  Pqp9.    The  Monthly  United  Lecture,  deUvered  in  Canaan^ 
etrwet  Chapdj  March  lO^A,  1861.   Bj  the  Rev.  Jamks  Edwards,  Mininter  of 
Heorge  etreet  Chapel,  Nottingham.    London:  B.  L.  Green,  Patemoeter-row. 
Rottingfaam :  Dearden.  1861. 
Ua.  BBiTAADfl  has  produced  a  yery  good  lecture,  distinguished  by  deaniess,  calm- 
BM,  sflA  int^Ugence.   We  are  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  closes  the 
following  paragraph : — 

Spesl^BK  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  author  says, Neither  can  it  be  proved 
by  the  tesommiy  of  Scripture ;  it  has  not  the  slightesi  support  from  the  oracles  of  God. 
It  is  true,  tel  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  referring  to  the  apostle  Peter,  are  some- 
times  quoted  tn  snpport  of  the  Pope's  claims.  The  principle  text  is,  Matt.  xtI.  19, 
vhePB  Jesus  tiU  to  Petei :  I  wHl  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heayen ; 
and  whataaeyer  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  It  will  not  be 
necoMQiy  to  ew|«ire  into  the  exact  meaning  of  these  highly  metaphorical  words.  This 
woBkl  occupy  too  much  time,  and  would  answer  but  little  purpose  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Two  things  are  sufficiently  plain :  first,  they  do  not  constituto 
Pcfter  pffinee  of  tfaa  tpostles,  nor  invest  him  with  the  power  to  rule  the  Universal  Church. 
H dther,  secondly,  da  they  allude  to  any  sueoeBsor  of  Peter,  either  in  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
or  in  any  one  else,  tliey  say  nothing  on  the  sal:r{ect  of  ro^  supremacy,  or  of  Pontifical 
saeeeanoo.  To  assert^  ttierelbre,  that  there  is  any  foundation  in  this  passage  fbr  the  pre- 
rogative dsimed  by  thft  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  that,  indeed,  there  is  anything  in  it  which 
ai^iies  to  that  bishop  at  is  perfectly  gratuitous:  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  truth  in 
soeh  an  assertion.  In  tin  paragraph  which  immediately  follows  this  passage,  the  Sa- 
viour addressed  Peter  in  a  Very  different  strain.  He  said  to  him,  ^* Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan;  thou  art  an  offence  tnto  me;  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
bat  those  that  be  of  men."  Now  thiscutting  rebuke,  whatever  it  may  mean,  was  addressed 
by  the  Saviour  to  Peter  almost  simultaneously  with  the  preceding  commendation ;  and  there 
is  ptediely  the  same  reason  for  applying  the  one  to  the  Pope  as  the  other.  Taking 
these  passages  together,  as  they  tre  recopded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  ofier  the  same 
authority  for  saying,  that  the  RouMin  Pontiff  is  the  embodhnent  of  Satan,  and  an  offence 
ts  Christ,  as  that  he  is  invested  with  the  keys  of  Peter.  The  commendation  and  the 
eeamre  proceeded  from  the  same  soultce,  and  were  addressed  to  the  same  pereon :  and 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  those  wlk>  appropriate  the  former  to  the  Pope,  the  rea- 
sons for  refaaiag  to  apply  to  him  the  laMsr." 

There  is  a  quotation  in  this  lecture  whteh  shows,  with  a  vritness,  what  a  pretty  set  of 
jnftlHbles  aiany  of  these  Popes  have  been,  bat  our  space  forbids  us  the  pleasure  of  giving 
it.  We  cordially  commend  this  excellent  Lteture  of  Mr.  Edwards',  as  a  cheap  and  in- 
Btnietive  two-penny  worth. 


leeiuree  deOoered  at  the  Menthlff  United  Sertiice  of  the  Noneot\formist  Churehee  in 
Ifottingham  ;  with  other  Viicoureee  preached  on  Public  Occaeime.   By  S  am  ubl 
McAxi.,  Minister  of  Castle  Gate  Meetfang-house^   London :  Jackson  and  Walford, 
18,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Wa  are  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  McAH's  book  does  notlF<eceive  a  hearty  welcome  from 
a  considerable  number  of  our  best  informed  young  men.  Eipedally  as  the  author  has  been 
oaasnally  iblicitons,  in  availing  himself  of  the  present  ad  vanoed  state  of  science,  to  illustrate 
sod  conftrmhis  arguments.  Inconfirmation  of  oar  statement,     might  refor  to  thesermon 
on  "Reason  and  Revelation"  among  others.   We  apprehend  Ve  can  do  nothing  so 
likely  to  extend  the  circulation  of  this  admirable  volume,  as  to  plalbe  before  our  readers  a 
few  extracts.   The  following  is  from  the  aermon  on    The  RegulatltD  of  Temper :" — 

"As  the  first  and  last  remedy  for  the  evil  on  which  we  have  now  dwelt,  give  yourself 
to  prayer.  Only  the  mind  that  is  stayed  upon  God  is  proof  against  the  perturbations  of 
of  passioa.  Tlie  'fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Joy  and  peace.'  Without  a  mirade  your  hea- 
venly Father  can  cause  an  influence  to  go  forth  from  you  that  shall  paciiy  those  around. 
Not  more  forcibly  than  truly  dki  Solomon  say, '  by  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  per- 
•oaded,  and  a  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone.'---(Prov.  xxv.  16.)  '  I  will  give  you,'  said 
the  Redeemer,  'a  mouth  and  wisdom,'  (not  swords  and  spears,)  '  which  all  your  adv^ 
eariss  ^all  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  to  resist'  Walking  with  God,  and  keeping  Qi 
riew  ths  perfect  example  of  your  Saviour,  your  very  tones  and  looks  wfll  tend  to  as- 
sare and  tranquillise  those  with  whom  you  have  to  do.   Your  feet  shall  be  'shod  with 
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the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.'  '  Happy  shall  you  he,  and  well  sbaR  it  be  ^th 
you.'  In  you  shall  shine  that '  wisdom  that  is  from  above,'  which  *  is  firet  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentie,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  ftdl  of  mercy  and  good  froita,  witbont  parw 
tiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the  fruits  of  righteousneM  is  sown  in  peace  of 
them  that  make  peace.' " 

The  Sermon  on  the  Transfiguration  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the  book  j  tfaoii^ 
perhaps,  not  one  qf  the  most  complete.   At  page  346,  the  author  says, 

"  There  was  much  to  wonder  at  in  this  topic,  considered  simply  and  fai  itself  (™ 
conversation  on  the  mount.)  Amidst  a  scene  so  glorious,  to  occupy  the  thoughtswitli 
that  from  which  all  natnra  shrinks— to  speak  of  pains,  and  JWWm,  »™t  dying  atiw— 
especially  to  speak  of  a  death,  of  which  the  instrument  was  a  frightful  and  bonM  croes 
an  object  from  which  not  one  of  us  but  would  have  averted  his  eyes :  to  speak  of  a  deatii 
which  gathered  into  itself  all  that  was  cutting  in  human  despite;  all  that  was  intol«ble 
hi  mortal  anguish,  and  all  that  was  oppressive  in  the  darkness  of  the  Creator's  power:— 
to  make  this,  we  say,  the  subject  of  discourse  upon  a  spot  clothed  fai  the  very  glories  of 
heaven— seems  strange,  to  say  the  least,  and  at  first,  all  but  incredible.  And  how  many 
topics  were  passed  by,  that  this  might  be  introduced ;  of  that  which  stirs  the  araUtioo  and 
feeds  tiie  pride  of  man ;  of  tiiat  which  arouses  his  avarice,  and  gratifies  his  eager  paMions^ 
nothing  was  said  -.—nothing  of  royal  pageants,  of  senatorial  eloquence,  of  pbiloaophU:  re- 
search. Moees  and  Elias  speak  not  of  thrones  subverted,  or  of  kingdoms  won.  All  thai 
filto  tiie  heart  of  man  with  the  fever  of  desire,  or  with  tiie  pangs  of  disappotatoent ;  tiiat 
for  which  the  hero  dies,  that  for  which  the  voluptuary  wishes  to  live  a  thousand  Uvea,  peases 
without  a  mention  in  this  high  and  spiritual  converse.  Nor  are  these  celestial  visitants  there 
to  disooune  of  nature,  with  ber  silent  glories— tospeak  of  new  stars  which  may  glister  In  the 
heavens,  or  of  laws  now  first  known  to  man  or  angels,  as  attracting  atoms  into  shapes  of 
beauty,  or  guiding  the  mystic  current  of  thought  or  life.  Nor  yet  have  they  come  down  to 
that  Holy  Mount  to  speak  of  the  high  employments,  and  blessed  won»hip  of  heaven.  No- 
thing is  said  here  of  the  bright  gase  of  cherubim,  or  of  sei«phic  fire— nothing  of  Oie  kmd 
Hosannas,die  exalted  fellowship,  the  ardent  adoration,  the  ecstatic,  and,  all  but,  insup- 
portable joy,  of  the  celestial  temple.  These  are  all  passed  by.  Th«y  speak  not  of  eongs, 
but  of  groans  j  not  of  glory  and  of  honour,  but  of  bitter  pain  and  ignominy ;  not  of  the 
radient  throne,  but  of  the  accursed  tree ;  not  of  angels  and  saints  rejoicing  In  immortal- 
ity, but  of  the  decease  which  their  Lord  and  Master  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

The  topics  of  these  Lectures  are  varied  and  interesting : — 

Lecture  I. — Hearing  the  Gospel,  a  means  of  grace,  and  a  token  of  revival. 

II.  — The  harmony  between  the  Christian  economy  and  antecedent  dispensatkma. 

III.  — The  Responsibility  of  the  Church  to  promote  its  own  extension. 

I  v.— The  Anti-Christian  character  of  the  measures  suggested  by  worldly  men,  to  so* 
cure  Religious  Uniformity. 
V: — ^Human  responsibility. 

VI.— The  adapUtion  of  Christianity  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Vil.— The  infiuenoe  of  the  piety  of  the  Church  on  it*  uidon  imd  iiicrease. 

VIII.  — ^The  rogulation  of  temper,  a  Christian  duty. 

IX.  — The  province  of  Reason  with  reference  to  Revelation. 

X.  — The  practical  results  of  Christianity,  conjddered  as  an  evidence  of  Iti  truth. 

XI.  — To  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

XII.  — The  worship  of  God. 

XIII.  — On  open  decision  for  God. 

XIV.  — The  Transfiguration. 

XV.  — God's  presence  everything  to  the  Christian  Minister. 

These  suljects  are  highly  important  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  timea.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  this  useful  volume  having  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  Christian  in  Butinsu:  or,  Brirf  Memoirs  of  Miss  Mary  Bridge.  London: 
John  Snow,  36,  Paternoster  Row.  Manchester :  WiUiam  Bremner,  16,  PiccadUly. 
This  little  book  is  a  gem  in  Christian  biography.  The  exemplary  course  of  Mias  M. 
Bridge  is  traced  with  great  clearness  and  skill,  and  certainly  a  more  instructive  or  inter- 
esting sketch  never  came  before  our  notice.  With  the  simple  beauty  of  truth.  Charac- 
ter is  pourtrayed  worthy  of  closest  imitation.  Practical  throughout— the  doee  of  the 
narrative  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book  so  adapt€>d 
for  usefulness  to  persons  of  both  nexes  leaving  home  for  business.  Parents,  gnardian^, 
and  Principals  in  Mercantile  EstablishmeuU,  will  thank  us  for  calling  attention  to  the 
work.   It  will  not  disappoint  them.   The  book  is  admirably  printed. 
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CHBISrS  RELIGION. 

''Pbotb  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  aooD."  1  Thaw.  v.  13. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  WIN  ITj 
Or  the  Moral  of  our  Lord's  Trmptatioic. 

(  Ckmtinued  from  page  65  J 

At  the  close  of  our  introductoiT  observations  on  this  intricate  and  im- 
portant sabject^  in  the  preceding  Namber,  we  promised  to  commence  in 
this  with  an  examination  of  the  Machinery  of  the  Temptation^  (or  the 
form  in  which  it  is  represented,)  and  the  meaning  of  the  three  eeparate 
icenei. 

CHAPTER  IL 
The  Machinery  of  the  Temptation 

Has  given  rise  to  various  opinions,  conjectures,  and  explanations,  as  to 
the  rnlitj  or  visionary  character  of  the  process  described  :  whether  the 
Saviour  was  actually  or  mentally  raised  to  a  height,  on  the  temple  and  on 
a  mountain ;  whether  it  was  a  real  personal  interview  with  Satan,  or  a 
c(mteation  with  evil  thoughts,  Soc.  We  hope  to  avoid  tediousness  and 
perplexity  on  this  part  of  the  enquiry,  and  the  more  so,^since  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  practical  uses  of  the  Temptation,  are  not  dependent  on  such 
queationa,  whust  these  teachings  and  uses  constitute  our  main  object  of 
pursuit 

The  following  candid  statement  of  some  theories  on  the  subject^  afford- 
ed in Milman  s  History  of  Christianity,"  may  partly  prepare  the  way  for 
an  understanding  of  this  question : — 

«  The  Temptatioii  of  Jesus  is  the  nert  event  in  the  history  of  his  lift;  and  here  at  the 
openiag,  as  it  were  of  his  career,  appears  shadowed  out  the  sort  of  complex  character  under 
whkh  Chilatiaiiity  represents  its  Divine  Author,  as  a  kind  federal  reprettentatwe  qf 
mtUJiwf.  On  the  interpretation  of  no  incident  in  the  Gospels,  do  those,  who  insist  on  the 
Bisnl  aeesptetkm  of  the  Evangelists'  language,  and  those  that  consider  that,  even  in  the 
Hew  Testament,  much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  essentially  allegoric  character  of 
OrisHal  aanative,  depart  so  far  asunder.  WhUe  the  former  receive  the  whole  as  a  real 
MM|  the  latter  sappose  that  the  truth  is  deeper ;  and  that  some  not  less  real,  though 
ksipnAsraataral  transaction,  is  related,  either  from  some  secret  motive,  or,  according 
to  As  fliwilin  of  Bastem  narrative,  in  this  figurative  style.   As  pretending  to  diseorer 

▼OIm  U.  O 
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historical  facts  of  much  importance  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  latter  ezpoaitUm  demands 
oar  examination.  The  Temptation,  according  to  one  view,  is  a  parabolic  deieriptum 
of  an  actual  event ;  according  to  another,  of  a  kind  of  mental  trial,  which  coatiniied 
during  the  public  career  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  theory,  the  Tempter  was  nothing  leM 
than  the  High  Priest,  or  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  delegated  by  their  authority  to  diaooTer 
the  real  pretensions  of  Jesus.  Having  received  intelligence  of  the  testimony  borne  to 
Jesus  by  John,  this  person  was  (a9  is  supposed)  directed  to  follow  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  first  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  (the  Saviour's)  acknowledgment  by 
the  public  authorities,  some  display  of  miraculous  power,  such  as  should  enable  him, 
like  Moses,  to  support  the  life  of  man  by  a  preternatural  supply  of  food  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  then  held  out  to  him  the  splendid  prospects  of  aggrandisement,  if  he  should 
boldly  place  himself,  as  a  divinely  commissioned  leader,  at  the  head  of  the  nation ;  and 
even  led  him  in  person  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  commanded  him  to  cast  bim- 
self  down,  as  the  condition,  if  he  should  be  miraculously  preserved,  of  his  formal  recog- 
nition by  the  Sanhedrim. 

"To  this  view,  ingenious  as  it  is,  some  obvioos  objections  occur; — the  precise  date  i^ 
parently  assigned  to  the  transaction  by  the  Evangelists,  and  the  improbability  that,  at 
so  early  a  pwiod,  he  would  be  thought  of  so  much  importance  by  the  ruling  powen  ; 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  that,  even  if  there  might  be  prudential  motives  to  indole  St. 
Mattiiew,  writing  in  Judsea,  to  disguise  under  this  allegoric  veil,  so  remarkable  an  erent 
in  the  history  of  Christ,  St.  Luke,  inflnanoed  by  no  such  motives,  would  adopt  tbe  saiae 
course. 

"  Though,  htdeed,  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  transaction  had  once  assumed,  it  wonld 
be  likely  to  retain,  its  parabolic  dress;  still  it  must  seem  extraordhiary,  that  no  clearer 
notice  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  should  transpire  in  any  of  the  Cbxistian 
records. 

"  Nor  does  it  appear  reeooeilable  with  the  cautions  distance  at  whidi  the  anthorities 
appear  to  have  watched  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  thus,  as  it  were  at  once  to  have  committed 
themselves,  and  almost  placed  themselves  witliin  his  power.  The  second  theory  is  em- 
barrassed with  fewer  difficulties,  though  it  is  liable  to  the  same  otyection,  as  to  the  precise 
date  apparently  assigned  to  the  incident.  According  to  this  view,  at  one  particulas  period 
of  his  life,  or  at  several  times,  the  earthly  and  temporal  thoughts,  thus  paraboUcally  dea* 
cribed  as  a  penonal  contest  with  the  Principle  of  Evil,  passed  through  tbe  mind  of  Jesus, 
and  arrayed  before  him  the  image  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  his  fellow  coontry- 
men,  that  of  the  snthor  of  a  new  temporal  theocracy.  For  so  completely  were  the  sng- 
gestions  in  unison  with  the  popular  expectation,  that  ambition,  if  it  had  taken  a  hoaan 
er  worldly  turn,  might  have  orged  precisely  such  displays  of  supernatural  power  aa  are 
lepresented  in  the  temptations  of  Jesus. 

«  On  no  two  points  probably  would  the  Jews  have  so  entirely  coincided,  as  m  expecting 
the  Messiah  to  assume  his  title  and  dignity,  before  the  view  of  the  whole  people,  and  in 
the  most  public  and  imposing  manner ;  such  for  instance  as  springing  from  the  biglicat 
point  of  the  Temple,  to  have  appeared  floating  in  the  air,  or  pretematnrally  poised  np- 
on  the  unyielding  element;  any  miraculous  act,  in  short,  of  a  totally  opposite  character 
to  those  more  private,  more  humane,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  more  nnsssnming  signs, 
to  which  he  himself  appealed  ss  the  evidences  of  his  mission. 

To  be  the  lord  of  all  the  kingdoms,  at  least  of  Palestine,  tf  not  of  the  witole  world, 
was,  according  to  tbe  same  popular  belief  the  admitted  right  of  the  Messiah. 

If  then,  as  the  history,  idiplies,  the  Saviour  was  tried  by  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
thoughts,  whether  according  to  the  common  literal  interpretation,  actually  urged  by  the 
Prindple  of  Evil  in  his  proper  person,  or,  according  to  this  more  modified  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passsge,  suggested  to  his  mind,  such  wss  the  natural  torn  which  they  adght 
have  taken. 

**  Bat,  haumer  imisrpp&isd,  [as  to  the  vaehlnery]  the  mordi  psurpart  sf  ikm  seems 
wsmtdns  the  same, — the  intimation  that  the  strongest  and  most  lively  ImpressionB  were 
'made  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  to  withdraw  him  fW>m  the  purely  religious  end  of  his 
being  upon  earth,  to  transform  him  from  the  author  of  a  moral  revolution  to  be  alowly 
wrought  by  the  introduction  of  new  principles  of  virtue,  and  new  rules  far  individual 
•ad  social  hi4>pine8s,  to  the  vulgar  station  of  one  of  the  great  monarchs  or  eonqnerois 
of  mankind ;  to  degrade  him  from  a  being,  who  was  to  offer  to  man  the  gift  of  etocnal 
life,  and  elevate  his  nature  to  a  previous  fitness  for  that  exalted  destiny,  to  one  whose 
Uiflueooe  over  his  own  generation  might  have  been  more  instantaneously  manifrat,  bat 
wfaleh  eoukL  ha»e  bepi  as  little  permanently  beneficial  as  that  of  any  othse  of  thost 
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ifiiiiilrtilu  nuneiy  which.  «nMdAUy  in  the  BatL  hare  blued  for  a  time  and  ez« 

Many  opinions  hare  been  expressed,  and  maintained  with  great  learn- 
ing-, [see  ^  Kuinoel's  Notes  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,"]  resi)ectin^  the 
Temptation^  but  the  most  attention  has  been  expended  on  its  machinery, 
or  the  historical  imagery  in  which  it  is  presentea  to  us ;  whilst  there  ap- 
pear to  be  only  a  few  scattered  hints  and  undi^-ested  fragments  on  the 
grand  moral  purpose,  the  complete  spiritual  teacoing  as  to  the  duties  of 
me,  our  dangers  and  remedies,  conveyed  by  this  extraordinary  series  of 
erents.  Whilst  the  majority  hold  the  history  to  be  real  and  literal 
tiiroughout ;  others,  in  opposition  to  this,  maintain  that  the  personality  of 
Satan  (as  weli  as  of  other  evil  spirits)  is  a  doctrine  derived  from  the 
Chaldean  or  Babylonish  mythology,  learned  by  the  Jews  during  their 
c^tivi^,  and  afterwards  adopted  in  the  popular  language  respecting  sin 
and  bodily  diseases :  this,  however,  is  an  instance  of  mythotogizing  in 
modm  theories,  and  that  in  the  &ce  of  historical  documentary  testimony: 
indeed,  Satan  appears  earlier  in  the  Bible,  and  is  recognised  by  those  who 
were  not  inspired  at  Babylon. 

Some  writers  regard  the  whole  scene  of  the  Temptation,  as  a  dream, 
vision,  or  eestacy,  a  mere  mental  or  imaginary  struggle ;  but  we  cannot 
imagine  the  Evangelists  to  intend  anything  less  than  a  historical  reality, 
since  they  generaUy  distinguish  between  dreams  and  events;  nor  will  any 
pretence  of  Oriental  magnificence  of  description,  apply  more  to  this  than 
to  other  parts  of  the  gospel,  since  all  coming  from  toe  same  pens,  would 
be  exposed  to  the  same  assumed  vice  of  Eastern  exaggeration ;  and  yet 
the  gospels,  upon  the  whole,  are  written  with  more  simplicity  than  any 
other  histories  of  the  same  extent. 

Some,  indeed,  imagine,  that  our  Lord  meditating  in  the  desert  on  the 
great  work  upon  which  he  was  entering,  reviewed  lul  those  methods  which 
would  have  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Jews ;  and  obtained  immediate 
success,  by  means  inconsistent  with  his  main  purpose ;  and  that  having 
conquered  these  evil  thoughts  by  his  unchanging  constancy,  determining 
not  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  he  represented 
this  mental  exercise  to  his  disciples  under  the  figure  of  the  Temptation 


were  to  have  faith  in  God,  and  not  turn  aside  to  the  most  tempting  oppor- 
tomties  for  honour,  wealth,  or  any  iMibes,  but  go  on  in  faith  and  poverty, 
looking  for  success  in  the  future,  and  a  reward  in  heaven. 

There  »  some  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth,  in  this  representation, 
since  it  makes  the  machinery  a  fable  or  parable,  and  hints  only  partially 
at  the  moral  conveyed :  it  does,  however,  intimate  one  part  of  the  wis- 
dom to  be  learned  by  this  transaction, — ^that  we  are  not  to  repine  or  be  in 
a  hurry,-  nor  to  take  the  readiest  way  of  expediency  in  securing  a  tem- 
porary end;  but  to  pursue  a  consistent  truthful  course,  putting  up  with  all 
disadvantages ;  believing  that  such  a  method  will  tell  upon  the  cause  of 
truth  in  time,  even  though  not  in  our  time. 
It  teaches  the  danger  of  aiming  at  the  appearances  of  success,  and 

•  <«Tbe  History  of  Christianity,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Pega- 
tdm,  in  tbe  Bonuui  Empire."   By  Uie  Bev.  U.  H.  Milman.   Vol.  I.,  pp.  162—157. 


of  Satan;  by  which  he  intended 
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even  of  gaining  mnltitades  over  to  oar  side  by  going  oyer  to  their  side ; 
and  thns  perpetuating  their  falsehoods  insteaa  of  our  own  sincere  convio- 
tions.  And  we  shall  disooyer  in  our  own  enouiry  into  the  applications 
of  these  principles,  that  the  professed  Church  has  widely  fiEdten  nnder 
these  temptations,  by  conforming  to  the  world,  to  heathenism  and  various 
delusions,  as  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  in  order  to  gain  the  applause  of 
the  world ;  and  thus  has  the  kingdom  of  Christ  too  often  been  betrayed 
and  made  worldly  in  its  spirit. 

The  opinion  of  those  who,  by  Satan,  understand  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  perhaps  the  Chief  Priest  himself,  trying  whether 
Christ  would  fall  in  with  the  popular  expectations;  offering  all  the  help 
of  the  authorities  if  he  would  set  up  a  Kingship  and  defend  their  nation- 
ality;— ^this  opinion  is  so  far  of  consequence,  as  indicating  that  the 
Temptation  of  the  Sayiour  was  consistent  with  his  circumstances. 

It  is  quite  possible,  that  haying  enquired  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  L 
19 — 27,)  whether  he  were  the  Christ,  and  being  referred  to  another  who 
was  baptisfied,  the  agents  of  the  Jews  might  haye  followed  him  to  whom 
John  bare  testimony ;  in  order  to  enquire  into  his  purposes ;  but  if  this 
had  happened,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  naye  been  recorded  in 
the  same  simple  historical  way  in  which  the  other  eyents  are  written. 

This  yiew  of  the  temptation,  howeyer,  is  so  far  useful  as  an  indirect 
testimony  to  the  obyious  fact,  that  the  trials  to  which  the  Saviour  was 
exposedy  were  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  thus 
it  giyes  to  Christianity  a  purely  historical  character,  by  inyolying  consi- 
derations and  expectations  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  doing  this  in  so  inci- 
dental a  manner^  as  to  exclude  design,  and  add  to  the  mass  of  eyidence 
by  which  the  truthfulness  of  the  eyangeUcal  narratiye  is  fully  sustained. 
Ijiis  one  fact,  oyerthrows  all  Strauss's  theory  of  an  inyented  or  mythical 
gospel.  And  whilst  this  characteristic  of  suitableness  to  the  age,  proyes 
the  historical  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  fitness  of  this  temptation  to 
those  times,  its  meaiMng  as  suited  to  mankind  in  all  times  and  all  circum- 
stances, tends  to  proye  that  it  is  not  only  a  real  history,  but  part  of  a  real 
religion,  intended  for  the  world. 

What  yiew  then  can  we  propose  of  this  important  transaction ;  as  to  its 
machinery,  or  the  external  eyents  by  which  tne  spiritual  truths  contained 
in  it  are  conyeyed?  Was  it  a  mental  process,  recorded  in  a  parabohc 
form  t  We  rather  adopt  the  opinion,  that  it  was  mainly  a  series  of  actual 
occurrences,  which  were  at  once  historical  and  parabolical;  that  is,  real 
and  significant: — eyents  actually  occurring,  but  like  our  Lord's  life  in  ^ 
neral,  symbolical  of  spiritual  truths  and  duties;  a  drama  in  actual  life, 
teaclung,  by  hieroglypliical  instafuses,  the  struggles  of  the  human  spirit 
in  its  earthly  probation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  deyelope  what  appears  to  be  the  essential  purpose 
or  truth  conyeyed  in  these  scenes,  we  may  offer  a  few  further  obsenrations 
on  the  macldnery  presented  in  the  eyangelical  narratiyes.  Curiosity  may 
suggest  the  foUowmg  enquiries : — 

(1.)  It  may  be  asked,  did  our  Lord  actually  see  from  a  mountain  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them  7  In  reply,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  to  the  Jews  the  kingdoms  might  be 
the  proyinces  of  Palestine,  to  which  especially  the  hopes  of  the  Jewi 
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wodd  be  direeted  in  the  establishment  of  a  temporal  theocracy :  and  that 
18  a  Tast  extent  of  this  country  mi^ht  be  seen  from  a  high  mountain,  this, 
in  ofdinarj  lanfi^age,  mi^ht  be  caSed  the  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  their 
woridy  espedalty  as  the  sight  of  an  extensive  country  is  naturally  supple- 
mented by  imagination. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  denying  the  reality  of  the  ascent  to  the 
pamade  of  the  temple,  since  the  Jews  expected  a  Messiah  to  come  in 
clonds,  of  which  a  descent  from  the  temple  would  have  been  a  good  po- 
pular imitation.  Though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whether  tnis 
proposal  to  fall  down  thence,  were  a  mental  suggestion  merely,  being 
tabng  in  thought  or  spirit  to  this  scene,  and  urged  to  act  it  in  reality,  or 
whether  he  ascended  bodily,  makes  no  difference,  either  in  tilie  nature  of 
the  Traiptation,  or  in  the  lessons  it  contains.  We  must  not  expect  to 
dear  up  all  difficulties,  nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  allowing  a  de^gated 
mxnenK>us  power,  for  such  a  momentous  occasion. 

^2.)  It  may  be  further  enquired,— did  Satan  appear  in  bodily  shape, 
ana  if  so  in  what  form  ?  To  which  the  answer  is,  that  this  is  a  point  of 
cariosity,  to  be  answered  only  b^  conjecture;  and  for  which  each  one 
may  dnw  upon  his  own  imagination ;  since  the  Scriptures  are  in  no  way 
concerned  to  answer  the  enquiries  of  our  vain  curiosity,  but  to  instruct 
TZ8  in  im^rtant  practical  truths.  Lying  legends  are  distinguished  by  this 
detailed  information,  on  supernatural  appearances. 

(3.)  A  third  question,  that  may  naturally  be  asked,  is,  how  could  Satan 
venture  upon  tempting  such  a  person  as  we  regard  the  Saviour  to  be ;  or 
whether  he  could  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Jesus?  This  may  be 
answoed  without  hesitation, — ^that  the  Tempter  might  know  something  of 
theezpected  Messiah,  and  try  how  far  one,  who  promised  to  assume  that  cha- 
ncter  could  be  drawn  aside  from  his  true  object,  by  s])ecious  appearances: 
bat  we  cannot  imagine  either  the  possibility  of  his  mowing  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Saviour,  (in  which  case,  indeed,  there  would  lutve  been  no  need 
to  try  himy)  nor  his  assuming  to  tempt  such  a  Being  had  he  been 
acqnainted  with  his  real  nature. 

Some  further  observations  on  the  machinery  of  the  Temptation,  will  be 
offered  under  the  second  scene,  as  we  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  and 
appropriateness  of  the  suggestion  made  to  the  Redeemer,  that  he  should 
cast  himself  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Tbb  sbpabatb  scenes  of  the  Temptation,  and  tbeir 
Meanings. 

The  trial  of  our  Lord  is  divided  into  three  distinct  branches ;  the  first, 
to  torn  stones  into  bread ;  the  second,  to  cast  himself  ftom  a  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple ;  tiie  third,  to  fall  down  and  worship  Satan,  for  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world. 

We  shall  notice  these  in  order,  together  with  the  principles  they  in- 
volve ;  and,  as  an  introductory  map  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  earnest 
student,  we  may  state  here  by  waj  of  preliminary  or  anticipation,  that 
these  trials  invoke  the  main  principle  of  human  conducts   First,  those 
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zelated  to  our  bodily  paaaioiiB  and  temporal  neoeeaitieay  in  oonaactian  with 
human  conacienoei  the  Divine  Word  and  Providence.  Secondly,  our 
social  duties^  in  reference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  or  vanity  and  principle. 
Thirdly,  tiie  higher  or  more  mental  forms  of  sin  and  integrity  j  in  amln- 
tion,— the  sale  of  our  principles  for  wealth  and  pride. 

This  threefold  division  oi  the  principles  involved  in  the  Temptatioii, 
will  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  mow  a  flood  of  light  on  that  im- 
portant event,  and  prepare  for  its  extensive  application  to  the  various  ag'es 
and  condition  of  men,  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Christian  Chorcbi 
and  the  different  relations  of  human  life. 

And  though,  in  one  sense,  all  human  temptation  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  under  the  agency  of  Satan  >  yet  they  are  also  variously  dassi- 
fied,  as  arising  directly  from  other  sources;  and  consistent  with  this 
general  view,  we  may  express  the  three  forms  of  human  trial  represeoted 
in  the  three  scenes  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ,  as  the  flesh,  the 
WORLD,  AND  THE  Dbyil: — bodily  appetites  and  passions,  social  vanities, 
and  the  more  abandoned  complete  stafiras  of  spiritual  wickedness. 

There  are  two  full  accounts  of  this  Temptation— one  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew, another  by  Luke,  (iv.  1 — ^13 ;)  whilst  in  Mark  (L  13,}  we  have  a 
condensed  reference  or  incidental  account  compressed  into  one  verse. 
Matthew  and  Luke  difiior  in  the  order  of  the  scenes,  Luke  placing'  the 
temptation  on  the  mountain,  after  the  ascent  to  the  pinnacle  ol  the  Tem- 
ple ;  but  as  from  the  character  of  the  principles  involved,  the  order  of 
narration  in  Matthew  seems  more  like  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  gradual 
successive  stase  of  human  experience,  we  prefer  the  order  of  Matthew, 
as  the  basis  of  our  examination.  To  complete  the  investigation  in  these 
pages  with  as  little  extra  reference  as  is  consistent  with  space  allowable  to 
this  interesting  subject ;  we  insert  the  entire  passage,  with  the  distinction 
of  the  scenes,  and  their  general  meanings. — (Matt.  iv.  1 — 11.) 

'^Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  teoipted 
of  the  devil" 

[The  Fksh.] — Soenb  L — [Appetitei  and  passions.] 

And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
Grod,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.  But  he  answered  and 
said,  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

[The  TT^wH.]— Scene  IL— [Social  vanity.] 

Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  him  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  imto  him.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
cast  thyself  down :  for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  chaise  con- 
cerning thee :  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Jesus  said  unto  nun,  It  is  written 
again.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  Goil." 

[The  DeviL] — Scene  III. — [Abandonment  to  an  evil  conscience.] 
*^  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and 
aheweui  hun  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them ;  and 
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aeitli  onto  him,  All  these  thin^  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  will  hH  down 
and  worship  me.  Then  saith  Jesus  imto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan :  for 
it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  aerye.  Then  the  deyil  leayeth  him,  ana,  behold,  angels  came  and 
ministered  unto  him." 

The  above  scheme  is  so  far  incomplete,  as  giving  only  one  side  of  the 
picture,  namely  the  evils  by  which  the  soul  of  man  is  assailed,  whilst  to 
each  scene  should  be  added, — the  appropriate  remedy.  Since  Christ  as  a 
pattern  and  pledge  for  us,  was  successnil  over  all,  and  the  principles  of 
this  success,  as  well  as  the  natiu^  of  the  evil  are  successively  presented, 
as  in  the  first  trial, — ^in  Uving  upon  the  Divine  Word,  meeting  our  desires 
or  necessities  consistently  with  the  Divine  will,  and  in  reliance  on  God's 
proridence. 

And,  as  in  the  first  scene,  men  are  tempted  to  forecpo  Providence,  and 
follow  passion  or  appetite  instead  of  conscience  and  the  Divine  Will ;  so 
IB  the  second  scene,  they  are  tempted  to  presume  on  Providence,  go  be- 
yond their  means,  and  all  reasonable  hope  of  security,  tempting  instead 
of  trusting  to  Providence :  and  doing  all  this  to  maintain  appearances 
before  men. 

The  corrective,  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  estimate  of  God*s  providence, 
and  regard  to  his  will. 

The  remedy  in  the  third  scene  is  of  a  similar  nature,  such  a  regard  for 
the  approbation  of  God,  as  is  willing  to  forego  the  moat  enticing  ofTei-s, 
looking  for  another  recompense;  not  selling  ourselves  to  Satan  for  the 
ready  money  of  temporal  honours  and  advantages,  to  be  repaid  at  death ; 
hat  steadily  adhering  to  the  will  and  promises  of  God,  servmg  him  alone, 
without  any  reserve  or  attachment  to  Mammon  or  Ambition. 

By  this  general  statement  of  the  three  separate  temptations,  and  a  hint 
as  to  their  meaning,  we  trust  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  accompany 
08,  in  our  next  chapter,  into  the  trial  of  the  Redeemer. 
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PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 


Human  Authority  and  Invention  versus  Conscibnob  and  thb 

Bible. 

The  Seriptnret  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  bat  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receiTe  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  Man-worship ;)  nor  reoeiye  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  Will- 
worship.) 


A  BIOGRAPHY  of  the  Popes,  reaching  to  the  education  and  training  of 
those  who  ascended  to  the  throne  of  jPeter  the  fisherman,  the  steps  by 
which  they  ascended  the  ladder  of  their  ambition ;  the  canvassing  of  car- 
dinals, the  diplomacy  of  secular  courts;  the  schemes  they  entertained 
after  arriving  at  this  exceeding  hii^h  mountain/'  to  secure  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  would  form  the  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  history,  ever  o£Fered  to  the  notice  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  possible  however  to  find  the  materials  for  so  complete  a  his- 
tory ;  since  as  Bower  complains,  very  little  was  published  by  die  Papal 
party,  during  the  reign  of  each ;  whilst  such  materials  as  have  been  pre- 
served are  not  always  open  to  inspection :  the  illustrious  historian  Ranks 
even  whilst  intending  a  secular  rather  than  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Popes,  had  not  the  free  use  of  such  materials  as  the  policy  of  the  spiritual 
rulers  had  allowed  to  be  collected.  I  was  enabled  "  he  says, to  take 
note  of  the  treasures  in  the  Vatican,  and  to  avail  myself  of  a  number  of 


was  no-wise  secured  to  me.  Fortunately,  access  to  other  collections, 
and  from  these  I  could  obtain  information,  which  if  not  complete,  was  at 
least  adequate  and  authentic."*  These  collections  were  in  the  pociaession 
of  those  princely  houses  which  had  been  formed  by  the  nephews  of  the 
Popes,  who  took  every  advantage  of  their  uncles'  exaltation. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  their  Church  and  State,"  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  a  very  important  and  useful  produc- 
tion ;  but  in  many  respects  his  impartiality  is  only  indifference ;  he  writes 
rather  of  princes  than  of  Popes;  his  work  is  the  production  of  a  Deiatical 
philosopher,  rather  than  of  a  Christian* 


HILDEBRAND;  GREGORY  VIL 


volumes  for  my  design ;  nevertheless. 


*  Prelhee  to  Ranke's  "History  of  the  Popes/ 
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Tins  nuij  be  expected  from  the  following  quotation  from  his  prefrioe:— 

"  An  Italian  or  t  Roman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  handle  the  snbject  very  difTerentl}-. 
In  conaequenoe  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  hj  personal  veneration,  or  possibly, 
aa  matters  now*  stand,  by  personal  hatred,  he  would  give  his  work  a  peculiar,  and  I 
doabt  not,  a  more  brilliant  colouring;  he  would  on  many  points  too,  be  more  copious, 
mgre  et^lenasHtaly  more  local.  In  this  a  Protestant  and  a  North  German  can  never 
vie  with  him.  He  again,  keeps  himself  much  more  indifferent  toward  the  Papal  govern- 
Bcnt;  he  must  at  once  avoid  a  warmth  of  representation,  such  as  arises  from  prepos- 
fiessioDs  or  prejadioes,  and  would  produce  a  certain  impression  in  Europe.  For  any 
neh  eecUtiduHcal  or  canonical  detail,  from  fir »t  to  last,  we  have  no  true  gympathy. 
On  the  other  hand^  In  the  position  we  occupy,  there  are  other,  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
porer  historical  points  of  view.''— Banib.   Pr^ace,  p.  8. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  in  a  true  and  complete  history  of  the  Popes,  to 
svoid  ''eoelesiastical  and  canonical  detail/'  for  this  would  give  us  Popes 
mmns  their  Popery ;  but  a  history  of  ecclesiastics,  independent  of  eccle- 
siastical afiairs,  would  be  like  a  history  of  mankind,  apart  from  the  pecu- 
liar attributes  of  humanity,  reducing  the  world  back  again  to  the  innocent 
state  of  Monboddo's  original  monkey-man. 

The  most  complete  history  of  the  Popes,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  the  one  written  by  Archibald  Bower,  Esg.,  "  heretofore  Public  Pro^ 
feuor  of  Rhetoric,  Hutary^  and  Philosophy  m  the  Universities  of  Rome^ 
Fermo,  and  Macerata.  And,  in  the  latter  place,  Counsellor  of  the  Inqui- 
sition." This  author,  having  been  a  recognised  teacher  of  hiitory,  and 
withal  an  Inquisitor,  would  have  free  access  to  all  the  secret  histories  in 
existence ;  since  the  Pope  could  trust  such  a  man.  Accordingly  he  began 
to  compile  a  history  of  the  Popes,  to  prove  their  antiquity  and  authority. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  work,  the  truth  laid  hold  off  his  conscience,  he 
fonad  that  the  history  of  the  Popes,  was  a  history  of  spiritual  treason  and 
usuipation ;  of  temporal  tyranny  and  ambition.  But  he  dare  not  write 
all  tnese  truths  in  Rome,  and,  therefore,  came  to  England,  a  free  country, 
in  which  he  erected  a  literary  monument  to  his  own  fame  and  the  et-emal 
infamy  of  the  Popedom.  The  preface  should  be  published  as  a  sepai*ate 
tract,  Deing  a  magnificent  histoncal  argument  It  may,  perhaps,  be  pub- 
lished entire  in  some  future  number  of  Ths  Bible  and  the  I^eopUj  we 
shall  here  content  ourselves  with  two  extracts  as  specimens.  [Pages  i,  ii, 
viii — X.] 

"  The  work,  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  I  undertook  some  years  since  at  Rome, 
and  brought  it  down  to  the  Pontificate  of  Victor,  that  is,  to  the  close  of  the  Second  Cen- 
tvy.  As  I  was  then  a  most  vigorous  champion  fbr  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  which  was 
iMld  as  an  article  of  fiiith  by  the  body  I  belonged  to,  my  chief  design,  when  I  engaged 
in  such  a  work,  was,  to  ascertain  that  supremacy,  by  shewing,  century  by  century,  that 
from  the  apostles'  times  to  the  present,  it  had  ever  been  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

^  But  alas !  I  soon  perceiTed  that  I  had  undertaken  more  than  it  was  in  my  power  to 
perform.  I  was  so  fitf  from  finding  anything  to  countenance  such  a  doctrine,  that,  on  the 
eeotrary,  it  appeared  evident,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  during  the  above  mentioned  period 
of  time,  it  had  been  utterly  unknown  to  the  Christian  world.  In  spite  of  my  then  en- 
deavours to  tiie  contrary,  reason  getting  the  better  of  the  strongest  pr^udices,  I  began 
to  look  upon  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  as  not  only  a  Prerogative  quite  chimerical,  but  as 
the  most  fanpudent  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made ;  I  say,  in  spite  of  my  endeavours 

*    As  matters  note  stand,'*— this  was  written  during  the  time  of  Gr^ry  XV I,,  but 
will  apply  to  the  times  of  hfs  successor  Pius  IX.' 
VOL.  II.  P 
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0  the  oontnry ;  for  I  was  very  miwllling  to  give  np  a  point  igMii  wkiek  I  had  Um 
taught  by  BelUrinine,  that  the  whole  of  Chrietianity  depended  ;^  especially  in  a 
eoantry  where  &  man  cannot  help  being  afraid  of  his  own  thoughts.   «   «    «    •  Bat 

1  became  aproeelyte  to  the  opinion  which  I  had  proposed  to  confute.  Being  thus  fully 
convinced,  uiat  the  Pope's  so  much  boasted  Supremacy,  was  a  bold  and  ungodly  usur- 
pation, I  could  not  help  censuring,  with  myself,  the  men  of  leamhog  who  had  oovrnten- 
anced  such  a  pretension;  especially  the  two  great  champions  of  the  Papal  power,  Bel- 
larmine  and  Baronius. 

**  But  to  give  the  reader  some  account  of  this  history,  and  the  method  I  ha?e  pnrsoed  ; 
I  might  have  styled  it  the  History  of  Popery,  since  it  not  only  contains  an  aoeoont  of 
the  lives  and  actions  of  the  Popes,  but  of  every  Popish  tenet ;  when,  by  whom,  en 
what  eeeaeion,  and  to  serve  what  purpose  each  ef  them  was  broached.  Those  more 
especially  which  relate  to  the  Pope,  as  Christ's  Vicar  on  Earth,  as  the  Siqneme  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  as  an  in&llible  gui^e  to  salvation." 

•  W'ho  can  believe  in  the  Pope's  InlUlibility,  when  he  reads  of 

a  Liberins  admitting  and  signing  an  Arian  creed,  declared  heretical  by  all  his  snoeeaMyrs ; 
of  Honorius  condemned  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Sixth  (Scumenical  Council,  as  an  organ 
<ff  the  JOevil,  for  holding  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites ;  of  John  XXII.  preaching  up 
and  propagating,  both  by  his  missionaries  and  his  Legates  a  latere,  a  doctrine  wfatch  be 
himself  retracted  on  his  death  bed ;  of  seven  Popes  t  cursing  and  damning  in  emula- 
tion of  one  another,  all  who  denied  a  certain  tenet, |  and  another  Pope  (John  XXII.) 
as  heartily  cursing  and  danming  all  who  mabitained  it,  nay,  and  Recurring  to  the  CT^^tawi 
Batio  of  the  later  Popes,  the  Fagot,  in  order  to  root  out  qf  the  Church  (these  are  his 
very  words)  so  pestilential  and  blasphemous  a  doctrine  ;  (as  that  the  Franciscan  Friars 
had  no  property  I)  This  occasioned  great  scandal,  insomuch  some  even  took  the  liberty 
to  represent  to  his  Holiness  that  the  decrees  and  constitutioiis  of  one  Pope  could  not  be 
set  aside  by  another. 

''The  Pope  replied,  (and  what  other  rep^  could  he  make?)— that '  they  we*e  mia- 
taken,  since  it  might  be  proved,  by  innumerable  instances,  that  what  had  been  decreed 
wrong  and  amiss  by  one  Pope  or  Council,  could  be  rectified  and  amended  by  another.' 

''This  answer  silenced  them  at  once,  says  our  historian ;  and  wdl  it  might,  I  am  only 
surprised,  that  the  word  iftfallibility  has  ever  since  been  heard  ot 

"  The  Franciscan  Friars,  who  occasioned  the  dispute,  paid  dear  for  it ;  aa  th^  coo- 
tinned  to  plead  the  infallibility  of  seven  Popes  against  one,  and  obstinately  adhered  to 
their  doctrine.  Pope  John,  losing  all  patience,  ordered  all  to  be  burnt  alive,  who  did  not 
i^ive  his  constitution;  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  many  of  those  unhappy 
wretches  chose  rather  to  expire  in  the  flames  than  to  yield. 

"These  remarkable  transactions  are  related  by  several  contemporary  writers  of  on- 
questionable  authority,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  by  Nicolaus  Eymericus,  who  was  Inqui- 
sitor of  the  Province  of  Tarragon,  and  has  inserted  them  in  his  Directorium  Inquiai- 
torum." 

The  first  sPECiMBfr  Pope,  whose  biomphj  we  shall  briefly  ezamine, 
is  Hildebrandy  who,  on  his  accession  to  fiie  throne  of  the  spiritual  GsBsars, 
adopted  the  name  of  Greg'ory  VII. ;  a  man  by  no  means  stained  with 
those  more  odious  vices,  with  which  so  many  occupants  of  St  Peter's 
chair  have  adorned  the  Apostolic  See :  a  man  of  larg;e  and  comprehensive 
genius,  quietly  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  far  reaching  purposes,  aiming 
steadily  to  raise  the  throne  of  Peter  to  an  unrivalled  pitch  of  grandeur ; 
Bubonunating  everything  to  this  one  object  of  buildmg  up  a  univeraJ 

*  BeUar.  Prcef.  de  Sum.  Pont 

t  These  seven  Popes  were,  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  lY.,  NIeolaa  III., 
Martin  IV.,  Nicolas  IV.,  and  Clement  V. 

X  The  blasphemous  tenet  was, — that  the  Franciscan  Friars  had  no  property,  m 
common  or  &  private :  a  question,  if  any  ever  was,  de  lana  caprina,  (about  goafs 
wool.)  What  was  it  to  mankind,  what  to  the  Christian  religion, — ^whether  a  few  Friars, 
had,  or  had  not,  any  property  ?  No  man  was  the  better  for  believing  they  had ;  no 
man  the  worse  for  believing  they  had  not  And  yet  to  read  the  buUs  ol  the  Popca,  ooa 
Would  thhik  that  the  whole  of  Christianity  had  been  at  stake." 
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theoencj,  under  which  priests  and  biahopSy  and  Idnga  and  emperors,  to- 
geUur  with  the  vulgar  nerd  of  the  fSuthral,  should  bow  to  the  image  thus 
set  1^  as  the  Tiee-gerent  of  God  on  earth. 

Ansiiig  at  a  time  when  the  Emperor  of  Gennany  had  influence  in  the 
nomiiiBtioii  and  the  entire  power  of  confirmation  of  the  Papal  election— 
when  the  popedom  having  ascended,  by  the  patronage  of  kings,  was 
comfetiag  with  them  for  supremacy^  when  the  crosier  and  the  sword,  the 
mitie  ana  the  crown  were  struggling  for  preeminence ;  he  determined 
that  kings  sfaonld  no  longer  pve  away  the  tiara,  but  receive  their  crowns 
from  the  Pope,  and  hold  die  allegiance  of  their  subjects  as  a  deed  of  gift, 
iwoeable  at  pleasure. 

He  crept  stealthily  on  towards  his  daring  purpose,  ascended  the  ladder 
of  ambition,  dothedf  in  the  garb  of  humUity ;  commencing  as  a  bare- 
footed pilffiim,  widi  soft  and  easy  tread,  he  iawned  till  he  could  crush 
and  tram^  on  the  necks  of  emperors  with  the  iron  hoof  of  a  relentless 
denpotiam. 

Three  emfHres  had  possessed  the  sway  over  the  popedom,  securing 
their  candidates'  nomination,  and  completmg  the  election  by  their  favour; 
the  Western  Roman  empire,  which  gave  way  to  the  empire  of  the 
Fnnks,  and  finally,  the  German  empire,  which  now  held  the  supremacy. 

The  relation  of^^  these  emperors  is  thus  described  by  Sanke: — 

''The  Frankish  empire  is  now  fallen  to  pieces ;  the  German  has  raised 
itsslf  in  the  most  energetic  manner."   •   •   •   •   •   •   "  If  we  en- 

qniie  what  was  the  essential  foundation  of  a  power  so  widely  extended, 
and  that  claimed  an  European  supremacy,  we  shall  find  that*  a  very  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  dement  was  involved  in  it  The  Germans,  too,  con- 
qnered  on  becoming  converters.  Their  frontiers  advanced  with  the 
ezteneioii  of  the  Church,  beyond  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder,  in  one  direction, 
and  to  the  Danube  in  another  ;  monks  and  priests  prepared  the  way  for 
the  German  influence,  penetrating  into  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Great 
power  was,  accordingly,  everywhere  granted  to  the  spiritud  authorities, 
in  Gennany,  bishops  and  ablx>ts  of  the  empire  held,  not  only  within  their 
possessions,  but  even  beyond  these,  baromal,  nay,  sometimes  even  ducal 
lights;  and  ecclesiastical  estates  were  no  lon^  designated  as  lying 
within  earldoms,  but  earldoms  as  lying  within  bishoprics. 

In  Upper  Italy,  almost  all  the  towns  came  into  the  hands  of  the  vis- 
oomits  of  weir  faisnops.  We  should  be  mistaken,  did  we  suppose,  that 
any  proper  independence  was  thus  conceded  to  the  spiritual  authorities. 
As  toe  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  belonged  to  kings,  the  chap- 
ters used  to  return  the  ring,  and  pastoral  staff,  of  a  deceased  incumbent 
to  the  court,  whence  they  were  to  be  given  out  anew — ^it  was  even  an 
advantage  to  princes  to  mvest  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  on  whose 
suberseviency  they  could  reckon,  with  secular  functions.  In  defiance  of 
a  refractory  nobiuty,  Henry  III.  placed  a  subservient  plebrian  aver  in  the 
Ambroaian  See,  at  Milan,  and  to  this  measure  he  was  mainly  indebted 
for  the  submission  he  afterwards  found  in  Upper  Italy.  What  an  ad- 
vantage was  it  to  have  the  power  of  appointm^  bish(^,  who,  like  the 
Anmishop  of  Bremen^  exercised  a  supreme  spiritual  authority  in  the 
Sdaadinavian  dominions,  and  6ver  many  Wendish  tribes.   Now  that  the 
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spiritual  elements  had  become  of  sacli  exceeding  unportanoe  in  tibeinsd* 
tution.  of  the  German  empire,  it  is  self  evident^  how  much  dq)end«d  on 
the  relation  in  which  the  emperor  stood  to  the  chief  of  the  whole  spirit* 
ualit  j — ^the  Pope  in  Rome. 

The  p(^MBdom  formed  the  same  intimate  alliance  with  the  Germaii 
emperorsy  that  it  had  maintained  with  the  Roman  emperorSi  and  with  Che 
successors  of  Charlemagne.  There  was  no  question  as  to  its  politicRl 
subordinaticm.  It  is  true,  that  ere  the  imperial  dignity  was  decidedly 
appropriated  by  the  Germans,  and  when  it  was  in  weak  and  vacillating 
hands,  the  Popes  exercised  acts  of  supericM*  authority  over  it.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  powerful  princes  of  Germany  forcibly  arrogate  to  them* 
selves  that  high  office,  *  the  imperial  dignity,*^  than  they  be^une,  although 
not  without  remoostrance,  yet  in  point  of  &ct,  and  as  fully  as  the  Carlo- 
yingians  ever  were,  the  lords  superior  of  the  popedom. 

"  Otto  the  Great  protected,  with  a  vigorous  arm,  the  Pope,  whom  he  had 
appointed ;  his  sons  followed  his  example — the  reappearance  of  the  Ro- 
man fections,  and  their  assuming  that  dignity,  according  to  their  fiEonily 
interests,  and  then  giving  it  away  again ;  their  purchasing  it,  and  alien- 
ating it  again,  made  the  necessity  for  some  higher  intervention  only  the 
more  evident  It  is  well  known  how  authoritatively  Henry  III.,  Bmperor 
of  Germany,  thus  stepped  in  as  arbiter.  His  synod,  at  Sutri,  dfflMsed  the 
Popes  that  had  been  thrust  into  office,  and,  drter  having  put  St.  Peter^s 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  received  the  imperial  crown,  he  aesignated  the 
person  who,  according  to  his  judgment,  should  fill  the  papal  chair.  Four 
German  popes,  all  nominated  by  him,  followed  in  succession ;  and  on  va- 
cancies occurring  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity,  the  Roman  deputies 
appeared  at  the  imperial  court  just  like  ambassadors  from  other  bishop* 
ncs,  in  order  to  have  another  successor  named  to  them. 

In  such  a  condition  of  things,  what  the  emperor  was,  through  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen  to  the  north,  he  came  to  be  by  means  of  the  Pope, 
to  the  other  powers  of  Christendom. 

But  there  was  much  peril,  too,  involved  in  this.  The  spiritual  order 
became  a  very  different  institution,  in  the  German  and  Germanixed  king- 
doms, from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Rooum.  There  had  been  transfenra 
to  it  a  large  proportion  of  political  authority :  it  had  princely  power.  We 
perceive  that  he  was  still  dependent  on  the  emperor,  on  the  su{ireme  civil 
power,  but  what  kind  of  dependence  was  thLsr  if  that  authority  should 
VLgAva  pass  into  weak  hands,  and  if  the  supreme  head  of  the  spirituality, 
clothed  in  the  threefold  might,  derived  from  the  dignity  of  an  office  which 
commanded  universal  reverence  from  the  obedience  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  &om  his  influence  on  other  nations,  should  then  seize  on  the  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  monarchial  govern- 
ment. In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  was  involved  more  than  a 
mere  occasion  for  doing  so.  The  spirituality  had  inherent  in  itself  a 
peculiar  principle  in  its  kind,  and  opposed  to  so  vast  a  seculiur  influence, 
which  it  would  bring  forward  as  soon  as  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Here- 
in, too,  it  seems  to  me,  there  was  invelved  a  contradiction,  that  the  Pope 
should  exereise  a  supreme  spiritual  authority  far  and  near,  and  on  all 
sides,  and  at  the  same  time  should  be  subject  to  the  emperor.   It  m%ht 
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to  the  mnpremnej  of  ihe  coUeottFe  Chrigteadom.  But,  as  he  fidled  m  that, 
80  miskt  tim  Pope  in  tome  complication  of  political  relations^  owin^  to 
the  sobordinate  position  he  held  to  the  emperor,  see  himself  pre ventea,  in 
bety  from  acting  with  fall  freedom,  as  the  common  fitther  of  the  £uthful, 
which  hia  <rfioe  required* 

In  these  circomstancee,  Grc^gorj  VII.  ascended  the  papal  throne. 
Gsegory  bad  a  bold,  prqu<Uced,  amlntioits  spirit,  haWng  the  consistency 
with  icsdf,  it  may  be  said,  that  distinguishes  a  scholastic  system,  not  to 
be  tamed  aside  from  following  out  logical  consequences,  anci,  therewithid, 
possessed  of  sufficient  tact,  ptausibly  to  elude  true  and  welUfounded  ob- 
jeetions.  He  saw  whither  matters  were  tending*  In  all  the  petty  tran- 
8MtioD8  of  daily  business,  he  perceived  the  most  important  historical 
psarihffitiea;  he  resolved  to  emancipate  the  papal  government  from  the 
ifflpernL  Intent  on  tiiis  object,  without  hesitation,  and  without  a  mo- 
men^B  dday,  he  saiaed  the  decisive  means  for  attaining  it.  The  decree 
which  he  caused  to  be  passed,  by  one  of  his  Church  councils,  that  no 
qpiritnal  benefice  durst  for  the  future  be  bestowed  by  a  civilian,  must 
have  struck  at  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  in  its  very  essence.  That 
rested,  wherever  they  came  into  contact,  on  the  union  of  spiritual  and 
secular  institutions,  the  connecting  bond  was  the  investiture,  so  that  the 
wresting  of  that  ancient  prerogative  from  the  emperor,  was  tantamount 
to  a  revolution. 

It  is  manifest,  that  Gregory  would  never  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  far  lees  attempted  it,  but  for  the  advantages  presented  by  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  German  empire,  during  the  minority  of  Etenry  lY., 
and  by  the  revolt,  from  that  monarch,  of  the  princes  ana  noble  houses  of 
Germany.  He  found  himself  the  natural  ally  of  the  greater  vassals,  for 
Ihey,  too,  suffered  from  the  preponderance  of  the  imperial  government ; 
and  they,  too,  longed  to  shake  it  off.  In  certain  respects  the  Pope  him- 
sdf  was  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  empire.  AH  these  points  accorded 
wdl  together,  that  the  Pope  should  declare  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger- 
many oieettve,  that  consequently,  there  should  be  an  immense  augmenta- 
tioD  of  the  princely  power,  and  tnat  the  princes  should  offer  so  little  opposi- 
tion, when  the  Pope  rid  himself  of  imperial  control.  Even  in  the  contro- 
versy, respecting  investitures,  their  interests  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
Pope  was  nr  from  wishing,  as  yet,  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  direct  nomi- 
nation of  the  bishops,  he  lefb  tlmt  to  the  chapters,  and  over  these,  the 
hig^  (German  nobililqr  exercised  the  greatest  influence*  In  a  word  the 
Pope  had  the  aristocratioal  interests  on  his  side." — JSanke,voLL,p.26 — 30. 

The  contest  was  not  now  between  a  failing  and  rising  empnre,  but  be- 
tween the  popedom  and  its  ori^nal  supporters  and  patrons.  Gregory 
VII.  undertook  the  championship  of  the  Church,  and  placed  before  him- 
sdf  the  following  bold  objects,  to  which  his  public  life  was  devoted 

Ist  A  pretended  reformation  of  the  Church,  by  the  rigid  universal 
enfcroement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  cle^3  thus  detaching  the  priests 
from  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  securing  to  them  a  feehng  of  rever- 
ence for  superior  sanctity ;  whilst  they  bc^me  consolidated  a  compact 
body  of  foragiie»,  without  natural  aflhction,  without  relations,  without 
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ties  to  any  but  the  Pope,  and  thus  disengaged  from  everj  interest  and 
obligation,  but  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  and  the  intereets  of  their 
order. 

2nd.  To  secure  the  distribution  of  offices  and  revenues  in  all  kingdoms^ 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  Pope,  who  could  also  tax  them  at  pleasure. 

3rd.  To  render  the  authority  of  kings  and  emperors  dependent  on  the 
Holy  See,  as  the  universal  and  supreme  power  on  earth,  by  which  kings 
should  reign  and  princes  decree  injustice. 

This  was  to  constitute  the  Papacy  the  great  natron  of  all  spiritual  and 
temporal  honours,  the  pubUcan  to  farm  the  world's  revenues. 

4th.  As  the  great  advance  towards  these  objects^  and  dieir  security,  to 
exclude  from  the  election  of  Popes,  the  authority  of  emperors,  the  voice 
of  the  Roman  populace  and  clergy,  and  confine  the  privilege  to  the  Ro- 
man cardinals,  who  should  choose  one  of  their  own  body,  and  so  render 
this  spiritual  net-work  a  centralized  and  universal  despotism  of  a  dose, 
self-elected,  corporation. 

These  designs  receive  a  grandeur  from  their  daring,  and  are  to  be  ad- 
mired as  the  same  principle  as  the  energy  of  Milton's  Satan, — ^not  for 
goodness  but  for  the  boldness  and  audacity  of  evil ;  so  far  '^out-villaining 
▼illany,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him." 

These  vast  purposes  were  not  aimed  at  immediately,  but  were  prepared 
for  by  a  slow  course  of  subtle  policy,  worthy  of  the  condensed  incarna- 
tion of  the  combined  spirits  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  though  in  the 
person  of  one  belonging  to  a  different  order. 

He  must  first  weaken  the  empire  as  he  paves  his  own  way  to  the  Papal 
seat,  that  the  conflict  may  be  more  hopeful,  when  he  openly  engasvs  in 
it.  His  introduction  to  public  notice  was  on  the  election  of  Leo  IX.  at 
the  instigation  of  Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1048. 

Leo,  formerly  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  having  accepted  thia  appoiat- 
ment,  advanced  towards  Rome  m  all  the  pomp  of  a  bishop-elect,  to  take 
possession  of  his  dignities.  His  election  having  taken  place  in  a  Oerman 
synod,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor,  he  would  be  received  with  less 
&vour  by  those  who  desired  the  independence  of  the  Church :  especially 
as  the  populace  and  clergy  of  Rome  nad  not  even  been  consulted. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  Pope-elect  to  call  (on  his  triumphal 
progress)  at  the  Monastery  at  Glugni,  to  receive  the  homage  and  hospi- 
tality of  its  inmates.  Hudebrand,  the  future  Gregory  VII.,  was  the  prior 
of  this  establishment,  and  at  his  politic  advice,  the  new  Pope,  instead  of 
entering  Rome  with  all  the  retinue  and  insolence  of  office  maposed  hj  a 
forei^  power,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the  lowk  garb  of  a  pilgnm,  having 
dismisseKl  his  retinue,  and  laid  aside  the  pontificiu  title,  bdng  acoorapanieu 
only  by  his  wise  director,  Hildebrand.  Thus  the  incomparable  pair  en- 
tered Home  with  bare  feet,  and  proceeded,  as  pilgrims,  to  the  tomb  of 
Peter.  This  pious  humility  won  tne  hearts  of  the  Roman  der^  and  po- 
pulace, gainea  their  loudest  plaudit,  and  the  devout  condescension  of  the 
lowly  Pope,  gained  for  him,  by  the  universal  sufirage  of  the  wify  Italians, 
that  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  he  could  have  t^en  by  the  divine  right 
of  the  Emperor. 

He  hummed  himself  to  be  ezalted }  whilst  his  modest  oompanion,  who 
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laid  the  pl<it,  was  therebj  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  eardinal,  and  reoeived 
the  offices  of  snbdeacon  of  Home,  and  superintendent  of  the  church  and 
convent  of  St.  Paul:"  besides  becoming  the  right  hand  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
gaJding  spirit  of  the  Papal  policy.  For  twenty-five  years  he  held  this 
rel&tkm  to  the  Popes,  before  ne  mounted  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  durin? 
&is  time  he  had,  by  a  large  fetch  of  policy,  both  weakened  the  power  of 
the  German  emperor,  and  gained  the  rTonnans  as  the  futhful  alhes  to  the 
d&tpo<asm  of  the  Roman  bishops. 

They  commenced  by  flattering  Henr^,  whose  appointment  had  been 
virtaally  abandoned  for  the  second  election  by  the  city  of  Rome,  and  he 
was  inmiced  to  send  troops  to  defend  Italy  from  a  Norman  invasion;  his 
troops  were  defeated,  and  thus  the  Pope's  cause  apparently  lost,  but  Hil* 
dehraad  shared  the  bootjr  with  the  invaders,  and  ootained  the  feudal  so- 
vereignty for  the  Holy  oee,  over  the  land  secured  to  the  conquerors;  and 
thus  he  obtained  their  alliance,  and  the  extension  of  Papal  power  over 
Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily, — the  Norman  acquisitions. 

The  Pope  died,  and  Hildebrand,  instead  of  taking  his  place,  which  he 
mifi^ht  easuy  have  done,  bided  his  time  and  even  proposed  the  &vourite 
bishop  of  Henry  to  be  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Holy  See;  then 
Henry's  best  friend  became  an  anti-imperialist,  and  followed  the  devices 
of  his  fiuniliar  spirit  in  strengthening  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  the 
empire.  But  first,  he  lifted  nis  patron  and  adviser  to  a  higher  dignity, 
L^ate  a  latere  to  the  kingdom  of  France. 

On  ihe  death  of  Uiis  Pope,  Frederic  of  Lorraine  was  chosen,  whose 
brother  Godfrey  at  that  time  possessed  the  title  of  Duke  of  l^iscany,  as 
guardian  to  his  niece,  the  heiress  of  that  dignity ;  and  thus  the  state  of 
Tuscany  became  an  additional  aUy  to  the  Papacy;  whilst  the  heiress  grew 
up  a  devoted,  though  platonic,  lover  of  the  j^opes,  and  during  Hilda* 
brand's  visit  to  her,  when  he  had  attained  the  chair,  made  him  a  present 
in  perpetuity,  for  himself  and  his  successors.  We  must  here  anticipate 
(to  history,  and  go  forward  to  the  successors  of  that  emperor  by  wnom 
Leo  was  elevated. 

Matilda,  the  heiress  of  Tuscany,  is  no  longer  a  minor,  and  Hildebrand 
has  become  Gregory  VII.,  he  is  pressed  by  the  troops  of  young  Henry, 
and  finds  a  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Matilda.  She  has  had  two  husbands, 
but  on  each  occasion,  if  history  be  t  rue,  it  might  be  said, he  whom  thou 
now  hast  is  not  thy  husband;  for  they  never  gained  her  love;  the  priests 
had  forestalled  it,  as  they  always  pluck  out  the  dearest  jewel  of  that  rela- 
tion, the  intimate,  deep,  exclusive,  and  sacred  confidence  of  husband  and 
wifis.  In  this  romantic  retreat  from  the  injured  son  of  an  injured  &ther. 
Pope  Gregory  finds  some  consolation. 

"To  bslanoe  the  omiiioiis  power  thiu  ariiing  agidnst  him,  Gregory  now  received  an 
■ffiewiett  of  dlKnity  and  of  influence  on  which  his  eulogists  are  unwilling  to  dwell.  The 
dbefpHae  of  the  Choreh,  and  the  fitte  of  the  empire,  were  not  the  only  subjects  of  his 
■oUdlaMle,  while  sheltered  in  the  castle  of  the  Tuscan  heroine.  The  world  was  startled- 
and  aeandallaed  by  the  intelligence,  that  his  princely  hostess  had  granted  all  her  heredi* 
tagr  titrtBS  to  her  apostolic  guest,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever,  hi  full  allodial  do* 
Btaloa.  By  some  sage  of  the  law,  who  drew  up  the  act  of  cession,  it  is  ascribed  to  her 
dread  of  the  emperor's  hostility.  A  nobler  impulse  is  ascribed  to  the  mistreas  of  Lign- 
ria  and  Toscany,  in  the  hobbling  verses  of  her  most  honest  chaplain.  Peter,  he  says, 
benibskeisof  hMveD,aadM«tUdfthadi«olvidiobeartlie  Btmiiaa  keys  of  Peter's 
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patrimony,  in  no  other  character  than  that  of  door-keeper  to  Peter.  WHh  vhat  banifp- 

nity  the  splendid  hiheritance  was  accepted,  may  alec  be  leamt  from  the  worthy  ?6rwfier. 
At  this  hour*  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  holda  some  part  of  his  territorial  dominion  in  virtue  of 
this  grant.  Hildebrand  ifl  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Charch,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  world.  He,  therefore,  escapes  the  reproach  of  so  great  an  abnse  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  great  Comitass,  and  of  the  eonfidenoe  she  ivposed  in  her  spiritual  gnlda.  Hm 
coarser  reproach,  in  which  it  involved  them  both,  will  be  adopted  by  no  one  who  has  ever 
watched  the  weaving  of  the  mystic  bonds  which  knit  together  the  female  and  the  sacer- 
dotal heart.  It  was  the  age  of  feudalism  not  of  chivalry.  Yet  when  chivalry  came, 
and  St.  Louis  himself  adorned  it,  would  he,  if  so  tried,  have  resisted  the  temptation 
VMler  which  St.  Gregory  fell.  It  is  probably,  well  fiv  the  feme  of  that  ittaflMoas  prince, 
that  his  virtue  was  never  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test. 

"  Canossa,  the  scene  of  this  memorable  cession,  was  at  the  same  time  the  prison  of 
him  to  whom  it  was  made.  All  the  passes  were  beset  with  Henry's  troops.  All  the 
Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities  were  in  Henry's  possession.  His  reviving  courage  had 
kindled  the  seal  of  his  adherents.  He  was  no  longer  an  outcast,  to  be  trampled  witii 
impunity,  but  the  leader  of  a  formidable  host,  with  whom  even  the  Viear  of  Chriat  moat 
condescend  to  temporize." — Edinburgh  Review,    VoL  LXXXI. 

We  may  return  from  this  scene  to  some  of  those  eyents  by  which  it 
was  prepared :  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
young  emperor,  by  whom  the  Pope  was  afterwards  driven  to  this  asylum, 
was  left  a  boy,  his  mother,  Agnes,  becoming  regent  during  his  minority. 
Priests  and  nobles  made  their  market  out  of  her  superstition  and  weak- 
ness, during  the  six  years  of  the  youth's  minority  :  but  not  content  with 
this,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Tuscany,  (who  had  been  G;ained  to  the  papal 
alliance,  by  the  elevation  of  his  brother  to  Peter's  chair,)  together  with 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  contrived 
a  scheme  to  debauch  the  lad's  principles ;  whilst  their  co-partners  and 
themselves,  taking  advantage  of  his  mother,  usurped  the  authority,  and 
plundered  the  resources  of  the  crown« 

Their  plan  was  formed  to  kidnap  the  royal  youth ;  and  whilst  he,  and 
his  mother,  were  reposing  from  the  fisttiffues  of  an  imperial  progress,  a 
galley,  impelled  by  long  oars,  and  embellished  with  every  ornament 
which  art  and  luxury  could  command,  appeared  on  the  broad  stream  be- 
fore them.  Attended  by  a  train  of  lonis  and  servitors,  Anno,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  descended  from  the  gallant  barge,  and  pressed  the  youth  to 
inspect  so  superb  a  specimen  of  aquatic  architecture  and  episcopal  magni- 
ficence. Henry  gladly  complied,  and  as  the  rowers  bent  their  oars,  he 
enjoyed,  with  boyish  delight,  the  rapidity  with  which  one  object  after 
another  receded  from  his  view,  till,  turning  to  the  companions,  of  what 
hitherto  seemed  a  holiday  voyage,  he  read  in  the  anxious  countenances 
of  the  commanders,  and  the  vehement  efforts  of  the  boatmen,  that  he  was 
a  prisoner,  and  more  than  ever  an  ornhan.  With  characteristic  decision, 
he  at  once  plunged  into  the  water,  ana  endeavoured  to  swim  to  the  shore ; 
but  the  toils  were  upon  him."t  He  was  secured,  and,  under  anchiepis- 
copal  management,  was  brought  up  without  the  education  befitting  his 
future  rank,  whilst  his  passions  were  stimulated  to  an  unreBtrained  coarse 
of  early  profligacy. 

Thus  was  Hildebrand  preparing  for  his  popedom,  whilst  he  was  prepa- 
ring his  future  antagonist  for  a  feeble  opposition.   These  were  angelic 

*    At  this  hoar,**  Pius  IX.  is  the  fortanate  posseosor. 
.     .  t  Bdinburgh  Beviflw.  YoL  IXXZl. 
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poKtieSy  and  on  tkis  raek  the  Church  is  built^  and  petbb  is  thb  popb*8 
TBUB  ROCK-in^  horse. 

They  oould  not,  howerer,  entirely  stifle  Henry's  conscience,  and, 
tfaongh  he  lored  his  vices,  he  hated  his  tempters,  and,  therefore,  as  he 
approached  to  manhood,  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  and  (}olo^e  trans- 
terred  him  to  the  tutorship  of  Adelbert,  the  Archbishop  of  firemen,  a 
friend  of  his  late  father ;  in  the  hope  that  this  courtier-like  bishop  would 
win  the  young  man's  affections  back  to  tbe  Chiu-ch.  This  right  reverend 
educator  troubled  his  charge  with  no  homilies,  and  the  recklessness  of 
youth  had  its  full  fling :  he  soon  entered  upon  his  hereditary  office  of 
emperor,  and  carried  the  follies  of  his  youth  into  the  duties  of  his 
manhood.  The  Archbishop  of  Golome,  the  agent  of  his  imperial 
darkness,  who  decoyed  and  kidnapped  this  lad's  body,  that  he  might  ruin 
bis  soul,  and  destroy  his  empire,  is  canonized  as  St.  Anno,  by  the  Romish 
Church. 

During  the  working  of  this  policy,  Hildebrand,  the  master-spirit  of 
this  holy  machinery,  is  steadily  advancing  to  his  destined  post,  as  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  To  please  Agnes,  the  widowed  mother,  HiJdebrand  pro- 
mises tnat  any  one  she  nominates  shall  be  Pope,  provided  only  the  cardi" 
naU  are  allowed  to  vote ;  thus  establishing,  by  precedent,  what  he  was 
aiming  after,  and,  in  flattering  the  empress,  undermining  the  hereditary 
authority  of  the  empire.  This  insidious  offer  was  refused,  and  the  impe- 
rialist prelates  appointed  a  Pope,  called  Honorius  IL,  but  Hildebrand, 
already  cardinal  archdeacon,  procured  from  his  fellow  cardinals  the  choice 
of  Auselm,  Archbishop  of  Lucca,  who  became  Alexander  II.  This  led 
to  a  battle  between  the  rival  Popes,  who  made  a  drawn  ^ame  of  it,  and 
were  induced  by  Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  (  the  deliverer  ot  Jerusalem,)  to 
retire  to  their  respective  dioceses  \  but,  before  leaving  Rome,  Alexander 
lifted  his  patron  Hildebrand  another  step,  by  making  him  chancellor  of 
tl)a  Holy  See ;  and  two  successive  councils  decided  in  favour  of  Alexan- 
der, who  enjoyed  the  popedom  twelve  years.  But,  before  his  death, 
he  summoned  Henry  iV.  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  his  vices  and  crimes, 
into  which  the  popes  and  archbishops,  at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand, 
lisd  hurried  him,  by  their  infamous  education. 

All  things  were  now  ready  for  the  champion,  who  had  shot  from  the 
dark,  to  shew  himself,  and  reap  the  reward  of  his  iniquity,  in  the  honours 
of  the  Papacy.  Already  he  had  been  virtually  Pope  for  twenty-five 
jean ;  had  introduced  and  i-uled  Leo  IX.,  Victor,  Stephen,  and  Alexan- 
aer,  aiid  had  received  from  them  the  following  earnests  of  his  future  in- 
beritano^  Cardinal,  Subdeacon  of  Rome,  Cardinal  Archdeacon,  Legate, 
and  ChuKcellor  of  the  apostolic  See;  and  now,  only  one  degree  of 
honour  was  above  him, 

"In  tile  great  church  of  the  Lateran  the  corpse  of  Alexander  was  extended  on  a 
Utf.  A  eotonn  requiem  commended  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  the  aoul  of  the  departed, 
when  the  plainti?e  strain  was  broken  by  a  shout,  which,  rising  as  U  ieemed  tpontane* 
9iuiif  and  wiikaut  concert  from  every  part  of  the  crowded  edifice,  proclaimed,  that 
by  the  teill  Holy  Pettr  himMtHfC!)  the  Cardinal-Chancellor  was  Pope.  From  the 
ftiaeral  procession,  Hildebrand  flew  to  the  pulpit;  with  impassioned  gestures,  and  in  a 
voice  inandible  amidst  the  uproar,  he  seemed  to  be  imploring  silence ;  but  the  tempest 
vu  not  to  be  allayed  till  one  of  tlie  Cardinals  announced,  in  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
CoUsge,  th^  nnanfanoiia  eleetloa  of  Um,  whom  the  apottU  and  the  multitiide  had  thua 
TOL.  II.  4 
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slrooltaaeoiuly  choaeo.   Crowned  with  tbt  tiara,  and  anayed  in  the  gCKgaow  robai  «f  a 

l*ope-eIect,  Gregory  VII.  was  then  preeented  to  the  people."* 

Of  course  he  had  no  hand  in  it;  but  Peter,  himself,  went  about  in  plain 
clothes,  inspiring  the  multitude,  and  enlightening  the  cardinals  to  choose 
this  humble,  unaspiring,  fisherman.  Having  ootained  his  seat,  (which 
they  call  Peter's,)  this  politic  deviser  did  not  renew  the  sununons  of 
of  Henry,  he  left  the  odium  of  this  act  to  rest  upon  his  predecessor  and 
tool,  whiLst  he  again  bided  his  time.  His  whole  popedom  was  a  contest 
with  Henry,  which,  with  other  things,  fully  occupied  this  successor  of 
Peter.  But  he  began  with  being  very  humole  towards  Hemr,  and  pub* 
lished  his  election,  as  ratified  by  the  gi*ace  and  clemency  of  Henry,  King 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  calling  nimself  emperor ;  this  dearly  beloved  son 
was  thus  announced  as  confirming  the  position  of  his  "  dearly  beloved 
&ther — either  of  them  would  have  cut  the  throat  of  the  other^  with 
▼ery  great  delight. 

Already,  as  Hildebrand,  this  newly  elected  Pope  had  weakened  the 
emperor's  authority,  by  inducing  his  nominee,  servant,  and  predecessor 
Nicholas  II.,  to  confer  on  the  cmlege  of  cardinals,  the  exclusive  right  of 
voting  for  Popes :  already  he  had  instigated  all  those  foul  proceedings 
which  vitiated  the  character  of  the  emperor,  and  spoiled  his  dominions : 
already,  he  had  formed  a  Norman  alliance,  to  second  his  spiritual  auda- 
city ;  and  now  he  was  meditating  still  further  encroachments.  And  soon 
he  fostered  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles,  encouraged  the  Saxon  subjects 
of  Henry  to  revolt,  and,  excommunicating  the  emperor,  set  up  Budolf  in 
his  place.  This  after  a  series  of  battles  and  disasters,  brought  Henry  a 
fiuppliant  to  Rome. 

Mis  subjects  had  been  freed,  from  their  allegiance ;  they  hated  and 
.feared  the  Pope,  and  shrunk  from  the  standard  of  their  sovereigns.  It  is 
almost  incredible  in  these  happier  days,  what  universal  iniluenoe  the 
Popes,  in  their  height  of  power,  exerted  over  the  nations. 

Hildebrand  claimed  for  the  successor  of  Peter  a  supreme  authority, 
both  over  all  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  rulers,  declaring  all  other  autho- 
rities to  be  dependent  on  his  sanction : — 

"  In  turning^  over  Cbe  collection  of  the  epistlee  of  Hildebrand,  we  are  Everywhere  met 
by  thia  doctrine,  aaaerted  in  a  tone  of  the  calmest  dignity  and  the  moat  terene  eanvie^ 
tim.  (t)  He  informs  the  French  monarch,  that  every  booae  in  his  kingdom  moed  to 
Peter,  as  their  father  and  pastor,  an  annual  tribute  of  a  penny,  and  commands  his 
legates  to  collect  it  in  token  of  the  eut^ection  of  France  to  the  Holy  Bee.  He  assures 
Solomon,  King  of  Hungary,  that  his  territories  are  the  property  the  Holy  Roman 
Church.  Solomon,  being  incredulous  and  reiJractory,  was  dethroned  by  his  competitor 
for  the  Hungarian  crown.  His  more  prudent  Burrflssnr,  Ladislaus,  acknowladged  him- 
self the  vaseal  qf  the  Pope,  To  Corsica,  a  Legate  is  sent  to  govern  the  demesnes  of 
the  Papacy  in  the  island,  end  to  recover  the  rest  of  it  from  the  Saracens,  To  the  Sar- 
dinians an  account  is  despatched  of  her  (the  Church's)  title  to  their  obedience,  with 
tnenacee  qf  a  Norman  invasion  should  it  be  withheld.  On  Demetrius,  Bake  of  I>al* 
matia,  we  find  him  (the  Pope)  conferring  the  kingly  title,  reserving  a  yearly  payment 
of  two  hundred  pieces  of  silver — '  To  the  Holy  Pope  Gregoiy,  and  his  successors  lawfully 
elected,  as  supreme  lords  qf  the  Dalmatian  kingdom,* 

Among  the  visitors  to  Rome  was  a  youth,  described,  in  one  of  these  epistles,  as 
fon  of  the  King  of  Russia.   The  letter  informs  the  sovereign,  to  dealgnatsd,  that,  at 

•  Bdhiborgfa  Beview.   Vol.  LUXV. 
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the  fwfutti  pf  tk§  young  Prince,  the  Pontiff  had  admiiiistered  to  him  the  oath 
feelty  te  St.  Peter,  'not  doubting  that  it  would  be  approved  by  the  king  and  all  the 
lords  of  his  kingdom,  rinoe  the  apostle  icould  hencrfbrth  regard  the  country  as  his 
•va,  md  dtfend  it  accordingly.'  From  Sweno,  the  Dane,  he  exacted  a  promise  of 
nbjectioa.  F^m  the  reoentlyoonTerted  Polandert,  he  demanded  and  received,  as  so- 
tereign  lord  of  the  country,  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  marks  in  BiUer." — Sdin^ 
haghSariew,   ^jm/,  1846. 

There  were  only  two  kinp  whom  he  spared, — ^hia  Norman  allies,  by 
whom  he  enforced  his  spintual  authority  over  the  reluctant  Robert,  the 
Normao  conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  William  of  England :  the  latter  declar- 
ing, **  I  hold  my  kint^dom  of  God  and  of  my  sword."  And,  therefore, 
be  refused  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope,  ami  was  allowed  to  reign  in.  his 
own  rig'ht,  or  in  his  own  wrong. 

Henry,  of  Grermanr,  did  not  escape  with  so  much  ease,  the  struggle 
was  earnest  between  his  empire  and  the  Papacy ;  after  a  severe  contest 
with  his  Saion  subjects,  he  was  accused  to  the  Fope  of  sacrilege  against 
the  Saxon  Church,  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Pontiff,  to  answer 
their  accusations.  The  friends  of  Henry  retorted,  by  assembling  a  synod 
at  Worms,  which  denounced,  abjured,  and  deposed  the  Pope ;  this  depo- 
sitioQ  was  confirmed  by  another  synod,  at  Flacenza ;  and,  whilst  the 
Pope  and  his  friends  were  met  to  try  Henry  in  his  absence,  they  received 
&om  a  messenger,  the  declaration  of  the  decision  of  the  two  synods,  de- 
posing the  Pope  himself. — "  The  king  and  the  united  bishops,  both  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  transmit  to  thee  this  command,— descend,  without 
delay,  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  abandon  the  usurped  government  of 
the  Roman  Church.  To  such  honours,  none  must  aspire  tvitJumt  the 
general  choicey  and  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor, 

This  was,  in  reality,  the  great  point  of  contention;  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  emperor  to  confirm,  and  the  clergy  and  populace  to  elect  the  Pope> 
whilst  the  entire  policy  of  Hildebrand  had  aimed  at  destroying  this  me* 
thod  of  election,  bj  weakening  the  empire  and  elevating  the  college  of 
cardinals  to  the  exclusive  power  of  the  suffrage. 

Hildebrand,  exasperatea  by  this  bold  stroke  of  his  enemy,  proceeded,  at 
once,  in  the  name  of  Peter,  Mary,  and  Paul,  to  deprive  Henry  of  the 
realm  of  Germany  and  Italy,  absolving  all  Christians  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  and  laying  upon  the  emperor  the  anathema  of  the 
Church : — that  the  nations  may  know,  and  acknowledge,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  that  upon  this  rock  the  Son  of  the  living  God  hath  built  his 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

The  result  of  this  contest,  and  the  general  policy  of  Hildebrand  will 
fonn  the  conclusion  of  this  historical  sketch  in  our  next  number. 


m. 


STATESMEN'S  RELIGION. 


''EVKRT  PLJLNT  WHICH  HT  HKAYKNLT  FaTHKR  HATH  NOT  PLAHTSD 
SHALL  BE  ROOTSD  UP." — (Matt  XV.  13.) 


THE  MAYNOOTH  GRANT  AND  THE  POLICY  OP 
DISSENTERS. 

Whilst  all  Dissenters  are  united  in  condemning  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth  Gollege^  some  debate  has  arisen  as  to  the  best  methods  of  car- 
rying out  their  opposition  to  that  measure;  the  main  (question  being, 
whether  Dissenters  may  join  with  Churchmen  in  this  agitation,  or  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  peculiar  grounds  of  opposition  to  aU  state  support 
of  any  religion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  difference  of  opinion,  on  a 
practical  point,  will  neither  divide  nor  weaken  the  advocates  and  friends 
of  a  free  religion^  on  that  one  principle  which  they  hold  in  common,  and 
on  which  they  may  still  act  in  concert. 

The  Anti-State  Church  association,  alert  on  all  opportunities,  and 
jealous  of  its  central  principles,  has  issued  its  earnest  warning,  in  a 
small  tract  entitled  the  Mavnaoth  Chant;  or,  the  Truths  whole 
Truthy  and  nothing  hut  the  Truth.  From  which  we  select  the  following 
main  points : — 

^<  Ought  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  to  be  compelled  to  pay  fiir 
the  support  of  Popery  by  jrrants  of  money  out  of  the  public  funds  ? 

To  this  question  tens  of  thousands  of  voices  will  answer  emphatioaDj— 
'  No !  the  Maynooth  Grant  is  an  outrage  upon  our  consciences — a  curse 
to  Ireland — and  a  premium  upon  Romish  arrogance  and  ambition ;  and 
we  will  give  Parliament  no  rest  until  the  act  of  1845  is  repealed,  and  the 
grant  altogether  abolished." 

But  if  the  Episcopalian  in  England,  and  the  Presbyterian  in  Scot- 
land, has  Am  Church  supported  by  the  State,  in  the  name  of  £aiir-play, 
how  can  he  deny  to  the  Papist  in  Ireland  the  same  privilege  ?  They  be- 
lieve their  systems  to  be  true,  and  his  false.  He  is  of  just  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  Parliament,  which  equally  represents,  and  is,  in  fact,  com- 
posed of  all  three,  has  no  right  to  take  upon  himself  to  decide  between 
them. 

The  truth  is,  that  Romanists  are  entitled  to  claim  from  the  legisla- 
ture the  same  advantages  as  Protestants.  Whatever  one  receives  cannot 
with  £surness  be  denieato  the  other.  Look  at  Ireland — it  is  the  Church 
of  the  minority  which  is  made  dominant,  and  which  is  enriched  by  neve- 
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■DM  onee  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Church  of  the  migoritj,  but  now  wasted  an 
ueiess  dignitanes  and  a  sinecure  clergy* 

'''The  Bstablished  Church  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  to  which  the 
whole  Christian  world  supfdies  no  parallel ;  unions  of  eight  or  ten,  or  even 
more  perishes,  being  consolidated  to  make  up  one  rich  living,  that  living 
wiUioot  either  church  or  manse,  or  Protestant  congregation,  its  incnm- 
beat  enjojing  through  a  tithe-agent  its  large  emoluments,  and  those 
emohunents  wrung  from  a  population  who  never  behold  the  face  of  their 
miowter,  or  hear  m>m  his  hps  one  word  of  exhortation.'*— (^.r^A^feocm 
in  1835.) 

How,  in  the  iace  of  facts  like  these,  can  any  Churchman,  with  a  good 
c<Hi8cienoe,  ask  the  leg^ature  to  take  away  the  few  thousands  a-year 
granted  fw  Haynooth,  without,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  that  the 
rrotestant  endowments  should  be  withdrawn  also  7  And  how  can  any 
Irish  I^byterian,  who  shares  in  the  Begium  JDonumy  and  admires  the 
golden  mk,  object  to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow  oountnrman  dipping  Am 
sand,  at  leae^  a  Uttle  way  into  the  pubUc  purse  ?  Abolish  the  Irish 
Church,  and  the  Irish  people  will  not  complain  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Majnooth  Qront ;  but  redress  the  little  wrong  done  to  I^rotestants,  and 
fiot  the  great  wrong  done  to  Romanists,  and  you  will  inevitably  exaspe- 
rate the  latter,  as  seeming  to  make  Protestantism  a  stalking-horse  for 
oppression,  and  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Saxon  a  pretext  for  outraging  the 
eomcience  of  the  Celt 

''Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  one  object  which  politicians  had  in 
riew  in  increasing  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  was  the  perpetuation  of 
this  very  institution.  'The  Irish  Church,'  wrote  the  '  Quarterly  Review,' 
'  is,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  the  frontier  pass  where  the  ProteMtant 
EtUMUhment  of  the  empire  is  to  be  Jauahtjar,  saved,  or  lost ! — and  it 
VI  with  the  deepest  concern,  and  most  reluctant  conviction  that  we  avow 
our  opinion,  that,  if  a  reasonable  and  honourable  State-provision  for  the 
Soman  CathoUe  cler^  of  Ireland  he  not  adopted^  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  nnll  be  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  pressure  which 
our  own  folly  and  injustice  will  have  accumulated  against  ner.'  In  plain 
terms,  it  is  necessary  to  bribe  the  Romish  clergy  with  grants  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  mav  continue  to  receive  tithes. 

"  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  I  you  are  bound  to  be  just  as  well 
is  Protestant;  and,  while  you  denounce  Roman  Catholicism,  to  act 
fairly  towards  Roman  Catholics.  In  petitioning  for  the  withdravral  of 
State  favours  from  other  religionists,  you  should  be  willing  to  nve  up 
those  conferred  on  you.  Your  very  love  for  your  Church  and  £r  Pro- 
testantism should  induce  you  to  abandon  the  State  support  to  which  you 

*  ''The  revgnues  of  the  Irish  Chnreh,  aocordhig  to  the  retunifl,  amoant  to  £711,634 
-HI  ram  which,  by  thoee  who  know  onythhig  of  clerical  returns,  will  not  be  thought  to 
be  an  ezaggerstion.  In  addition,  it  has  had,  since  1800,  £920,000  for  the  erection  of 
churches  and  parsonages,  and  for  glebe  lands.  Yet,  in  1836,  there  were  426  parishes, 
eootsinfaig  less  than  100  members  of  the  Church  of  Bnghud,  and  1841  in  which  it  had 
not  a  iingle  adherent.  To  the  question,  whether  any  and  what  duties  were  discharged 
bj  the  eatbedral  dignitaries,  the  reply,  '  there  are  not  any  duties  annexed,*  was  re- 
turned in  the  case  of  sixteen  denearies,  nine  precentorships,  five  chanoellorshlps,  seven 
tnMorershipsy  two  provoetshipsy  twelve  arehdeaoonxies,  twaaty-three  prebends^  and  cm 
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tenaciously  cKn^.  It  is  beeaiue  t^t  Chureh  is  established  that  joa  eaiH 
not  expel  from  it  Papistical  principles^  or  the  men  who  hold  them.  The 
heresiarch,  Dr.  Pasej,  still  holds  his  position  tn  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  declares  that  he  will  die  in  the  Church  of  England — ^Mr.  Deniaon  is 
rewarded  for  his  courageous  Tractarianism  by  investiture  with  the  archi* 
diaoonal  office — and  Mr.  Bennett,  driven  from  JSLnifl^htsbridgey  finds  se- 
eure  refuge  behind  the  skirts  of  a  lady-patroness  at  frome. 

Protestant  Dmenters !  these  are  truths  which  you  oiufht  not  to  sim* 
press  even  to  co-operate  with  fellow  Protestants  affainst  Kome.  Whue 
remembering  that  you  are  Protestants  as  well  as  Dissenters,  forget  not 
that  you  are  Dissenters  as  well  as  Protestants.  By  fratemiaing  with  you 
in  this  matter.  Churchmen  gain  much,  and  lose  nothing ;  you,  on  the  oob- 
trary,  gain  nothing  and  lose  much ;  for  you  conceal  your  prindplee,* 
which  are  sound,  and  leave  unchallenged  those  of  Churchmen,  whicm  job 
believe  to  be  unsound.  While  denouncing  the  Popery  of  the  Church  of 
Some,  your  month  must  be  shut  respecting  the  Popearj  of  the  Church  of 
England.  To  gain  a  small  point,  jrou  will  forego  a  providential  opportu- 
nity for  helping  to  secure  one  infimtely  more  important.  The  deigy  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  your  powerful  support  in  stmrahng  against  a 
rival  Church,  but  will  abate  notmng  of  their  pretensions,  their  exclusive- 
ness,  or  their  exactions.  They  will  shake  hands  with  you  on  the  nlatfiMiny 
and  send  the  broker  into  your  parlour.  They  will '  sink  minor  dimmenoes ' 
at  the  public  meeting,  and  will  cut  you  in  the  street.  They  will  lead  you 
on  aeainst  the  'common  foe,'  but  when  the  fighting  is  over  it  will  be  the 
Establishment^  and  not  you,  who  will  be  lauded  as  the  saviour  of 
Protestantism. 

Why  should  you  descend  from  an  impregnable  position  to  occupy  cme 
from  which  logic  and  common  sense  can  immediately  dislodge  yonf 
Ytmr  hands  are  dean — ^hold  thbm  up,  not  aoainst  thk  Matitooth 

OrANT  alone,  but  AQAIKST  AI.L  GRANTS  FOR  RELIOIOUS  PURPOSSSb 

If  you  object  only  to  a  legislative  provision  for  Bomanism,  Pariiament 
will  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  you  are  content  to  have  a  Protestant 
Establishment.  If  you  confine  your  protests  to  the  endowment  of  oror, 
not  merely  do  you  assim  to  Parhament  a  function  whioh,  at  other  times, 
you  declare  it  incapable  of  exercising ;  but  the  inference  is  legitimate, 
that  if  your  dogmas  were  advantaged,  you  would  be  satisfied  and  sOent. 
Besolve  to  make  no  s|)eech,  to  vote  for  no  resolution,  and  to  si^  no  peti- 
tion which  does  not  give  distmct  utterance  to  your  glorious  prmciples,  as 
opponents  of  all  State-maintenance  of  religion,  and  yon  will  thus  fadp  to 

Eurify  Protestantism,  while  you  repel  Poperv,  and  to  obtain  freedom  £or 
Ihurchmen  while  you  consolidate  your  own.^' 

We  entirely  agree  with  this  manifesto,  as  to  the  propriety  of  ekarly 
oondemning  all  endowments ;  but  we  are  far  from  convmcea  that  tilers 
may  not  be  occasions  on  which  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  may  unite  for 
a  common  purpose,  without  any  compromise  on  either  side. 

*  "  Some  DtaenterB  wUI  say, '  I  always  take  cm  to  let  my  pHndpleB  be  known  oa 
Bueh  oocasioiie.'  Yee !  in  a  parenthesifi  of  a  speech  of  which  Perllament  and  half  the 
public  knows  nothing.  Anti-etate-chnrch  principlee  m%j,  perhaps,  fte  oveioerf,  on 
ProttMteDt  Alliance  platforms,  bat  cannot  properly  be  adTooated,  tad,  if  they  eoaM,  the 
temptation  to  be  silent  would;  to  most  men^  be  irresistible.'* 
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Nor  is  tliere  an  j  poasibili^  of  those  persona  "  eonoealing  their  prineipleift,'' 
whose  opinions  were  well  known,and  inseparable  from  their  persons  and  char- 
acters :  aeknowled^ed  Dissenters  are  received  on  these  occasions  as  sach, 
and  are  no  laore  sapposed  to  abandon  their  opinions,  than  clergymen  of 
the  establishment.  There  may  be  some  trutn  in  the  asseitiony  that  cer- 
tain persons  are  willing  to  recognise  others  when  their  own  end  is  served, 
and  to  forget  them  afterwards;  but  such  loss  of  acquaintance  can  be  no 
cidaauty,  nor  any  disturbance,  except  to  minds  of  a  very  inferior  order. 

We  are  rather  disposed  to  the  opinion,  that  much  good  may  arise  from 
soeh  combined  meetings,  especially,  since  whatever  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  private  views  of  leaders,  the  masses  have  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  true  principles  of  Dissenters ;  and  learn  to  look  upon  extreme 
men  as  not  so  dangerous  as  they  may  have  been  led  to  imagine.  Thus  a 
wall  of  prejudice  is  broken  down,  that  is  otherwise  impregnable,  and  by 
wfaicb  a  barrier  is  erected  against  the  influence  of  thorough  Dissenters^ 
bsyond  their  own  immediate  adherents.  Whilst  to  the  Papists  there  is 
presented  a  view  of  Protestant  union,  which  they  regard  with  dismay, 
and  winch  they  would  willingly  dissolve. 

Bnt,  if  the  statement  be  true,  in  the  tract  quoted  above,  that  the  Irish 
Choieh  is  the  frontier  pass,  in  which  the  battle  of  establishments  is  to  be 
fimght;  and  if  the  Maynooth  endowment  forms  the  height  and  com- 
manding fortress,  to  storm  that,  would  be  storming  the  strong  hold  of 
State-chiirchiBm,  and  is,  therefore,  by  this  reasoning  proved  to  be  the 
tme  policy  of  anti-0tats-churchmbn. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that,  whilst  thus  uniting  in  a  public  meeting 
on  general  grounds,  we  may  not,  as  the  result  of  that  meeting,  petition 
ParMaent  em  our  own  indiridoal  principles..  As  inT  Birmingham  lately, 
whilst  meeting  under  the  title  of  ^  the  Protestant  Allianee,"  and  aareeing 
to  petttioB  from  churches  and  chapels,  such  petitions  ex{»e8sed  whatever 
views  were  entertained  by  the  difPerent  classes  of  Protestants. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  meeting  was  a  fair  illustration  of  union 
without  comimmise;  nor  can  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  thorough  Dis- 
sent, have  any  reason  to  fear  the  occasions  of  expressing  such  opinions, 
as  an  recorded  in  the  following  brief  account  :* — 

Haykooth  Grant. — Great  Mertixo  at  Birhikoham, 

Fehnmry  6thj  1852. 

A  very  kree  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham was  heM  in  the  Town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament 
to  repeal  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College.  The  spacious  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller  observed,  the  proposition  submitted  is,  that  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  is  wron?  in 
prinriple,  and  that  it  has  totally  failed  to  realise  the  expectations  of  those 
Protestants  who  were  favourable  to  it.  It  was  wrong  in  principle  I 
Was  it  the  simple  toleration  of  Romaniats?   No;  for  1  am  persuaded, 

.  *  0^  tiiOM  parts  of  the  speeches  axe  noticed  which  be^r  upon  the  question  of  union, 
« irhieh  relate  to  our  Ibtreign,  policy,  and  so  ore  of  pennanent  interest 
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that  were  the  question  of  toleration  of  Romanists  before  the  meetings, 
and  had  we  been  summoned  together  for  that  which  could  fairly  have 
been  desigp!iated  as  an  act  of  intolerance  to  Romanists,  hundrecis  now 
present  would  have  been  absent ;  and  I  doubt  whether  you  could  have 
fathered  a  meeting  in  Birmingham  for  such  an  object.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  toleration  is  one  thing  and  endowment  is 
another.  It  may  veiy  well  suit  the  purposes  of  Romanists  to  hold 
themselves  up  as  suffering  perdecutioo ;  but  I  maintain,  that  no  man  is 
perteciUed  sintply  an  the  ground  that  his  Church  is  not  endowed.  I  am 
prepared  to  say^  as  a  Church  of  England  minister,  whatever  be  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  question  of  endowment,  that  I  should  not  can- 
sidsr  the  withdrawal  of  endowment  from  the  Church  of  England  tu  an 
act  of  persecution  f  but  we  must  (iraw  a  broad  distinction  between  oi* 
dow'ment  of  Popery  and  anything  else  in  this  country ;  and,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  flattery,  I  congi*atulate  the  nonconformist  ministers  of 
Birmingham  on  so  large  a  number  of  their  respecteil  names  on  the  pla- 
card and  on  the  platform  to  night.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  should  it  ever  seem  ri^ht — I  do  not  hope  it  will  seem  right  to  our 
friends  about  us  on  the  platform — ^to  hold  a  meeting  in  this  hall  against 
the  endowment  of  religion,  I  should  not  consider  them  compromised  by 
it.  What  I  am  prep^^  to  assert  to  night,  and  what  I  am  persuaded 
our  nonconformist  brethren  feel  to  night,  and  what,  no  doubt,  has 
brought  every  man  of  them  on  the  platform  to-night,  is  the  conviction 
that  the  endowment  of  Romanism  is  the  endowment  of  idolatry;  and, 
if  the  endowment  of  Romanism  be  the  endowment  of  idolatry,  then, 
I  say,  that  the  endowment  of  Romanism  is  a  national  sin;  and,  in 
accordance  with  that  able  distinction  drawn  by  Dr.  M'Neile,  as  to  what 
constitutes  national  sin.  Sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness,  are  not  national 
sins  in  the  same  s^nse  as  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  for  they  are  the 
aggregate  milt  of  individuals ;  but  that  is  a  national  sin  which  is  com- 
mitted by  the  nation  in  its  public  and  legislative  capacity.  But  while  I 
lay  great  stress  on  the  fact,  that  Rome  is  an  idolatrous  Church,  I  would 
fiirther  claim  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  while,  as  briefly  and  plainly  as 
I  can,  I  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  the  actual  teaching  of  Maynooth, 
and  to  show  whether  an  endowment  of  it  is  not  wrong  in  principle.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  it  is  a  strange  assertion,  if  you  were  to 
rake  Birmingham  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  not  more  filthy  stuff 
—there  is  not  a  greater  mass  of  beastliness  and  unutterable  filthiness  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  class-book  which  you  pay  £30,000  a  year  to  teach 
at  Maynooth.  We  have  signally  failed  if  it  was  our  endeavour  to  pacify 
Ireland.  I  do  not  lay  all  the  mischief  to  the  account  of  Romanism.  I 
candidly  believe,  that  Ireland  has  been  a  misgoverned  country,  and  I  also 
believe,  that,  in  past  years,  the  Protestant  Church  in  Irelana  lias  a  mat 
deal  to  answer  for.  I  say^  that  the  government  of  the  Church  in  Irdand 
was  made,  by  the  ministers  of  the  day,  a  machine  for  political  agency,  and 
that  the  good  livings  in  Ireland  were  thrown  away  on  the  fietvourites  of  the 
minister.*  I  blush  for  what  some  Irish  bishops  have  died  possessed  of.  I 

*  Theie  admissfoiu  are  of  great  importance,  and  may  even  lead  some  to  think,  that 
flie  eoDCflMioa  ia  on  the  side  of  the  pleigy  j  if  there  be  any  at  alL 
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Defer  Undied  bo  madly  as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  as  I  have  at  the  pro- 
bates of  the  wills  of  some  of  the  Irish  bishops ;  but  I  do  believe,  not^ 
witfasfeaoding  the  misgOTemment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  which  we  have 
deplored,  that  the  dergy  of  the  Irish  Church  are  a  different  race  of  men 
now.  I  beUeve,  that  some  of  our  brightest  ornaments  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Chmdi  of  Ireland.  I  feel  bound  to  make  this  admission,  lest 
I  should  seem  to  cast  reflection  on  men  who  are  doing  their  work  to 
the  glory  of  their  Master  as  well  as  an^  set  of  men  under  heaven.  But 
I  must  ask,— Is  not  this  the  most  suicidal  policy  in  the  world  ?  It  is 
perfect  political  suicide  to  know,  as  I  beheve  Lord  John  Russell  knows, 
that  the  Romish  priest  is  the  great  difficulty  in  Ireland,  and  yet  to  pay 
him  to  do  all  the  mischief.  What  have  you  seen  in  France?  A  few 
years  ago  tiiey  were  all  the  friends  of  liberty  :  priests  were  blessing  all 
the  trees  of  liberty.  There  was  not  a  tree  of  liberty  but  had  the  priests* 
Uessiiigy  and  holy  water  sprinkled  upon  it ;  but  wnat  do  you  see  now  ? 
Why,  we  are  tokl,  in  the  noble  speech  of  the  Earl  of  if  arrowby,  the 
other  nighty  which  I  greatly  enjoyed, — Oh,  we  are  told  not  to  speak  out 
about  France — we  are  not  to  do  anything  to  insult  Napoleon,  or  he  will 
oome  and  cut  our  throats."  What !  Is  the  day  coining  when  we  are  not 
to  spmk  of  perjury  and  treason?  It  was  a  noble  thing  of  the  Earl  of 
Hairowby  to  <leclare,  '^We  must  not  muzzle  the  press,"  and  he  would 
not  sanction  it.  This  is  a  little  digression,  but  I  know  what  the 
priests  sre  doing  now.  Why,  the  trees  of  liberty  are  all  gone.  I 
suppoee  you  mimt  offer  £30  for  one,  and  not  be  able  to  get  it.  Did 
not  the  priests  blasphemously  adore  the  man  who  had  trampled  under 
&ot  the  liberties  of  his  country.  I  beUeve  the  conduct  of  the  priests 
in  HnaDoe  will  excite  the  di^^t  of  the  civilized  world.  To  see  them 
croodbing  before  republicanism,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  to  the 
most  absolute  despotism,  of  which  you  can  have  no  conception,  will,  I 
bdieve,  excite  the  disgust  of  the  civilized  world.  Who  paid  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  these  gendemen  on  this  platform?  If  any  of  these  had  the 
benefit  of  fellowships  or  scholarships  in  the  Universities,  it  was  not  from 
State  money,  but  private  endowment ;  and  there  are  few  of  our  noncon- 
formist friends  who  object  to  private  endowment,  but  only  to  State  endow- 
ment Why  should  tnese  have  to  pay  for  their  own  education,  and  priests 
should  be  the  men  for  whose  education  ^ou  have  to  nay?  I  say  the  case 
is  onique.  The  argument  I  am  now  going  to  urge  i  got  from  one  of  our 
most  Bboral  newspapers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  against 
the  Queen^s  Colleges  in  Ireland — ^forthe  anathema  of  the  Fo))e  is  directed 
against  the  education  which  the  ffovemment  has  provided  for  the  people 
-Hhe  JEacatniner,  an  able  paper  from  the  liberal  party,  said,  although  I 
only  quote  bom  memory, — ^'^It  may  become  a  subject  of  inquiry  whether 
the  grant  of  Haynooth  ought  not  to  be  looked  into,  for  if  these  men  have 
resources  enougo,  to  travel  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  to 
obtain  contributions  to  build  a  new  Cauiolic  University,  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  withdraw  the  grant  to  Maynooth." 

The  Rev.  Jofiir  Akobll  Jambs  observed,  my  friend  says,  and  I  re- 
echo the  expression,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  State  endowments  of  any 
kind.  We  have  bieen  told,  that  we  Protestants,  cannot  unite  on  any 
ground  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.   I  aiA  not  going  to  refor  to 
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past  scenes  in  a  way  that  will  raise  one  nnpleasant  fSaeling;  but  it  is  Im* 
possible  to  look  round  on  this  occasion,  ana  not  contrast  it  with  the  aoene 
which  presented  itself  when  we  last  met  here  to  oppose  the  agereBskni  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I  am  not  going  to  say  wno  were  right  or  who 
were  wrong  on  that  occasion,  but  I  will  say,  we  are  ''all  right"  to-ni^ht. 
The  Maynooth  endowment  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  as  a  petnotie 
Englishman,  to  my  principles  as  a  Protestant,  to  my  reugkm  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  to  my  sense  of  justice  as  a  man :  I  am  not  here  to  abridge  the 
liberties  or  insult  the  persons  of  Roman  Catholics.  Nay,  if  this  assembly 
had  been  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  abridging  their  just  liberties 
for  teaching  their  religion,  I  would  not  only  have  not  been  absent^  bat  I 
would  have  protested  against  any  such  attempt,  and  thrown  over  them 
that  shield  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties  with  which  I  protect  my 
own.  If  the  Grordon  riots  of  1780  were  again,  by  a  spurious  msI,  at- 
tempted to  be  excited,  and  a  mob  were  to  rml  to  Oscott  College,  or  thai 
of  Maynooth  itself,  I  would  raise  a  strong  and  indignant  cry  against 
any  wicked  attempt  to  pull  down  a  stone,  displace  a  brick,  or  iaralt  a 
student,  though  studying  the  hateful  books  of  which  we  have  had 
extracts  read  to  us.  But,  while  I  would  not  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  yet  I  would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  and  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  help  it^  commit  the  suicidal  foUy  of  paying  priests  who 
shall  help  to  destroy  my  lib^es.  No,  sir,  1  will  take  care,  if  I  can, 
of  that  Well,  but  some  will  say,  Cathdics  won't  touch  your  liba^ 
ties."  Won't  they  t  They  teU  us  we  slander  Popery.  It  is  iupoasi- 
ble.  Popery  is  too  bad  to  be  calumniated.  Reed  its  owa  reoonfa. 
Even  its  own  historians  let  the  secrets  of  die  Vatican  be  brought  to 
light.  Let  the  books  of  the  Jesuits  be  read  and  studied.  Let  the 
blood-stained  history  be  gone  through  in  which  the  chrooioles  of  Popery 
are  written,  and  say,  if  the  words  of  Protestants,  in  describing  it^  can 
be  equal  to  its  own  deeds  in  exhibitiDg  it.  But  you  must  sot  study 
Popery  as  it  is  seen  at  8t.  Chad's — ^the  soft  music,  the  sfdendid  dreasBs^ 
the  gorgeous  rites,  the  beautiful  architecture  and  sculpture,  are  oidy  the 
embroidered  veil — very  beautiful  to  look  at*-aye,  but  what  does  it  oos* 
ceal  ?  What  is  bdiind  ?  Not  the  throne  of  Jehovah— not  the  throne  of 
grace — ^the  mercy-seat  and  the  glory  between  the  out-etretdied  wings  ef 
uie  cherubim.  No ;  bat  the  bloody  throne  of  the  inquisitor,  the  canon- 
law,  which  Dr.  Wiseman  has  been  so  anxious  to  introduce  into  this  oonn* 
try:  die  canon-law  that  explains  the  nature  of  P<mery,  whioh  tampm 
with  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  which  tramples  nndertoot  the  rights  of 
eoBscience,  which  lays  all  Christendom  at  the  feet  of  the  popedom— that 
is  Popery.  Study  it  whero  it  is  to  be  known,  and  you  will  md  out  what 
it  really  is.  Go  to  Rome  itself,  whero  IVotestandsm  is  not  ellowed  to 
hold  a  place  of  worship  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  if  the  Protest- 
entfl  choose  to  pay  homage  to  God  they  must  go  without,  and  jmss  be- 
tween two  policemen  before  they  can  offer  prayer.  Go  to  Florence^ 
where,  at  this  moment,  hundrecu  are  incarcerated  for  no  other  crime 
than  reading  the  Scriptures.  I  need  not  send  you  so  fer.  Go  to  Irdand 
itself^  for  the  education  of  whose  priests  you  nave  to  pay,  and  what  do 
you  find?  Whjr,  if  a  man,  under  the  teaching  of  God,  and  the  exeroise 
•of  his  own  ccmacience,  shall  daro  to  leave  the  communion  of  the  Oburoh 
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of  Borne,  wd  become  a  Protestant,  he  is  immediately  denounced  by  bell, 
beak,  and  candle  from  the  altar,  and  he  ie  hunted  Cke  a  mad  dog  from 
the  {wriah.  This  is  the  state  of  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  authenticated 
bj  aniippeachable  testimony  from  that  side  of  the  water. 

Thm  Ker.  Bbbwin  Grant,  on  rising  to  second  a  resolution,  said, — 
this  it  a  making  professedly  of  all  classes  of  Protestants,  united  together 
for  ooe  oommon  purpose — a  purpose  m  which  they  all  agree — to  attain 
a  graat  prfMStical  end.   The  meeting  is  a  union  of  opposite  parties,  who, 
ia  (bar  raraectiTe  principles,  have  come  to  one  practical  conclusion — to 
overthrow  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.   In  such  a  work  as  this  it  ap- 
peals to  WB  to  be  a  matter  of  practical  wisdom,  that  is  pursued  on  other 
neeasiona,  that  tkoee  who  can  unite  in  a  common  object  and  on  a  common 
amrady  without  compromising  their  peculiar  sentiments,  should  do  so. 
This  ease  may  be  illustrated  by  the  position  in  which  different  parties 
voold  Btaad  towards  each  other  and  towards  society,  if  some  one  should 
propoee  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  enforcing  tixe  attend- 
ance of  aU  parties  at  public  worship.   There  are  some  relie^ious  men  who 
Touid  orooee  that^  and  thereby  seem  to  unite  with  infidels  and  enemies 
ot  aabbatn  obserTaace,  but,  if  it  should  be  afterwards  proposed,  that  the 
okserraiiee  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  obliterated  from  social  and  commer- 
dai  life,  there  would  be  a  combination  of  three  classes  to  oppose  the  mea- 
wan — ^fint,  those  who  defend  the  Sabbath  as  a  positive  religions  institu- 
taoo,  on  the  account  of  the  resting  day  of  the  creation,  or  of  the  law  of 
Moaaa,  or  of  the  nesumction  of  Christy  or  upon  the  example  of  his  apos- 
tlat  and  the  ancimt  Church;  others  would  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  a 
hige  apiritoal  expediency— that  since  religion  is  a  great  object,  we  ought 
to  give  it  a  tiiae  as  we  <k>  all  other  things ;  and,  finally,  the  philanthro- 
pista  would  have  its  observance  as  necessary  for  the  invigoration  of  man's 
Wy,  Cor  leomiting  his  strength,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  uh^^sical  and 
inte&eetiial  renovation.   We,  as  Protestants,  stand  in  this  relation  to  the 
Protaatant  Alliance^we  have  not  to  abandon  any  sentiment;  if  we  did, 
it  weald  be  a  conformity,  and  not  a  unity.   We  come  eacn  one  in  our 
own  regiraontids  to  combine  together  for  the  common  cause,  to  concert 
BMasone  against  a  common  enemy.  If  Napoleon  should  invade  England, 
lis  voold  not  find  whigs,  tories,  and  radicals,  but  Englishmen,  for  if  we 
differ  on  internal  measures,  we  believe  that  all  politick  parties  aim  at  the 
velfere  of  the  country,  and  when  the  common  cause  was  involved,  the 
emnmon  hands,  heads,  and  hearts  would  be  joined ;  and  if  Napoleon 
aoold  find  his  way  over,  he  would  quickly  find  his  way  back  again,  if  he 
ooukL   However,  I  do  not  think  he  will  try.   In  the  same  way,  we,  as 
Proleatantay  differing  on  questions  of  Churcn  government,  and  in  the  me- 
thods   its  support,  are  united  to  repudiate  the  Pope.   The  Romanists 
aaj,  that  the  Pope  is  the  universal  bishop— ^e  all  say,  that  he  is  a  sham 
Peter,  an  anti^Christ;  we  are  as  unauimous  as  they  ai*e,*  they  are  one  in 
the  P<^  we  are  one  out  of  the  Pope — they  are  one  for  him,  we  are  one 
aniast  iam ;  they  have  one  head — the  Pope ;  we  have  one  head — Christ. 
Indra  is  Popery,  ours  is  Christianity.  On  this  practical  measure  we  may 
he  coMistently  united.  There  can  be  no  class  of  Protestants  who  can 

"  Aait,  ve  Pff^teetwU,  unanimoos  on  the  same  point,— aboat  tUe  Pope. 
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think  it  right  to  endow  Maynooth,  and  if  not  right,  it  is  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  Excuses  may  be  fonned  by  which  this  plain 
common  sense  is  evaded ;  these  have  lieen  often  refuted.  Oor  fmth/' 
say  they,  is  pledged,"  which,  translated  into  English,  means,  our  honour 
u  pawned.  To  ptedfl^e  our  faith  to  an  inconsbtency,  is  a  respectable  way 
ot  saying,  we  have  oroken  our  fiEuth.  But  it  is  not  pledgBd  any  more 
than  we  are  pledged  to  the  income-tax,  or  to  maintam  any  otter  law, 
since  laws,  if  not  made  (like  pie  crusts)  to  be  broken,  are  made  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  best  and  most  celebrated  act  of  the  British  legislature  is  en- 
titled. An  act  to  amend  an  act."  We  were  once  {dedged  to  Jugser- 
nant,  but  now  this  is,  we  believe,  amended.  The  heathen  monster  cruNied 
undcor  his  car  the  bodies  of  men ;  the  Roman  Juggernaut  is  employed  in 
crushing  their  souls,  destroying  reason  and  conscience— -the  flower  and 
distinction  of  humanity.  And,  if  we  were  pledged,  it  is  a  sin  to  swear 
unto  a  sin,  but  greater  still  to  keep  a  sinfiu  oaui."  Herod  was  pledged 
to  cut  John's  head  off.  One  who  was  once  a  sei*vant  in  Luther^s  houae^ 
sent  for  him  in  her  last  iUness,  declaring  that  she  was  in  despair,  for  she 
had  sold  herself  to  the  Devil — her  Jintk  ttae pledged;  but  Luther,  who 
had  proved  more  than  a  match  for  Satan's  chaplain,  outwitted  his  impe- 
rial darkness,  and  got  the  poor  woman's  soul  out  of  pawn.  If,  said  be, 
you  had  pleaged  my  goods,  would  he,  who  enticed  you  to  do  it,  and  ac- 
cepted them,  have  a  right  to  them  ?  No !  Was  it  your  soul  that  you 
sold !  No ;  for  all  souls  belong  to  God  by  creation,  and  to  Christ  by  re- 
demption^ so  your  new  master  tried  to  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  «)od8— the 
compact  is  null  and  void.  Who  then  can  pledge  the  faith  of  Enghnd  to 
the  Pope  by  any  valid  contract  ?  Indeed,  all  classes  of  Protestants  are 
bound,  by  their  principles,  to  repudiate  this  system  of  nursing  and  foster- 
ing priests,  and  to  demand  tne  abolition  of  its  government  support. 
Churchmen  can  surely  not  look  upon  it  with  flavour ;  and  those  who,  in 
addition  to  their  dislike  of  Popery,  oppose  all  government  grants  for  re- 
ligion, are  bound  to  oppose  this;  for  if  all  are  wrong,  this  is  not  right,  so 
that  the  most  extreme  views  come  to  the  same  end.  It  may  be  supposed 
by  some,  that  there  is  inconsistency  in  those  ultra-Dissenters  who  opposed 
the  late  legislation  against  the  Papacy,  coming  forward  now  to  o]^Mae  the 
endowment  to  Maynooth,  and  if  any  parties  in  this  union  compromised 
their  principles,  it  would  so  far  weaken  the  moral  force  of  the  alliance.  It 
is  on  this  account  we  may  remind  such  objectors  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween laws  against  and  hws  for  the  priests.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be 
persecuted,  I  will  not  have  them  pampered,  I  would  not  place  them  be- 
neath me,  I  will  not  have  them  above  me.  If  they  say,  ouiers  are  above 
me,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  is  no  precedent  for  you."  Suppose  we 
were  whipped  with  rods,  it  would  not  make  us  in  love  witiii  the  whips  of 
scorpions.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that,  that  is  the  ladder  by  which 
the  Papacy  shall  ascend  to  pre-eminence— the  sympathy  of  the  nltra-Pio- 
testants !  I  am  about  to  touch  upon  a  delicate  subject,  out  wiU  endeavour 
to  offend  no  one.  There  may  Inb  some  inconsistency  in  that  goveniment 
which,  while  it  suggests  and  carries  by  a  vast  majority  the  Ecdesiaatical 
Titles  bill,  at  the  same  time  votes  money  for  rising  cardinals,  and  even  aince 
then  has,  according  to  extensive  and  uncontradicted  rumours,  paid  £200  to 
decorate  a  Popish  chapel  at  Greenwich^  and  is  even  now  coquetting  with 
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Ae  mat  tjraiuiieSy  to  make  amendfl  for  the  acknowledged  straighcfor- 
var&eaa  of  that  Protestant  tme  English  Wer  of  the  liberties  of  our  land 
^the  late  glorioos  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  such  a  go- 
venunent,  pleasing  Protestants  at  home  with  professions  and  mock  laws^ 
sndseooring  the  fl;oodwillof  the  foreign  despotisms  by  assurances  of  oom- 
plianoe  that  Acmd  awaken  our  suspicionsi  and  should  excite  almost  our 
iMMlity.  The  late  measure  satisfied  none — its  present  attitude  oiBfands 
all:  tiisjr  aie  to  be  looked  upon  with  fear  who,  presiding  orer  a  nation's 
tinosiy  set  the  part  of  the  fSffyptiaii  midwiTes,  to  kill  every  male  child. 
Sore^,  Pharoah  himself  misnt  haye  hired  them  to  secure  against  our 
ProCekantism  this  old  proTerb,  ^'a  mountain  labours,  and  a  pitSul  mouse 
s  bom,"  but  they  have  added  a  novelty  and  sting  to  the  jest — ^^e 
mooDtsiB  has  ^ven  birth  to  a  still-bom  mouse,  t&t  has  never  since 
sfjueaked — but  is  die  obiect  of  the  intemperate  fury  of  those  unwhiskered 
gfiflttDdBS,  who  infest  the  Dublin  Rotunda — ^who  are  fiEtvored  with  a  new 
itock  argument  about  the  latent  Protestant  thunder,  which  they  outbrave 
with  a  nufftvr-like  confidence.  Maynooth  was  a  peace-ofiiaring  to  those 
ffentlemen,  out  trae  to  the  manners  of  their  race,  they  eat  and  swear  the 
hmder,  tiie  lamer  the  prey-  O'Gonnell  once  returned  tnanks  for  the  peace- 
efibring,  and  declared  that  he  would  forgive  the  government  the  cnme  of 
Mb  imprisonment  for  this  perpetuated  favour,  but  in  a  little  time,  fearing 
he  had  been  too  grateful,  or  that  the  people  were  being  softened,  he 
called  it  ^  the  dirty  bribe,"  and  asked,  in  contempt, what  is  it— it  is  not 
three  fanlens  a-piece  for  you/'  Well,  then,  they  will  not  lose  much,  and 
people  who  can  build  a  new  university,  may  even  spare  three  fardens 
a^pieoe/*  if  they  were  not  going  to  remove  the  priests  to  this  promised 
magDoficent  edifice.  But  tiie  other  week,  £800  were  transmitted  from 
America  for  this  new  institution,  for  priests  are  over  there  collecting  on 
its  bebdf,  nor  do  they  forget  to  remind  the  native  Irish  of  Saxon  craelty, 
though  ^ey  forget  to  say,  that  we  give  £37,000  per  year  to  support  their 
priests.  I^r  what,  then,  do  they  want  either  Maynooth  or  the  new  uni- 
venHy  f  Father  Newman  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  university,  and  I 
am  very  much  afraid  Birmingham  will  miss  him.  As  a  security  against 
that,  ha  is  careAilly  preserved  in  a  great  many  museums  of  curiosity,  kept 
m  private  judgment,  as  a  grand  specimen  of  Papal  credulity.  Is  it  to  edu- 
cate Irebmd  ?  If  so,  why  do  they  curse  the  Irish  schools  in  which  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  may  be  educated  on  a  level  with  the  Protestant  ?  Is  it  as 
Disseaters,  that  they  repudiate  ffoverament  money  ?  Then,  give  up  May- 
nooth! What  is  it  for?  Do  they  seek  the  education  of  Ireland  ?  Not 
Thej  seek  supremacy  ;  it  is  from  hatred  of  equality,  from  fear  of  com- 
munion. The  Pope  wants  entire  power  over  educational  agents,  and 
money  from  us  to  pa^  them-^but  lately  he  condemned  a  book  written  by 
a  Boman  professor  m  the  government  college.  Shall  we  pay  a  system 
which  stops  the  pen  of  the  learned,  and  shuts  the  eyes  of  the  unlearned  t 
Does  not  all  liberty  consist  in  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech?  Shall 
we  pay  him  for  playing  the  despot  here,  has  he  not  power  enough  abroad 
nmst  he  dictate  to  [raigland's  subjects,  cursing  her  colleges  and  schools^ 
whSst  we  pay  for  a  school  of  his  priests  to  dupe  the  people  to  whom  he 
has  forbidden  knowledge?  Shall  he  strike  men  idind,  and  we  pay  priests 
to  lead  the  UisMi  out  of  the  way  ?  It  is  not  from  poverty  that  this  pay-* 
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ment  can  be  reqinredy  for  if  so,  let  tlie  priestB^  onuanentB  be  sold — lei 
Cardinal  Wiaeman  put  bis  red  bat  in  pledge,  as  we  bave  pat  oar  &itb  in 
pledge.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  Salfiird  has  been  provided 
vitb  paraphemalia  of  dress  costing  £300 ;  the  same  p^ier  wmdi  pab* 
lishes  it  declares,  that  the  poor  in  that  nei^hboarhood  are  so  ignorant  and 
uneducated,  that  they  must  appeal  to  the  Catholic  public  to  give  them 
the  means  of  teaching  them  the  ABC ;  surely  they  can  read  it  in  the 
bishop's  robes.  Perhaps,  the  robes  were  the  mora  costly  in  conasqiienee 
of  bemg  blessed  by  the  Pope,  who  lately  blessed  some  baby  hnen  for  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  which  I  hope  will  do  the  baby  good.  The  Pope  con- 
demns our  *^  go<Ues8  colleges,^'  and  requires  even  our  State  provision  to  be 
without  stipulation  that  the  taxes  of  Bngfamd  may  be  piud  as  a  free 
tribute  to  the  Ceeaar  of  Rome.  Thus  he  would  not  be  a  paid  servant,  but 
a  paid  master  of  our  State,  which  is  a  consistent  position  since  Peter's 
chair  is  built  of  Peter^penoe.  We  can  neither  submit  to  that  joke^  nor 
allow  it  to  be  supported  by  English  money :  the  yoke  under  which  the 
nations  of  the  ocmtinent  groan,  for  Poperv  is  the  power  which  oemeata 
tyranny ;  the  Pope's  blessing  is  good  for  diespotism,  but  an  e?il  omen  for 
freedom.    Every  help  we  give  strengthens  ttieir  system  and  adds  to  the 

Kwer  of  universal  oppression  and  spiritual  despotism.  Who  do  you  think 
s  lately  assumed  the  title  of  His  Imperial  Apostolical  Majesty,"  but 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  who  could  nmke  him  an  apostle  but  his  own 
lord  god  the  Pope  ?  And  what  is  his  apostleship  ?  The  apostleship  of 
despotism,  which  trampled  down  the  rights  and  hb^es  of  the  people  and 
lifted  up  the  chair  of  the  Pope.  The  other  day  a  man  was  standing  in  a 
crowd  as  the  emperor  passed,  and  irom  the  pressure  was  unable  to  taJLe 
off  his  hat  to  salute  his  apostolic  majesty ne  was  taken  to  prison,  and 
sentenced  to  receive  forty  olows  on  the  back ;  the  doctor  said,  that,  from 
his  youth,  he  could  not  sustain  the  blows,  and  the  sentence  in  that  re^>ect 
was  lightened,  and  he  was  also  condemned  to  work  in  some  mine  or  for- 
tress,  perhaps,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  is  his  apostolic  majesty, 
the  friend  of  Pio  None.  It  is  not  a  month  zsto  since  an  Englishmaa,  in 
Tuscany,  while  gaaeing  on  some  Austrian  smdiers,  was  smitten  down. 
The  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  and  Bible  Societv  were  recently 
ezpdled  from  Pesth  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  at  this  time  there  is 
in  Florence  a  gensd'arms  standmg  by  the  bedside  oS  a  sick  man  to  help, 
by  Ids  gun  and  bayonet,  to  push  tiie  priesf  s  wafer  down  the  man's  throat, 
the  sick  man  refused  to  comply  with  the  priest's  request,  and  his  two 
friends,  for  telling  the  sick  man  that  he  was  right,  but  too  weak  to 
argue,  were  sent  to  gaol,  and  were  there  now,  as  was  also  the  gennTarme 
by  the  man's  bedside,  keeping  away  the  sick  man's  wife,  brother,  and 
friends,  whilst  the  priest  attends  him.  These  are  some  of  the  acta  of 
his  apostolic  majesty,  aided  by  the  prince  of  darkness— ^e  Pope  him* 
self.  In  the  same  newspaper  which  records  the  above  acts,  vou  wiU 
find,  that  there  have  been  assurances  sent  to  these  very  powers,  that  £ng^ 
land  will,  as  far  as  possible,  act  in  compliance  with  their  wishes.  wBl 
yon  allow  the  promotion  of  the  priests  in  Ireland,  and,  through  our  foreign 
relations,  Popeiy  to  be  brought  mto  England  itself  7  Has  not  our  govem^ 
ment  promised,  by  their  {areiga  secretary,  that  they  will  put  down  all 
kregauirities  on  the  part  of  refugees  in  England— let  them  pass  the  Alien 
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aei,  and  &ej  wffl  be  alieiis  themeelTes  before  the  paper  k  dry*  Shall  we 
paj  agents  tor  this  spiritoal  despotisni,  and  thus  make  common  canse  with 
Pope  and  autocrat?  Whilst  not  agreeing  with  some  methods  of  repelling 
a^ilgieasion,  I  owe  a  seore,  and  wooid  pay  it  here  to  start  with.  Priestcraft 
is  the  worm  in  the  bad  of  a  nation's  pride  and  power;  it  first  debases  and 
muniDs  the  people,  then  sets  op  a  despot  and  a  tool,  and  provides  instro* 
meats  of  tyranny  in  priests  and  confessors.   It  instals  Louis  Napoleoa, 
ififipiTea  the  Cmr,  makes  an  apostle  of  the  Austrian  despot,  guiaes  the 
ooQsdenoe  of  Feniinand,  sends  ffenseParmes  to  the  sick,  and  provides  a 
prison  for  friends ;  fills  die  Roman  inquisition  with  victims  and  the  street^ 
wiUi  priests,  which  is  nearly  as  bad.   There  are  two  classes  against 
which  society  has  to  be  on  its  g^ard — the  soldier  and  the  priest. 
The  soldiOT  who  is  associated  with  an  unprincipled  leader  is  likely,  from 
his  detaehBMnt  from  society,  to  hold  an  undue  influence  in  his  hand ; 
bot  the  aoUier  may  have  a  wi£9,  he  has  a  country;  the  British  soldier 
has  a  queen,  a  mother,  a  fiither,  a  home,  and  may  be  a  patriot,  but  the 
priest  has  no  queea,  no  home,  no  country,  no  chila,  no  fatner,  no  mother, 
BO  wife,  no  stake  in  the  world ;  he  is  a  gypsy  and  a  fi>reiraer  every- 
whera.   I  rraeat,  that  he  is  a  foreigner  everywhere  but  at  Rome — the 
firiend  of  notoing  but  his  order,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  from  whom  hie 
order  has  isolated  him  on  purpose.   TheM  men  are  in  every  country 
the  ready  and  convenient  instruments  of  the  despotism  on  which  they 
Uve,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope  himself.   I  pitv  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  I  have  no  hatred  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  as  such.  I 
pity  him  horn  my  soul,  but  I  must  say,  I  can  never  regard  a  priest,  nor 
the  priesthood,  with  anything  less  than  deep  and  utter  repugnance — as 
being  the  necessary  enemies  of  the  liberties,  rights,  and  happiness  of  the 
worlo.   They  abound,  and  can  abound,  in  no  free  country ;  they  nestle 
with  beta  and  owls,  under  the  wing  of  ignorance  and  of  despotism ;  their 
appearance  is  ever  an  omen  of  evu,  ana  when  their  presence  is  in  king's 
cnambm,  it  is  the  plague  of  the  Egyptain  fTOfi;s.   They  are  the  cater- 
piilais  eating  what  the  locust  leaves.    It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin,  a  matter 
of  ridicule,  derision,  and  indignant  condemnation,  that  England  should 
stoop  so  low  as  to  help  such  men,  and  foster  their  growth.    It  is  as  smoke 
to  the  eyes,  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  it  is  as  snow  in  summer  to  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant,  that  ms  country  should  descend  so  low  as  to  supjport  the 
system,  directly  or  indirectly.   Shall  we  make  an  Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill 
and  then  fee  the  Pope's  own  Irish  brigade,  cry  out  against  the  scarlet 
women,  and  then  buy  her  a  bran  new  robe,  and  put  money  in  her  purse  to 
bewitch  the  nation  with  her  sorceries?   Our  forefathers,  though  Ro- 
manists, knew  better;  they  were  always  jealous  of  the  Pope's  exactions. 
Eng^d  is  England  still,  only  more  ieiJous  of  Popery,  and  tney  would  not 
further  help  to  pay  Peter-pence.   Shall  these,  tneir  Protestant  children, 
become  so  tar  d^^ed  as  to  send  a  message  of  peace  and  kiss  the  Pope's 
toe  in  the  Parliament  of  England  ?   I  should  like  to  say  one  word  to  Mr* 
Wilberibrce,  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Defence  association.  I  will 
notsay  whether  his  statementsabout  theconvertsat  Rugby  were  white  lies  or 
blaek  ones,  but  in  Irdand,  the  cruel  treatment  of  poor  Protestants  were  com- 
mented upon,  because  we  give  them  soup  sometimes.   That  was  Protest* 
ant  temptation  and  persecution,  but,  when  the  priests  here  give  away  soup, 
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''howgoodihqraretothepoorl'*  JustUkethe  woman  who ragaidedererj 
evil  that  came  upon  herself  as  a  trial,  and  every  evil  that  visited  her 
friends  as  a  judgment.  So  the  kindness  which  Protestants  showed  to- 
wards the  poor  &tholics  is  set  down  in  Ireland  as  an  ofiimce  against  w^-^ 
would  it  were  our  only  ofiSmce,  may  it  be  our  greatest  It  is  not  the 
way  they  do  where  they  have  the  power  and  pre-eminence.  This  shows 
plainly  how  they  fear  tne  people  are  slipping  tnrough  their  fingers.  The 
very  tailor's  advertisements  in  the  Tablet  newspaper  actoaDy  say  to  the 
lora  bishops, — Since  they  were  getting  very  poor  by  the  loss  of  the 
people  by  emigration  and  proselytism,  and  so  foith,  he  (the  tailor)  will 
worK  as  cheap  as  ever  he  can.'* 


We  cannot  but  regard  the  above  meeting,  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  those  engaged  in  it;  and  wculated  to  do  much  gtxid  in 
various  ways.  Other  gentlemen,  besides  those  ouoted,  took  part  in  the 
meeting;  but  in  these  three  we  haye  three  classes  represented,  the 
Churchman,  the  Moderate,  and  the  ultra^Dissenter ;  and  we  apprdbend, 
that  their  separate  petitions  will  proceed  upon  their  respectiye  grounds : 
as  we  know  that  the  last  speaker  presented,  through  the  Alliance,  a  peti- 
tion repudiating  all  endowments. 
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Under  tkis  departmemty  sceptical  objecti&rUf  and  syHems  or  principles 
Mdmeated  as  hostile  to  Christianity^  are  dispassionate^  considered* 


«THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  MRS.  EMMA  MARTIN,  ADVOCATE 
OF  FREE  THOUGHT, 

By  Gborqb  Jacob  Holtoakb." 

Thb  foUowiDg'  slieht  biographical  notice  and  funeral  oration  are  offered 
to  the  public,  in  a  little  tract,  as  the  tribute  of  aiFection  from  a  fellov 
worker  in  the  dreaiy  cause  of  atheism ;  it  is  confessedly  the  sole  reward 
of  one,  who  can  enjoy  nothing  more,  and  forms,  altogether,  in  spite  of 
the  poetry  of  the  autnor,  a  powerful  antidote  to  those  opinions  it  is  in- 
tended to  eulogise  and  commend.  So  far  from  desiring  to  distort  the 
deadi-bed  experience,  and  sad  funereal  comfort,  of  infidelity,  of  which 
the  anthor  yenemently  accuses  Christians,  we  gladly  permit  hun  to  speak 
for  himself* 

^  We  hETC  lost  the  most  important  woman  that  stood  on  our  side ;  but 
one  whose  example  was  such  as  may  cause  her  place  to  be  supplied — ^and 
the  highest  order  of  example  is  tnat  which  perpetuates  its  own  force. 
Mrs.  £nma  Martin  died  at  her  country  residence,  Holyville  Cottage, 
Fiochley  Common,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  8th,  1851,  in  the 
presenoe  of  her  second  husband,  her  second  daughter,  Louisa,  and  her 
medical  attendant,  Mr.^  Greorge  Bird.  Anxious  that  her  fanuly  might 
not  be  distressed,  she  concealed  from  all  the  approach  of  death  till  half 
an  hour  before  it  happened,  when  she  saia  to  her  husband,  '  it  is 
ALL  ovBR.'  Seeing  the  violent  grief  which  he  and  Louisa  manifested, 
she,  after  she  had  become  unable  to  speak,  waved  her  hand  deprecatingly 
of  their  sorrow,  and  expressive  of  her  desire  that  they  should  not  give 
way  to  it 

For  the  past  year  she  had  suffered  from  ^  Phthisis,'  the  secondary  dia* 
ease  being  describad  as  ^  Pheumo-thoraz.'  When  in  London  a  fortnight 
befera  her  death,  I  devoted  one  of  the  four  dajrs  of  my  stay  in  town  to  a 
visit  to  Finchley.  As  we  entered  her  room  (Mrs.  Holyoake  was  with  me), 
Mrs.  Martin  wept.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  suffering  had  made 
htal  inroads  upon  her,  when  she,  so  unused  to  tears,  wept  at  the  sight  of 
fneads,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  beautiful.  Her  large  black  eyes  were 
radiant  with  fire,  and  the  hectic  vermillion  which  sufiiised  her  cheeks  int* 
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parted  a  saperliuman  beauty  to  her  expression.  StraWs  '  Life  of  Jesos  * 
lay  upon  her  bed.  She  had  the  second  Tolume  in  her  hand.  ^  She  said, 
she  had  been  examining  of  it,  and  she  conversed  about  it  critically  fat 
some  minutes,  when  her  intermitted  breath  permitted.  Her  chief  remaik 
was,  that  it  was  less  direct  and  co^nt  than  it  might  have  been,  and  much 
that  Strauss  sought  to  explain  rationally  was  not  worth  the  trouble. 

On  leaving,  I  promised  to  see  her  in  three  weeks,  intending  to  abridge 
my  journey  within  that  period,  my  impression  being  that  I  should  then  re- 
turn before  her  deatli,  as  I  remarked  to  a  friend  on  returning  home.  She 
died  eight  days  after. 

Some  time  before  she  explained  to  me  particulars  she  wished  observed 
in  case  of  her  death,  and  she  stipulated  that  her  likes  aud  JMikes  should 
be  respected  at  her  grave.  Neither  from  persons  nor  societies  who  had 
nealected  her,  or  had  been  unfriendly  to  her,  would  she  accept  attentions 
when  dead  which  had  been  withheld  when  Umng.  (Her  courage  and  t»- 
dependence  never  forsook  her.)  These  requests  were  strictly  fulfilled,  and 
as  she  wished  me  to  speak  at  her  gi*ave,  I  did  so.  Her  desire  in  this 
respect  was  intended  to  oe  indicative  of  her  unchanged  opinions. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th,  I  again  went  to  Finchley.  As  I  removed  the  Ud 
from  the  coffin,  the  family  stood  round,  when  the  scene  of  distress,  which 
occurred,  was  as  painful  as  witnessing  a  second  death.  And  so  uncon- 
trollable was  the  grief  experienced,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prevent 
Mr.  Joshua  Hopluns,  Louisa,  and  Mrs.  Holyoake  n)etween'  whom  and 
Mrs.  Martin  there  subsisted  the  attachment  ot  sisters)  from  bemg  present 
at  the  fimeraL 

Mrs.  Martin's  age  was  39,  havi^  been  bom  (in  Bristol)  in  1813.  She 
iias  left  four  daughters,  Eliasabeth,  Lowba,  Emma,  and  Manon,  namedl  so 
after  Madame  Boland. 

''The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  14th,  at  High- 
gate  cemetry.  Elisabeth,  Emma,  Mr.  William  Hopkins,  and  myself, 
occupied  the  first  mourning  coach.  Mr.  Greorge  Wood,  Mr.  James  Wat- 
son,  publisher, '  Undeeimus,' '  Eugene,*  and  Mr.  Langabeer,  oeeunied  the 
second.  I  obtained  permission  to  buy  the  ground*  in  the  name  of  friends 
•f  the  ReasoneTj  who  were  anxious  to  give  this  public  proof  of  their  esti- 
mation  of  Mrs.  Martin,  and  her  many  friends  m  the  provinces  will  also 
wish  to  share  in  die  last  grateAil  duty  of  erecting  a  tablet  to  her  memory.f 

''  As  the  visitor  enters  the  cemetry  (from  Kentish  Town),  at  the  gate  in 
Swain's  Lane,  he  observes  on  the  right  a  narrow  walk  through  close  trees 
—it  leads  to  the  imeonsecrated  ground.  On  issuing  from  the  verdant 
defile,  there  is,  on  the  left,  an  elevated  spot^  overlooking  the  eeuntry 
round.  In  the  centre  is  a  cluster  of  trees.  Close  under  the  shade  of 
those  trees  we  laid  her,  and  by  the  side  of  the  grave  spoke  the  words 
which  foUow."  I 

The  sentiments  to  be  expressed  here  ean  add  nothing  to  that  known 
and  felt  by  those  who  stand  around.  But  sometimes  renef  comes  in  sor- 
row, by  telling  that  to  each  other  which  we  ourselves  do  know.  Besides, 

*  ^  Square  91,  at  the  head  of  grave  Ko.  4967.** 

t  'Mt  is  Intended  that  a  fblltr  Biography  shall  appear,  accompanied  bv  a  portraiL  In  a 
voloaa  td  <  Mm.  Martin't  Worka.' 
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die  mloTO  of  this  oocanon  lends  authetUieitff  to  that  which  may  ie  r»- 
pested  to  othen^  earing  to  know  what  are  our  thoughts  at  this  hour. 

"  llie  storj  we  have  to  tell,  is  brief  and  sad.  A  hfe  so  useful,  closed  at 
99  jearsi  is  sad ;  yet  the  sadness  has  a  joy  with  it  For  '  life  is  as  a 
drttDBy'  and,  as  Mrs.  Martin,  herself,  used  to  repeat, '  it  matters  not  how 
hikg  it  has  been  acted,  but  how  mil!  How  well  she  performed  her  part 
we  know,  and,  on  that  ground,  rejoice.  An  opening,  bettutiful  in  energy 
sad  passion,  fcdlowed  by  a  struggle  ever  chequered,  and  tkeenda  tragMv 
— ike  end  was  an  example,  and  carried  with  U  a  noble  moroL  Such 
ii  the  historr  of  her  from  wnom  we  this  day  part 

^  A  childhood  of  religious  training  and  secular  neglect,  alternately  dis« 
tiaeted,  and  confined  a  spirit  it  could  not  guide,  and  Emma  Martin, 
ttidowed  with  fine  powers  and  with  the  capacity  of  free-thought,  was 
tniriit  to  accept  this  world  as  a  transition  state,  where  there  awaits  each 
inhaintant  a  proyidenoe-apportioned  human  lo^  to  which  is  annexed  the 
insxoraUe  condition  of  a  dogmatic  and  unchangeable  creed.  Her  early 
writmjrs  present  the  suggestive  spectacle,  common  among  the  higher  or^ 
der  of  minds,  of  one  theoretically  eulogtstio  of  her  own  captivity,  and 
impakoTely  eecaping  from  it  with  unconscious  gladness.  But  her  tot,  na 
las  tham  kmr  ereedj  was  destined  to  he  renouneeil  by  her. 

"Allied  to  a  husband  (found  in  the  rehgious  circle  in  whieh  she  was 
vearsA  in  Bristol)  whose  company  it  was  a  humiliation  to  endure,  she 
ultinately,  even  when  she  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  refused  to 
eootinoe  to  submit  to  it  This,  though  afterwards  made  a  reproach  to 
ber,  was  so  justifiable,  that  eyen  her  religious  friends  found  no  ianlt  with 
it.  Her  'Bemembranoes '  of  this  period  are  best  expressed  in  her  owq 
words:— 

'  Bat  hours  of  agony  and  yesm  of  pain 
Have  been  my  portion  in  this  weary  lift  \ 
Tift  well  the  past  may  ne'er  return  again^ 
Whatever  be  my/lf^r»— «are  or  atrifr,' 

^  After  long  strugelin^  (such  as  only  a  mother  can  maintain)  to  support 
her  children  unaid^  sne  was  united  to  another  husband  ( Mr.  Joshua 
Hopkms),  her  ^former  one  yet  living.  Though  no  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed,  or  could  be  performed  (such  is  the  moral  stato  of  our  law 
wliidi  denies  cUvorce  to  all  who  are  wronged,  if  they  happen  to  be  also 
mdigent),  yet  no  affection  was  ever  purer,  no  union  ever  more  honourable 
to  w>th  parties,  and  the  whole  range  of  priest-made  marriages  neyer  in- 
duded  one  to  which  happiness  belonged  more  surely,  upon  which  respect 
Mold  dwell  more  truly. 

''Our  first  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Martin  was  as  an  opponent  of  Socialism* 
But  as  soon  as  she  saw  intellectual  truth  in  it,  she  paused  in  her  opposi<» 
tion  to  it.  Long  and  serious  was  the  conflict  the  change  in  her  conyictions 
caused  her ;  but  her  native  love  of  truth  prevailed,  and  she  came  over  to 
tbe  advocacy  of  that  she  had  so  resolutely  and  ably  assuled.  And  none 
who  ever  oflered  us  alliance,  rendered  us  greater  service,  or  did  it  at 
{[reater  cost.  Beautiful  in  expression,  quick  in  wit,  strong  in  will,  eloquent 
m  speech,  coherent  in  conviction,  and  of  stainless  character,  she  wfus  in? 
eomparable  among  public  women.  She  was  one  of  the  few  amon^  the 
ttriy  advocates  of  English  socialism  who  saw  that  the  combat 
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against  roligion  could  not  be  oonfined  to  an  atladL  on  fonna  cf  Audi 
— to  a  mere  comparison  of  creedsy  and  she  attached  only  a  eecondaiT 
importance  to  the  abnsea  of  Christianity^  where  she  satv  that  the  whole 
was  an  abuse  of  history,reasonj  and  morality,  Thns  was  she  cut  off  from 
all  hope  or  sympathy  from  her  former  connections^  and  she  met  with  bat 
Itmitea  Menaships  among  bar  new  allies.  She  saw  further  than  any 
around  her  what  the  new  communism  would  enl  in.  She  saw  that  U 
wotUd  establish  the  healthy  despotism  of  the  affections,  in  lien  of  the  fac- 
titious tyrannies  of  custom  and  Parliament.  Slie  embraced  the  communist 
theory  because  she  saw  no  licentiousness  was  included  in  it ;  and  A» 
drew  an  austere  line  between  liberty  and  license,  which  made  her  rqmir 
sive  to  all  the  yague  (a  rather  large  class  in  all  new  parties).  But  what 
was  thoroughly  innocent,  she  wished  to  be  frankly  avowed,  and  lived  oat 
modestly.  And  here,  again,  she  was  almost  alone.  For  those  who  wera 
unable  to  see  cleai*ly  wnere  the  line  of  demarcation  lay,  ware  afraid  of 
being  drawn  too  far — for  not  understanding  themselves,  they  were  natu* 
rally  alarmed,  lest  they  should  be  misunoerstood  by  others :  and  Mrs. 
Martin  presented  all  her  life  the  paradox  of  being,  at  once,  ike  terror  of 
the  timtd  and  the  bold. 

Only  those  understood  her"  character  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
ber  influence,  or  discerned  it  by  insight.  Over  the  whole  country  there 
are  many  who  will  hear  of  her  des^  as  a  public  calamity,  and  soe  bad 
some  cherished  friendships  among  those  who  are  only  attracted  by  genius, 
or  won  by  worth ;  but  they  were  of  such  persons  as  could  Aot  well  be 
near  her,  and  she  died,  at  imchley  Common,  comparatively  aIone>  in  that 
retreat  which  she  had  sought,  in  ner  energy  and  in  her  pnde,  disdaining 
that  opponents  should  witness  that  suffering  tbey  had  no  wish  to  alleviate. 
Able  to  die  in.  the  principles  in  which  she  lived,  she  'swnk  (just  as  the 
first  rays  of  prosperity  began  tobredk  on  her  life}— too  wise  to  amrBiter, 
and  too  brave  to  fear. 

The  nature  of  her  opinions,  wbicb  arose  in  conviction,  and  not  in  antag- 
onism, wiU  best  be  seen  in  two  passages  from  her  writings,  at  two 
remarkable  perioils  of  her  life. 

*^  In  1835,  she  wrote  in  the  Bristol  Literary  Magaane,  which  ahe 
edited,  ^  Infidelity  is  the  efluaion  of  weak  minds,  and  the  resource  of 
guilty  ones.  Like  the  desolating  simoon  of  the  desert^  it  withers  every- 
thing within  its  reach,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  prostrated  the  morali^  of 
tiie  mdividuals,  it  invades  the  civil  rights  of  the  society.' 

In  1844,  in  the  seventh  of  her  weekly  addresses,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  of  which  it  was  the  d6,000th  issued,  she  wrote, '  When  Christi* 
anity  arose,  it  gathered  to  its  standard  the  polished  Greek,  the  restless 
Boman,  the  barbarous  Saxon,  but  it  was  suited  only  to  the  age  in  which 
it  grew.  It  had  anathemas  for  the  bitter^heartedto  hurl  at  those  they 
chose  to  designate  '  God's  enemies.'  It  had  promises  for  the  hopefbi, 
cautions  for  tne  prudent,  diarity  for  the  good.  It  was  all  thmgs  to  all 
men.  It  became  the  grand  leader — of  the  ascetic  t-o  the  eonieemt,jef  the 
chivalrous  to  the  crusade,  of  the  cruet  to  the  star  chamier,  of  die  scholar 
to  the  secret  midnight  cdl,  there  to  feed  on  hnowledge,  but  not  toii»part 
it  But,  at  last,  its  contentional  doctrines  bade  men  look  elsewhere  for 
peace — for  some  leu  equivocal  morality,  some  clearer  doctrines,  some 
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Rtrer  tnillu'  la  this  belief  ahe  lived  and  taugrht,  and  in  due  belief  she 
died. 

And  fSBsoDg  to  the  kbiadimtf  the  ini^^ 
wM  Ae  better  take  tvith  her^  than  those  she  Had  won  by  her  coun^ 
ind  tnithftilneeB  1  Should  they  be  Pagan,  Buddhist,  Mahometan,  Chrifr- 
tian,  or  of  morose  sectarian  shade  7  Credentials^  soiled  with  age,  torn  in 
strifes,  stained  with  blood !  On  the  threshold  of  the  undefii^  future^ 
when  aU  who  have  gone  before,  are  afar  off,  and  out  of  sight,  where  none 
can  aooompany  us  to  oounsiBl  or  inform,  where  each  enters  a  stranger,  and 
alone ;  what  passport  can  be  so  authentic  as  a  love  of  humanity,  undark- 
oosd  by  hate,  a  passion  for  truth,  always  pure— the  tribute  of  labour  that 
aever  rested,  and  a  conscience  tlmt  cherished  no  guile  ? 

Will  any  one  who  calwmAate  the  laet  hawre  of  freethinkere  utter  the 
fimu Jrmttd  cuer  this  narrow  hedy  and  the  memory  of  Emma  Martin  be 
distwted,  as  have  been  those  of  Paine  and  Voltaire  ?  Does  the  visbn  of 
theae  autragee  glare  upon  this  grave outrages  too  ignoble  to  notice, 
loo  painful  to  recognize?  Heed  them  not:  beti0ve  them  not  1  Letnotihe 
Ckrietiain  ineuU  her,  whom  only  the  grave  has  vanquished.  Let  him  not 
utter  the  word  of  that  triumph  over  the  dead,  befim  whom  living, — ^his 
oowaid  ton^^  would  fidter.  Let  his  manliness  teach  him  truth,  if  hie 
ened  hoe  fiMed  to  teach  Attn  eourtesg. 

'^As  a  worker  for  human  improvement,  Mrs.  Martin  was  as  inde&tigable 
is  efficient.   From  the  time  when  she  published  ^  The  Exiles  of  Fied- 
moot,'  to  the  issue  of  her  Essay  on  ^  Oodwi  Gifts  and  Man's  Duties,'  and, 
later  stall,  she  wrote  with  ardour,  always  manitesting  force  of  personal 
thought,  and,  what  is  more  unusual  in  the  writings  of  women,  strength 
tod  brevity  of  expression.  Her  lectures  were  always  distinguished  by  the 
instruetion  they  convey,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  de-* 
livered }  and  in  courage  of  advocacy,  and  in  thoroughness  of  view,  no 
woman,  except  Francis  Wright,  is  to  be  compared  with  her;  and  only 
(»e,  whose  name  is  an  affectionate  household  word  in  our  land*  (greater, 
indeed,  ui  order  of  power),  resembles  Mrs.  Martin,  in  lar^feness  and  same- 
ncBs  of  ^peculation,  and  the  capacity  to  treat  purely  social  and  womanly 
qofistiena.   She  had  that  stren&^th  of  will  which  rules  in  all  sphms,  but 
ever  chastened  by  womanly  roeling.   She  had  an  affectionate  nature, 
which  astoniahed  those  who  knew  her  in  private,  as  much  as  her  resolu- 
tion  often  astonished  those  who  knew  her  m  public.  Indeed,  she  was  the 
most  womanly  woman  of  all  the  public  advocates  of  *  Women's  Bights.' 
Her  assertion  of  her  claim  to  interfere  in  public  affiiirs,  was  only  a  means 
of  winning  securily  from  outrasfe,  for  the  domestic  affections.  She  would 
aead  the  mother  into  the  world;  not  in  the  desertion  of  motherly  duties, 
bat  to  learn  how  to  rear  free  men,  and  intelligent  and  pure  women. 

^To  some,  these  will  sound  as  the  words  of  eulogy,  which  admiration 
attera,  and  fxiendship  believes,  but  they  will  be  found  to  bear  investiga- 
turn.  Deeming  that  the  profession  of  an  accoucheur  was  properly  one  for 
women,  she  qualified  herself  for  it  with  that  intellectual  conscientiouaness 
which  distinguishes  her.  She  attended  lectures,  spent  days  and  nights  in 
iK)6pita]s  for  monUis  together,  and  went  through  a  long  and  patient  prac- 
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tice.   To  bQ  punoits  she  united  the  scholar's  (XHHcieiioe  to  the  rebnua^M 

emulation. 

To  her  own  psstfy  she  was  an  inspration,  and,  had  more  leisure  and 
means  been  aUoted  ner,  her  resources  and  invention  would  have  added 
largely  to  its  influence.  She  would  have  been  our  Madame  Roland^ 
whom  she  greatly  admired;  and  much  resembled  in  character,  talent,  and 
the  ambition  of  a  wise  empire. 

Yetf  in  that  very  respect  in  rvhick  society  owes  her  most,  it  will,  such 
is  its  prejudice,  acknowledge  the  leasts   Yet,  thanks  to  her  exertions,  the 
reign  nas  been  shortened  of  that  retahative  theology,  which,  like  a  dark 
cloud,  spreads  itself  over  existence  and  obscures  the  sunlight  of  human 
duty.    When  deatn  asserts  his  inexorable  dominion,  and  the  anguish  of 
separating  affections  blanches  the  cheek— even  the  dumb  brute  oetraya 
inarticulate  sympathy,  and  the  grossest  natures  are  refined,  and  rude  lipa 
spontaneously  custil  the  silvery  words  of  sympathy,  and  the  unfeeling^ 
volunteer  acte  of  mercy,  and  tyranny  itseu  pauses  in  ite  pursuit  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  tempest  oi  passion  is  stilled,  and  the  injured  forgive,  and 
Sate  is  subdued  to  love,  and  insensibiUtv  to  affection- — can  that  be  the 
moment  chosen  by  a '  Qod  of  Love '  in  which  to  commence  the  execution 
of  a  purpose,  which  humanity  could  not  conceive  without  terror,  nor  con- 
template without  dismajr  7  iLh !  what  do  we  not  owe  to  a  woman  who,  like 
Emma  Martin,  takes  the  heroic  side,  and  teaches  us  in  her  last  hour,  the 
l^th  of  a  gentler  faith  ?  And  if  we  do  but  pierce  beneath  the  antagonism 
from  which  all  development  issues,  we  shall  see  how,  both  with  the  Chris^ 
tian  and  the  Jreethinker,  the  same  intention  is  ever  at  the  bottom.  We 
perceive  a  principle  from  different  points,  trace  it  to  different  roots,  ex- 
plain it  in  a  different  langua^,  maintain  it  for  different  reasons,  and  fore- 
see for  it  different  conclusions:  but  the  cov^Uct  continued,  sometimee 
darkly,  sometimes  wildly,  is  for  one  morality,  and for  one  truth ;  and  if 
there  be  in  the  end  a  judge  who  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on  all,  he  will 
not  fail  to  discern  the  motive,  and  pardon  the  means, 
^  We  may  estimate  very  highly  the  singular  example  Mrs.  Martin  set  by 
the  opinions  she  developed,  and  the  firmness  with  which  she  maintained 
them — so  unusual  in  the  historv  of  women.   S;pnpathy  is  the  great  sua- 
tainer  of  all  that  is  human,  ana  it  is  the  air  wmch  woman  breatiiea.  To 
step  out  of  the  current  of  opinion  at  the  call  of  truth  into  the  narrow 
circle  of  personal  conviction,  and  accept  the  accidental  and  tardy  appreci- 
ation of  the  few,  in  lieu  of  the  ready  regard  of  millions,  is  a  sacrifice  that 
fi9w  are  equal  to ;  but  it  is  one  which  converts  life  into  a  poem;  it  is  the 
tribute  which  only  superior  natures  make  to  mankind;  it  is  one  which 
posterity  remembers,  and  for  which  the  freed,  for  all  time,  devoutly  thank 
the  giver.    Mrs.  Martin  is  added  to  the  calendar  of  thoee  who  have 
served  the  people,  who,  in  life  and  death,  have  been  their  teachers.  Her 
last  wish  was  that  none  should  mourn  for  her — ^her  last  hope,  that  none 
should  rest  in  the  cause  to  which  she  devoted  herself.   Ijet  any  who 
would  honour  her  memory  learn  the  same  cheerfid  courage,  and  render 
some  like  service  with  like  intrepidity." 

While  these  words  were  being  spoken,  a  clergyman  was  officiating  at 
an  adjacent  grave,  and  for  a  tim«  our  voices  mingled;  but  he  did  not 
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eontime  l«ng;  and  the  monnien  then  departed  with  him,  and  we  were 
left  by  onneivesy  under  a  setting  son,  in  the  stiUneae  of  an  autumn  after- 
Booo.  Bat  when  we  turned  to  go  away,  the  final  eilenoe  was  broken  by 
the  shrill  screams  of  Emma,  reverberating  around,  as  she  clung  to  the 
trembling  neck  of  her  sister.  And  this  agony  was  the  eloquent  and^ftt^' 
Ung  requiem  acer  one,  whose  name  was  to  them  an  inheritance,  whose 
was  protection,  whose  wisdom  g^dance,  whose  love  an  inspiration, 
in  Scotland  and  England,  several  times  false  'recantations '  have 
been  published  of  Mrs.  Martin,  and  '  death-bed  repentances  *  got  up  and 
circahted  by  the  religious,  tUs  short  memorial  will  be  of  use  as  an 
Mtthentae  history  of  her  last  days.  It  is  issued  in  a  separate  form  for  the 
eoDvenieoee  of  these  friends  who  may  wish  to  circulate  it  among  the 
eletgy  whom  Mrs.  Martin  combatted  m  so  many  nlaces.  Any  proceeds 
that  may  arise  from  this  distribution,  will  be  added  to  the  limd  for 
glaring  a  taUet  over  her  grave. — O.  J.  H.'' 

It  is  in  no  mere  polemical  spirit,  that  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  obser- 
tatioDs  mi  the  above  account :  death  and  sorrow  are  sacred,  but  they  do 
not  preckuls  those  enquvies  by  which  these  inevitable  circumstances  of 
sur  lot  may  be  provided  against  or  alleviated.  The  natural  sympathy 
avakowd  by  the  fatal  disaster  lately  befalling  the  Amazon  steamship,  did 
aot  set  aside  the  propriety  and  even  the  necessity  of  a  sti'ict  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  that  event;  and  had  it  been  discovered  that  this  calamity 
was  owing  to  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  any  officer,  though  he  him- 
telf  should  have  perished,  our  pity  for  him  could  not  erase  the  condemna- 
tion which  must  ever  attach  to  his  conduct,  and  remain  a  tragedy  and 
exampk"  for  all  who  hereafter  should  have  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
feDow-ereaturee  under  their  control.  Should  the  author  of  such  an  acci- 
dent, survive  the  danger  produced  by  his  misconduct,  he  wodd  be  lia- 
ble to  severe  punishment,  nor  would  any  philosophical  theories  induce 
ethers  to  employ  him  in  such  a  responsible  situation  again,  until  aflter  a  lonff 
and  searching  probation.  And,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  with 
wfaieh  some  maintain  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief,  the  very 
same  obeervatioBs  hold  good  respecting  our  culpability  in  forming  and 
advocating  erroneous  opinions,  when,  from  prejudice  or  negligence  we  omit 
these  sources  of  evidence  open  to  us;  and  especially  when,  instead  of 
liviae  a  tree  aoeount  of  those  evidences,  we  give  forth  statements  respect- 
ing tbem  which  are  felsified  by  the  slightest  candid  attention  to  tnenu 
It  w81  be  easy  to  perceive  instances  of  this  in  the  account  above  riven,— 
an  aooonnt  in  which  infidelity  is  on  its  good  behaviour,  sending  %rth  an 
aeeradieed  statement,  and,  therefore,  chuleaging  investigation.  But  be- 
fore referring  to  that,  we  may  adduce  a  few  Illustrations  to  fortify  our 
assertion,  that  the  same  responsibility  wluch  attadies  to  n^ligence  giving 
rise  to  frtal  disasters,  belongs  equally  to  a  careless  method  of  forming 
opunonsy  and  an  uneandid  way  of^  represeneting  the  opposite  side. 

Indeed,  many  disasters  arise  from  opinions  or  beliera  carelessly  formed : 
when  some  iron- work  gave  way,  that  was  intended  to  support  a  new  build- 
iag  in  London,  and,  by  its  fieuiure,  caused  the  death  of  several  persons,  a 
jnry  examined  the  conduct  of  those  who  guaranteed  its  strength,  as  to 
whether  they  had  formed  this  belief  in  an  honest  way :  in  other  words. 
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whether  the  strength  of  the  nuiterial  had  beea  fiiiriy  tested.  If  on  ali^t. 
and  casual  ^;roaii&  of  presumptiQii,  without  aa  honest  trial,  this  opinion 
had  been  gwea,  the  carelessness  in  coming  to  a  oondiision  woold  have 
amounted  to  a  crime,  not  only  punishable  at  law,  but  receiving  the  strong 
moral  condemnation  of  the  whole  community.  This  does  not  suppose 
that  all  men  are  bound  to  arrive  at  a  true  conclusion,  but  that  they  are 
morally  bound  to  take  the  likeliest  known  means  for  securing  truth ; 
should  they  be  found  mistaken  after  the  fiur  use  of  these  means,  their . 
duty  woula  be  honourably  fulfilled. 

If  the  captain  of  a  vessel  should  mistake  a  light,  and  guide  his  veaael 
on  this  mistaken  sign,  so  as  to  endanger  his  crew,  he  would  be  acquitted, 
if  no  better  means  of  information  were  at  hand ;  but  if  he  laoily  fidlows 
a  signal,  without  considering  his  charts,  or  consulting  others  in  case  of 
doubt,  he  would  be  morally  responsible  and  culpable  for  this  opinion  and 
its  consequences.  If  he,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  the  fitness  of  any 
machinery,  the  sufficiency  of  any  supports  of  buildings  or  embankments, 
should,  to  please  one  party  in  Uie  oargain,  to  avoid  immediate  expense, 
or  fer  any  other  purpose,  declare  that  sufficient,  which  his  ezpenenos 
might  prove  to  him  to  be  doubtful,  he  would  be  guilty  of  all  the  mischief 
conseourat  on  the  adoption  of  this  opinion.  It  is  not  merely  as  an  intel- 
lectual process,  or  an  involuntary  belief,  that  men  are  responsible,  but  as 
involving  right  and  honest  dispositions,  fairly  to  enquire  and  honestly  to 
speak. 

There  may  be  as  much  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of  opinions  as  in  any 
other  question  of  conduct:  he  who  should  commend  a  specnlatioa  or 
business  of  which  he  is  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  starting  any 
land  scheme  or  whatever  else,  which  ezpmence  does  not  justify,  thougti 
he  might  himself  Tfrom  want  of  enauiry  and  honourable  pradence) 
imagine  the  undertaking  feasible,  would  still  be  guilty  of  fbrami^  an 
opinion  that  deludes,  ensnares,  and  ruins  others :  and  his  guilt  would  be 
increased,  if,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  imagination,  and  overweeDing 
conceit  in  his  ideas,  he  should  give  flaming  promises  to  deooy  men  into 
his  Utopia.  If  a  man  seeing  some  appearance  of  smoke  in  a  crowded 
public  building,  should  suddenly  cry  out  ^*  fire,"  thereby  creatinff'  confu* 
flion,  terror,  and  severe  accidents,  by  a  false  alarm,  though  he  bdieved 
'what  he  said,  it  would  be  no  sufficient  excuse,  since  he  might  have  satis* 
fied  himself  by  a  quieter  and  safer  method.  All  the  relaticms  of  human 
life  are  full  of  illustrations  of  this  idea,  the  duty  of  using  our  senses, 
lionestly  endeavouring  to  think  rightly,  to  form  our  betiefe  and  expres- 
sions on  the  best  evidence  within  our  reach :  indeed,  on  this  very  point 
lies  the  main  stress  of  all  duty,  since  most  of  our  actions  result  from  our 
notions  or  beliefs,  or  as  Tucker  calls  them,  ideal  eausea. 

He  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  lights  are  put  out,  and  aU  things  ae» 
cure,  in  any  important  establishment^  store-house,  or  manufisbetory,  would 
find  it  an  ill-defence  in  case  of  a  conflagration,  to  say,—-!  thoufffat  the 
lights  were  extinguished  by  such  an  one, — since  he  ought  not  to  ttunk  or 
dream,  but  to  go  and  see,  and  form  his  opinion  on  honest  grounds. 

Perhaps  the  most  forcible  form  of  the  ol^ection  to  our  responsibHi^ 
for  belief,  is  in  the  statement, — ^that  men  cannot  help  believing  according 
,to  the  evidence  before  their  minds :  and  there  are  a  few  cases  of  no  prao- 
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tied  importaiioe'Ui  which  persons  are  obliged  to  believe ;  as  a  roan  with 
bu  eyes  open,  knows  when  the  sun  shines :  but  in  the  majority  of  casea, 
peritaps^  in  aU  those  of  any  consequence,  the  eoidsnce  is  not  be/ore  our 
mindg,  amd  omr  duty  u  to  seek  it. 

In  mathematics  we  have  demonstration,  and  those  who  read  Euclid 
vith  attantiony  are  obliged  to  believe  his  propositions;  but  even  here, 
where  evidence  is  proverbially  cogent,  a  man  ts  not  obliged  to  believe; 
siiioe  vary  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  get  the  evidence  in  their 
thoughts ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  study  and  labour,  to  arrive  at  an  intelli- 

Et  oelief  even  of  a  demonstration ;  so  that  there  is  responsibility  in  our 
ef  of  mathematical  theorems. 

A  8chooi-boy  is  obtiged  to  believe  according  to  the  evidence  before  his 
mind,  but  if  the  facts  in  his  lesson-book  are  not  introduced  faithfully  into 
his  mind,  his  muitaken  beliefii  of  history,  would  be  set  down  for  idleness ; 
md  he  wonld  be  a  very  bold  scholar,  who  in  reply  to  rebuke  shoidd  say, 
that  he  answered  ^'to  the  best  of  his  knowleage  and  belief,"  since  his 
knowledge  ought  to  have  been  sounder. 

We  think  the  same  kind  of  blame  belongs  to  Mrs.  Martin's  belief  about 
Christianity ;  (as,  indeed,  we  proved  respecting  Mr.  Holyoake's  autobio- 
graphy of  an  atheist,*)  this  lady  might  not  belie  her  couviction,  but  she 
traduced  Christianity,  when  ahe  declared  respecting  it,  that  it  has  ana- 
themas Ibr  the  bitter  hearted/'  is  ''all  tilings  to  all  men,"  ''led  the  ascetic 
to  the  convent,"  "  the  chivalrous  to  the  crusade,"  and  "  the  cruel  to  the 
stsr-chamber." 

There  is  no  excuse  for  such  amazing  contradictions  of  the  entire  nature 
of  that  rdigion,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  transhited  into  plain  English. 

To  g^ve  such  an  account  of  Christianity,  was  to  deceive  her  readers  on 
aa  important  question,  respecting  which  she  could  have  been  better  in- 
fonnea  by  the  slightest  examination,  and  without  which  examination  she 
ought  not  to  have  written :  and  if  it  is  wrong  to  delude  men  into  any 
temporal  schemes,  by  false  representations,  the  sin  is  greater  when  we 
apnuc  with  such  extraordinary  prejudice  and  perversion  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous neglects.  We  again  ask  all  the  infidel  pens  in  England,  to  prove 
any  such  things  respecting  Christianity ;  and  will  give  them  space  for  all 
the  passages,  proofsy  or  inferences,  that  can  give  the  least  pretence  for 
such  assertions. 

Surely  it  is  vam  to  follow  up  this  misrepresentation  of  the  gospel,  with 
the  sanctified  aspiration, — "  men  wanted  a  less  equivocal  morality ;" — for 
these  ttqpiratioos  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  unequivocal  immorality. 
We  cannot  allow  this  to  pass  as  the  statement  of  an  ardent  lover  of  truth; 
and  so  &r  from  these  being  the  best "  credentials  that  can  be  carried  into 
the  inscmtable  kingdom  of  the  future,"  they  wiU  not  pass  here;  the  ig- 
aoranoe  that  could  oelieve  such  things  is  disgraceful,  the  presumption  of 
teaching  them  damands  a  severer  rebuke. 

We  have  no  desire  to  "  caluminate  the  last  hours  of  the  free-thinker, 
nor  to  utter  the  pious  fraud  over  that  narrow  bed,"  but  we  may  examine 
a  life,  so  ostentatiously  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  one  of  great  excellence, 

*  "  The  Bible  and  the  People."   Vol.  I. 
VOL,  II.  T 
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and  to  which  we  are  under  obligation  for  its  devotedness  to  oar  ealigliten* 
inent :  nor  do  the  living,  who  quote  such  things  with  euloffy^  escape  the 
blame  of  misleading  those  whom  they  profess  to  teach.  If  our  creed 
does  not  teach  us  courtesy/'  it  enforces  justice,  and  requires  truth  and 
honesty  in  all  our  dealings. 

The  specious  and  false  analogy  with  which  Mr.  Holyoake  adorned  his 
funeral  oration, — ^that  as  at  death  men  lay  aside  their  enmities,  so  God  the 
judge  of  all  wUl  enter  into  no  retribution;  is  a  poor  comfort^  drawn  from 
the  excitements  and  varieties  of  human  emotions. 

The  argument  is  immediately  nullified  by  the  assertion,  that  since  infi- 
del and  Christian  struggle  for  one  moraU^,  «/*  ther^  be  a  judee,  he  will 
discern  the  motive  ana  pardon  the  means :  lor  this  implies,  tnat  if  the 
Motitfe  be  bad,  and  the  persons  were  not  struggling  for  one  morality,  the 
judge  might  consistently  punish.  But  on  what  ground  can  a  professed 
atheist  make  any  such  pi*otestations,  and  if  blame  or  pumshment,  after 
death,  be  so  unjust,  where  is  the  g^und  for  eulogies; — sinee  one  is  based 
on  the  same  pnnciple  as  the  other  7 

Not  only  is  the  argument  destroyed  by  this  reference,  but  the  analogy 
is  spoiled  b^  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Martin's  death ;  for  what  man  of  feeling 
would  not,  if  possible,  have  prevented  this  calamity — ^that  she  should 

sink  just  as  the  first  rays  or  prosperity  begun  to  oreak  on  her  lifef* 
But  if'^  there  be  a  God,  he  has  not  acted  as  our  impulses  would  lead 
us  to,  and,  therefore,  the  method  of  reasoning  is  dangerous,  and  contrary 
to  the  actual  facts  of  our  condition.  Nor  is  the  assertion  true  of  all  men  that, 
at  death,  hostilities  are  laid  aside,  since  this  which  is  Mr.  Holyoake's  ana- 
loffy  for  a  "  God  of  love,"  is  violated  in  the  charaeter  of  hie  heroine  ; 
who  distinctly  stipulated  with  her  biographer,  that  her  likes  and  dishhes 
should  be  carried  out  in  her  funeral :  and  thus  an  occasicm  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Holyoake,  does,  and  should,  soften  the  most  hardened,  give  a 
momentary  e;entleness  to  tyranny,  and  drive  all  fends  away, — ^this  very 
occasion  is  chosen  by  Mrs.  Martin,  in  her  last  illness,  as  the  scene  for  ex- 
hibiting her  likes  and  dislikes,  and  revenging,  when  dead,  the  neglects  she 
received  when  living. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Holyoake  object  to  this  inexorable  conduot,  since,  in  a 
parenthesis,  he  applauds  it,  saying — thus  her  courage  and  independence  " 
never  forsook  her :  that  is,  her  aversions  (sometimes  palled  revenge)  were 
not  to  be  softened  by  the  solemnity  of  the  grave. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  domestic  history  of  Mrs.  Martin, 
though  this  also  is  offered  to  us ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  she  lived 
without  marriage,  with  her  second  husband,  whilst  her  first  was  living. 
The  example  is  dangerous,  and  she  who,  whilst  living,  was  the  terror  of 
the  timid  and  the  bold,"  will  be  so  still;  in  the  histcwy  of  a  life,  that  is  a 

tragedy  and  a  moral." 

She  advocated  communisni,  and  saw  that  it  would  lead  to  the  healthy 
despotism  of  the  affections."  Surely,  we  "  require  a  less  equivocal  mo* 
rality,"  than  such  despotism  as  this ;  and  a  less  equivocal  heroine  to  gain 
the  respect  of  the  women  of  England. 

We  write  not  thus  to  reproach  the  dead,  but  to  warn  the  living,  and  to 
reprove  such  as  offer  a  life  of  this  kind  for  the  admiration  and  ^dance  of 
others :  we  do  not  doubt  Mrs.  Martinis  ability,  we  heard  her  m  her  best 
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estate,  confounded  her,  and  filenced  her  oompaniony  Mr.  Owen ;  we  could 
odIt  pity  her,  that  she  had  fallen  into  such  hands ;  nor  does  Mr.  Holy- 
otke'a  account  of  her  acquaintances  enhance  our  respect  for  them. 

For  whilut  she  advocated  "  the  healthy  despotism  of  the  affections," 
she  disappointed  a  certain  class,  because  she  drew  an  austere  line  be- 
tween liberty  and  licentionsness :  so  that  even  her  austerity  made  her 
repolsiTe    to  a  rcUher  large  class,  in  (the)  new  party." 

But  when  we  turn  from  her  life  to  her  death,  there  is  nothmg  to 
brighten  the  picture :  true,  there  happened  to  be  a  beautiful  sunset,  but 
her  snn  was  to  rise  no  more ;  her  creed  had  declared  that  the  inscru- 
table fature  was  scmtiniiad,  and  contained  nothing : — ^it  was  the  last 
dark  day  of  nothingness,'' 

She  was  able  to  die,  in  tha  principles  in  which  she  had  lived ;"  but  if 
this  is  to  prove  their  troth,  there  will  oe  too  great  a  majority  on  the  other 
side.  Yet  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  "  too  wise  to  murmur,  and 
too  brave  to  fear ;"  or,  why  should  the  sight  of  Mr.  Holyoake  make  her 
weep?  Had  he  no  consolation  to  offer  her?  Do  the  aepai'ting  Chris- 
tians weep  at  the  approach  of  their  spiritual  advisers?  Do  they  not  rather 
far^hten  up  with  a  lib  instinct  with  immortality  ? 

How  then  had  she  shortened  the  reign  of  that  retaliative  theology, 
wkichj  like  a  dark  cloud,  spi*eads  itself  over  existence  "  ?  There  was  no 
light  in  the  new  revelation,  and,  hence,  she  concealed  her  approaching 
end  from  her  attendants,  that  she  might  postpone  their  grief— it  was  the 
onlj  alleviation  tbsy  could  obtain :  but  tnough  she  had  renounced  her 
creed,"  she  had  n^t  renounced  her  lot " — this  was  beyond  her  power ;  nor 
could  her  friends  afford  any  relief — agony  mas  the  eloquent  and  Jitting 
reqtdem  "  for  the  close  of  tnis  dreadful  tragedy. 

The  death  scene  of  a  Christian  is  a  very  different  picture,  the  voice  of 
the  dergyman  that  mingled  with  Mr.  Holyoake's,  would  speak  of  a 
brighter  prospect,  and  those  mourners  might  return  with  chastened  sor- 
row, with  devout  resignation,  and,  as  the  setting  sun  shone  on  them,  they 
woidd  return  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  rise  again  to-motrow,  and 
shine  upon    a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Vainly  does  infidelity  seek  to  win  the  affections,  by  its  death^bed 
scenes;  we  know  not  the  meaning  of  Mrs.  Martin's  deprecatory  signs,  it 
is  Mr.  Holyoake's  interpretation,  that  she  thus  intimated  that  thej  snould 
moderate  their  grief :  it  might  sigpufy  something  else ;  and  be  but  the 
moomfiiil  echo  of  those  heart-sickening  words, — it's  au  oyer." 

Is  this  the  best  life  and  death  jou  have  wherewith  to  captivate  the 
world?  Are  these  last  words  the  grand  triumph  and  consummation  to 
which,  by  pamphlets,  lectures,  ana  discussions,  you  would  elevate  the 
world  ?  Truly  it  is  cold  comfort :  a  forbidding  prospect,  a  tragedy,  an 
example,  ana  a  moral ;"  and  how,  if  it  is  not  all  over,  if  there 
sJunUd  be  a  jud^pe,  and  the  Saviour  rejected  ?  Consider  the  two  gospels : 
the  Christian  dies,  and  says  it  is  all  BEaiNNiNO ;  the  atheist  hopes 
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"DIVINE  SOCIALISM;  or,  THE  MAN  CHRIST 
JESUS."* 


This  is  a  yery  important  and  useful  little  book,  deserving'  extensiye  cir> 
culation;  it  is  enpeciallj  adapted  to  present  the  gospel  in  an  attractiye 
form  to  the  minds  of  the  suspicious  and  sceptical. 

>  The  buman  element  in  our  Lord's  character,  its  fitness  to  our  haman 
condition,  is,  perhaps,  too  much  overlooked  in  moilem  theology.  We 
«hall  let  Mr.  Hall  speak  for  himself,  by  some  characteristic  passages,  such 
as  will  convey  an  iaea  of  the  leading  prindplee  of  the  work. 

To  our  taste,  the  introduction  is  rattier  too  ornate,  but  there  is  no  lack 
of  vigour  and  directness  as  he  proceeds  with  the  important  theme.  Tlie 
reason  for  the  failure  of  all  other  schemes  is  well  put : — 

.  "  Is  there  no  truth  in  philosophy,  and  abstract  principles,  and  just  laws, 
and  constitutional  governments  ?  Far  otherwise !  But  they  possess  no 
inward  life.  TVe  must  look  to  a  higher  source  than  earth.  The  ruin 
cannot  raise  itself.  He  who  first  planted  the  garden  must  restore  it.  He 
who  first  reared  the  temple  must  rebuild  it.  The  attempts  of  philoso- 
phers, politicians,  philantnropists,  have  always  ended  in  aij^appointment. 
But  God  has  instituted  a  plan  of  reformation,  and  this,  in  proportion  as 
men  have  believed  it  and  developed  it,  has  never  failed.  This  and  this 
alone,  when  fully  canied  out,  will  bind  up  that  which  is  broken,  will  gather 
together  the  sundered  sections  of  the  great  human  family,  and  bring 
alKtut  a  Divine  Socialism,  that  ffolden  age,  that  premised  Millenium,  when 
love  and  happiness  shall  reign  thi-oufi^h  the  wide  world !  The  founder  of 
this  Divine  Socialism,  the  A'amer  and  first  link  in  this  bond  of  universal 
brotherhood,  is  the  *  MAN  CHRIST  JESUS!' 

''The  object  of  this  book  is  to  direct  attention  to  Jesus  as  the  only 
effectual  regenerator  of  society,  who,  in  order  to  purify,  gladden,  and  save 
mankind,  to  soothe  our  sorrows  and  sanctify  our  trials,  and  efiect  a  true 
socialism  which  in  time  shall  make  eaith  resemble  heaven,  laid  aside  his 
heavenly  glory,  assumed  our  nature,  encountered  our  foes,  and  endured 
our  trials, — wlio,  in  order  thoroughly  to  identify  himself  with  us,  became 
'  paitaker  of  our  flesh  and  blood,'  was  '  in  all  points  tried  like  as  we  are,' 
and  'was  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.' 

''  God  in  his  compassion  reaches  down  to  us.  '  The  word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men ! 
Great  is  the  mystery  of  o^odliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  As 
Deity,  he  was  too  far  off  mr  our  conception  and  our  love,  and  so  he 
came  to  us  in  our  own  nature,  revealing  in  a  manner  we  could  compre- 
hend, the  greatness  of  his  mercy,  drawmg  us  to  himself  '  with  the  cords 
of  a  man,  with  bauds  of  love.' 

''That  Jesus  was  Divine,  is  a  truth  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity, giving  meaning  and  power  to  the  whole  system.  But  the  real 
humanity  of  Christ,  is  a  truth  equally  important,  though  one  which  in 
the  zealous  maintainance  of  his  Divinity,  has  been  sometimes  too  much 

•  «  Divine  Socialism ;  or,  '  Th«  Man  Christ  Jeeos.' "  By  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  BJL. 
London :  John  Snow,  35^  Patemosfeer-row. 
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oreilooked.  Man  was  so  widely  sundered  from  his  Maker,  that  a  media- 
tor was  required  to  break  the  distance.  But  such  a  mediator  must  neces- 
nrilj  partake  uf  my  nature.  If  he  is  not  dime,  in  touching  him,  I  am 
stOl  ftr  from  God ;  but  if  he  is  not  human,  I  am  unable  to  approach  him 
at  alL  If,  being  only  man,  he  is  on  my  side  the  gulph,  being  only  God, 
be  is  on  the  other,  and  to  cross  it  remains  an  impossibility.  The  real  hu- 
aanity  of  Christ  therefore  is  a  precious  truth  to  those  who  lonff  to  be 
re-nnitad  to  their  Hearenljr  Father.  It  was  prominently  held  before  the 
early  Christians.  ^  There  is  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
MAN  CHRIST  JESUS.'  The  apostle  John  declares  that '  every  spirit 
that  oonfesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Jlesh  is  not  of  Cfod.' 
And,  as  if  to  keep  the  reality  of  human  nature  before  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  soeh  proofs  of  his  deity,  Jesus  frequently  spoke  of  himself  as 
'the  Son  of  MAN.' 

''The  world  was  in  a  state  of  moral  stagnation.  Philosophy  had  neither 
eertainty  nor  power.  Judaism  had  become  dogma  without  spirit.  Jesus 
came  to  exhibit  truth  with  a  living  energy,  so  as  to  make  it  loved  and 
practised.  Men  were  spiritually  (&rk,  but  he  came  as  the  '  light  of  the 
world.'  They  were  dead,  but  he  quickened  them  b^  coming  amongst 
them  as  the  life.  'That  which  was  from  the  beginmng,  whicn  we  have 
BEARD,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
UPON,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life ;  for  the 
LIFE  WAS  MANIFESTED,  and  WO  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew 
mto  you  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested 
unto  us ;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye 
aliK)  may  have  fellowship  with  us,  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  Here  is  Divine  Socialism!  Fel- 
lowship with  one  another,  by  fellowship  with  God,  through  the  manifested 
life  of  Grod,  in  the  '  Man  Christ  Jesus.'  He  did  not  merely  declare  that 
God  was  love,  he  came  and  exhibited  it  He  did  not  from  neaven  preach 
virtue*  he  dwelt  on  earth  and  lived  it.  We  need  to  have  truth  embodied 
and  brought  near  to  us.  We  have  symyathies  with  what  is  human, 
which  cannot  be  felt  towards  that  whicn  is  divine.  Thus  men  have  ever 
been  prone  to  hero-worship,  defying  the  wisest  and  strongest  amongst 
themselves.  Precept  requires  illustration ;  we  look  for  example.  But  in 
in  copying  the  best  of  human  models,  as  these  are  all  defective,  we  neces- 
sarily imitate  theu:  imperfections  too.  Men  will  not  be  better  than  their 
gods.  The  votaries  of  Bacchus,  Mars,  and  Venus,  will  indulge  in  de- 
bauchery, cruelty,  and  lust.  Jesus  has  supplied  the  great  want  of  hu- 
maiuty,  he  has  come  as  our  Divine  Hero,  if  we  receive  him  as  such,  we 
shall  resemble  him.  His  example  we  may  safely  follow  in  every  point. 
There  needs  but  universal  worship  to  be  rendered  to  him,  for  eutn  to  re- 
semble heaven. 

**  As  mere  notions  have  little  power,  Jesus  appealed  to  our  senses  by 
living  among  men.  His  whole  life  was  a  mighty  sermon !  And  how 
doquendy  did  it  appeal  to  men's  hearts !  This  was  the  theology  of  the 
early  Church.  Before  any  creeds  were  drawn  up,  any  system  of  doctrine 
prepared,  the  life  of  Christ  filled  the  hearts  and  governed  the  actions  of 
men.  The  gospel  preceded  the  epistle.  Why  have  we  a  four-fold  ver- 
sion of  that  wonderxul  narrative,  but  to  show  us  the  importance  of  study- 
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ing  it  ?  The  apostles  did  not  so  much  preach  theobgj  as  Christ.  That 
first  sermon  by  Peter  when  three  thousand  were  concerted,  was  a  pro* 
clamation  of  Vhritt.  Men  were  directed  to  him  as  a  living  Saviour. 
They  were  to  ezercuie  fsdth  in  Am,  not  in  Churches^  creeds,  and  dogmas* 
iieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  'We  preach  Clirist  crucified.'  The 
Oalatians  were  reminded,  though  literally  they  had  not  beheld  the  Saviour, 
that '  before  their  eyes  Jesus  Christ  had  been  evidently  set  forth  crucified 
among  them:' — so  much  was  Paul's  {^reaching  an  exhibition  of  Christ. 

Christianity  was  inseparable  from  its  founder.  We  may  adhere  to  the 
Baconian  philosophy  tma  be  i^orant  of  its  author,  or  condemn  his  cha- 
racter when  known.  But  Christianity  is  faith,  love,  and  obedience  exer- 
cised towards  a  personal  Christ.  Thus  the  apostles  ever  spake  and  wrote* 
But  in  later  years  the  system  has  been  divorced  from  its  founder.  Men 
have  often  been  theologians  without  being  Christians.  Creeds,  dogmas^ 
systems.  Churches,  have  usurped  the  place  of  Christ  Men  have  haa 
mith  in  doctrines  rather  than  faith  in  Jesus.  In  proportion  as  .A«,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesui^  has  been  lost  sight  of,  Christianity  has  become  formal, 
a  philosophy  ana  not  a  life.  In  wrangling  about  words,  the  yoice  of 
Jesus  has  been  unheard ;  in  disputing  for  the  Saviour's  seamless  coat,  the 
crucified  one  has  been  for^tten.  We  want  now,  what  the  world  has  always 
wanted,  an  earnest  fiuth  m  a  personal  Christ.  We  need  to  feel  him  as  a 
living  presence,  showing  us,  in  his  own  conduct,  how  to  live,  and  impel- 
ling  us  by  the  mighty  force  of  love  to  '  walk  in  his  steps." 

'<  Contemplate,  then,  the  life  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  'bom 
of  a  woman.^  He  was  a  partaker  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  not  in  semblance 
only,  but  with  every  human  fiu^ulty  and  every  natural  infirmity.  He  was 
a  helpless  babe;  a  child,  both  in  mind  and  body ;  he  ' incr^sed  in  wis- 
dom and  stature:'  he  hungered,  thirsted,  wept!  What  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  God !  How  in  earnest  was  he  to  save  mankind,  when  he  conde- 
scended to  stoop  so  low  to  lift  us  up !  And  what  dignity  belong  to  man ! 
Christ  wore  my  nature !  Better  than  all  pleas  of  abstract  right — sub- 
versive of  all  sophistries  of  necessity  and  policy  in  justification  of  wrong- 
doing, is  this  great  fact,— Christ  was  a  Man  1  Dare  I  oppress  my  brother 
because  he  is  poor,  unlettered,  weak,  or  because  his  skin  is  dancer  than 
my  own?  Se  is  a  man!  and  in  trampling  on  him  I  insfdt  the  nature 
which  Je9U$ for  ever  dignified 

Perhaps  the  most  forcible  passage  in  this  tractate  is  the  one  describing 
the  objections  some  raise  against  Christianity,  firom  the  inconsistency  <m 
those  who  profess  it  \— 

^'Tou  are  asked  to  believe  in  Christianity,  but  you  are  sus- 
picious of  it  and  hold  aloof,'  as  if  it  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
wrong^.  You  perhaps  are  saying  in  reply  to  such  appeals-— 'I  look  up- 
on Christianity  only  as  one  of  the  numerous  systems  oy  which  the  world 
is  checked  in  its  intellectual,  social,  and  political  progress.  It  has  been 
employed  as  an  engine  for  cramping  the  minds  of  men,  and  fastening  on 
them  the  chains  of  a  spiritual  despotism  more  terrible  than  any  mere 
physical  thraldom.  Its  history  has  in  great  measure  been  one  of  con* 
tention,  and  its  march  tracked  with  blood.   What  terrible  persecutions 
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bis  it  instigated^  inflicting  tortures  the  mere  recital  of  which  makes  the 
blood  boil  with  indication  at  the  cruelties  to  which  superstition  may 
urge  its  votaries !  miat  a  gloomy  record  would  a  ifaithful  nistory  of  the 
Churoh  present,  of  bitter  controversies,  and  political  intrijpes,  and  bloody 
vars,  what  a  terrible  picture  of  captives  pining  away  lite  in  dismal  dun- 
seom^  and  torture  chambers  ringing*  with  the  shrieks  of  their  dislocated 
Bleeding  victim^  and  fires  surrounded  by  demons  in  human  form,  in 
vhich  not  men  alone,  but  delicate  women  and  feeble  children  are  being 
bnmt  to  death,  and  all  for  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the  truth  of  his  gospel  1 
And  thongh  such  atrocities  are  no  longer  enacted,  we  have  to  thank  the 
^read  of  enlightenment  and  liberal  principles,  for  the  spirit  of  persecution 
is  still  vigorous,  and  only  needs  opportunity  for  its  manifestation.  Evi« 
dance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  way  in  wnich  free  inauiry  is  often  con* 
detuned,  and  opinions  contrary  to  the  received  &ith  aeuounced,  in  the 
mode  in  which  men  are  held  up  to  scorn  for  their  creed,  and  in  the  in- 
tolerance with  which  controversy  is  often  wa^ed  on  the  most  trifling 
pcnntB,  between  the  numberless  sects  into  whicn  Christians  are  divide<^ 
leadmg  a  b^r^tander  to  infer  that  if  the  tongue  and  the  pen  can  exhibit  so 
mach  ilBrocity,  the  rack  and  the  stake,  or,  at  least,  the  prison  and  the 
penal  setdement  would  be  invoked,  were  it  practicable,  m  order  to  con- 
vince the  heretic,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  his  pernicious  notions.' 

'''I  see,  moreover,'  continues  our  friend,  'that  the  worst  abuses  have 
been  defended,  and  the  most  salutary  forms  resisted,  on  the  plea  of  Chris- 
tianity. King-craft  has  been  uphdd  by  priest-craft,  and  tyranny  has 
mofiled  itself  up  in  the  doak  of  piety,  reaceable  and  loyal  citizens  have 
been  deprived  of  political  privileges  because  their  religious  opinions  were 
thoogfat'to  dishonour  the  gospel,  and  because  thej  were  too  conscientious 
to  pronounce  a  shibboleth  which  they  did  not  beheve.  Injustice  has  been 
sanctioned  under  pretence  of  honour  done  to  God.  Christianity  has  been 
a  plea  for  levying  additional  taxes,  which  have  been  wrunfi^,  not  merely 
from  professea  friends,  but  from  open  foes,  in  order  that  if  they  refused 
the  homage  of  the  heart,  they  should,  at  least,  render  that  of  the  purse, 
or  as  if  the  saints  cared  little  for  the  former,  if  only  they  could  make  sure 
of  the  latter.'  I  see  that  Christianity  is  only  another  competitor  among 
the  crowd  of  candidates  for  station,  power,  and  wealth,  nestnng  in  palaces, 
creeping  up  to  thrones,  and  luxuriatm^  in  the  good  things  of  this  life.  I 
see  its  ministers  aspiring  to  princes,  mtriguing  at  courts,  controlling  se- 
Bates,  enacting  laws,  and  ruling  with  worldly  authority  vast  nations  of 
men.  I  see  them  assuming  sacerdotal  pre-eminence,  claiming  special 
Divine  prerogatives,  professmg  to  dispense  heavenly  grace,  and  erecting 
for  themselves  a  sovereignty  over  the  consciences  of  men.  I  see  others 
not  open  to  such  a  charge,  but  still  allied  to  the  party  of  the  wealthy  few 
rather  than  that  of  the  poor  and  toiling  many,  flattering  the  great,  and 
excusing  their  crimes,  discouraging  the  cause  of  popular  progress,  advo- 
eating  the  continuance  of  things  as  they  are,  rather  than  labouring  to 
make  them  what  they  should  be,  following  the  fashion  of  the  world,  vo- 
taries of  respectability  rather  than  of  truth,  without  large  sympathies  and 
a  generous  demre,  at  any  pei'sonal  sacrifice,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and,  too  often,  more  anxious  to  secure  tne  fleece  than  to  benefit 
the  flock.   I  see  Christians  zealous  for  points  of  doctrine,  but  lamentably 
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apathetic  in  advancing'  the  ph jracal,  intellectaal,  and  social  interests  of 
men.  I  see  them  torn  into  factionn,  wrangling*  with  each  other  on  subtle 
distinctions,  while  advocating  liberty  of  opinion  for  themselves,  often  prac- 
tioally  denying  it  to  others,  and  setting  up  their  individual  notion  as  tests 
of  character,  contending  for  creeds  and  formulas  and  ceremonies,  rather 
than  emulating  one  another  in  justice,  and  mercy,  and  love.  I  see  reli- 
gion assumed  as  a  mask,  behind  which  villany  may  be  the  more  securely 
perpetrated,  so  that  when  I  learn  that  a  man  professes  to  be  pious,  I  am 
specially  on  my  guard,  lest  he  cheat  me  in  business,  or  beti-ay  my  confi- 
dence, or  malign  my  reputation.  I  see  Christianity  sanctioning  unjust 
wars,  and  banners  consecrated  by  its  priosts,  uplifted  in  front  of  desolating 
armies,  and  beckoning  on  to  butchery  and  piliage,  a  furious  and  lioentioas 
soldiery.  I  see  the  aborigines  of  distant  climes  ever  driven  farther  and 
faither  back  into  the  forest  and  the  desert,  and  advantage  taken  of  the 
petty  ebullitions  of  their  sense  of  unmerited  wrongs  to  exterminate  whole 
tribes  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  vengeance,  thus  ever  extending  the 
limits  of  an  already  overgrown  '  Christian  '  empire.  I  see  that  atrocious 
system  which  subjects  one  race  of  men  to  be  the  cattle  of  another  race, 
and  practically  denies  their  claim  to  humanity,  sanctioned  and  upheld  bj 
professors  of  the  gospel,  so  that,  from  the  auction  mart,  where  they  have 
for  ever  sundered  the  dearest  ties,  men  will  come  to  take  part  in  a  prayer 
meeting,  and  from  flogging  their  slaves  in  the  field,  to  preach  to  the 
saints  m  the  Church.  I  hear  that  slavery  derives  its  strongest  support 
from  ecclesiastical  confederations,  and  that  the  Bible  is  quoted  in  its  de- 
fence. I  see — ^but  time  would  fail  me  in  enumerating  all  the  reasons 
which  I  have  for  looking  suspiciously  at  Christianity,  as  not  the  true 
friend  of  the  manv,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.' 

We  may  think  such  a  charge  as  this,  in  many  points  exaggemted, 
and  in  others  altogether  untrue,  but,  whatever  our  opinion  of  its  validity, 
it  is  a  fact  that  such  a  charge  is  made  by  multitudes,  and  felt  by  still 
more,  who  hesitate  to  g^ve  it  expression.  Such  feelings  as  these  are  at  the 
bottom  of  that  indifference  to  religion  which  so  lamentably  prevails  among 
the  great  nu&sses  of  society,  and  it  becomes  Christians,  instead  of  con- 
temptuously closing  their  ears  a^inst  such  objections,  to  apply  themselvoi 
vigorously  to  their  refutation.   What  reply  (mall  we  make? — 
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JRecieto*  and  CrUieitmt  in  our  next. 
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"Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  1  Thess.  12. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  WIN  IT; 
Or,  the  Moral  of  our  Lord's  Temptation. 

(  Continued  from  page  103.^ 

CHAPTER     IV.  SCENE  I. 

Passion  and  Principle. 

This  first  trial  will  appear  to  involvey  fundamentally ,  the  regulation 
9f  bodily  appetites  and  passions;  and  to  draw  a  distinction  between  their 
l^imate  and  improper  gratification:  this  will  plainly  be  seen,  when  we 
try  its  relation  to  all  mankind.  To  prepare  for  this  view  of  the  subject, 
we  need  only  consider,  that  Adam's  first  temptation  is  given  under  the 
tame  symbol — that  of  eating: — ''And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and 
pat  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  di*ess  it  and  to  keep  it.  And  the 
Lard  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  tne  garden  thou 
mayest  freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
ihoii  sbdt  not  eat  of  it:  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
sorely  die."— (Gen.  ii.  15 — 17.)  It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that 
some  gross  and  latent  views  of  the  first  sin  are  hei-e  sufficiently  set  aside, 
by  the  fact,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge,  of  which  Adam  was  not  to  eat, 
was  pointed  out,  as  existing,  before  Eve  was  created. 

The  temptation  itself  is  described.  Gen.  iii.  1 — 6 : — "  Now  the  serpent 
was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  fidd  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden?  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent. 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  but  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto 
the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day 
ve  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
blowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  de- 
sifod  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and 
gave  also  unto  her  husband  witli  her;  and  he  did  eat."    Here  the  idea  of 
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eating  is  given  as  the  form  or  principle  of  sin ;  and,  no  doubt,  so  as  to 
incluae,  in  principle,  all  improper  bodiiv  gratifications.  The  notice  in  the 
next  verse,  that  they  perceived  themselves  to  be  naked;  is  a  form  of  con- 
veying this  truth,  that  sin  brings  shame:  the  whole  is  an  emblematic 
fact.  Whilst  the  shame  which  degrades  and  sophisticates  men,  in  their 
relations  to  one  another,  inducing  hyprocisy  or  clothing  of  pretences,  ( as  ths 
barren  jia-treey  which  our  Lord  cursed:)  is  also  associated  with  a  slavish 
and  condemnatorv  fear  before  God :  as  the  whole  after-scene  teaches. 

And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons. 
And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  m  the 
cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  And  the  Lord  God  called 
unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou?  And  he  said,  I  heard 
thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked ;  and  I 
hid  myself.  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wMt  naked?  Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest 
not  eat  ?  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  he  with 
me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto 
the  woman.  What  is  this  tluit  thou  hast  done  ?  And  the  woman  said. 
The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat."— (Gen.  iii.  7 — ^13.) 

Here  is  hiding  from  God,  after  sin ;  it  is  only  when  we  are  livine  ac- 
cording to  his  law,  that  we  can  openly  look  u{X)n  his  face.  Hence,  tnere- 
ibre,  sin  brings  shame  towards  men,  (unless  when  carried  to  the  searing 
of  conscience  and  decency,)  as  well  as  fear,  slavery,  and  dislike  towards 
God :  it  introduces  all  those  forms  of  hyproerisy,  shuffling,  excuses,  and 
lies ;  and  that  servile  fear,  which  is  servitude. 

Hence  also,  the  manv  pretences  of  religions,  the  groves  of  idol  wop- 
•hq),  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and  will-w<M«nip,  by  which  mankind  has 

SVBRTWHBRE,  HID  ITSELF  AMONG  THB  TREES,  0$^  loSt  that  SOCred 

consciousness  of  JHwne  favour ^  which  Christ  alone  can  restore  unto  the 
world.  But,  dooming  sons  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  slavery  gives 
place  to  adoption;  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear;  we  willingly  meet  Grod 
m  the  garden,-i-the  paradise  of  gospel  promises ;  as  b«np  justified  by 
faith  we  have  peace  with  God,  t&ough  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghnst ;  by  whom 
also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  (of  Divine  communion) 
wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  uie  glory  of  God"~in  his  im- 
mediate presence ;  instead  of  shrinldng  as  guilty  horn  his  i^tproaeh.— 
(Bom.  V.  1,  3.) 

This  then  was  the  one  ofiiance"  by  which  sin  entered  into  the  worid, 
through  one  sinner  Adam,  who  began  it,  or  gave  it  entrance ;  and  so 
death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  &r  that  all  have  sinned ;  all  have  kept 
up  what  Adam  begui;  it  entered  into  the  world  by  him ;  it  is  eowtmued 
in  the  world  by  others. 

And  this  may  partly  explain  to  us,  that  difficult  passage  in  Bomans 
(chap.  V.  12 — ^31,)  where  one  sin  or  offence  is  frequently  mentioned,  as 
reigning  unto  death,  over  all :  that  one  mii,  is  the  first  in  this  aeries  of 
temptations ;  offences  connected  with  bodily  passions  and  appetites :  an 
offance  in  which  the  world  in  eeneral  has  shared :  it  does  not  mean  one 
action; — ^the  one  action  of  AouEun;  but  one  sort  of  ofienoe;  one  kind  of 
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an — into  wkicli  Adam  and  all  men  have  fallen.  That  one  sin  was  enough 
to  condemn  all  men  who  committed  it^  but  men  have  not  stopped  at  this; 
they  hare  fallen  into  other  Bins,  intended  in  the  after  parts  of  this  tempta- 
tion. And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  saying,  Christ's  righteousness  is 
Jrom  «Mmy  offeneeB;  from  all  sorts  of  ein ;  not  only  the  one  in  which 
W6^  tike  Adiam,  sinned ;  but  the  others  which  are  not  laid  to  Adam's 
charge^ — which  were  not  included  in  the  temptations  of  paradise.  So 
then,  ''the  judgment  was  of  one  ( sort  of )  offence  unto  condemnation,  but 
the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  (all  sorts  of  sins)  unto  ji»tification." — 
(Rom.  16.) 

And  when  we  say  it  is  ^^one  sin,''  one  sort  of  offence, — tlie^first  thing 
Christ  was  tried  in,  and  the  only  thing  that  Adam  was  tried  in;  we 
mast  not  forget,  that  this  one  sin  has  a  great  many  othei*8  associated  with 
it;  first,  the  evils  we  may  do  in  order  to  gratify  this  one  sin;  and  secondly, 
the  lies,  evasioDB,  hypocrisies  by  which  we  seek  to  cover  or  extenuate  the 
an  when  committed ;  and  thirdly,  the  many  otlier  sins  that  must  be  com- 
mitted, to  ke^  up  a  fiu^,  or  to  continue  the  evil  in  question ; — ^the  colla- 
teral and  consistent  actions,  by  which  we  must  carry  out  what  is  begun. 

That  we  may  understand  in  what  res{)ect  even  eating  mtnr  be  sinful  in 
certain  circamstances,  (though  here  it  is  but  a  symM  of  other  bodily 
gratificadoDS,)  notice  that,  the  eating  of  the  shewbread  was  forbidden  to 
all  bat  the  priests ;  and  it  was  only  very  peculiar  circumstances,  as  those 
of  David  and  his  famished  followers,  that  could  render  it  justifiable 
under  the  Jewish  di^nsation.  In  any  other  case,  such  an  entrance  into 
the  sanctuary  and  eating  the  bread  would  have  been  sacrilege. 

We  may  partly  understand  this  by  other  illustrations,  as  the  case  of 
Jonathan: — ^'^And  the  men  of  Israel  were  distressed  that  day:  for  Saul 
had  allured  Uie  pe<^e,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  any  food 
until  evening,  that  I  may  be  avenged  on  my  enemies.  So  none  of  the 
people  tasted  «ny  food.  And  aU  tney  of'  the  land  came  to  a  wood;  and 
there  was  honey  upon  the  ground.  And  when  the  people  were  come  into 
the  wood,  behold,  the  honey  dropped ;  but  no  man  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth:  for  the  people  feared  the  oath.  But  Jonathan  heard  not  when  his 
fiitiier  ehfoged  tne  people  with  the  oath :  wherefore  he  put  forth  the  end 
<^  the  rod  that  f»as  in  nis  hand,  and  dipped  it  in  an  honeycomb,  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth ;  and  his  eyes  were  enlightened.  Then  answered 
<»e  of  the  peo]^,  and  said.  Thy  father  straighUy  charged  the  peo}de  with 
an  oath,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  any  food  this  day.  And 
the  peofde  were  faint.  Then  said  Jonathan,  My  father  hath  troubled  the 
hmd :  see,  I  pray  you,  how  my  eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I 
tasted  a  little  of  tms  honey.  How  much  more^  if  haply  the  people  had 
eaten  freely  to  day  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies  which  they  found?  for 
had  there  not  been  now  a  much  gi^eater  slaughter  among  the^Philistines?" 
--(1  Sam.  ziv*  24 — 30.)  His  eyes  being  enlightened  means,  that  he  was 
refreshed  and  brightened  up  from  fatigue  and  hunger.  This  expression 
may  remind  some,  by  a  likeness,  in  ontward  rather  than  inward  meaning, 
of  the  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  primitive  sin, — ''their  eyes 
vers  opened;"  they  were  sinfully  conscious  ot  what  sin  was: — as  some 
who  lose  their  native  simplicity  and  unsuspectingness ;  who,  at  firsts  im- 
(ierstaod  ni>  double  meaning  of  well  wrapped  up  pollution ;  but  get  to 
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know  the  world ;  see  life,  in  its  vilest  schools.  These  are  knowing*  of 
good  and  evil,— of  good  lost,  and  evil  gained.  Such  of  course  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  applied  to  Jonathan,  his  eyes  were  enlightened : — 
he  brightened  up  by  being  refreshed. 

This  act  of  eating,  on  tne  part  of  Jonathan,  would  have  been  a  sin,  bad 
he  known  and  agreed  to  his  father's  rash  oath :  but  being  ignorant,  it  was 
no  sin.  Still  we  read,  that  Saul  suspecting  some  evil,  set  tlie  people  on 
one  side,  himself  and  Jonathan  on  the  other,  and  cast  lots,  to  see  wno  had 
done  some  evil :  the  lot  fell  between  him  and  Jonathan :  and  on  castinff' 
again,  the  lot  fell  on  Jonathan. — (Read  1  Sam.  xiv.  48 — 45.)  I  did 
but  taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  mine  hand, 
and,  lo,  I  must  die."  True  it  was  in  appearance  a  trifling  act,  but  had  it 
been  done  knowingly  in  violation  of  a  sacred  engagement,  it  would  have 
been  a  sin.  As  it  happened,  Jonathan  being  ignorant,  had  committed  no 
sin  at  all :  and,  therefore,  was  deservedly  aci^uitted.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  a  warning  against  rash  vows,  by  which  the  conscience  may  be 
ensnared :  and  it  may  be  that  the  sin  of  breaking,  is  not  always  so  great 
as  the  sin  and  folly  of  making  them.  When  the  vow  is  for  a  sinful  pur- 
pose ;  as  for  revenge  or  murder ;  like  the  men  who  bound  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  eat  or  drink,  till  they  had  killed  Paul,  (Acts  zxiii.  12);  or,  like 
Herod,  who  promised  the  daughter  of  Herodius  with  an  oath  to  give 
her  whatsoever  she  would  ask ; ' — in  these  cases,  it  is  a  sin  not  to  break 
the  oath ; — to  perform  it,  is  to  back  one  sin  with  another. 

The  question  is  difFei*ent  altogether,  when  we  have  a  divine  command, 
or  a  conscientious  conviction  against  any  act,  since  then  to  commit  the  act, 
however  simple,  is  to  sin  against  conscience  and  God  :  it  may  be  a  bodily 
action,  but  it  is  a  mental  or  moral  sin.  Such  was  the  case  with  Adam ; 
such  is  the  case  with  all  violations  of  right  in  our  bodily  gratifications ; 
such  was  plainly  the  course  suggested  to  the  Saviour.  This  may  be  still 
further  illustrated,  by  the  history  of  the  seduced  prophet.  ''And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  sat  at  the  table,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  the 
prophet  that  brought  him  back :  and  he  cried  unto  the  man  of  Grod  that 
came  from  Judah,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  bast 
disobeyed  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  commandment 
which  the  Lord  thy  Ood  commanded  thee,  but  camest  back,  and  hast 
eaten  bread  and  drunk  water  in  the  place,  of  the  which  the  LORD  did 
say  to  thee,  Eat  no  bread,  and  drink  no  water ;  thy  carcase  shall  not  come  i 
unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathera.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  he  had  I 
eaten  bread,  aod  after  he  had  drunk,  that  he  saddled  ror  him  the  aas, 
wit,  for  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought  back.  And  when  he  was 
^ne,  a  lion  met  him  by  the  way,  and  slew  him:  and  his  carcase  was  cast 
m  the  way,  and  the  aas  stood  by  it,  the  lion  also  stood  by  the  carcase." — 
— (1  Kings  xiii.  20 — 24.)  This  may  seem  very  severe;  but  it  was  not 
for  mere  eating ;  it  was  for  doing  so  in  the  face  of  a  command,  and  thus 
defying  God,  that  the  calamity  came  upon  him.  So,  indeed,  all  enjoy- 
ments are  good  and  right  in  their  place  ;  it  is  the  irregular,  excessive,  in- 
discriminate, and  prohibited  indulgence,  that  is  sinfuL  This  case,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  great  interest  and  some  difficulty,  and,  therefore,  deserves 
a  separate  consideration  :  which  it  has  well  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Nares,  M.A.,  in  a  series  of  discourses,  preached  to  the  Hon. 
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Sode^  of  Linooln's  Inn :  Discourse  YII.^  on  the  History  of  the  Seduced 
Prophet.  This  author  has  i^so  published  an  admhtible  work  on  The 
Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  &c." 

It  is  enough  here  to  perceive  how  eating  was  his  fall ;  as  being  an  in- 
stance of  simiing  against  the  known  dictates  of  duty  and  the  will  of  Qod. 
Our  reason  is  given  us,  to  govern  our  appetites ;  we  are  to  think  of  con- 
science, as  weH  as  of  sense ;  and  remember^  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone ;  this  man,  to  remove  the  inconvenience  of  hunger,  laid  asi^ 
ail  vigilance  and  duty : — he  mm  tempted  through  his  bodily  appetites. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  Lord ;  he  came  on  a  mission,  ana  was  here 
in  the  wilderness  contemplating  his  future  course ;  its  dangers  and  impor- 
tance :  and  he  who  tempted  Adam  in  Paradise  to  eat,  began  with  the 
same  temptation — ^but  he  met  with  his  conqueror.  The  first  Adam 
faUed  at  the  first  temptatiofi ;  his  perfection  broke  down  at  tne  only  trial 
be  had :  all  we  know  of  him,  is  his  sin.  And  Satan  thus  successful  over 
THE  FIRST  MODEL  MAN^  tried  the  Same  scheme  with  thb  second  model 

HAN. 

I'be  first  Adam  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  fell  to  the  earth :  the 
second  Adam  was  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And,  therefore,  though  Satan 
came  to  Christ,  "when  he  was  an  himgred,"  to  take  advantafi^e  of  a 
bodily  appetite,  to  see  if,  though  the  Spirit  were  willing,  the  flesn  bemg 
weak,  would  not  afford  a  safe  and  easy  point  of  attack;  he  failed  in  the 
attempt. 

So  far  then  we  have  seen,  that  the  temptations  of  Christ  were  suited  to 
his  circumstances  as  Messiah ;  that  our  temptations  arise  out  of  our  pas- 
sions, principles,  and  circumstances,  and  we  have  to  resist  the  Devil  in 
these :  that  the  temptations  of  Christ  are  a  specimen  of  ours,  this  first 
being  the  regulation  of  our  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  by  the  light  of 
conscience  and  Gkni's  word :  that  eating  and  other  gratifications  are  not 
siafiil  in  themselves,  but  from  their  being  out  of  place,  and  involving  dis- 
honour to  God  and  degradation  to  ourselves :  that  this  first  temptation 
of  Christ,  is  the  one  trial  of  Adam ;  whose  sin  (like  ours)  brought  shame, 
bjprocrisy,  alienation  firom  God,  and  a  train  of  other  evils :  that  whilst 
this  one,  nrst  kind  of  offence,  condemned  Adam  and  all  who  have  followed 
bim  in  it ;  we  have  gone  further  into  other  sins ;  but  the  free  gift  of  par- 
don by  Christ,  covers  many  ofiences ; — all  sorts  of  sin  :  that,  therefore, 
whilst  the  first  Adam  or  model  man  failed  ;  the  second  Adam  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  seeks  to  frame  mankind  after  another  pattern,  not  of  the  earth 
earthy,  like  our  first  parent ;  but  of  the  heaven,  heavenly,  like  our  God 
and  Saviour.  Have  we  then  become  joined  by  faith  to  Christ,  so  as  to 
conquer  in  temptation  ?  We  cannot  but  be  tempted;  and  without  Christ, 
we  shall  "be  led  captive  by  the  Devil  at  his  pleasure:"  but  here  is  our 
help. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  some  of  those  objections,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  destroy  the  force  of  the  example. 

1st.  Christ  knew  better;  was  aware  who  tempted  him,  <&c.  He  has 
told  us  who  tempts,  and  we  also  know  better. 

2nd.  Christ,  being  God,  was  not  affected  with  these  appetites.  This  is 
contrary  to  fact,  he  was  hungry  and  weary  like  others ;  which,  in  them- 
selves, no  more  belong  to  men  as  spiritual  than  to  God ;  they  arise  from 
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the  connection  between  mind  and  body ;  and  he  came  within  their  reach, 
by  a  bodily  tabernacle  to  be  tempted  like  ub  ^  made  like  hie  brethren,  to 
enjoy  and  endure  life,  as  well  as  to  suffer  death. 

drd.  But  he  having  Divine  power,  could  easily  succeed.  So  can  we, 
resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  flee  from  yoa;  whilst  the  power  Chriet  had, 
U  at  our  service.  In  this  we  see  the  weakness  of  Unitarian  objeeti<ms 
and  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men.  For  if  in  Christ  dwtit 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  it  was  also,  that  we  abonld  be 

complete  in  him,"  or  filled  by  him :  that  of  hie  fulness  we  shoukl  all  re- 
ceive even  grace  for  grace.  If  he  were  a  perfect  man  only,  he  could  not 
heln  us,  and  we  could  not  imitate  him :  l^t  being  God  nianifest  in  the 
flesn,  it  M  a  eymbol  and  promise,  that  he  mil  be  mamfest  in  our  ^fieek  ; 
and  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit 
is  life,  because  of  righteousness." — (Rom.  viii.  10.)  ^If  a  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  wcnrds :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  wiH  oooie 
unto  him,  and  make  our  aboi>s  with  him."— (John  xiv.  23.)  All  such 
objections,  therefore,  evaporate,  since  it  is  not  as  left  alone,  but  with  his 
present  help  and  indweUmg  Spirit^  that  we  are  to  evereome  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  Devil. 

Let  this  then  be  our  mottoy  against  all  temptatkm, — ^^^he  that  ia  joined 
to  the  Lord,  is  one  Spirit," — i.  e^  one  with  the  Lord ;  identified  wiw  faim, 
(1  Cor.  vi.  17 ;)  as  partakers  of  his  strength; — ^the  ^'strong  man  armed," 
to  keep  out  the  enemy. 

Ana  we  are  to  consider  further  in  every  temptation  to  go  against  con- 
science, to  f(^w  pollution  sin  and  shame, — what  Christ  would  do  ia  the 
like  circumstances, — ^to  keeps  his  words  as  a  charm  against  evil,  that  his 
life  may  be  re-enacted  in  our  experience : — that  we  may  '^be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might." — (Eph.  vL  10.) 

We  are  to  remember  first  of  all,  that  he  who  was  thus  made  like  onto 
us  in  temptation,  offered  himself  for  our  sins  on  the  cross,  that  we  ob- 
taining pardon  thence,  mi^ht  have  spiritual  life  through  his  name ;  that 
the  lite  which  we  Uve  in  the  flesh,  might  be  a  life  of  mith  on  the  Son  of 
God. 

The  temptation  of  Christ  is  for  us,  as  much  as  his  crucifixion ;  it  is  aU 
to  warn  and  save  us :  it  was  the  condescension  and  mercy  of  God,  in 
making  himself  human,  to  transform  us  into  Divine ;  that  we  mi^^ht  be- 
come "  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,"  and  so  escape  the  poUutimi  that 
is  in  the  worid  through  lust." — (2  Peter  L  4,  6.) 

''This  I  say,  therefore,  and  testify  in  the  Lord,  that  ye  hencefi>rth  walk 
not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  the  under* 
standing  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearta:  who 
being  past  feeling  have  given  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work 
all  undeanness  with  greediness.  But  yb  hayb  not  so  learnsb 
Christ  ;  if  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  have  been  tanght  by  him, 
as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus :  that  ye  put  off  concerning  the  former  conversa- 
tion the  old  man,  [the  first  AdamJ  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  de- 
eeitfiil  lusts ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man,  [the  second  Adam]  which  after  God  fin  Christ]  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiueas.'* — (£ph.  iv.  17 — 2^,) 
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The  world,  m  sinnen,  have  to  do  with  Ghrisfs  death :  the  Church,  as 
beiierere,  with  his  life :  we  ara  to  go  through  his  temptation  and  croci- 
fixioo,  so  shall  we  know  him,  as  we  go  through  his  oourse  of  practical  in- 
fltmction 

Tills  first  seene  of  the  temptation  is  laid  in  the  lower  department  of 
oar  nataie :  bodily  appetites  and  passions:  which  have  a  wonderful  influ- 
eaee  on  human  lire,  and  indirectly  affect  all  other  and  higher  principles. 

The  trial  of  Ailam  was  of  this  kind :  passion  and  principle.  Which, 
indeed,  is  tkm  commencing  trial  of  human  life,  in  childnood  and  jouth. 

The  ftnt  tbm^  is  to  erect  a  barrier,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected.  Adam 
enaped  the  earher  part  of  this  bodily  probation,— ^/if2^£^df  and  youth, 
nd  comneneed  with  a  developed  mind,  as  well  as  mature  body :  but 
Ovist  was  made  like  to  us,  and  passed  through  all. 

In  this  first  phase,  or  lesson  of  (of  the  first  scene)  passion  and  prin- 
d{^;  legitimate  and  forbidden  bodily  gratifications;  many  other  princi- 
djrfes  are  involved :  as  first,  disobedience  to  Ood,  who  crowned  conscience 
(and  not  passion)  king.  Secondly,  there  are  those  three  dangers  formerly 
Botioed, — ^the  sms  necessary  to  obtain  our  wish;  the  lies  to  cover  it;  and 
the  ADS  to  keep  it  up. 

Consider  the  cases  of  poisoning  so  frequent  of  late ;  husbands  their 
wives ;  wives  their  husbandji,  for  the  sake  of  others ;  so  walking  through 
murder  to  adultery.  Especially  bear  in  mind,  how  an  uncontrolled  pas- 
sun,  blinds  the  judgment,  and  puts  conscience  to  sleep.  So  prepares  for 
my  erime ;  in  other  words,  for  sinful  indulgence. 

Next  IbB  evasions  and  penuries  afterwiu^ds ;  and  finally,  if  successful, 
the  subsequent  life  of  sin.  Hence  the  danger  of  the  first  evil  thought-^ 
who  knows  whither  it  may  lead?  See  how  it  involved  Herod:  John  was  a 
oonscienoe  to  him ;  which  he  respected  and  murdered:  (both  Jolm  and  his 
coDscieDce,  respected  and  muroered.)  The  first  trial  then,  is  pleasure 
against  duty;  convenience  against  conscience,  passion  against  principle. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Necessity  and  Proyidbnge. 
The  second  idea  involved  in  this  first  trial,  is  that  of  poverty  or 

VECEBSITY. 

The  great  battle  of  human  life  is  to  turn  stones  into  bread.  Think 
what  a  difRsrent  world  this  would  be  if  we  did  not  require  to  eat!  Where 
woald  be  trade,  enterprise,  anxiety  ? 

What  are  men  engaged  in  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  ? 
profidiag  for  tiiemaelves  and  their  families.  Now  here  is  a  great  proba- 
tioD,  involving  industry,  principle,  forethought,  the  true  education  of 
work ;  and  accompanieii  by  the  great  danger  of  thinking  only  of  this. 
And  in  this  occurs  die  gr«At  struggle  between  sense  and  faith :  between 
living  for  the  body  and  this  world,  and  for  the  soul  and  God.  Which  in- 
treducss  the  great  doctrine  of  providbnce — man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone;  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

In  other  woids,  &ith  in  God's  provideiice,  as  a  victory  over  man's  pro- 
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bation  or  trial  of  necessity :  confidence  in  God's  word,  that  is,  in  God*fl 
promises,  his  provisions  or  providence. 

1.  In  which  are  three  staobs:  First,  as  to  bodily  nbgbs- 
SARiES  IN  qenbral  :  that  as  a  usual  thing,  we  shall  not  want  for  these. 

The  first  stage  of  Providence,  is  the  general  trial  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
bation of  all  mankind;  men  with  large  families,  are  naturally  anxious 
how  these  shall  be  provided  for,  and  set  up  in  life;  forgetting  to  consider, 
that  somehow  whole  nations  of  families  are  supplied,  and  each  gets  into 
some  way  of  trade  and  living,  by  those  avera^  chances  which  may  be 
subjected  to  arithmetical  calculation,  and  constitute  Gk>d's  natural  provi- 
dence for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  world.  A  man  in  business,  may  won- 
der where  the  next  order  is  to  come  from,  and,  perhaps,  the  answer  is, 
firom  the  same  source  as  others, — ^that  series  of  chances  or  accidents,  which 
is  regulated  by  Divine  arran^ment. 

The  true  philosophy  on  this  subject,  is  given  by  our  Lord,  in  his  warn- 
ings against  undue  anxiety,  by  wnich  men  create  and  encounter  futui^ 
imaginary  evils. — (Matt.  vi.  10 — 34.)  We  are  thus  to  aim  at  being  with- 
out over  carefulness ;  to  seek  primarily  God's  kingdom,  as  the  distinction 
between  us  and  the  Gentiles:  lest  the  thoughts  of  other  things,  the  cares 
OF  THIS  world,  should  choke  the  word ;  and  render  it  unfniitful. 

We  have  then  the  first  stage  of  Providence  in  our  general  neoessitied — 
the  word  of  God,  his  promises  of  all  needful  things — ^not  of  what  we 
wish,  but  of  what  will  be  ^ood  for  us,  and  will  be  found  sufficient,  if  we 
have  first  this  kingdom,r-if  we  are  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  and  this  may  well  bear  us  up  under  temporary  diffi- 
culties. Every  person  who  can  see  over  his  difficulties  in  a  month, 
knows  he  may  hve  through  them. 

2.  The  second  stage  of  Providence,  or  word  of  God,  on  which  we  may 
live,  is  the  assurance,  that  trials  are  for  our  good ;  that  God  will  bless  us 
by  them,  if  we  know  how  to  use  them;  the  alchemy  of  getting  good  out 
of  evil ;  bread  out  of  stones. 

And  this  is  the  probation  of  the  Church  ; — of  those  who 
have  secured  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  tiial  first  tests,  and  secondly 
strengthen  our  principles.  Of  the  weak  it  is  said,  When  tribulation  or 
persecution  ariseth,  he  is  offended,^* — (Matt.  xiii.  21.)  This  is  the  test ; 
and  hence  our  Lord  warned  his  disciples,  what  they  were  to  expect :  he  was 
their  pattern  in  suffering;  and  the  same  trial  also  is  to  strengthen  us. 
''And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tribulations  also :  knowing  t£at  tribu-  | 
lation  worketh  patience ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  experience,  hope ; 
and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."— (Eom.  v. 
3 — 5.)  Hence  we  are  not  to  count  it  strange  when  we  ''  fall  into  divers 
temptations ;  knowing  this^  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  pati- 
ence. But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and 
entire,  wanting  nothing." 

The  confidence  and  triumph  through  these  principles  are  described  by 
Peter, — ^''Blessed  be  the  God  and  fatner  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/ which 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  ^ 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  ' 
incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  J 
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for  Tou,  who  are  kept  bj  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.  Wherein  je  greatly  rejoice,  though 
mw  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temp- 
tatioos :  that  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of 
goJd  that  perisheth,  thoueh  it  be  tned  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto 
mm  and  honour  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
fiaving  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  be- 
lieving, ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory :  receivmg  the 
end  rf  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls." — (1  Pet.  i.  3 — 9.) 
In  this  we  are  to  learn  the  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity : 
that  Uest  men  in  temporals ;  their  heaven  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey :  God's  favour  was  to  them  in  providential  blessings ;  his  Pro- 
vidence now  blesses  us  in  trials.  And  this  explains  the  meaning  of  that 
sayii^,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  these  stones  to  be  made 
Wead.''  What  a  Son  of  God,  and  nothing  to  eat!  It  is  a  contradiction! 
This  was  the  first  trial  of  the  Christian  Uliurch ;  hence  its  suffei'ers  and 

And  this  explains  that  eighth  chapter  to  the  Romans;  which  is  an 
vtswer  to  this  objection  of  the  Jews — surely  the  Christian  Churchy  so 
iiarassed  in  its  fidelity,  is  not  the  Church  of  God,  or  he  would  bless  it  I 
fiot  God's  Church  is  predestinated  to  be  like  God's  Son,  a  suffering 
Church.  The  Jews,  imitating  Satan,  objected,  that  God's  people  could  not 
be  in  such  affliction,  he  opposes  only  his  enemies;  but  Paul  replied,— 

And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  caued  according  to  Ms  purpose.    For  whom  he 
did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  he  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  we  might  be  the  firstborn,among  many  brethren.  Moreover 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called:  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified :  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  What 
sbH  we  then  say  to  these  things  ?   If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  ?  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  be  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?   Who  shall  lay 
SDT  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?   It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who 
is  be  that  condemneth  ?    It  is  Christ  that  dieth,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen 
again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  interces- 
sion for  us.   Who  shall  separateHs  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall  tribu- 
lation, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword  f    As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ; 
we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.    Nay,  in  all  these  thmgs  we 
are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us.    For  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  presoit,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — (Rom.  viii.  29 — 89. 

We  are  not  then  cast  off:  it  is  part  of  the  scheme ;  trials  are  no  proof 
of  being  separated  from  Christy  for  he  was  tried :  he  was  the  firstborn  in 
this  career  of  suffering,  and  our  predestination  is  to  be  like  ham  in  that 
respect  Nor  are  these  trials  punishment,  but  are  for  our  good ;  to  wean 
us  from  earthy  and  test  our  sincerity  :  to  try  our  faith  as  gold  seven  times 
purified.   This  is  the  second  stage  of  Providence^  living  on  God's  word;— 
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thiat  affictions  rightly  receiyed;  are  blessings;  the  correction  and  dise^lme 
of  a  Father. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  abundance,  or  even  life ;  for  we 
have  something  beyond,  and  are  secure  in  that :  in  all  straits  we  can  de- 
clare, ''We  have  meat  to  eat,  that  the  world  knows  not  of."  Such  a  reli- 
ance is  the  second  stronghold  into  which  we  are  to  enter. 

3.  The  thiixl  stage  of  God's  Providence,  or  word  on  which  we  are  to 
live,  is  the  spiritual  food  which  Christ  gives.  The  Israelites  did  eat 
manna,  and  yet  are  dead ;  he  giveth  his  flesh  to  eat ;  quickening  and  life 
sustaining  food;  so  that  our  souls  are  provided  for,  and  they  cannot 
starve. 

We  have  thus  presented  a  few  hints  or  suggestions,  as  outlines  of  a 
great  theme,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  the  meditations  of  the  reader; 
the  whole  admits  of  extensive  illustrations  drawn  from  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  human  life,  and  proves  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances; that  it  is  not  dead  history,  but  living  principle;  not  the  voice 
of  the  past,  but  the  lesson  for  the  present,  applicable  to  the  concerns  of 
to-day,  and  adapted  to  men  in  all  times  and  circumstances. 

The  contest  between  passion  and  principle  is  not  a  local  or  tempo- 
rary subject,  but  the  common  life  of  man  in  every  age ;  whilst  the  strug- 
gle with  NECESSITY,  in  meeting  our  natural  wants,  and  solving  the  great 
problem, — bow  to  turn  stones  into  bread,  is  an  equally  universal  concern; 
and  in  meeting  this  necessity  all  men  have  need  of  some  guiding  prind- 
plea;  which  are  here  suggested  in  the  word  of  God  on  which  it  is 
man's  prerogative  to  live. 

This  word  includes  three  departments  of  Providence,  as  our 
safety ;  the  first  and  general  breakwater  against  the  waves  of  necessity, 
in  the  o'eneral  truth  that  all  mouths  somehow  get  filled ;  imd,  as  a  com- 
mon rule,  he  satisfies  the.  desire  of  every  living  thing :  whilst  the  second 
and  inner  fortress  for  man,  is  within  the  conviction,  that  even  evils,  wants, 
and  sufferings,  are  changed  by  Divine  alchemy  into  blessings;  as  all 
things  work  toother  for  good; — working  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory:  the  last  and  innermost  recess,  the  soul's  cita- 
del, from  which  no  stress  and  sie^  of  evils  and  dangers  can  dislodge  it, 
is  in  the  conviction  that  our  soul  is  safe;  that  we  can  afford  even  to  die; 
and  find  in  the  last  dread  of  mortals,  a  victory  through  Christ,  over  the 
last  enemy  death  itself. 

Thus  are  we  armed,  with  triple  brass,  the  threefold  wall  and  impregna- 
ble fortress  of  the  word  of  Grod;  by  which  man  liveth,  here  and  here- 
after. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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II. 

PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  and  Invention  verms  Conscience  and  the 

Bible. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  ChrlBtian  faith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
fibcfty  to  examine  them ;  bat  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
thooghve  may  receive  the  help  of  otherB,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
isXin-mnhip ;)  jior  reoeiTe  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  Will- 

wnhip.) 


THE  OXFORD  DIALOGUE. 
(  Continvsd  from  page  67,) 
Chap.  VII. — Rules  for  the  Study  op  Ethics.* 

Smell. — "  I  have  suggested  to  you  two  great  tniths,  as  the  foandation 
of  the  study  of  ethics :  first;,  you  must  take  the  Catholic  Church  as  your 
gnide;  secondly,  borrow  the  assistance  of  the  great  heathen  writers  of 
antiquity/'-^Page  63.) 

Companion, — ^' These  are  two  consistent  teachers,  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  great  heathen  of  antiquity, — ^that  is,  I  suppose,  ancient  and  modern 
heathen,  and  the  greater  heathen  the  better:  yet  you  informed  me  before, 
that  ^of  old  this  was  not  so;  in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  no  such 
thing  as  a  science  of  morals  existed  apart  from  Christianity ;  which  was 
the  only  ethical  system,  and  Christian  ministers  the  only  ethical  teachers/ 
-(Page  33.) 

''And  now  whilst  professedly  leading  me  back  to  Christian  antiquity, 
Tour  fundamental  truth  is  to  oppose  that  antiquity  by  the  help  boirowed 
great  heathen.  Three  otner  guides  were  also  introduced  on  a  former 
occasion, — *  Believe  in  and  obey  your  parents.  Believe  in  and  obey  your 
lung,  and  never  dispute  their  voice,  except  you  are  commanded  by — 
whom  ?  I  will  tell  you  this  in  another  chapter.'  Accordingly  the  next 
chapter  tells  me,  at  whose  command  I  am  to  disobey  the  voice  of  parents 
and  sovereign ;  namely,  at  the  command  of  those  whose  authority  you 
first  base  on  the  testimony  of  parents  and  the  state — 'parent,  king,  and 
CLERQY,  these,  are  the  three  authorized  witnesses.'  "—(rage  18.) 

''The  clergy  receive  their  credentials  from  the  State,  and  they  are  to  tell 
me  when  to  disobey  the  State;  and  the  three  guides,  which  thus  turn  out 

•  "  SewcU'i  Christian  Morals."   Chap.  VII. 
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to  be  one,  are  supplemented  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  predeoeeson, 
'  the  great  heathen  of  antiquity.'  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  confusion 
among  these  five  guides, — parent,  king,  clergy.  Catholic  Church,  and 
heathen  philosopher ;  still  I  am  anxious  to  know  your  rules  for  studying 
ethics  under  these  motley  masters. 

S, — Before  we  pass  to  this  point,  let  me  bring  out  more  distinctly 
certain  other  precepts  involved  in  these;  the  importance  of  which  you 
will  not  understand,  till  you  become  deeply  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
phical disputes  of  the  day.  When  you  examine  the  collection  of  ethical 
facts  which  bistoiy,  daily  life,  the  erections  of  art,  and  the  records  of  con- 
sciousness present,  and  alons'  side  these  facts  find  a  variety  of  theories  by 
separate  leaders,  you  have  Uie  choice  of  proceeding  in  either  of  the  three 
following  ways : — as  a  rationalist,  eclectic,  or  syncretist.  (German  worb 
tempt  to  rationalism ;  French  to  eclecticism ;  English  work,  or  rather  the 
English  government,  leads  to  syncretism. 

C. — ''These  are  certainly,  as  you  observe,  rather  hard  names,  nor  is  it 
yery  plain  to  me,  how  you  will  make  them  ethical  guides. 

o. — ''You  may  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  systems:  first,  you  may  re- 
solve on  forming  a  new  theory  of  your  own.   You  may  say  reason  is 

fiven  to  be  exercised,  to  search  out  truth  independently,  and  not  be  ruled 
y  the  opinions  of  others.  So  said  Locke  and  Rousseau,  so  says  Mr. 
Owen.  They  all  admire  truth,  as  every  founder  of  a  peniicious  system 
pretends  to  do :  but  be  assured  the  moment  a  man  professes  this  earnest 
enthusiasm  for  truth,  you  have  reason  to  distrust  him ;  there  can  scarcelj/ 
be  a  surer  tign  that  his  theory  mil  prove  a  lie. 

''  This  results  from  the  two  senses  in  which  truth  is  used;  as  a  fiincjr  or 
a  theory,  and  in  its  proper  sense — as  the  unchangeable,  infinite,  selfexist- 
ing,  unconditional  nature  of  Almighty  Grod. 

"  The  author  of  all  evil  never  invented  a  more  ingenious  device,  than 
this  double  sense  of  the  word  truth." — (Pages  64,  65.) 

C. — "Mr.  Locke  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  your  kindness  in  classing 
him  with  Owen  and  Rousseau ;  nor  have  you  by  this  double  meaning  of 
truth,  injured  the  original  thinker,  since  why  should  he  necessarily,  by 
professing  a  love  for  truth,  mean  it  only  m  the  sense  of  human  ^cies  f 
nut  if  the  profession  of  an  earnest  enthusiasm  for  truth,  be  a  good  sign  of 
lying,  is  it  not  safer  to  profess  a  love  for  lies,  as  a  sign  of  the  truth ;  and 
why,  in  this  case,  should  you  make  so  dangerous  a  pretence  as  to  seek 
and  teach  this  ambiguous  truth  ? 

"'The  unconditioned  nature  of  Almighty  God'  is  exactly  what  we  can 
never  know,  without  omniscience;  but  only  those  conditions  and  attitudes 
under  which  he  is  pleased  to  accommodate  himself  to  human  conceptions; 
—all  else  is  so  hign  we  cannot  attain  to  it;  and,  therefore,  the  truth  you 
speak  of,  as  a  reality,  is  literally  the  sign  of  ignorance  and  falsehood. 

S, — ^"  Each  man  carries  within  him  certain  standard  principles,  nature 
forms  a  theor}*'  for  him,  does  firo  bum  him  to-day,  he  is  prepared  next  | 
time  he  sees  fire  to  anticipate  burning.   These  hasty  generalizationi*, 
whether  subjected  to  subsequent  experiment  or  not,  we  moke  the  rule  of 
our  belief,  to  try  all  facts  by  them. 

"  But  we  are  morally  culpable  if  we  trust  implicitly  to  these  hastj  I 
generalisations;  look,  for  instance,  at  the  science  of  geology;  distinguished  I 
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geologists  have  frecjaently  changed  their  views,  advancing  and  varying 
by  subsequent  experiment;  but  i?  without  this,  we  assert  our  first  conclu- 
sions dogmatically  and  reject  all  that  does  not  coincide  with  them,  we  are 
morally  ™lty."--(Page8  65,  67.) 

C. — ^'This  is  no  great  rule  for  the  study  of  ethics,  nor  any  objection  to 
original  thinking ;  it  does  not  prove  that  we  should  not  form  opinions  for 
ourselves;  bat  that  we  should  do  so  fairly,  and  with  an  eye  to  all  the 
eridenoe  within  our  reach :  and  you  have  charged  Ood,  or  nature,  with 
this  rationalizing  process,  in  sayin?,  that  nature  forms  these  theories  for 
Qj,  and  that  Grod  expects  we  should  correct  them  afterwards  by  our  own 
enquiries,  or  (which  is  the  same)  by  our  private  judifment. 

Who  is  it  then,  that  violates  the  lam  of  Ood  in  our  nature,  except 
THE  Church,  fvhich  prevents  us  imitating  the  geologist  in  advancing, 
Md  tries  to  stereotype  our  intellects  after  a  dogmatical  creed,  that  is  not 
to  be  improved  upon  or  even  enquired  into  ? 

Besides  this  sin  of  carelessness  in  not  correcting  our  conclusions, 
if  vebi^otedly  adhere  to  our  onm  cmde  generalization,  in  opposition  to 
^  prmciples  put  before  us,  by  parents,  by  the  state,  by  learning,  by 
aociquity,  by  goodness,  by  piety,  in  books,  and  buildings,  and  solemn 
^tesy  and  vast  institutions,  and  methodized  systems ; — ^if  we  cast  these  off 
and  follow  the  thought  of  our  own  heart,  beside  the  intellectual  folly, 
there  is  added  the  clear  moral  guilt  of  irreverence,  ingratitude,  insen^u- 
hility  to  shame,  of  stubbornness  and  disobedience,  not  only  to  man  but  to 
Go(f,  by  whom  human  authority  was  placed  over  us." — (f'age  67,  68.) 

C. — "  I  am  afraid  Professor  Sewell  that  you  are  forgetting  yourself,  for 
1  observe,  that  when  you  grow  high  and  mighty,  and  introduce  Divine 
sanction,  it  is  to  cover  the  weakness  of  your  arguments. 

"The  scientific  illustration,  which  supported  your  first  rule, destroys  the 
second ;  for,  in  geology,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  human  build- 
ings or  rites,  but  God^s  building  of  this  eaith,  and  are  to  correct  old 
theories  by  new  researches;  and  hei'e  you  stop  us  suddenly,  by  piety,  by 
books,  by  the  fancies  of  men,  which  you  had  formerly  declared  to  be 
falsehood  under  the  name  of  truth.  Human  authority  is  Divinely  ap- 
pointed, but  not  human  usurpation ;  and  fact  or  reality,  truth  in  its  true 
sense,  is,  as  you  before  observed,  not  men's  theories,  but  God's  works, — 
existing  things. 

"But  here  we  are  called  back  to  books, — Owen,  Rousseau,  the  Church, 
and  great  heathen  writera ;  the  same  argument  imprisoned  Galileo,  and 
now  you  garnish  his  sepulchre ;  for  he,  in  opposition  to  ^friends,  the  State, 
antiquity,  learning,  piety,  books,  buildings,  and  solemn  rites,'  declared, 
with  stubborn  disobedience,  that  the  world  goes  round ;  and  so  it  does ; 
and  will  turn  your  buildings  and  solemn  rites  upside  down. 

"The  worshippers  of  the  great  Brahm,or  Budd,  or  Fo,  will  find  in  your 
Christian  morals,  a  fair  answer  to  the  Ghiistian  missionaries.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  by  an  obstinate  original  thinker,  that,  since  God  expects 
us  to  modify  conclusions,  and  to  follow  truth,  not  human  opinions,  or  so- 
called  solenm  rites,  we  shall  obey  him  best,  as  we  question,  impugn,  and 
overtom,  not  by  the  thought  of  our  own  heart,  but  by  what  he  shews 
unto  us,  all  that  these  hoary  priests,  solemn  temples,  so  boldly  impose  upon 
us.  This  must  be  so,  or  Galileo,  was  morally  gmlty  for  speaking  the  truth. 
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S. — Again,  a  man  may  bold  a  general  principle,  such  as  benevolence, 
and  consider  strict  justice  as  so  incompatible  as  to  be  rejected :  but  is  he 
willing  to  carry  out  the  princifde  of  faith,  so  &r  as  to  trust  legitimate 
authority,  when  it  puts  before  him,  gravely  and  obviously,  things  that 
seem  inconsistencies  ?  Remember  (and  you  cannot  receive  a  more  impor- 
tant axiom,)  that  nearly  all  true  systems  rest  on  at  least  two  principles, 
seemingly  opposed  to  each  other.  If  a  system  having  in  other  respects  a 
trustworthy  character,  hold  decidedly  and  put  forwani  prominently,  ap- 
parent inconsistencies,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  its  truth.  The  re- 
fusal to  try  the  possibility  of  practically  holding  together  declarations  not 
necessarily  repugnant^  but  both  supported  by  authority^  is  another  moral 
&ult,  the  cause  of  nearly  all  ethical  errors,  heresies,  and  schisms."— 
(Pages  68,  69.) 

u. — ^'Le^timate  authority,  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  support  any  doc- 
trines ;  but  if  it  be  only  illegitimate,  the  dogmatism  and  presumption  of  a 
teacher  hiding  himself  behind  a  pretended  Church,  his  best  defence  is  the 
one  you  now  set  up, — ^the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  his  teaching,  in  which 
you  have  an  abundant  evidence  m  a '  divine  legation.' 

'^Perhaps,  if  vou  were  for  once  to  be  consistent,  and  a{^ly  the  defence 
to  the  other  side,  those  objections  you  make  to  independent  thinking, 
would  appear  to  be  a  want  of  that  faith  which  '  tries  the  posabilitj  oif 
holding  together  declarations  not  necessarily  repugnant,'  which  want  is  a 
moral  fault. 

S. — ''Once  more,  our  error  may  arise  from  a  sin  of  carelessness :  from 
not  thoroughly  tracing  out  all  the  circumstances ;  and  this  carelessness, 
by  the  first  law  of  mmds,  is  a  punishable  offence." — (Page  69.) 

C. — ''Then  we  should  be  very  carefid  and  independent  in  the  exercise  of 
our  private  judgments :  not  being  warped  or  ruled  by  others,  since  we  are 
responsible  for  ourselves. 

5. — ^"  Why  have  we  gone  into  this  question?  Because  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  you  the  many  cnanoes  there  are  of  error,  if  you  will  persist  in 
walking  by  '  the  sight  of  your  own  eyes;'  and  'trusting  to  your  own  on- 
derstanding;'  the  dmost  certainty  that  you  will  fall  into  them;  the  aho- 
lute  certainty  that,  if  you  fall  you  will  be  punished,  and  deserve  to  be 
punished."— (Page  70.) 

C. — "This  is  very  kmd  and  considerate  on  your  part;  but  it  would  be 
more  to  the  point  in  view,  if  you  would  oblige  me  oy  saying,  first,  if  mjr 
onm  eyes  are  of  no  use,  what  they  were  maoe  for  ?  And  secondly,  whe- 
ther your  own  eyes  are  of  any  use  to  you,  or  whether  you  are  blind  alsof 
And  finally,  whether  this  is  a  general  law,  that  no  wan  may  safely  walk 
by  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes ;  and  consequently  whether  there  in  not  | 
equal  reason  to  reject  the  sight  of  other  peoples  eyes;  for  if  none  can 
guide  himself,  none  can  guide  others;  and  the  world  is  a  blind  asylam, 
without  an  eye  doctor.  But  methinks  you  mean  that  I  am  blind,  and  yoa 
will  lead  me  into  a  d  tch ;  that  it  is  a  priests*  plea,  the  weakness  of  the 
human  understanding,  in  order  to  set  up  the  super-human  infallibility  of 
a  legitimate  authority. 

"You  may,  perhaps.  (I  know  not  by  what  culpable  negligence,)  be  un- 
aware, that  the  rule  'lean  not  to  your  own  undei-standing,'  refers  to  thy 
understandinyy  as  much  as  to  mine ;  and  thatr  it  excepts  no  man  in  your 
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entire  priestly  fraternity :  '  He  only  is  excepted  who  did  put  all  things 
under  nim/  tnat  in  all  religious  questions  we  should  read  only  his  word, 
and  sedc  ins  Spirit,  and  refrain  from  priests  whose  breath  is  in  their  nos- 
trils, and  who  cannot  believe,  because  they  seek  honour  one  of  another, 
and  of  all  mankind. 

''You  may,  perhaps,  be  i^orant,  that  this  attempt  of  priests,  to  set  up 
for  ^des  and  to  disparage  numan  intellect,  in  comparison  with  their  own, 
is  that  awful  sacrilege  and  presumption  of  taking  God's  seat,  and  assum- 
ing to  themselves  the  pre-eminence  he  expressly  reserves  to  himself;  thus 
becoming  gods,  adopting  divine  ailments,  the  position  of  the  omniscient 
and  infallible,  as  a  reason  for  our  submission  to  them ;  taking  God's  word 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  clothing  themselves  in  the  honours  which  belong 
only  to  the  King  immortal  and  invisible. 

''You  may,  perhaps,  be  ignorant,  (through  some  moral  fault  of  not  ex- 
&mimng  all  the  circumstances,  accoi*ding  to  your  own  rule,)  that  God,  in 
^  word,  teaches  us  what  we  could  not  otherwise  know,  and,  on  this 

Cid,  requires  us  not  to  rely  on  our  own  opinions  and  conjectures  apart 
his  teaching ;  and  that,  therefore,  for  your  priests  to  apply  this  to 
joiifselves,  is  to  climb  up  to  God's  throne,  and  to  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  by  denying  or  supersed- 
ing his  omce  as  the  medium  of  spiritual  teaching  for  the  world. 

"This  is  a  very  grave  charge,  and  is  intended  gravely,  against  you  and 
the  whole  priesthood, — that  oy  an  ignorant  or  wilful  perversion  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  you  set  up  for  guides 
of  the  blind,  to  take  the  place  of  Scripture  and  set  the  Holy  Ghost  aside, 
annol  his  office,  and  assume  it  yourselves :  and  this  is  blasphemy,  for  a 
man  to  take  God's  place,  as  every  priest  does  ^  and  as  you  do,  in  this  use 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

(To  be  Contin'ued,) 
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"  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 

SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 


NEWMAN'S  PHASES  OF  FAITH.* 

We  have  lons^  meditated  an  examination  of  Mr.  Newman's  history  and 
defence  of  his  &velopnhent  into  the  opposite  direction  of  his  brother,  the 
Father  Superior  of  a  Birmingham  Roman  Catholic  Oratoiy,  and  the  in- 
tended head  of  the  intended  Irish  Roman  University.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  prevented  hitherto  from  bestowing  upon  that  gentleman  the 
attentions  we  purposed,  and  now  can  only  introduce  him  to  our  readers  in 
this  department,  preliminary  to  an  examination  of  his  subsequent  views, 
in  the  columns  devoted  to  our  infidel  friends,  when  we  hope  to  enquire 
into  his  transmigration  out  of  a  Christian  creed,  into  that  of  nondescript 
pious  infidelity. 

And  we  desire  our  Church  of  England  friends  to  consider  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  of  late,  they  have  trained  two  classes  of  men  in  their  semi- 
nary for  religion ;  namely,  priests  for  Rome,  and  writers  for  In- 
fidelity: amongst  the  latter  we  may  enumerate,  F.  W.  Newman,  Frofide, 
and  Foxton,  the  most  earnest  and  polished  subverters  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Both  these  results  we  attribute  to  the  same  source, — the. want  of 
clearness  and  consistency  in  the  formularies  and  doctrines  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  by  which  some,  relying  on  authority  ^  find  it  leads^further 
than  England,  namely,  to  Rome ;  and  others,  also  relying  on  authoritv, 
find  it  inconsistent  and  incapable,  and  thereby  become  loosened  from  the 
foundations  of  their  religious  belief,  which  having  first  received  as  an 
entire  system  on  traditiony  the  failure  of  any  one  part,  renders  them  sus- 
picious of  everything ;  because  their  reason  is  not  exercised  to  entertain 
truth  on  its  proper  grounds,  but  only  as  a  national  faith,  stereotyped  firom 
our  forefathers,  instead  of  independent  judgment  and  enlightened  personal 
conviction. 

Such,  at  least,  is  our  conclusion,  and  the  only  remedy  we  can  imagine, 
is  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  Church,  on  a  scriptural  principle,  casting  out 
those  remnants  of  Roman  ritual  which  nullify  and  contradict  the  frinda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  nor  can  this  be  accomplished,  with- 
out trusting  that  popular  element,  wluch  has,  in  the  laity  of  the  Church, 

*  "  Phaaes  of  Faith,  or  Paoagw  from  the  History  of  my  Craed."  By  Fnmda  Wm. 
Newman.   London  :  John  Chapman. 
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^ne  beyond  the  formularies,  and  rendered  practically  obsolete;  much  that 
IS  printed  in  the  Prayer-book. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  the  ''first  period/'  entitled  ''my  youthful  creed/' 
speaks  of  his  early  religious  impressions  and  his  "  conversion"  about  the 
sge  of  fourteen:  amidst  the  persecutions  and  "deliberate  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt" him,  to  which  his  reli^ous  principle  exposed  him,  from  nis  schopl- 
fflUowB,  he  ^und  a  resource  m  an  Evangelical  cler^rman,  who,  however^ 
eould  resolve  none  of  his  intellectual  difficulties  on  election,  Ac. 

His  account  of  bis  confirmation^  suggests  the  origin  of  other  difficul- 
ties:— 

''When  I  was  sixteen,  in  1821, 1  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Howley,  the^ 
Bishop  of  London,  and  endeavoured  to  take  on  myself^  with  greater  deci- 
fm  and  more  consistency,  the  whole  yoke  of  Chnst  Everything  in  the 
terrioe  was  solemn  to  me,  except  the  oishop,  he  seemed  to  me  a  made  up 
mvi  ud  a  mere  pageant.  I  also  remember,  that  when  I  was  examined 
Vtbe  clergyman,  it  troubled  me  much  that  he  only  put  questions  which 
tested  my  memory  concerning  the  catechism  and  other  formulas,  instead 
of  dying  to  find  out  whether  I  had  any  actual  faith  in  that  about  which 
I  was  to  be  c^led  to  profess — ^faith;  I  was  not  then  aware  l^t  his  sole 
was  to  try  my  knowledge." — (Page  2.) 

This  apparent  pageantry  served  only  to  unsettle  his  convictions,  nor 
vers  these  rendered  more  stable,  by  the  appointed  safeguard  of  subscrip- 
tion:— 

"When  I  was  rather  more  than  seventeen  I  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  thelTniversity.  Subscription 
▼as 'no  bondage'  but  pleasure,  for  I  well  knew  and  loved  the  Articles, 
and  looked  on  them  as  a  great  bulwark  of  the  truth ;  a  bulwark,  how- 
erer,  not  by  beins;  imposed,  but  by  the  spiritual  and  classical  beauty  which 
to  me  shone  in  thiem.  But  it  was  certain  to  me  before  I  went  to  Oxford, 
and  manifest  in  my  first  acquaintance  with  it,  that  very  few  academi- 
cians could  be  said  to  believe  them.  Of  the  young  men  not  one  in  five 
seemed  to  have  any  religious  convictions  at  all:  the  elder  residents  seldom 
or  never  showed  sympatny  with  the  doctrines  that  pervade  that  formula. 
I  felt  fiiom  my  first  day  there,  that  the  system  of  compulsory  subscrip- 
tion was  hollow,  false,  and  wholly  evil." — (Page  3.) 

The  genera]  appearance  of  want  of  faith  or  honesty  to  convictions, 
served  still  further  to  alienate  his  mind  from  what  seemed  "  hollow,  false, 
and  whoQy  evil;"  whilst  some  theological  questions, about  mputatumyipiiZ' 
lied  him  slill  more;  and  to  this  was  added  a  new  shock  to  his  religious 
belief  respecting  the  ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven. 

"  I  first  received  a  temporary  discomfort  about  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
from  an  irreligious  young  man,  who  had  been  my  schoolfellow,  who  one 
day  attacked  the  article  which  asserts,  that  Christ  carried  his  flesh  and 
bones  with  him  into  heaven.  I  was  not  moved  bv  the  physical  absurdity 
which  this  youth  mercilessly  derided,  and  I  repelled  his  objections  as  an 
unpietjr.  fint  I  afi;erwards  remembered  the  text, '  flesh  and  Uood  shall 
not  mberit  the  kingdom  of  God ;'  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  oompilan 
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had  really  gone  a  little  too  far.  If  I  had  immediately  then  been  called 
on  to  subscribe,  it  would  have  somewhat  discomposed  me,  but  as  time 
went  oh  I  forfrot  this  small  point  which  was  swallowed  np  by  others  more 
important.  Yet,  I  believe,  that  henceforth  a  greater  diipotition  to  critp- 
cise  the  Articles  grew  upon  me."— (Page  5.) 

The  precision  and  dogmatism  of  the  Articles,  had  the  effect  of  a  stum- 
blingblock  to  this  weax  disciple ;  he  had  not  considered  far  enough  to 
know  that  Articles  are  nothing,  and  that  the  Bible  must  explain  itself; 
and  this  very  difficulty  made  mm  both  bold  and  timid ;  bold  in  critidsiDg 
the  Articles,  and  timid  in  relying  on  anything  else, — his  own  conscience 
dnd  the  Divine  word. 

Other  speculative  difficulties  followed,  respecting  this  authority  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  nature  of  the  Atonement;  respecting  the  first,  he  observes,— 

I  was  also  scandalized  to  find  how  little  candour  or  discernment  some 
evangelical  friends^  with  whom  I  communicated,  displayed  in  discussiiig 
the  subject." 

The  real  force  of  these  difficulties  we  hope  to  examine  in  another  de- 
partment, we  wish  here  only  to  trace  how  his  prepossessions  were  over* 
thrown  as  to  the  popular  Church  views;"  the  question  of  baptism  formed 
another  gordian  knot, 

•  Here  also,  as  before,  the  evangelical  clergy  whom  I  consulted,  were 
found  by  me  a  broken  reed.  The  clerical  friend,  whom  I  had  known  at 
school,  wrote  kindly  to  me,  but  quite  declined  attempting  to  solve  mj 
doubts ;  and,  in  other  quarters,  I  soon  saw  that  no  fresh  light  was  to  lie 
got.  One  person  there  was  at  Oxford  who  might  have  seemed  my  natural 
adviser,  his  name,  character,  and  reli^ous  peculiarities,  have  been  so  made 
public  property,  that  I  need  not  shnnk  to  name  him ; — I  mean  my  elder 
orother,  the  Kev.  John  Henry  Newman.  As  a  warm-hearted  and  gene- 
rous brother,  who  exercised  towards  me  paternal  cares,  I  esteemed  him 
and  felt  a  deep  gratitude;  as  a  man  of  various  culture  and  peculiar  genius, 
I  admired  and  was  proud  of  him ;  but  my  doctrmal  religion  impeded  my 
loving  him  as  much  as  he  deserved,  and  even  justified  my  feeling  some 
distrust  of  him.  He  never  showed  any  strong  attraction  towards  thoae 
whom  I  regarded  as  spiritual  persons,  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  him  stiff 
and  cold  towards  them.  Moreover,  soon  after  his  ordination,  he  had 
startled  and  distressed  me  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Rege- 
neration :  and,  in  rapid  succession,  worked  out  views  which  I  regarded  as 
full-blown  Popery.  I  speak  of  the  years  1823 — 6 ;  it  is  strange  to  think 
that  twenty  years  more  nad  to  pass  before  he  learnt  the  place  to  which  his 
doctrines  beion^d. 

\^  In  the  earliest  periods  of  my  Oxford  residence,  I  fell  into  uneasy  col- 
lision with  him  concerning  episcopal  powers.  I  had  on  one  occasion  dropt 
something  disrespectful  against  bishops  or  a  bishop — something  which,  if 
it  had  been  said  about  a  clergyman,  would  have  passed  unnoticed — but 
my  brother  checked  and  reproved  me,  as  I  thought,  very  uninstructivelj, 
for  '  wanting  reverence  towards  bishops.'  I  knew  not  then,  and  I  knovr 
not  now,  why  bishops,  as  such,  are  more  than  common  clergymen ;  or, 
clergymen,  as  such,  more  than  common  men.   In  the  world  t  expected 
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pomp  and  nun  show,  and  formality  and  counterfeita ;  but  of  the  Church, 
as  Christ^s  own  kingdom,  I  demanded  reality,  and  could  not  digest  legal 
fictions.  I  saw  around  me  what  sort  of  joune  men  were  preparing  to  be 
dogjmen.  I  knew  the  attractions  of  family  livings  and  fellowships,  and 
of  a  respectable  position  and  undefinable  hope  of  preferment.  I  further 
blew  that,  when  youths  had  become  clergymen,  through  a  great  variety 
of  mixed  motives,  bishops  were  selected  out  of  these  cbrgy,  on  avowedly 
jNditical  grounds  3  it  therefore  amazed  me  how  a  man  of  food  sense 
should  be  able  to  set  up  a  duty  of  religious  veneration  towams  bishops. 
I  was  willing  to  honour  a  Lord  Bishop,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  but  nis 
office  was  to  me  no  guarantee  of  spiritual  eminence.  To  find  my  brother 
thus  stop  my  mouth  was  a  puzzle,  and  impeded  all  free  speech  towards 
him.  In  fact,  I  very  soon  left  off  the  attempt  at  intimate  religious  inter- 
ooone  with  him,  or  of  asking  council,  as  of  one  who  could  not  sympathize. 
We  talked  a  great  deal  on  the  surface  of  religious  matters,  and  on  some 
questions  I  was  overpowered  and  received  a  temporary  bias  from  his  superior 
Knowledge,  but  as  time  went  on,  and  my  own  intellect  ripened,  I  distinctly 
Mt,  that  his  arguments  were  too  fine  drawn  and  subtle,  often  elaborately, 
naaang  the  moral  points,  and  the  main  points  to  r&st  on  some  ecclesiasti- 
eal  fiction,  and  his  conclusions  were  to  me  so  marvellous  and  painful,  that 
I  constantly  thought  I  had  mistaken  him." — (Page  10 — ^12.) 

From  these  snares,  puzzles,  and  papistical  pretences,  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  require  to  be  fi'eed,  and  tul  Some  clear  decision  and  reforma- 
tion, these  will  be  a  gin  and  snare  for  the  consciences  of  enquiring  clergy 
aodkity* 

Besicles  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  the  doctrine  of  Ordination,  there 
irere  the  following  problems  to  disturb  the  youthful  creed  of  our  author : — 

"I  foresaw  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  baptismal  regeneration  behind. 
Pwany  one  to  avow,  that  regeneration  took  place  in  baptism,  seemed  to 
me,  little  short  of  a  confession,  that  he  had  never  himself  experienced  what 
regeneration  is.  If  I  then  could  have  been  convinced,  that  the  apostles 
taoght  no  other  regeneration,  I  almost  think,  that  even  their  authority 
wodd  have  snapt  under  the  strain,  hut  this  is  idle  theory,  for  it  was  as 
dear  as  day-light  to  me,  that  they  held  a  totally  different  doctrine,  and 
that  the  high  Church  and  Popish  fancy  is  a  superstitious  version  based 
upon  carnal  inability  to  understand  a  strong  spiritual  metaphor.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  brother^s  arguments,  that  the  baptismal  service  of  the 
Church  taught  'spiritual  regeneration'  during  the  ordinance  were  short, 
simple,  and  overwnelming.  To  imagine  a  two-fold  spiritual  regeneration 
was  evidently  a  hypothesis  to  serve  a  turn,  nor  in  any  of  the  Church  for- 
mulas was  such  an  idea  broached.  Nor  could  I  hope  for  relief  by  search- 
ing through  the  Homilies,  or  drawing  deductions  from  the  Articles,  for  if 
I  there  elicited  a  truer  doctrine  it  would  never  show  the  baptismal  service 
not  to  teach  the  Popish  tenet  It  would  merely  prove  the  Church  system 
to  contain  contradictions,  and  not  to  deserve  that  absolute  declaration  of 
its  truth  which  is  demanded  of  Church  ministers.  With  little  hope  of 
advantage  I  yet  felt  it  a  duty  to  consult  many  of  the  evangelical  clergy- 
men whom  I  knew,  and  to  ask  how  they  reconciled  the  baptismal  service 
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to  their  consciences.  I  found  (if  I  remember)  three  separate  theories 
among  them — all  evidently  mere  shifts,  intended  to  avoia  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  resigning  their  functions.  Mot  one  of  these  good  peopk 
seemed  to  have  the  most  remote  idea,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  investi^te 
the  meaning  of  the  formulary  with  the  same  unbiassed  simDlicity  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  Grallican  Church.  They  did  not  seek  to  know  what  it 
wds  written  to  mean,  nor  what  sense  it  must  carry  to  every  simple-minded 
hearer,  but  they  solely  asked  how  they  could  manage  to  assign  to  it  a  senee 
not  wholly  irreconcibible  with  their  own  doctrines  and  preaehinff.  This 
was  too  obviously  hollow.  The  last  gentleman  I  consulted  was  the  rector 
of  a  parish  who,  from  week  to  week,l»pti2sed  children  with  the  proscribed 
formula,  but,  to  my  amazement,  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  like  the  8e^ 
vice  and  did  not  approve  of  infant  baptism,  to  both  of  which  things  he 
submitted  solely  because,  as  an  inferior  minister  of  the  Church,  it  was  ha 
duty  to  obey  established  authority.  The  case  was  desperate.  But  I  maj 
here  add,  that  this  clergyman,  within  a  few  years  from  this  time,  redeemed 
his  freedom  and  his  conscience  by  the  painful  ordeal  of  abandoning  his 
position  and  his  flock,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  friends,  ana  with  a  youn^  family  about  him. 

Let  no  reader  accept  the  ,precedmg  paragraph  as  my  testimony,  that 
the  evangelical  clergy  are  less  simple-minded  and  less  honorable  in  their 
subscriptions  than  the  high  Church.  I  do  not  say  and  I  do  not  believe 
this.  All  who  subscribe,  labour  under  a  common  difficulty,  in  having  to 
give  an  absolute  assent  to  formulas  that  were  made  by  a  compromise  and 
are  not  homogeneous  as  to  character.  To  the  high  Churchman,  the  AtHelfi 
are  a  difficulty,  to  the  low  Churchman,  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  All 
have  to  do  violence  to  some  portion  of  the  system,  and  considering  at  how 
early  an  age  they  are  entrapped  into  subscription,  they  all  deserve  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  very  ample  allowance,  as  long  as  they  are  pleading  for 
the  right  of  conscience,  only  when  they  become  overbearing,  dictatorial, 
proud  of  their  chains,  and  desirous  of  ejecting  others,  does  it  seem  right 
to  press  them  with  the  topic  of  inconsistency.  There  is  besides,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  a  sprinkling  of  original  minds,  who 
cannot  oe  included  in  either  of  the  two  mat  divisions,  and  from  these  i 
priori  one  might  have  hoped  much  good  to  the  Church.  But  such  per- 
sons no  sooner  speak  out  than  the  two  hostile  parties  hush  their  strife,  in 
order  the  more  effisctually  to  overwhelm,  with  just  and  unjust  immitations, 
those  who  dare  to  utter  truth  that  has  not  yet  been  consecrated  oy  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  hj  Church  coundls*  Among  those  who  have  sabecribed, 
to  attack  others  is  easy,  to  defend  oneseUT  most  arduous.  Recrimination 
is  the  only  powerful  weapon,  and  noble  minds  are  ashamed  to  use  this. 
No  hope,  therefore,  shows  itself  of  reform  from  within.  For  myself  I  feel 
that  nothin&p  saved  me  from  the  infinite  distresses  which  I  should  haTS 
encountered,  had  I  become  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  the 
very  unusual  prematureness  of  my  religious  development 

Besides  the  great  subject  of  baptismal  re&penmtion,  the  entire  Epis- 
copal theory  and  practice  oflTended  me.  How  little  favourably  I  was  mi- 
pressed,  when  a  boy,  by  the  lawn  sleeves,  wig,  artificial  voice  and  manner 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  I  have  already  said,  but  in  six  years  more, 
reading  and  observation  had  intensely  confirmed  my  first  auguries.  It 
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wttB  dear  beyond  denial^  tliat  for  a  oentmy  after  the  death  of  Edward  the 
YI.y  the  bishops  were  the  tools  of  court  bigotry^  and  often  owed  their 
liigbest  promotknu  to  base  sabservienoe.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
Episcopal  order  (on  a  rough  a&d  general  yiew)  mieht  be  described  as  a 
bodj  of  supine  persons,  known  to  the  public  omj  as  a  dead  weighty 
tgaisst  all  change  that  was  distasteful  to  the  civil  power.  In  the  last 
eentBxj  and  a  half,  the  nation  was  often  afflicted  with  sensual  royalty, 
bloody  wars,  venal  statesm^,  corrupt  constituencies,  bribery  and  violence 
at  elections,  flagitious  drunkenness  pervading  all  ranks,  and  inmnuating 
itaelf  into  colleges  and  rectories.  Tne  prisons  of  the  country  had  been 
in  a  most  di^^aceful  state ;  the  f^rs  and  wakes  were  scenes  of  rude  de- 
bauchery; and  the  theatres  were— still  in  this  nineteenth  century — whis- 
pered to  be  haunts  of  the  most  debasing  immorality.  I  could  not  leam^ 
that  any  bishop  had  ever  taken  the  lead  in  denouncing  these  iniquities, 
norths^ when  any  man  or  class  of  men  rose  to  denounce  them, the  Epis- 
copal order  failed  to  throw  itself  into  the  breach  to  defend  corruption  oy, 

«t  least}  passive  resistance.  Neither  Howard,  Wesley,  and  Whitfield,  nor 
jetOirkdon,  Wilberforoe,  or  Romilly  could  boast  of^^  the  Episcopal  bench 
as  ao  ally  against  inhuman  or  immoral  jHractices.  Our  oppressions  in 
Uo,  and  our  sanction  to  the  most  cruel  superstitions  of  the  natives,  led 
to  no  outcry  from  the  bishops.  Under  tneir  patronage  the  two  old 
^ties  haa  gone  to  sleep,  imtU  aroused  by  the  Church  Missionary  and 
Bible  societies,  which  were  opposed  by  the  bishops.  Their  policy  seemed 
to  be  to  do  nothing  until  somebody  else  was  likely  to  do  it,  upon  which 
they  at  last  joined  the  movement,  in  order  to  damp  its  energy  and  get  some 
CTMit  from  it.  Now  what  were  bishops  for,  but  to  be  the  originators  and 
energetic  organs  of  all  jpious  and  gooa  works?  and  what  were  they  in  the 
Hoase  of  Lords  for,  if  not  to  set  a  higher  tone  of  purity,  justice,  and 
truth?  and  if  they  never  did  this,  but  weighed  down  those  who  attempted 
it,  was  not  that  a  condemnation  (not,  perhaps,  of  all  possible  Episcopacy, 
but)  of  Episcopacy  as  it  exists  in  England  f  If  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
Argument  for  Christianity  was  admitted  as  valid,  surely  the  above  was  a 
ZQoral  armment  against  English  prelacy.  It  was,  moreover,  evident  at  a 
glance,  that  this  system  of  ours  neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  apos- 
tolic, for  as  long  as  the  civil  power  was  hostile  to  the  Church,  a  Lord 
Bishop,  nominated  by  the  civil  ruler,  was  an  impossibility,  and  this  it  is 
which  determines  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  English  insti- 
tution, not  indeed  exclusively,  but  pi-e-eminently. 

''I  still  feel  amazement  at  the  only  defence  which  (as  far  as  I  know) 
the  pretended  followers  of  antiquity  make  for  the  nomination  of  bishops 
bj  the  Crown.  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  it  is  well-known,  that 
every  new  bishop  was  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  laity  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  is  to  these  centuries  that  the  high  Episcopalians  love  to 
appeal,  because  they  can  quote  thence  out  of  Cyprian  and  othei-s,  in  favor 
of  Episcopal  authority.  When  I  alleged  the  dissimilarity  in  the  mode  of 
election  as  fatal  to  this  argument,  in  the  mouth  of  an  English  high 
Churchman  I  was  told,  that  'the  Crown  now  represents  the  laity!'  Such 
&  fiction  may  be  satisfactory  to  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  but  as  the  basis  of 
a  spiritual  system,  is  indeed  supremely  contemptible. 

With  these  considerations  on  my  mind,  while  quite  aware  that  some 
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of  the  bishops  were  good  and  valuable  men^  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  perfect  miseir  to  me  to  have  to  address  one  or  them,  taken 
at  random,  as  my  '  Right  Kev.  Father  in  Ood/  which  seemed  like  a  fool 
hypocrisy,  and,  when  I  remembered  who  said,  ^  Call  no  man  father  on 
earth,  for  one  is  your  father  who  is  in  heaven :' — words  which  not  merely 
in  the  letter,  but  still  more  distinctly  in  the  spirit,  forbid  the  state  of  feel- 
ing which  suggested  this  Episcopal  appellation, — ^it  did  appear  to  me  as  if 
'  Prelacy '  had  been  rightly  coupled,  by  the  Scotch  puritans,  with  Popery 
as  anti-Ghnstian." 

We  request  the  earnest  attention  of  our  Church  friends  to  these  impo^ 
tant  points,  noticing  only  further,  that  in  this  stage,  Mr.  Newman  aban- 
doned Councils,  Fathers,  Creeds,  and  Articles,  adopting  the  Bible  onlj, 
l)ut  his  mind  had  been  too  much  trained  to  authority^  to  rest  after  ooe 
stone  was  removed ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  meet  him  again  as  a 
disbeliever  in  the  Bible  itself :  nor  can  we  avoid  the  suspicion,  that  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  men  and  the  system,  into  which  he  was  prematurely 
hurried,  helped  greatly  to  undermine  all  religious  faith,  and  to  induce  that 
infidelity  woich  is  presented  as  the  last  phase  of  Mr.  Newman's  faith,— 
the  want  of  &ith  altogether. 
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Under  ibis  departimtU,  sceptical  objections,  and  systems  or  principles 
adeoeated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considered, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENQUIKER. 
{Continued from  page  417,  vol  I.) 

Chap.  IV. 

RlCAPITULATIOK — ^HOW  ADTSRSITT  MADE  A  DOGTOR-— UnA  IN  THE 

Wood,  or  Louise  and  Philosophy. 

"  Paint  thee  a  realm  shot  in  from  shock  of  wan, 
And  in  the  realm  a  Talley,  tempett-proof. 
And  in  the  valley  set  a  silTer  lake, 
And  on  the  lake  a  slnmberons  gliding  awan, 
And  on  the  swan  the  petal  of  a  roae, 
Shed  on  its  snow  from  overhanging  boughs;^ 
And  in  that  beauty,  in  that  heart  of  calm. 
Thou  hast  an  emblem  of  that  flpwer,  her  soul.— 
So  purely  couched,  so  sweetly-breathing  there, 
Within  its  world  of  peace."— Oftmn'f  Masque. 

Who  doubts  the  discernmont  of  the  public  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  at  anr 
mte.  Assuming,  then,  this  'by-every-one-at-the-first^glance-to^be-aa- 
mitted'  fact,  we  infer  that  there  must  now  be  many  more  readers  of  The 
Bible  and  the  People  than  were  to  be  found  last  year,  when  we  began  to 
narrate  an  incident  or  two  in  the  life  of  a  certain  honest  Englishman,  by 
name  Bo^er  Fenton,  a  worker  in  silver,  resident  at  Dantzic.  After  an 
interval  of  such  length — a  sUentium  tarn  diutumum,  a  retrospect  will  be 
>s  necessary  for  old  readers  as  for  new. 

Roger  is  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Heinrichs,  a  Professor  at  K5nigsberg.  It 
^  to  his  care  that  he  committed,  a  year  ago,  the  tenified  young  girl 
vhom  he  found  at  the  door  of  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph.  The  orphan 
liouiae  found  in  the  Doctor  a  parent,  and  in  Roger,  fint  a  brother,  and 
^  degrees,  a  lover.  The  youtli  could  not  dream  of  quitting  his  friend's 
wiuae  till  the  physician  had  vanquished  the  fever  imder  whicn  the  maiden 
be  had  rescued  suffered  so  painfully.  When  that  was  gone,  and,  with 
^etQmiDg  health  and  happiness,  Louise  became  the  sunshine  of  tho  house, 
R^er  could  not  return  to  Dantzic  till  she,  so  lately  cured  herself,  bad 
^dertaken  his  cure^  and  ho  was  allowed  to  learn  that  his  affections  had 
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not  been  given  in  vain.  After  that;  as  often  as  his  engagements  would 
permit  him;^  he  left  his  workmen  at  the  bench^  paid  a  farewell  call  to  his 
excellent  friend.  Pastor  Ahlfeld,  and  after  a  pleasant  chat,  theolo^od, 
ethical,  or  political,  as  the  c&se  mi^ht  be,  started  off  to  visit  Kdnigsberg 
once  more.  It  was  on  the  last  of  these  visits  that  he  made  the  acouaint- 
ance  of  Amim,  the  romantic  and  accomplished  student,  and,  witn  him, 
snatched  Louise  from  the  hands  of  the  bravoes  whom  the  Jesuit  Amilar 
had  commissioned  to  carry  her  off.  Now  he  passes  happy  days — only  too 
short — ^in  reading,  conversing,  and  walking  with  Louise,  interspersed  by 
interviews  with  Amim  and  discussions  with  the  Doctor. 

This  is  the  state  of  parties.  We  are  writing  no  romance,  though  there 
are  materials  here  out  of  which  one  of  those  much-abused  (but  more  read) 
productions  might  possibly  be  constructed  by  one  skilled  in  such  craft 
When  the  reader  is  informed  that  two  or  three  chapters  more  will  bring; 
this  veritable  history  to  its  termination,  he  will  be  reueved  from  all  appre- 
hension lest  he  should  be  entrapped  into  reading  anything  of  enchaming 
interest  The  r^der — ^that  personage,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be  (and 
may  their  name  be  legion),  m  true  love  for  whom  we  write  these  paffes, 
cannot,  at  least,  charge  us  with  any  attempt  to  excite  the  feelings.  He 
will  part  with  our  characters,  as  he  first  maae  their  acquaintance,  without 
emotion.  There  has  been  hi  our  plain  narration  no  art  employ«l  to 
stimulate  curiosity,  no  thrilling  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  nave  been 
awakened,  there  has  been  nothing  ^'touchingly  withering,"  as  the  sen- 
timental phrase  it,  anywhere.  Our  concern  is  not  with  the  rules  for  the 
construction  of  a  plot  and  the  canons  for  the  maintenance  of  interest,  it  is 
our  privilege  to  oe  as  improbable,  as  wayward,  as  abrupt  as  we  please, 
since  we  write  not  to  amuse,  but  to  scatter  a  few  small  crumbs  of  in- 
struction, and  to  leave  even  those  with  such  as  care  to  read  them,  rather 
as  desultory  suggestions  to  be  applied  b^  themselves,  than  as  any  elabo- 
rated and  thoroughly  furnished  annunciations  of  extensive  and  complete 
result. 

It  would  have  been  a  more  direct  and  the  more  usual  course,  to  have 
embodied  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make,  or  the  little  information  it 
may  be  in  our  power  to  impart,  on  ethics,  philosophy,  or  art,  in  a  series 
of  essays  on  those  sulgects.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  this  plan. 
We  should  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  thing  could 
never  have  been  done.  Our  worthy  editor,  the  generalissimo  of  the  forces 
marshalled  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical,  might  have  paid  us  a  visit  and 
found  us  somnolent  over  a  half-nnished  paper.  We  should  have  had  but 
to  place  the  manuscript  under  our  pillow  to  ensure  a  good  night's  resL 
Our  very  lamp,  lighted  by  a  piece  of  paper  so  written  on,  would  have 
burnt  slowly  and  subsided  also  into  slumber  at  our  side.  Apopidar  living 
writer  commenced  his  career  by  a  little  book  entitled  Essays  during  the 
intervals  of  Business."'  Astounding  and  almost  inconceivable  fact !  We, 
too,  write  during  intervals  of  business  (of  what  sort,  no  matter).  We  can 
imagine  any  one  writing  poetry,  tales,  anything  imaginative,  anything 
humorous^  during  the  intervals  of  business — ^but  essays !  That  is  too  la- 
borious. Jm  roour  et  aes  triplex.  To  chain  oneself  to  the  actual  during 
tibe  few  brief  holiday  moments  of  a  toilsome  life — what  perveraitj !  ^ 
orefKte^  at  sooh  in^ervaky  imaginary  personages,  to  forget  yourself  m  them 
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— tofe  them  for  a  time,  to  feel  with  their  feelings  and  think  their  thoughts 
—what  pleasure !  The  reader,  we  make  no  doubt,  could  have  understood 
much  in  the  way  of  dissertation,  far  more  profound  than  anything  in  our 
pover  to  write.  It  is  not  in  any  condescending  adaptation,  in  any  super- 
okoB  oompasaion  (sUvenia  verba)  for  thee,  0  courteous  friend,  whose 
ere  restetb  on  this  page^  that  we  have  adopted  fiction  as  the  vehicle  of 
oor  wares,  but  purely  for  our  own  sake,  to  keep  ourselves  awake,  and  to 
me  ourselves  migue. 

There  are  some  minds  whose  vigour  is  for  a  long  time  mistaken  for 
veakoessy — ^in  which  thought  and  passion  ffain  strength  by  very  ^adual 
additions.  Their  repose  looks  like  insensibility.  But  a  work  of  power 
goes  OD  beneath  the  calm  and  silent  surface.  When  the  time  of  trial 
eooes  the  hidden  potency  reveals  itself,  and  produces  effects  terrible  or 
^Maign,— mighty  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  with  them  as  with  the  rocks 
uwag  the  glaciers.  The  melting  snows  filter  silently  through  every 
as  the  sun  heats  the  crags  upon  those  heights  where  the  effects 
ofndiation  are  so  intense.  Then  comes  night,  congealing  what  day  has 
justed.  In  every  little  fissure  there  awakes  the  strength  of  the  expand- 
'^  Ke.  It  seems  as  though  the  wand  of  midnight  had  created,  witn  one 
*^  wave,  a  thousand  gnomes  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  rugged  stones. 
Jke  ice-power  loosens,  shivers  on  every  side,  rock  after  rock.  The  sur- 
oce  is  seen  to  move  under  the  moonlight  where  all  else  is  profoundly 
^  The  cloven  fragments  drop  away — bound  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and 
^  at  last,  broken  smaller  yet,  upon  some  lower  ledge  of  ice.  There 

nst,  a  heap  of  stones  upon  tne  panoply  of  that  lethargic  giant,  the 
slowly  creeping  down  in  a  slumoer  which  endures  for  ages, 
of  the  class  of  which  we  speak,  appear  torpid  in  the  midst  of  all 
^  influences  which  animate  to  action  natures  more  agile  and  more 
^l^sceptible  to  impulse  from  without.    Under  the  sunshine  which  quickens 

butterfly,  and  is  the  potent  persuasion  that  opens  the  heart  of  all 
we  see  in  them  but  a  quiet  glistening,  as  it  seems  the  opening 

eyc^  which  only  watches  but  does  not  feel.   The  night  must  set  in. 
Jb&eeziiig  darkness  of  some  great  trouble  which  seals  up  in  despair  or 
^^him  powerful  natures,  is  necessary  to  awaken  within  these  the 
they  possess.    It  is  then  that  the  giieat  and  solitary  move* 

of  a  being,  mighty  only  from  within,  be^mes  conspicuous.  Then, 
rent  and  sufiisnng,  the  influence  of  such  a  mind  is  fdt  by  all 
sniund,  and  it  covers  a  vast  neighbourhood,  as  it  were,  with  firagments 
w  itaelf. 

It  had  been  thus  with  the  friend  who  had  become  the  generous  pro- 
of  Louise.   The  Doctor  had  now  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  Of 
1^  &mily,  his  boyhood  md  youth  had  been  sheltered  by  wealth  and 
V  social  position  from  every  hardship.   He  was  educated  and  yet  not 
^^cated.   Studygave  him  information;  it  was  for  adversity  to  give 
character.    When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  his  father  died,  still 
^  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  his  affairs  so  involv^  that  the  relict  of  the 
Jjchinan  saved  but  a  pittance  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  young  Paul, 
p  only  child,  was  penniless.   Kind  friends  foretold  the  worst — one  or 
^0  came  forward  with  offers  of  assistance.    The  youth,  not  without 
declined  all  aid.  The  prognostications  of  the  world  grew  darkjur 
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still;  for  all  accounted  the  awkward,  blundering  stripling — so  absent^  so 
apathetic — as  hopelessly  slow,  if  not  quite  incapable. 

With  the  reserve  so  often  characteristic  of  decided  characters,  he  com- 
municated his  plans  to  no  one.  By  some  immediate  efforts  in  the  way  of 
tuition,  he  added  a  few  comforts  to  their  frugal  household.  His  mother 
alone  could  understand  him,  but  even  to  her  he  communicated  but  a  po^ 
tion  of  his  hopes  and  purposes.  Three  y^ars  of  incessant  toil  were  spent 
upon  a  work  on  natural  mstory,  his  favourite  study.  On  the  brancn  he 
selected,  he  threw  a  new  light,  and  every  now  and  then  the  results  of 
the  most  profound  research  and  extensive  observation  were  relieved  by 
descriptions  full  of  that  expressive  beauty  of  s^le,  of  that  graphic  tratb- 
fulness  of  description,  which  has  won  for  JBuffon  the  tribute  of  a  univerral 
admiration.  When  the  magnum  opus — ^the  child  of  so  many  laboriow 
days,  so  many  restless  and  thoughtful  nights,  was  completed — ^when  the 
pen,  with  a  triumphant  flourish,  of  which  he  was  immedately  afterwards 
ashamed,  had  written  the  last  word — ^the  very  last  word — ^then  came  the 
question — ^how  was  it  to  be  published  ?  At  least  half-a-dozen  pubUshen, 
in  various  places,  bowed  him  politely  out  of  their  shops, — as  many  more 
received  the  precious  manuscript,  which  he  trembled  to  give  nut  of  bis 
hands — passea  it  over  to  certain  book-tasters,  and,  after  weeks  which 
seemed  ages,  sent  it  back  to  the  author,  with  a  brief  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  not  answer  their  purpose  to  publish  the  same.  It  re- 
quired all  his  philosophy  to  endure,  witu  anything  like  equanimity,  such 
intervals  of  expectation.  Sometimes,  at  night,  he  would  wake  and  think 
— ^what  if  the  publisher's  house  shoula  be  burnt  down  ?  What  if  ihe  MS. 
should  be  mislaid?  And  then,  to  find  these  anxious  periods  terminated 
by  disappointment !  At  last,  one  publisher  consented  to  undertake  the 
work,  pving  the  author  to  understand  that  tlie  act  was  a  magnanimous 
one,  a  serious  self-sacrifice,  of  which  no  other  man  in  the  trade  would 
have  been  guilty.  The  young  Doctor  was  to  receive  nothing.  But  he 
was  happy.  Science  had  not  forsaken  her  votary,  and  would  crown 
him  yet 

The  book  came  out.  The  orimiality  and  boldness  which  it  displayed 
secured  it  speedy  attention.  Viotent  attacks  and  extravagant  praises  en- 
compassed it  on  either  side.  'Grood,'  thought  Heinrichs,  and  remembered, 
that  to  keep  up  the  shuttlecock  of  notoriety,  there  must  be  two  battle- 
dores, and  blows  on  both  sides.  At  least  he  was  obscure  no  longer.  He 
began  to  teach.  A  ^up  of  enthusiastic  young  men  surroimdea  the  new 
Professor.  Soon  his  room  was  numerously  attended,  spite  of  the  op- 
ponents of  novelty.  His  party — ^the  Heinricians — as  they  were  callra, 
numbered  amonff  them  nearly  every  name  afterwards  illustnons  in  science. 
The  impress  of  tne  master^s  mind  was  communicated  to  them  alL  It  wu 
surprismg  to  see  how  this  Heinrichs,  who  had  seemed  so  formed  for  soli- 
tude, so  useless  among  his  fellows,  had  acquired  to  perfection  the  art  of 
intellectual  generalship.  That  faculty  and  that  manner  which  detects  and 
inspires  excellenoe,  which  guides  and  attaches  to  itself  even  the  wavward- 
ness  of  genius,  appeared  to  have  come  to  him  by  miracle.  He  had  found 
his  place.  The  contracted  brow  was  smoothed ;  and  the  heart,  contracted 
too,  by  the  very  excess  of  an  almost  disdainful  self-reliance,  was  ennoUed 
•by  a  new  expansion.   Open  and  afiable,  he  was  ready  to  talk  on  any 
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subject  with  whomsoever  he  might  meet.  Often  be  was  seen  in  the  street 
in  a  long  and  animated  conversation  with  some  cobbler^  some  travelling^ 
joamejinan  weaver,  or  some  apple-woman,  from  whose  basket  he  would 
staff  iu8  capacious  pockets.  Children  liked  him,  so  did  cats,  and  all  dog;s — 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hovpd, 
And  cnn  of  low  degriae." 

With  the  students  he  would  seldom  converse  on  science,  eicept  to  the 
few,  the  esoteric  group,  whom  he  recognized  as  its  genuine  devotees.  His 
gocd-natured  satire,  sometimes  his  quiet  vein  of  Bocratic  irony,  would 
often  correct,  in  the  youth  about  him,  that  presumption  or  frivolity  which 
is  proof  against  grave  censure.   In  religion  and  metaphysics — ^too  neai-ly 
the  same  in  his  opinion, — he  called  Hegel  master.    What  was  worse, — 
or  better,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  judge,-^he  belonged  to  the 
Hegelian  left.   In  other  words,  he  was  of  the  heterodox,  not  of  the  or- 
thodox, branch.    His  integrity  revolted  at  the  compromise,  so  false  and 
diaogenuons,  which  the  nght-hand  party  had  sou^t  to  make  between 
tbe  leHgion  of  State  and  philosophy — ^between  authority  and  speculation. 
He  wondered  how  men  could  retain  their  places  as  pastors  in  the  evan- 
gelical Church,''  and,  though  preaching  as  if  they  received  revelation, 
mtend  philosophy  while  they  spoke  of  religion ;  how  they  could  preach 
about  tne  Trinity  of  Scripture,  meaning  the  Trinity  of  Hegel;  and  about 
the  new-birth,  meaning  only  a  philosophical  illumination.    He  praised 
Strauss  (and  he  was  right  so  fiEur;  for  protesting  against  this  double  deal- 
ing,   llius  he  used  to  sav,  that  Gabler,  Gdschal,*  and  his  namesake, 
Heimichs,  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  disingenuousness,  and  that  Yatke, 
Hiehelet,  and  Baur  of  Tiibingen,t  were  alone  consistent.  Rosenkranz 
ssd  Erdmann  he  placed  half-way  between  the  two  sides.  If  any  one  said 
—yon  are  no  Ghnstian,  he  never  attempted  to  disguise  his  position,  to 

*  The  oonzfe  of  this  philoeopher  ha«  been  progrewlvely  positive— eo  much  so  that 
ibr  Soally  mbandoned  Hegelianism  aa  the  ultimatum  of  religious  attainment.  He  pro- 
fcM  to  have  passed  beyond  it.  Where  he  is  now  mentally  (or  bodily,  or  if  still  in  the 
body)  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  At  bis  first  appearance  he*  combined 
fiegelianitmand  orthodoxy  in  a  way  that  much  gratified  the  master,"  who  hailed  him 
irith  warmth,  and  declared  that  he  had  achieved  the  incredible  task  of  comprehending 
Hegelianlsm.  His  position  was,  that  the  content  (InhaltJ  of  Hegelianism  and  Religion 
VBs  the  same,  that  the  former  was  a  "  passage  through  doubt,"  and,  in  fiict,  that 
]diilosophy  is  nothing  more  than  "a  formal  correction  of  doubt."  (JBme  formelle 
Btnektiffung  dsM  Zwe{fels.)  If  he  can  be  scarcely  called  a  Hegeli«i  now,  he  and 
Stahl  were,  at  one  time,  the  accredited  leaders  of  orthodox  Hegelianism. 

t  Strauss  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  type  of  pure  Hegelianism,  purged  from  what  his 
party- term  scholastic  accommodation  to  orthodoxy.  He  is  genuine  and  consistent  in 
his  vay.  The  Tubingen  school,  headed  by  Baur  and  his  fellow-labourers,  Zeller, 
Schwegler,  and  George  Planck,  has  applied  Hegelianism,  with  learning  and  spirit, 
prindpttlly  to  history  and  criticism.  There  is  more  life  and  energy  in  that  branch  of 
Hegel's  successon  than  in  any  other.  Philosophically  they  occupy  much  the  same 
position  as  Strauss.  It  is  their  historical  criticism,  in  the  development  of  which  they 
bave  gone  beyond  Hegel,  that  has  raised  them  to  disthiction  in  Germany.  They  boast 
of  thdir  objectiTe  criticism,  yet  this,  when  examined,  proves  to  be  as  perversely  subjective 
a  one  as  ever  distorted  the  facts  or  misinterpreted  the  documents  of  history.  Instead  of 
rising  above  the  subjective,  th«y  are  Its  most  blinded  slaves.  They  start  with  a  theory, 
and  ransack  the  past  for  materials,  magnifying  all  that  seems  to  make  for  it,  ignoring 
OT  explafaiing  away  what  Is  contraiy  to  it,,  selecting,  assuming,  colouring,  ad  libitum^ 
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prove  that  a  man  could  be  a  Christian  and  not  a  Christian  at  the  same 
time — that  paradox  which  modem  scepticism  assumes  as  an  axiom.  He 
was  never  indignant  if  any  one,  seeing  he  believed  nothing  of  what  was 
truly  distinctive  in  Christianity,  spoke  the  truth  to  him,  and  declared  him 
beyond  its  pale.  He  accepted  the  charge — said  he  was  open  to  oonviction, 
but  that  cert^y,  accoroing  to  his  present  belief,  he  was  no  Christian  in 
the  true  and  religious  sense.  Certain  moral  elements  he  received  irom 
Christianity  into  his  philosophical  creed ;  but  in  as  much  as  he  rejected 
t|be  rest,  he  was  straiffht-forward  enough  to  own  that  he  did  not  receive 
Christianity  itself  a  whit  the  more  on  that  account. 

Such  was  the  protector  under  whose  roof  Louise  had  now  passed  several 
months.  Alas,  ne  could  teach  her  everything  but  the  truth.  She  learnt 
drawing,  music,  and  English,  and  was  busy  (as  we  have  said^  and  helpful, 
whenever  help  was  needed,  in  manv  ways.  But  she  could  yet  secure 
large  spaces  of  time  for  reading,  a  luxury  indescribable  to  an  active  and 
enquiring  mind  long  imprisoned  in  the  aolorous  durance  of  conventual 
life.  She  found  two  or  three  books,  giving  an  account  of  travels  in  Eng- 
land and  of  English  historr.  These  were  read  through  with  eager- 
ness, and,  by  their  help,  witn  a  good  map,  she  was  soon  enabled  to  ima- 
^e  for  herself  the  native  land  of  Roger  Fenton.  Dr.  Heinrichs  was  an 
mtense  admirer  of  English  institutions,  aud  Louisa  felt  more  than  ever 

f-ateful  to  him  when  sne  found  he  was  never  tired  of  praising  the  yoong 
nglishman. 

But  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  serious  and  gentle  by  nature,  and  almost 
unconsciously  pervaded  by  a  certain  spontaneous  sentiment  of  devotion, 
craved  some  higher  sustenance.  What  was  the  truth  of  which  that  Ro- 
manism, fix>m  which  she  fled,  was  a  lying  representation  7  She  had  writ- 
ten to  Roger  while  he  was  at  Dantzic  on  the  question  of  religion.  The 
letter  which  came  back  in  reply,  was  full  to  the  uttermost  comer  of  all 
that  was  tender  and  empassionea — there  was  no  room  for  religion.  WLat 
woman  would  not  have  forgiven  an  omission  so  excused?  But  she  re- 
solved, that  when  he  came  she  would  lead  him  to  converse  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  would  be  better.   Then  she  could  keep  him  to  the  point. 

One  day,  a  little  before  his  arrival,  and  the  adventure  with  the  cairia^e 
and  the  emissaries  of  the  most  Holy  Faith,  the  Doctor,  entering  his  study 

as  nnbluflhingly  as  the  most  bigoted  party-writer  who  ever  wrote  for  the  most  bigoted 
of  parties. 

The  chief  object  of  study  with  them  has  been  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  sod 
their  principal  aim  to  represent  the  religion  so  called  as  a  historical  product  They 
take  up  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  canon  as  the  literature  of  the  early  Church, 
compare  them  with  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  period,  and  profess  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  straggle  between  the  earlier  Christianity  of  Christ,  of  Peter  and  of  John, 
and  the  later  Christianity,  as  developed  in  antagonism  to  that,  by  Paul.  This  is  their 
theory  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church  : — ^that  it  is  a  conflict  between  Paulinism  and 
Bbionitism,  a  process  of  emancipation  firom  the  narrow  Judaism  which  enslaved  the 
jnind  of  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples. 

Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  of  the  claim  of  a  criticism  devoted  to  the  elsho- 
ration  of  a  paradox  so  monstrous  as  this  to  freedom  from  subjective  jweconceptions;  and 
as  to  how  far  that  estimate  can  be  ''free"  and  "  historical"  which  can  foiget  that  Psul 
was  determined  to  ''  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  and  tnat  he  declared  it 
impossible  for  any  to  lay  ''another  foundation"  than  that  establisbed  already  in  Christ 
Jesus. 
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floddenlj)  saw  Louise  standing  on  a  chair  occupied  in  pulling  out  and 
looking  into  the  books  upon  his  shelves,  where  her  range  was  unlimited. 
She  bad  in  her  hand  a  volume  of  Hesei's  works,  which  she  was  reading 
with  a  somewhat  puuled  air,  (it  was  the  Encyclopsedie)  and  on  the  point 
of  returning  it  to  its  place  to  draw  out  something  more  promising. 

Ahl  my  little  philosopher,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  what  have  you  there? 
That  is  the  philosophical  shelf.  My  metaphysians  are  there,  you'll  not 
like  them  so  well,  I  can  tell  you,  as  my  travellers  on  that  other  wall, 
standing  in  a  row  with  their  pugrim's  staves  in  their  hands,  waiting  for 
the  honour  of  a  talk  with  you;— or  even  so  well  as  these  birds  and  iMBasts 
and  fishes  on  the  opposite  side.  Look,  the  brown  backs  are  a  fish  pre- 
serve; the  grey,  a  menagerie;  and  the  red,  an  aviary.  Open  a  brown 
book,  and,  if  you  are  gifted  by  nature  with  as  fine  a  sdentinc  ear  as  you 
huTB  a  musical  one,  you  will  hear  innumerable  &int  growls  and  grunts 
iwlbayinffs." 

would  rather  open  the  red  ones,''  said  Louise,  and  hear  the  flut- 
tering^ and  chirping  and  singing  of  your  prisoners  there.  But  they  only 
sof  for  great  enc^ters  like  you.  I  should  only  hear  the  ordinary  rus^ 
tie  of  the  leaves." 

She  had  replaced  the  book  and  come  down  from  her  elevation.  Hein- 
r»h  looked  up  at  the  title,  and  exclaimed,  half  to  himself,  "  HegeFs  En- 
eydopaedie,  I  declare !    Working  a  stone-quarry  with  knitting-needles  T' 

^  If  you  have  a  taste,"  he  continued,  for  absolute  idealism,  and  mean 
to  become  philosophically  wise, — a  Hypatia,  or  an  Asclepi^nia, — I  will 
iav  out  a  pleasant  little  course  of  readinc^  for  you.  This  is  the  order  in 
vhich  every  one  should  read  Hegel.  First,  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
then  the  i&thetik,  which  is  the  most  easy,  (as  far  as  mere  style  and  much 
of  its  subject  is  concerned)  of  all  his  works.  Then  the  Philosophy  of 
Bdigion,  somewhat  more  difficult;  then — ^" 

"Oh !  spare  me.    I  am  innocent,  I  can  assure  you." 

'^Then  the  EncycIonaBdie,  Lo^,  and  Phaenomenologie." 

^No,  but  seriously,"  said  Louise,  I  was  searching  in  this  department 
for  8ome  book  that  might  prove  a  help  to  self-knowledge,  and  a  guide  to 
the  truth  concerning  those  principles  of  life  which  are  as  important,  you 
will  admit,  for  women  as  for  men." 

Here/'  answered  the  Doctor,  giving  her  a  pocket  volume,  bound  in 
marUed  paper,  ''is  a  little  book  I  read  with  delight  when  it  first  appeared, 
thoagh  the  ethics  of  young  Schleiermacher  were  formed  in  the  scnool  of 
Pichte." 

So  saying  he  hastened  away  to  his  class. 

Louise  looked  at  the  title  of  the  book — it  was  Schleiermacher^s  Mono- 
logues— and  retired  to  her  room  to  study  it  without  interruption. 

This  book  of  Soliloquies,  written  with  clearness  and  force,  in  a  popular 
style,  and  full  of  true  eloquence,  was  well  adapted,  so  far,  for  such  a 
r^er,  but  its  principles  perplexed  and  distressed  her.  To  study  it  was 
like  sitting  alone  in  the  cavern  of  a  giant,  seeing  everywhere  the  traces 
of  his  huge  presence,  his  vast  implements  or  his  terrible  weapons,  and 
hearing  a  voice  continually  exhorting  her  to  be  strong — ^to  gird  on  his 
tremendous  sw;ord,  or  to  lift  his  enormous  mace.  There  were,  indeed,  half- 
truths,  calculatied  to  arouse  and  invigorate  the  moral  nature,  but  the  whole 
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seemed  a  strain  beyond  her  reach;  and  it  rather  depressed  than  reassured 
her. 

Louise  was  of  a  temperament  to  be  attracted  more  by  beauty  than  by 
^prandeur.  What  was  lovely  had  more  hold  upon  her  than  what  was  mar 
jestic.  Least  of  all  could  she  sympathise  with  a  coloaud  stoicismy  {ng;id 
in  its  very  magnificence.  Her  nature  resembled  one  of  those  mountain 
falls  which  are  remarkable^  not  for  their  volume  and  impetuosity^  but  for 
their  grace.  Her  character  had  nothing  of  that  torrent  force  about  it, 
which  we  see  in  the  flood  that  tears  its  way  through  a  forest— every  wave 
a  ploughshare — and  makes  stalwart  trees  mil  down,  as  tiiough  smitten  by 
the  woodman's  «ze, — which  comes  thundering  over  some  mountain  plat- 
form,  like  a  descending  ocean^  down  into  some  dizzy  and  black  abyss,  or 
strives  and  leaps  a&painst  some  barrier  of  rocks  that  ouake  at  the  throbbing 
and  the  heaving  of  the  giant  breast  of  waters  whicn  presses  against  them 
and  will  sweep  them  presently  away.  Nature  gives  us  an  image  of  such 
souls  as  herSy  rather  in  those  gracefiil  descents  which  sink  down  some 
great  steep  in  an  unbroken  fall  of  beauty,  ceaselessly  letting  down  wreath' 
after  wreath  of  snowy  foam  upon  the  depth  beneath^  hanging,  wavering, 
and  vibrating  in  the  air,  a  silvery  length  of  tapestry,  suspended,  undula- 
ting over  the  ledge,  and  on  which  every  breeze,  as  it  seems  almost  to  pass 
through  the  woven  mist,  breathes  rainbow  colours; — ^which  reach  the  rocks 
below,  not  with  tumult  and  wrath,  but  with  the  lass  of  a  gracious  gentle- 
ness, melting  in  vapour  just  as  they  touch  the  granite,  and  covering  it 
with  a  bright  effusion  of  foam-bells  and  evanescent  stars  and  arabesques 
and  flowers  of  water,  springing  with  fiEmtastic  lightness  among  the  leaves 
and  stones. 

So  Louise  resolved  to  wait  till  Roger  came,  and  she  could  ask  him  for 
counsel  upon  these  questions. 

The  Doctor^s  house  was  a  lar^e  one.  You  went  up  a  broad  staircase, 
and  then,  after  sundry  flights  and  landing  places,  arriyed  at  a  gallery  run- 
ning from  end  to  end  of  the  house.  A  rod,  which  passed  across  from  the 
bannisters  of  this  fi^allery  to  the  opposite  wall,  was  fitted  with  a  sniall 
pulley  in  the  middle, — a  wonderftil  convenience  and  the  delie^ht  of  the 
children, — for  the  string  attached  to  it  beld  a  little  basket  ana  was  used 
for  letting  down  and  raising  small  articles  without  the  trouble  of  going  up 
and  down  the  stairs.  Keys,  cotton,  and  scissors  took  many  a  journey, 
and  so  did  the  kitten,  not  without  excusable  trepidation.  One  of  a  row 
of  doors  along  this  half-corridor  belongped  to  the  sitting-room  of  Louise. 
Morning  after  momhig,  Roger,  now  installed  for  two  or  three  haroy 
weeks  at  the  Doctor^s,  accompanied  Louise  thither  after  break&st.  What 
long  and  happy  oonyersations  they  used  to  have  there — ^a  book  before 
them,  or  Louise  at  her  work,  or  else  (without  pretence  of  doing  anything 
besides,)  both  engaged  in  delightftd  talk,  retracing  every  phase  of  reeling 
in  the  past,  and  Etying  out  at  will  the  airy  pleasure-garden  of  the  future 
as  lovers  are  wont.  There  were  flowers  on  the  little  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  flowers  on  the  piano,  and  flowers  in  the  window.  The  pros- 
pect from  that  window  was  only  one  of  roofs  and  chimneys^  and  of  a 
winding  tumble-down  old  street,  where  a  church  tower,  with  a  hufi;e  dock 
struck  the  hours,  and  the  staring  full-moon  face  of  the  dial  seemecf  always 
ti'ying  to  reach  up  and  look  into  Louise's  room.    Each  felt  that  it  mat^ 
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tered  little  what  might  be  withont — were  not  the  spring-flowers  of  life's 
great  year  within  ? 

It  was  daring  a  pause  in  one  of  the  conversations  (though,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  pause  at  such  times — ^the  intervals  of  si- 
lence being  themselves  but  a  more  subtile  converse,  a  conscious  commu- 
nion of  thought  so  blended  as  to  need  no  expression,)  that  Louise  bethought 
her  of  those  Monologues,  which  the  dialogues  of  late  had  almost  banished 
from  her  memory. 

Their  conversation  must  find  its  place  in  the  following  chapter. 


BY    JOHN    BOWRING,  BSQ. 

I  CANNOT  always  trace  the  way 

Where  Thou,  Almighty  One !  dost  move; 
But  I  can  always,  always  say, 

That  God  is  love. 

VThea  Fear  her  chilling  mantle  flings 
O'er  earth,  my  lonl  to  heaven  above 

As  to  her  sanctuary  springs, 
For  God  is  love. 

When  mystery  donds  my  darken'd  path, 
111  check  my  dread,  my  doubts  reprove ; 

In  this  my  sonl  sweet  comfort  hath, 
That  God  is  love. 

The  entanglement  which  restless  thought. 
Mistrust,  and  idle  reasoning  wove. 

Are  thus  nnraveUed  and  nnwrought — 
For  God  is  love. 

Yes !  God  is  love— a  thought  like  this 
Can  every  gloomier  thought  remoye, 

And  turn  aU  tears,  aU  woes,  to  bUss— 
For  God  is  love. 


HYMN. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OE  HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual,  Immortal,  and  Itesponsible,  mil  he 
the  nmt  frequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  roe 
snail  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

"  How  do  yoa  know  that  yoa  hare  a  soul  ?  Because  I  find  something  within  me 
that  can  think  and  know,  can  wish  and  desire,  can  rq]oioe  and  be  sorry,  which  my  body 
cannot  do." — Watts, 

Let  a  man  leave  his  home  and  travel  through  England^  visit  evtery 
distinguished  place  of  resort,  examine  the  varied  natural  curiosities  aoH 
wonders  that  our  island  contains ;  let  him  go  into  our  fectories  and  wit- 
ness the  processes  bv  which  the  productions  of  our  great  towns  are 
brought  to  their  perrection ;  let  him  pursue  his  journey  to  the  Continent, 
and  travel  through  its  most  lamed  parts,  gaze  upon  its  most  admired 
scenes  and  objects,  and  examine  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  attention ;  let 
him  go  from  land  to  land,  and  see  what  is  peculiar  to  every  clime ;  and 
it  wiU  be  granted  that,  if  he  was  endowed  with  ordinary  intellectiial 
capacity,  and  has  reflected  well  apon  the  scenes,  objects,  and  events  which 
have  come  under  his  notice,  he  must  have  acquired  a  very  lai^  fund  of 
curious  and  useful  knowledge.  He  has  climea  mountains,  crossed  riren 
and  valleys,  descended  into  mines,  explored  caverns;  he  has  examined 
trees,  plants,  herbs,  in  endless  variety;  he  has  observed  the  forms  and 
habits  of  numerous  classes  of  animals;  he  has  heard,  read,  and  observed 
much  respecting  arts,  science,  commerce,  politics,  philosophy,  literature, 
and  religion; — and  he  brings  home  the  iniii  of  his  lengthened  and  la- 
borious researches.  Let  fismcy  picture  this  man  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
party.  In  answer  to  varied  inquiries,  prompted  bv  curiosity,  learning,  or 
travel,  he  relates  some  particulars  of  his  journey,  describes  the  beauties  of 
nature,  delineates  the  respective  charms  of  different  countries,  speaks  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  customs,  their  employments,  their  characters.  He 
keeps  his  audience  listening  with  delight  until  the  demands  of  nature  and 
domestic  arrangement  require  him  to  desist.  He  has  told  a  very  small 
part  of  his  tale.  The  treasures  of  his  knowledge  yet  unexhibited  are  vast 
They  are  at  hand  to  illustrate  every  ordinary  topic, — ^to  entertain  society 
at  any  hour,  and  to  supply  useftii  hints  in  many  departments  of  taste, 
science,  industrial  art,  business,  and  commerce.  Now  a  question  arises, 
of  lively  interest,  and  involving,  in  its  remoter  infmnces,  conolufflons  of 
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immeDse  practical  worth,  viz: — what  is  the  storehouse  in  which  this  learn- 
ing' and  knowledge  are  treasured  ?  Where  are  these  materials  deposited  ? 
The  prompt  and  complete  answer  is,  in  the  mind— the  soul.  But  the 
qi]e:$tion  has  turned  our  thoughts  inward,  upon  our  own  spiritual  nature, 
iod  aroused  within  us  a  train  of  deep  and  serious  interrogation. 

Tiie  cane  which  this  traveller  took  with  him,  though  it  passed  through 
erery  country,  visited  every  town,  and  was  pi^sent  whenever  he  stoo<i  to 
gaze  CD  the  beauties  and  wondei*s  of  nature,  has  learned  nothing  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  passed,  nor  of  the  scenes  amidst  which  it  stood. 
Tbe  faithful  dog,  that  never  for  a  day  left  his  master  throughout  this  long 
toar,  though  his  eyes  were  o|)en  to  every  sight  and  his  ears  were  saluted 
by  eve*y  sound  which  conveyed  knowledge  to  his  master,  retains  no  recol- 
lection of  these  thioofs — ^is  not  a  whit  more  pleasant  as  a  companion  than 
he  would  have  been  had  he  all  the  time  been  chained  to  his  kennel — is  no 
better  able  to  administer  to  his  own  comfort,  nor  to  afford  assistance  to 
otb^  Whence  arises  the  difference?  The  man  possesses  a  rational 
ton!,  of  which  the  cane  and  the  dog  are  destitute. 

WTiat  then  ia  the  vhirul  or  soul  t  Wherein  does  it  differ  from  other 
tliio^d  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ?  and  what  are  its  most  important 
qaalities  or  attributes  ?  The  mind  is  that  within  us  which  understands, 
remembers,  reasons,  judges,  hopes,  wishes,  gi'ieves,  rejoices,  <tc.  By 
tbe:se  qaalities  it  is  known  ;  and  when  they  are  all  enumerated,  the  mind 
it^lf  is  properly  described.  Our  knowledge  of  it  cannot  go  beyond  its 
states  of  feeling  and  modes  of  acting.  Of  what  that  thing  is  formed 
which  thinks  and  knows,  hopes  and  fears,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than 
ve  can  say  of  what  a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  small  particle  of  rock,  is  made, 
ltd  mence^  therefore,  we  cannot  explain,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  define. 

But  because  we  cannot  tell  what  the  mind  is  made  of, — cannot  speak  of 
iui&mensions,  form,  colour, — cannot  assign  to  it  some  sensible  appearances, 
&or  compare  it  with  some  sensible  and  known  object,  it  is  imagined  that, 
tlieieTore,  we  know  less  of  it  than  we  do  of  the  body,  and  of  matenal  sub- 
^mxs  in  general.    Some  people  very  firmly  believe  that  we  know  more 
of  tJie  stones  we  tread  on,  and  of  the  clothes  we  wear,  than  we  do  of  tbe 
soak  that  live  within  us.    But  let  us  inquire  how  far  this  opinion  is  cor- 
rect. We  take  up  a  pebble  and  examine  it.    It  stnkes  cold  to  the  hand. 
It  is  hard  and  smooUi  to  the  touch.    It  is  heavy,  somewhat  round,  and 
of  a  certain  colour.    It  can  be  broken,  and  ground  into  fine  dust.  We 
become  acquainted  with  theae  properties  of  the  stone  through  the  medium 
of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye.    But  have  we  learned  what  that  is  in  the 
pebble  which  gives  it  hardness,  form,  colour,  &c,  7   These  [)roperties,  we 
m  prone  to  wink,  must  be  supported  by  something  and  in  some  way. 
Tbe  roundness  does  not  make  the  coldness,  nor  the  hardness  give  the 
colour.   All  we  know  of  the  stone  is,  that  it  has  certain  properties  or 
qnalities.   The  essence,  that  which  holds  and  exhibits  these  qualities,  we 
Know  nothing  of.    Jnst  so  it  is  with  our  knowledge  of  the  soul.  We 
know  that  it  has  thought,  reason,  memory,  desii-e,  hope,  fear,  joy,  sor- 
TOWj  &c.    But  that  which  supports  these  qualities,  in  which  they  reside, 
in  other  words  the  essence  of  mind,  we  neither  undei*stand  nor  attempt  to 
explain.   There  is  nothing  singular,  however,  in  our  ignorance  on  this 
point;  for  we  are  left  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  in  respect  to  the 
VOL.  II.  A  2 
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pebble  and  all  material  substances.   That  which  supports  form  in  the  odp, 
and  that  which  supports  thought  in  the  other,  are  both  alike  unknown 
.  to  us.* 

But  does  this  partial  ignorance  render  the  knowledge  we  have  alto- 
gether uncertain  and  useless  (  By  no  means.  We  have  no  more  know- 
ledge than  this  of  any  thing  whatever.  We  know  that  there  is  life  in 
the  members  and  oi^ns  of  our  bodies.  Can  we  explain  its  nature?  tell 
what  is  its  essence  ?  We  cannot.  We  only  know  its  properties.  One  of 
these  is  movement  in  all  the  parts  where  it  exists ;  another  is  secretion  iii 
those  partSy  which  creates  the  demand  for  nourishment;  another  \a  as- 
similation, by  which  impaired  strength  is  renewed.  Sensibility  is  a 
fourth  property  of  animal  life.  But  when  we  have  enumerated  all  tbe 
properties  that  can  be  observed  in  the  living  creature,"  we  have  said  all 
that  is  known  of  life,  and,  probably,  all  that  ever  will  be  known  of  tbt 
mysterious  principle.  Shall  we  then  say,  that,  because  we  know  not  wh&i 
it  is  which  gives  sensibility,  movement,  &c.,  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  we  have  no  proper  knowledge  of  life,  no  certain  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence, nothing  enaohng  us  to  reason  and  act  concerning  it?  Sball  the 
physician,  because  his  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  properties  of  life, 
his  understanding  is  incapable  of  comprehending  its  essence,  cease  to 
attend  his  patients  and  aoandon  all  hope  of  establishing  their  health  f 
This  would  oe  nothing  short  of  insanity.  Well  then,  we  know  quite  as 
much  of  mind  as  we  do  of  life.  We  know  that  that  witiiia  us,  to  wliicli 
we  give  the  name  of  mind  or  soul,  can  remember,  reason,  hope,  &c.  WLeo 
we  speak  of  the  soul,  therefore,  we  are  not  discoursing  about  a  phantom, 
a  mere  idea;  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  certainly  known  to  us  as  Ufe  is  knovo, 
whose  existence  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  quite  as  conclusively  » 
is  the  existence  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  any  one  of  the  objects  which  we 
see  or  feel.  We  are  speaking  of  something  within  us  that  can  tbink 
and  know,  wish  and  desire,  rejoice  and  be  sorry."  We  do  not  attempt  to 
dive  into  mysteries  unfathomable.  We  rest  satisfied  with  knowing  tlifl 
attributes  or  quaUties  of  mind,  and  maintain,  that  having  stated  them  oor- 

*  "  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amonfj^  oar  best  philoflophers  on  this  point  "The 
essence,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,'  says  Dr.  Reid,  '  is  unknown  to  us.  We  koov 
certain  properties  of  the  first,  and  certain  operations  of  the  last,  and  by  those  on/y  ^ 
can  define  or  describe  them.'  < If  I  am  asked,'  adds  Mr.  Stewart,  'what  I metnby 
matter?  I  can  only  explain  myself  by  saying,  it  is  that  which  is  extended,  %^ 
coloured,  &c,  kc, ;  {.0.,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  enumerating  it'^' 
sible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses;  batoai; 
extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  otiier  qualities,  which  the  constitutioD  01  of 
nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  something  which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured. 
case  is  precisely  similar  with  respect  to  mind.  We  are  not  immediately  oonsdoos  of  itf 
existence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition ;  operations*^, 
imply  the  existence  of  something  which  feels,  thinks,  and  will».'  '  In  this  ^^P^u 
states  Dr.  Brown,  *  the  philosophy  of  matter  and  of  mind  completely  agree— that  in  wtn 
equally  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit.'— 'Wbstmi^^ 
is  independent  of  our  perception  we  know  not.'  '  If  our  knowledge  of  matter  be  / 
.  only,  our  knowledge  of  mind  must  be  equally  so.  We  know  it  only  as  susceptible'  0 
feelings  that  have  already  existed.  Sec,*  *  That  we  know  nothing  more  of  tbe  mind,  sb} 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Welsh,  *  than  that,  firom  the  time  of  our  birth  till  the  present  mom^w  ^ 
has  existed  in  certain  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  a  position  so  very  obvious,  tos 
san  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  disputed.'  "—Dr.  Payne's  Elements  if«»'«*  ^ 
.  Moral  Science,    Pages  13,  14. 
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reed  J,  wt  hfive  gone  as  far  towards  explaining  the  natin*e  of  the  soul  as 
the  anatomist  and  the  physiologist  proceed  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
body,  or  the  philosopher  in  explaining  the  nature  of  those  substances 
which  sqnound  us.* 

Having  thus  defined  the  limits  of  our  inquiry,  we  next  remark,  that  the 
seal  is  taialh  dbferefU^/rom  matter.  Whether,  if  we  fully  understood 
thteueneew  allthinffs^  we  should  discover  that  matter  and  mind  have 
wme  ultimate  principles  in  common,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  an  open 
question.  Both,  undoubtedly,  are  creatures,  and  both  are  dependent  on 
the  will  of  God.  But  to  say  this,  does  not  determine  whether  any  of 
their  ultimate,  constituent,  and  essential  principles  are  substantially  the 
same,  or  very  much  alike :  and,  as  we  profess  not  to  be  inquiring  after 
the  essence  of  mind,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  beyond  the  present  reach 
of  our  atH]ities,«— we  shall  pass  on  to  notice  the  difference  ooservable  be- 
tween the  properties  of  mind  and  those  of  matter.  And  here,  so  far  as 
<nr  pontive  evidence  vrill  carry  us,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
ve  totally  dissimilar. 

Matter  is  divi$ible.  It  can  be  separated  into  indefinitely  small  particleio. 
We  have  no  positive  proof  that  mind  can  be  divided.  True,  we  have  no 
<&eet  proof  mat  it  cannot.  But  as  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  im- 
posnble  to  prove  a  negative,  the  absence  of  proof  and  probability  on  the 
positive  side,  must  he  allowed  to  have  weight  on  the  side  of  the  ne^tive. 
the  divisibility  of  matter  is  proved  by  experiment,  is  testified  by  history, 
is  witnessed  by  daily  observation ;  but  we  have  no  experiment,  no  fact, 
hading  at  all  to  the  conclusion  that  mind  can  be  separated  into  parts. 
OoDsdonsness  testifies  that  the  mind  is  atie,  an  individualf  an  absolute 
tmt^.  It  does  not  think  and  feel  by  distinct  faculties  or  parts.  The  in- 
ternal hems  that  reasons,  is  identically  and  wholly  the  same  as  that  which 
gneves.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  mind  as  though  one  part  acted  while 
UMitber  was  quiet|  without  doing  violence  to  consciousness  and  memory. 
^What  no  man  ever  doubted,  or  found  it  possible  to  doubt,  he  could 
Beva*  be  created  to  doubt.  Those  convictions  which  are  immediate^  uni- 
mal,  and  irresistible,  our  minds  must  have  been  intended  to  obey.^'f 
Hie  indivisibility  of  our  minds  is  a  conviction  of  this  order.  It  is  an  in- 
tuitive belief  wmcb  all  subsequent  reflection  and  arrangement  confirm. 

Matter  is  inherently  inert,  mind  is  inherently  active.  Philosophers  are 
agreed  that  matter,  of  itself,  cannot  give  motion  to  any  of  its  parts, — 
cannot  resist  nor  alter  the  motion  which  is  given  to  it.   On  the  other 

*    It  is  by  nQ  means  always  the  case  that  we  have  the  power  of  understanding  the 
vbole  of  whatever  we  are  required,  by  good  evidence,  to  believe.   The  contrary  most 
often  happens ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  &ct  is  fully  established,  and  yet  nothing  more 
k  known  than  the  general  act,  or  than  its  external  signlflcanoe.  •••••• 

ThciM  hidden  powers  that  are  developed  in  the  movements  and  changes  of  the  material 
vorld,  such  as  gravitation,  chemical  and  magnetic  attraction,  electricity,  vegetable  and 
aiimal  life,  and  so  forth,  demand  assent,  while  nothing  concerning  them  can  be  nnder- 
Kood,  beyond  tb#  external  facts  which  make  themselves  known  to  the  senses.  Nothings 
then,  can  be  more  absurd,  or  unphilosophical,  than  the  determination  expressed  by  some 
perwMis  that  thsf  will  believe  nothing  which  they  do  not  understand.  To  carry  such  a 
purpose  into  e0bct  on  all  subjects,  would  be  to  reduce  a  man  to  universal  ignorance  and 
i^3oicj,''-^Tajftor'9  JSlemente  of  Thought,  pp.  61 . 

t  Or.  Hamilton's  Nugse  Literarea*.   p.  437. 
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hand,  we  have  (XMitinual  proof  within  as  that  mind  is  spontaneously  pctive. 
It  seems  never  to  be  at  rest.  When  it  has  done  thinlung  of  one  thing,  it 
instantly  turns  to  another;  when  the  body  is  at  rest  the  mind  is  still  busy, 
in  draams,  revisiting  the  scenes  of  the  past,  or  employing  the  imaginatioo 
and  judgment  on  eomething  new.  Thought  is  quick  even  as  the  lightning 
and  passes  from  one  subject  to  another  with  amazing  rapidity,  finding 
time  and  space  no  barrier  to  its  movements.  In  the  fece  of  a  child,  often, 
oh,  how  often !  does  the  sun  of  pleasure  burst  through  the  shower  of 
grief.  Mental  activity  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple itself.  Often,  indeed,  its  thous^hta  and  feelings  ai«  awakenea  by 
objects  of  sense ;  but  it  can  retire  nom  the  external  world  into  its  own 
secret  chamber,  and  there  devise  plans,  and  determine  its  future  conduct 
by  considerations  drawn  from  its  own  stores  of  memory,  and  contemplated 
singly,  consecutively,  and  profoundly,  at  the  pleasure  and  dictum  of  it» 
own  will. 

Matter  has  no  feeling^  no  enjoyment^  no  pain ;  whereas  mind  seems  to 
be  the  constant  subject  of  one  or  other  of  these  attributes.  The  experi- 
ments of  some  physiologists,  in  cuttmg  asunder  the  nerves  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Uvin^  body,  prove,  that  when  a  part  of  an  animal  is  disconnected, 
by  nervous  mfluence,  from  the  sensorium,  and  consequently  from  the  mind, 
tne  feeling  of  that  part  is  destroyed.  FoeUng,  then,  in  the  living  body, 
depends  upon  the  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  die  nerves;  and  tLe 
nerves  are  but  the  instruments  through  which  the  mind  feels.  In  their  | 
own  nature  they  are  incapable  of  feehng,  otherwise  the  mere  division  of 
their  parts  would  not  destroy  the  attribute.  If,  then,  matter  which  is  or^ 
ganized  and  animated  has  not  the  attribute  of  feeling,  much  less  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  inorganic  mass  possesses  it:  and  if  matter  be  destitute  of 
what  we  common!  v  understand,  by  feeling,  much  less  is  it  capable  of  those 
varied  emotions  which  we  classify  as  pleasures  and  pains. 

Matter  also  is  incapable  of  thought;  whereas  this  appears  to  be  the 
continual  operation  of  mind.  Its  thoughts  traverse  the  wide  world,  ascend 
to  the  starry  heavens,  yea,  up  to  the  tm^ne  of  God.  They  hold  converse 
with  death,  judgment,  eteiiiity.  heaven,  and  hell.  Matter  gives  no  evi- 
dence, and  awakens  no  probabihty  that  it  is  capable  of  consciousness,  sen- 
sation, or  perception.  And  this  universal  absence  of  proof  to  the  oontrary 
must  be  held  as  conclusive,  that  the  properties  of  mind  are  totally  differ- 
ent fit)m  the  qualities  of  matter.  Indeed,  we  are  speaking  of  the  known, 
observable,  and  demonstrated,  qualities  of  matter  and  mind;  and  all 
that  is  required  perfectly  to  establish  their  entira  dissimilarity  is  to  point 
out  a  few  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to  ffuard  against  the  fallacy  which  lurks 
in  figurative  terms,  as  when  we  spe^  of  a  g%'eat  mind,  a  capadaus  soul,  i 
a  hard  or  a  cold  heart,  Ac.  \ 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that  mind  is  the  result  of  material  o^  | 
^aniaation,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  function  of  one  of  the  bodily  organs,  the 
brain.  But  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  utterly  destitute  of  evidence.  If 
it  means  anything  it  means,  that  the  office  of  the  brain  is  to  think,  just  as 
the  office  of  the  stomach  is  to  digest  food.  And  if  it  has  any  force  in 
ar^ment,  it  must  lead  also  to  the  conclusion,  that  animal  life  is  not  a 
principle  distinct  from  animal  organization.  For  if  life  is  something  se-  | 
parable  from  a  certain  modification  of  matter,  and  su|)eradded  to  it,  and  i 
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essential  to  the  prodaction  and  oontinnaDoe  of  the  organization, — ^whereis 
the  groand,  even  for  a  coojectarey  tliat  the  superior  phenontena  of  mind 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  evolations  of  a  material  organism.  Mat* 
ter  must  be  endowed  with  the  liying  principle  before  it  will  assimifaite  and 
arrange  around  itself,  in  definite  forms,  other  matter,  so  as  to  produce  the 
iiiil-grown  animal^  and  whatever  the  living  principle  really  is,  it  must  be 
regimled  as  somethinff  vastly  different  in  its  nature  from  what  we  under- 
stuid  by  matter.  If,  then,  animal  life  must  not  be  confounded  with  material 
functions^  why  should  we  for  a  moment  allow  the  supposition  that  thought 
and  feeling  may  be  a  material  function  ? 

Bnt  if  the  hypothesis  must  be  seriously  entertained  and  discussed,  then 
it  may  be  asked  what  I'eason  have  we  to  suppose,  that  any  modification  of 
matter  can  endow  it  with  properties  totally  dissimilar,  and  even  opposite, 
to  those  which  it  possessea  before  ?  Take  consciousness  and  memory  for 
example.  We  know  that  we  exist,  and  that  we  have  existed  for  a  certain 
penod  of  years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  existed  for  an  indefi- 
lutdj  long  period.  That  is,  on  the  functional  supposition,  our  oonscious- 
0G»  is  an  attribute  which  the  cerebral  organism  received  not  so  very  long 
fioce^and  which  the  material  substance  of  the  brain  had  not  till  it  was 
moalded  and  attempered  to  its  present  fashion  and  consistency.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  willf  of  Jeelvng,  and  of  thought  These  properties  are 
so  utterly  unlike,  not  only  the  properties  of  unoi^^anised  matter,  but  all 
tiie  known  properties  and  functions  of  living  bodies,  that  they  have  no- 
tliing  in  common  with  them.  All  the  coim>inations  and  movements  of 
animated  matter  ai-e,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  a  mechanical  or  chymi- 
cal  nature ;  and  all  the  results  are  strictly  material.  The  prinoijJe  of 
life  gives  properties  and  tendencies  to  matter,  and  produces  combinations 
of  it,  which  are  new  and  peculiar;  nevertheless,  they  are  strictly  analagous 
to  inorganic  phenomena,  and  are  cognizable  by  the  senses.  They  are  but  a 
modification  of  material  qualities,  a  modification,  however,  wLioh  it  re~ 
quires  a  new  and  wonderful  agent  (as  Ufe  assuredly  is)  to  produce.  But 
what  has  Uiought  or  feeling  in  common  with  chymical  or  mechanical 
processes?  In  what  respect  can  consciousness,  or  the  will,  be  compared 
to  any  quality  of  matter  i  Thought  cannot  be  put  into  a  balance,  camiot 
be  measured,  cannot  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  any  of  the  senses.* 
It  difbrs  as  widely  from  functional  operation  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive. If  you  observe  the  working  of  any  bodily  organ,  you  will  find, 
that  the  result  of  its  action  is  strict^  material; — a  fluid  is  secreted,  a  new 
coipbination  is  effected :  in  short,  all  that  an  organ  does  is  either  a  sepa- 
ration, a  combination,  or  a  disposition  of  matter.  But  the  result  of  the 
brain's  function  is  a  thought,  or  a  feeling!  strictly  an  immaterial  result! 
which  differs  in  toto  from  every  other  result  of  material  combination  and 
functional  activity !  Yet  it  is  supposed,  that  the  vital  processes  of  other 
bodily  organs  justify  the  supposition  that  to  think  and  to  feel  are  the  func- 
tions of  a  material  substance — the  brain.  If,  when  I  foi-m  a  conception, 
or  recall  a  thought,  it  could  be  proved  that  my  brain  evolves,  or  fetclies 
out  of  its  storehouse  a  material  substance,  having  sensible  properties,  then 
^vld  there  be  some  ground  for  believing  that  mind  was  analogous  to  di- 

*  "Thought and  extension  are  qualities  wholly  incompatible  and  can  never  incorpor- 
ate in  one  subject." — Hume,  quoted  by  Br.  Hamilton. 
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ffestion :  but  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidenoe^  nor  the  fidntest  proba- 
bility, that  sach  is  the  case,  it  is  idle  to  entertain  the  supposition.  No 
modifications  of  matter  can  produce  an  immaterial  results  But  an  idea  is 
immaterial :  therefore,  it  is  not  produced  from  matter. 

On  the  functional  hypothesis,  how  are  memory,  and  the  belief  of  p^ 
sonal  identity  to  be  accounted  for?  The  matenai  organ  does  not  remain 
the  same.  It  is  continuall j  changing  its  substance.  If,  then,  the  brain 
which  I  have  to-day  is  totally  dinerent  from  that  which  I  had  twen^ 
years  ago,  how  is  it  that  my  manhood  can  recall  the  days  of  my  child- 
nood  ?  and  that  I  feel  the  irresistible  conviction  that  my  identical  self  did 
many  years  ago  pass  through  scenes,  and  was  soiToimded  hj  drcumstanoM 
whicn  are  now  pictured  to  my  imagination.  It  may  be  replied,  that  some 
fundamental  parts  of  the  brain  remain  unchanged  from  oirth  to  death, 
and  that  personal  identity  is  owing  to  their  permanence.  This  would  be, 
in  effect,  to  say,  that  for  some  purposes  of  thought  the  ordinary  bulk  of 
the  brain  is  neither  adequate,  nor  required :  and  it  would  also  oe  having 
recourse  to  one  hypothesis  in  order  to  justify  another :  and  we  should  im- 
mediately ask, — It  the  bulk  of  the  brain  be  inadequate  to  some  of  the 
mental  processes,  what  reason  is  there  for  concluding  that  it  is  adequate 
to  any  7  and,  if  it  be  not  essential  in  some  mental  operations,  why  suppoee 
it  essential  at  all  ?  and  further,  if  you  must  seek  for  a  permanent,  un- 
changeable substance,  to  account  for  the  memory  of  the  past  and  the  be- 
lief of  personal  identity,  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that,  that  un- 
changeable something  is  matter  at  all?  especially  when  we  know  that 
matter  is  continually  entering  into  new  comoinations,  and  wearing  down 
by  the  slightest  friction  of  the  most  elastic  substances,  and  that  even  ani- 
mated matter  sustains  a  continual  waste  and  renewal  ?  The  permanence 
of  one  single  narticle  of  organized  matter  in  the  body  is  a  conclusion 
hostile  to  all  tne  evidence  vniich  bears  upon  the  subject,*  and  surely  no 
one  will  contend  that  the  experience  of  one  lump  of  matter  is  transferred 
to  another,  and  so  transferred  that  the  second  believes  the  transferred  ex- 
perience its  own.  This  would  be  so  evidently  gratuitous,  and  such  a  des- 
perate leap,  that  very  few  persons  would  risk  their  credit^  and  their  philoso- 
phy, on  such  an  adventure. 

If,  again,  we  look  from  the  mere  organ  to  its  function,  and  regard  the 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  as  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  brain ; 
the  case  will  stand  thus : — a  thought  is  not  the  continuous  state,  the  fixed 
quality,  of  matter ;  but  a  peculiar,  momentary  movement  of  matter.  The 

*  ''Since  writiDg  this  paper,  Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton's  Congregational  Lecture,  on  the 
Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Puniahments,  has  come  into  my  hands.  From  page 
17,  onward,  the  present  subject  is  discussed  in  the  most  ample,  eloquent,  conclusive,  and 
altogether  surpassing  style.  From  the  foot  of  page  90, 1  xnake  bold  to  copy  the  foUow- 
ing  quotation,  as  being  the  Judgment  of  a  high  authority  on  the  argument  now  beion 
us : — 'The  most  ordinary  experience  shows,  that  at  each  moment  of  Ufo,  in  the  animsl 
organism,  a  continual  change  of  matter,  more  or  less  accelerated,  is  going  on;  that  a 
ptft  of  the  structure  is  transformed  into  unorganized  matter,  loses  its  condition  of  lifey 
and  most  be  again  renewed.  Physiology  has  sufficiently  decisive  grounds  for  the  opi- 
nion that,  every  motion,  every  manifestation  of  force,  is  a  result  of  the  transfonnatioo 
of  the  structure,  or  of  its  substance ;  that  every  conception,  every  mental  aflbetton  is 
foUowed  by  changes  in  the  chymical  nature  of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  thougbty 
every  sensation,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain.'  **—lAebig :  Animal  Ckymistry,  p,  9. 
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moHmi  is  the  thought.  Well  then,  is  the  motion,  vhich  twenty  years 
ago  vibrated  in  my  cranium,  and  which  in  the  language  of  mental 
science,  was  the  perception  of  a  landscape,  identical  with  that  which  vi- 
brates there  now,  and  which,  in  the  same  langua^,  is  the  remembrance 
of  the  scene  7  Can  two  motions,  separated  by  an  mterval  of  a  quarter,  or 
the  half  of  a  century,  be  one  and  the  same  ?  Motion,  it  will  be  replied,  is 
tametkina  moving;  and  that  thing  may  be  identical  at  two  remote  periods, 
though  tue  motions  are  not.  True,  but  my  brain  is  not  the  same  ;  it  has 
changed  all  its  parts :  and  though  like  in  nearly  every  respect,  it  is  not 
identical  with  that  which  formerly  occupied  its  place.  The  action  of  a 
bodily  organ  to-day  is  not  identical  with  its  action  yesterday.  If  thoufi^ht 
and  feeling  be  the  successive  Amctional  movements  of  the  brain,  then 
mast  they  be  constantly  onward  in  their  march.  However  much  two 
thoughts  may  have  in  common,  the  likeness  can  only  prove  similarity. 
The  fact,  that  they  are  two,  occurring  at  different  periods,  is  fatal  to  their 
identity.  Now  as  the  material  substance  of  the  brain  is  not  a  permanent 
nbstance;  and  as  all  its  liinctional  movements  are  successive,  and,  there- 
ioK,  no  two  can  be  identical,  there  is  not,  on  this  hypothesis,  any  mode  of 
aceoontins'  for  our  belief  in  our  own  personal  identity,  nor  any  evidence, 
tliat  any  human  being  does  remain  identically  the  same  from  youth  to  old 
ag«.  bideed,  the  evidence  is  in  a  contrary  (urection.  It  tends  to  prove, 
that  man  has  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  is  the  same  being  from  year 
to  year.  The  material  hypothesis,  though  probably  originating  in  a  desire 
to  supply  a  more  solid  foundation  for  the  fabric  of  mental  science,  really 
leaves  us  without  a  place  on  which  to  set  a  foot.  The  supposed  analogies 
which  have  suggested  it,  turn  out  not  to  be  analogies ;  it  does  not  explain 
the  mental  phenomena ;  and  it  is  opposed  by  the  evidence  of  fact :  there- 
fore, it  mnst  be  abandoned.  Our  position  then  is,  that  the  soul  is  distinct 
from  the  body  though  in  union  with  it.  The  brain  unquestionably  is  the 
instrument  of  mind  though  not  its  organ.  The  function  of  the  brain  is 
not  to  think,  but  to  minister  to  and  obey  the  thinking  principle.  The 
mind  ia  a  fenl  thing,  a  positive  entity,  totally  difTerent,  and  wholly  distinct, 
&om  the  body  in  whicn  it  dwells,  and  from  the  functions  of  that  body 
orer  many  of  which  it  intelligently  presides. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  some  of  its  most  important  qualities  or 
attributes.  And  first  we  mention  rationality.  This  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brute.  Many  species  of  animals  are  capable  of  strong  attachment 
and  aversion,  and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  memory.  They  can  dis- 
tinguish one  place,  and  one  thing,  and  one  tone  of  voice,  from  another, — 
fiiculties  whicn  indicate  the  presence  of  mind.  But  we  have  no  evidence 
that  there  is  a  train  of  thought  running  through  their  minds,  distinct  from 
those  sensations  and  impulses  which  are  immediately  connected  with  their 
organization,  and  with  those  outward  objects  which  present  themselves  to 
their  senses.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  to  indicate  that,  apart 
from  the  impressions  made  on  their  organs  of  sense,  and  nervous  system 
generally,  they  are  tlie  subjects  of  feeling,  desires,  or  volition.  Ullnd  in 
them  is  but  a  higher  form  of  life.  It  never  passes  into  anything  higher 
than  animal  acts  and  functions."*  Impulse  is  their  guide.  Here  then 
is  the  first  essential  point  of  difference  between  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
animal  world.  He  is  capable  of  independent  thought.  After  having 
*  Dr.  Hftmilton*s  Congregational  Lecture,   p.  31. 
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aoquired  some  knowledge  and  experience,  he  can,  if  he  please,  shnt  him* 
Bm  up  in  a  dark  chamber,  exclude  all  sensible  objects,  and  carry  on  a 
process  of  reflection  and  reasoning  for  hours  together.  He  can'rec;))! 
the  past,  compare  his  ideas  one  with  another,  put  them  into  new  com- 
binations, marshall  them  in  a  new  order  of  sequence,  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture, devise  plans  to  be  adopted,  decide  on  certain  ends  to  be  secured,  and 
invent  expeaients  for  surmounting  diffictdties.  Or  he  can  go  through  the 
world,  availing  himself  of  the  changing  seasons,  the  productions  of  tb« 
earth,  the  elements  of  nature,  turninof  {umost  every  thing  around  him  to 
his  advantage,  and  acquiring  fresh  wisdom  at  every  successive  turn  in  his 
path.  This  is  one  great  feature  in  the  condition  of  man.  He  is  rational. 
IVne,  he  participates,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  impulsive  nature  of  the 
animal  world ;  but  he  has  a  higher  nature  as  weU.  His  reason  is  abo?6 
his  instinct,  and  capable  of  keeping  it  under  controul. 

Another  prime  attribute  of  mind  is  accountability.  We  discern,  not 
onl^  a  fitness  in  things,  but  also  a  propriety  and-  rectitude  in  feelings  m\ 
Yohtions.  We  give  immediate  assent  to  the  proposition  ^  that  we  ouglit 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  tliat  they  should  rlo  to  us."  The  common 
appeal  made  to  a  child,  when  it  has  injui'ed  another,  is,  how  should  jon 
like  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  '/   "The  child  feels  the  propriety  of  the 

Siestion  and  the  power  of  the  argument ;  nor,  till  frequency  in  sin  bis 
unteil  the  conscience,  is  self-accusation  and  reproach  a  rare  issue  of  such 
a  rebuke.  We  readily  admit  that  we  ought  to  be  just,  honest,  and  kind 
towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  with  equal  readiness  do  we  acknovir- 
ledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  towards  a  benefactor.  Our  reason  speedily  con- 
ducts us  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  being  is  derived ;  and  a  very  little 
knowle<lge  and  reflection  convince  us  that  there  is  an  intelligent  and  good 
Power  from  whom  all  our  comforts  and  happiness  proceed.  Our  depend- 
ence upon  his  benefactions,  therefore,  is  clear  to  our  apprehension,  and 
sure  to  our  judgment.  So  that  to  this  Power,  as  our  chief,  and,  in  a  sense, 
only  Benefactor,  do  we  feel  it  right  and  becoming  in  us  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  grateful  feeling.  And  it  requires  no  process  of  reasonmg  to  convince 
us,  that,  if  God  has  commanded  our  obedience  to  his  declared  will,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  proper,  and  in  every  way  our  bounden  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  that  will,  cheerfully,  and  fully.  We  recognize,  as  a  necessarv 
result  of  our  mental  constitution,  certain  laws  of  feenng  and  volition  which 
it  is  right  for  us  to  observe, — certain  duties  towards  our  fellow-creatures 
and  towards  our  Creator  which  we  ought  to  perform ;  and  we  pass  sen- 
tence of  disapprobation  upon  our  conduct  when  we  spontaneously  neglect 
these  laws  ana  duties.   In  other  words  we  are  accountable.* 

This  is  another  essential  point  of  diflerence  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  These  cannot  discern  any  propriety  or  impropriety  in  feelings 
and  volitions,  cannot  feel  compunction  for  the  evil  tendency  and  reeult  of 
any  part  of  their  actions.  Therefora  they  are  not  proper  subjects  of  praise 
or  blame,  reward,  or  punishment..  Man's  accountability,  so  evidently  in- 
herent in  his  constitution,  and  so  universally  allowed  and  acted  upon  in 
society,  is  set  forth  in  a  solemn  and  aflfecting  manner  in  the  Bible.  There 
we  are  told,  that,  ''we  must  all  appeal*  befora  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; 

•  «  A  rtoe  of  beiagB  who  can  conceive  of  respoiuibility,  whose  highest  philosophy  af- 
fects it,  whoee  universal  language  expresses  it,  must  be  responsible."— X>r.  HamiltoH, 
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that  oTenr  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  The  righteons  sentence  will 
award  to  each,  a  crown  of  glory,  or  a  ^rment  of  shame, — the  civic  rights 
of  tbe  new  Jerusalem,  or  confinement  m  the  fearful  dungeons  of  Hell. 

The  next  and  last  great  attribute  of  mind  which  we  shall  name  is  im- 
wtaUty,   Mind  has  no  certain  tendency  to  decay.    The  body  with 
vhich,  in  this  world,  it  is  united,  grows  weary  and  wears  out    Tne  ma- 
terial fiibrie  and  animal  functions  admit  of  little,  if  any,  improvement  after 
the  agpe  of  twenty-five  or  thtfty :  but  the  apparent  tendency  of  mind  is, 
eontinaed  advancement   The  failure  of  mental  capacity  in  declining  years 
^  an  exception.   The  soul  and  body  are  so  allied  as  to  form  one  tieing. 
They  are  mutually  dependent  in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  present 
liiB.  AU  the  manifestations  of  inteUect  are  made  through  the  material 
organic.   The  apparent  failure  of  mental  capacity  in  ill  health  and  old 
^  is  thus  accounted  for,  without  the  suppcsition  that  the  mind  itself 
feeble  and  sinks  into  decay.    ''Mind  [often  goes  on],  clear  in  its 
PWpdons,  faithful  in  its  convictions,  amidst  disorganization,^*  The 
is  subject  to  so  many  disorders,  and  to  the  operation  of  so  many 
o^r&I  influences  producing  incessant  movement,  change,  and  wear  in  its 
i^clea,  that  decay  and  death  seem  inevitable :  but  as  we  cannot  con- 
^Ve  of  any  change,  iriction,  or  wear,  in  the  substauce  of  the  mind,  so  we 
^  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  it  any  tendency  or  liability  to  decay.    "  There 
&ppeai«  so  Kttle  connexion  between  our  bodily  powers  of  sensation^  and 
present  powers  of  reflection,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
<^tb,  which  destroys  the  former,  does  so  much  as  suspend  the  exercise  of 
the  latter,  or  interrupt  our  continuing  to  exist  in  tne  like  state  of  re- 
fiectioQ  which  we  do  now."    ''  But  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  en- 
daed  with  capacities  of  perception  and  of  action,  and  ai'e  living  persons, 
what  we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we  shall  continue  so  till  we  foresee  some 
accident,  or  %vent,  which  will  endanger  those  capacities,  or  be  likely  to 
destroy  us ;  which  death  does  in  nowise  appear  to  oe."*   There  is  then  a 
^gh  degree  of  probability,  arising  out  of  the  essential  difference  between 
hodj  and  soul,  that  the  changes  which  affect  the  animal  part  of  our  na- 
ture, have  no  real  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  spiritual ;  but  that 
the  mind  will  continue  to  live,  and  think,  and  feel,  when  the  body  is 
crombled  to  the  dust 

Bat  it  may  further  be  asked,  why  does  man  meditate  and  desire  im- 
mortality if  he  be  not  immortal  ?  "  He  feels— except  when  the  fear  of 
consequences  drives  back  the  desire — a  powerful  bias  and  aspiration 
towards  such  perpetuation  of  being.  He  shudders  at  the  prospect  of 
Identity.  Death  is  dreadful,  because  it  cuts  him  off  from  the  light  and 
W  of  the  living,  but  is  relieved  if  it  open  the  gate  of  another  life,  or 
^ther  of  a  continuous  one.  This  is  the  yearning  of  the  souL  And  who 
does  not  observe  the  provision  which  is  made  to  meet  every  deep-implanted 
need  and  longmg  of  the  vast  animations  around  us  ?  Who  aoes  not  ad- 
cure  and  attest  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Universal  Pai*ent,  that '  he 
openeth  his  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing?'  Surely, 
tben,  this  lofty  tending  and  greed,  so  charateristic  of  man,  so  peculiar  to 

*  Butler's  Analogy. 
VOL.  II.  B  2 
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him,  80  true  to  his  proper  reason,  so  interwoven  with  his  superior  con- 
dition, is  not  the  only  one  that  shall  find  no  encouragement  and  scope,  is 
not  the  only  one  to  be  shamed  and  mocked."* 

A  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment  is  also  demanded  by  man'« 
responsibility.  Virtue  often  pines  under  adversity  and  suffering.  Vice, 
as  often,  luxuriates  in  pleasure  and  affluence.  The  Divine  administration, 
Viewed  as  terminating  with  bodily  life,  appears  confused  and  inequitable. 
"  There  often  is  no  settlement,  no  adjustment,  no  conclusion.  The  issue  is 
cut  off.  In  the  middle  of  the  drama  the  curtain  falls.  Injustice  has  pre- 
vailed. Wrong  has  triumphed.  *  *  There  must  be,  therefore,  an  after 
life,  in  which  Divine  government  shall  enforce  its  entire  claims  andreceiTe 
its  righteous  satisfactions." 

The  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality  amounts  almost  to  an  intuition;  lor 
pagans  and  savages,  whose  mental  culture  and  religious  knowledge  htfe 
been  exceedingly  limited  and  erroneous,  have  clung  to  this  one  fngineBt 
of  rea.<<onable  expectation  with  surprising  tenacity.  Nevertheless  the 
doctrine,  in  all  its  certainty  and  glory,  must  be  gathered  Irom  the  Scrip- 
tures. Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel. — ^That 
the  mind  is  nece&sarily  immortal  cannot  be  maintained  without  denying  its 
dp{)endence  on  the  will  of  God.  It  will  continue  in  being  so  long  as  the 
Almighty  sees  fit  to  preserve  it.  Tlie  Bible,  however,  inform.*)  us  that  it 
is  his  will  the  soul  snail  live  for  ever.  He  has  expre8.«(ed  tlie  term  of  its 
duration  in  the  language  which  he  employs  to  declare  his  own.  There- 
fore, we  are  perfectly  safe  in  believing  it  to  be  immortal. 

The  superior  part  of  our  nature  then  is  the  rational  part,  and,  of  coane, 
it  deserves  the  first  and  supreme  attention.  The  da^  we  live  in  is  veiy 
prolific  in  decorations  for  the  body  and  indulgenctes  ior  the  animal  appe- 
tites and  passions.  Without  pronouncing  any  indiscriminate  censure  upon 
these,  the  conviction  must  be,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be,  distinctly  avowed,  that 
the  body  receives  egregiously  disproportionate  attention,  and  absorbs,  time 
ami  money  that  might  be  employed  to  infinitely  greater  advantage  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  society.  Herein  human  nature  exhibits  supreme 
folly.  For  what  can  reflect  greater  disci'edit  upon  a  being  endowed  with 
the  &culty  of  reason,  capable  of  discerning  difibrenees,  of  estimating 
things  aci^rding  to  their  i*elative  value,  of  eschewine  that  which  is  little 
and  worthless,  and  of  holding  tenaciously  that  which  is  great  and  noble, 
Than  the  prostration  of  that  being^s  rationality  before  the  show  of  popular 
fashion,  or  its  sulyjection  to  the  impulse  of  animal  propensi^r  The 
dignity  of  man  consists  in  regulating  the  whole  of  his  conduct  by  reason, 
and  in  perseveringlv  consulting  t^e  records  of  truth,  that  his  reason  may 
be  fully  enlightened.  To  follow  the  multitude  in  any  direction  that  popular 
feeling  may  dictate,  or  even  chat  high  human  authority  may  prescribe,  is 
to  forego  one  part  of  our  natural  inheritance  and  birth-right;  while  to  be 
guided  in  our  search  after  true  happiness  by  an  impulsive  sensation  is  to 
sink  down,  so  far,  to  the  level  of  mere  animal  existence.  Our  rat-iooai 
nature  requires  that  we  should  have  such  a  motive  for  every  part  of  our 
conduct  that  cannot  be  fairly  complained  of.  Let  youn^  people  especially 
remember  the  office  that  reason  was  intended  to  hold.    By  years,  by 

*  HamUton's  CongregatioDal  Lecture. 
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stetUTBy  by  biuunesSy  or  professsiooal  connectioos,  emeig^iug  soaitiw but  from 
)ttreatai  care  and  authority,  and  entering  into  a  world  of  fasLion,  enor, 
prejudice,  and  sin, — with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  blood, — unaccus- 
toraed,  in  an  emergency,  to  reflect  on  what  is  just  and  prudent,  on  what 
tends  to  ennoble  the  character,  and  produce  the  highest  forms  and  degiee 
of  goody — ^rallied  to  action  by  the  undoubted  custom  of  a  lars^e  and,  as  the 
vord  goes,  respectable  class  of  society,  and  allui-ed  by  the  nattering  pra* 
Buse  of  present  gratification, — the  young  have  need  to  be  most  pointedly 
uid  earnestly  xa^eA  to  submit  the  whole  of  their  conduct  to  the  wisest 
maiims,  drawn  irom  the  best  of  authorities.  And  if  they  will  daily  and 
thooghtiully  read  the  Bible,  placing  their  reason,  judgment,  and  affections 
ttoder  the  influence  of  Heavenly  truth,  they  need  not  fear  but  that  the 
inward  oracle,  properly  consulted,  will  direct  them  into  paths  of  honour 
and  happiness.  Put  the  body,  therefore,  under  the  strict  custody  of  rea- 
iQD,  and  let  none  of  its  impulses  range  beyond  their  natural  limits. 

Qd6  very  great  weakness  of  human  nature  manifests  itself  in  impatience 
of  control ;  and  this  feeling  is  justified  in  the  eyes  of  many,  by  the  false 
notion,  that  true  nobleness  of  character  consists  in  making  dl  things  auii 
kings  submit  to  the  individual  wilL  The  model  of  this  human  sublimity 
^  nipplied  in  the  victorious  general,  the  ambitious  conqueror,  at  whose 
void  nations  march  to  war,  before  whose  prowess  millions  are  obliged  to 
Mibffiix  in  degrading  vassalage;  or,  it  is  found  in  the  autocrat,  whose 
despotic  sway  acknowledges  no  rule,  no  obligation,  but  that  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes.  Or,  if  we  descend  to 
a  lower  arena  of  contention,  we  may  find  a  model  of  the  same  thing  in 
that  man  who  chances  to  have  a  muscular  frame,  of  that  texture  and 
conformation,  which  gives  him  greater  bodily  strength  and  powers  of  en- 
durance than  fall  to  the  common  lot,  and  who,  making  ms  power  the 
bailiff  of  his  will,  determines  to  lord  it  over  the  circle  among  whom  he  is 
cast  Perhaps  a  still  more  humbling  personification  of  this  weakness  is 
to  be  found  in  the  man  who  sports  his  sarcasm,  wit,  and  banter,  in  reck* 
leas  and  exultant  profusion.  These  are  some  of  the  extremes,  towards 
which  an  unwillin^ess  to  recognize  and  act  out  the  claims  which  our 
fellow-creatures,  of  all  conditions  in  life,  have  upon  us,  is  continually  lead- 
ing its  victims.  The  members  of  the  human  family  are  so  united  by 
oommon  bonds,  are  coinheritors  of  so  many  common  nghts  and  privileges, 
^d  aie  laid  under  so  many  reciprocal  obligations,  that  no  one  member  can 
be  righteously  neglected  nor  aespised.  The  man  who  thinks  he  has  a 
fight  to  make  free  with  another's  property,  person,  character,  or  liberty, 
^  ignorant  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  social  life.  The  lion  and  buffalo 
inay  range  at  large  in  the  same  forest,  and  Uve  in  mutual  antagonism,  suh- 
mitciog  their  will  to  no  other  law  but  a  sense  of  personal  preswvation  and 
enjoyment :  and  the  same  feeling  may  properly  regulate  the  habits  of  the 
wlu)le  animal  craation ;  for  the  very  reason,  that  they  are  ahut  up  to  that 
kind  of  impulse,  and  must  obey  it  or  become  extinct :  hut  brutal,  indeed, 
i«  that  state  of  society  when  brutal  feelings  must  prompt  human  conduct, 
and  little  claim  has  he  to  a  superior  nature  who  voluntarily  resorts  to  the 
indulgence  of  such  feelings  for  his  ^tification.  True,  the  point  of  these 
i^maiks  is  against  an  extreme  which  is  chiefly  exemplified  in  a  very  de- 
lved civil,  or  social  state.    But  that  which  is  evil  \n  its  full  duvelup- 
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zmmty  must  contain  the  germ  of  evil  in  its  very  embryo;  and  that  6?il 
must  continue  to  strengthen  itself  through  every  successive  stage  of 
growth.  Civilization  and  the  common  forms  of  courtesy,  may  very  much 
refine  and  sublimate  certain  species  of  evil.  They  may  also  evolve  some 
new  kinds  in  better  keeping,  perhaps,  with  polite  manners,  though  none 
the  less  pernicious  in  their  consequences.  The  only  effectual  remedy, 
therefore,  for  social  evils,  great  and  small,  vulgar  and.  refined,  impudendy 
bold  and  modestly  retiring,  is  the  habit  of  aclmowledging  the  obiigalKms 
under  which  we  are  laid  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  form 
this  habit,  and  carry  it  out  under  all  circumstances,  will  require  not  a 
little  firmness,  reflection,  and  self-denial.  And  the  person  most  decidedly 
bent  on  makhig  the  attainment,  will,  in  the  eyes  of  less  conscientioiis 
people,  often  appear  chargeable  with  hesitancy,  cowardice,  want  of  ento^ 
prize,  and  of  noble  mdependence  of  action.  To  a  world  accustomed  to 
give  its  plaudits  to  anything  that  exhibits  an  unexpected  brilliance,— tint 
readily  confounds  glare  and  show  with  excellence, — ^that  repudiates  tardy 
and  laborious  movements  after  solid,  durable,  and  ennobling,  when  soms 
temporary,  fi;ourd-like,  expedient  can  be  fastened  upon  with  ease,  it  is  not 
surprising  tnat  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  claims  of  our  fellow-creatnres, 
in  even  the  minutest  things,  should  seem  a  burden  intolerably  grievous  to 
bear.  Still,  the  circumstance  that  few  will  acquiesce  in  the  line  of  conduct 
here  commended,  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  true  sublimity  of  character 
can  never  be  attained  but  by  an  habitual  regard  to  the  claims  of  Uie  whole 
&mily  of  man. 

None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view, 
Whose  hand  is  feeble,  or  his  aim  ontrue." 

And  this  furnishes  a  sufficient  argument  for  a  strenuous  inculcation  of  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Some  persons,  in  creed,  deny  human  responsibility ;  others,  in  practice, 
are  frequently  annoyed  by  the  prevalence  of  its  belief;  while  many  more, 
at  times,  secretly  wish  that  they  could  be  relieved  from  certain  points  of 
their  acknowledged  obligations. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenioos  skill, 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will; 
And,  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  gfuide. 
Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  size ; 
One  leg  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies; 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace, 
Secure  of  nothing— but  to  lose  the  race." 

Those  who  deny  human  responsibility  should  be  consistent^  and  deny  abo 
that  man  is  rational:  for  wherever  associated  beinffs  have  to  regolate 
their  conduct  by  rational  choice,  as  opposed  to  impiusive  volition,  seeiog 
that  their  motives  or  reasons  of  conduct  must  be  drawn  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  associated  and  individual  well-being,  and  as  the  good  of  each 
is,  more  or  less,  connected  with  the  welfare  of  all,  and  as,  independently 
of  its  reflex  influence,  the  good  of  others  is  a  reasonable  motive,  so  a  man 
must  be  held  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  as  he  makes  a  wise  or  unwise  uss 
of  his  rationality,  as,  in  fact,  he  calls  it  into  play  or  allows  it  to  Ik  dor- 
mant.  Therefore,  besides  putting  out  of  the  account  Ae  fact  tiiat  we 
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regurd  one  another  as  aocoontable,  and  that  all  nations  and  ap^m  have 
thought  it  proper  to  punish  vice  even  with  the  sword,  the  denial  of  human 
respoQsibiHty  is  inconsistent  with  the  admission  that  man  is  truly  rational 
It  may  also  be  added,  that  every  rational  being  must  discern  the  pro- 
priety of  yielding  obedience  to  that  Supreme  Power  in  whom  he  lives^  and 
moves,  and  breathes ;  and  if  to  discern  a  propriety  in  states  of  feelings 
aad  modes  of  conduct  be  not  the  ground  of  responsibility,  and  the  proof 
that  we  must  render  an  account,  it  would  be  well  for  some  competent  per- 
son to  undertake  the  task  of  disabusing  the  universal  mind  of  this  error 
and  prgudice.  But  what  motive  can  any  man  have  for  wishing  to  lay 
aside  iiis  responsibility  7  Who  is  so  dissatisfied  with  humanity  as  to  l>e 
willing  to  change  places  with  the  brute  ?  Who  can  wish  to  lose  the  dis- 
tioctiTe  aad  ennobling  feature  of  his  being?  Rather  let  us  cling  to  it  as 
to  oar  better  and  proper  self,  and  educate  all  its  susceptibilities  with  the 
inoBt  scrupulous  attention.  What  if  a  fWilure  in  dutv  expose  us  to  merited 
cefiRoe!  it  is  better  for  us  to  bear  the  disgrace  tban  to  be  incapable  of 
8biD8;  What  if  the  ever  recurring  obligations  of  our  station  somewhat 
the  rovlngs  of  fancy  and  mclination,  and  chain  us  down  to  a 
of  duty  ?  in  the  contented  and  cheerful  discharge  of  those  very 
daties  the  highest  happiness,  of  which  created  beings  are  capable,  is  to  l)e 
nalized.  What  if  through  the  transgression  of  law  we  forfeit  the  Divine 
&roar!  since  their  is  provided  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer  who  is  able  to 
save  us  from  disgrace  and  eternal  death,  and  to  restore  us  to  perfection  of 
character  and  heavenly  bliss,  what  just  ground  have  we  for  complaint  ? 
rather  what  ground  have  we  not  for  bounoless  gratitude  to  our  Maker  and 
Redeemer  ?  Let  us  then  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  are  accountable :  let 
us  daily  and  devoutly  remember  that  every  human  being,  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact,  has  a  claim,  at  least  upon  our  kind  and  charitable  regard 
—ft  claim  which  we  cannot  withhold  without  doing  ourselves  a  wrong, — 
and  that  we  are  all  h^tening  to  a  tribunal  where  even-handed  justice  will 
be  dealt  out  to  every  one,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  rica  or  poor, 
civilized  or  barbarian,  bond  or  free ;  and  let  us  also  and  especially  remem- 
ber, that  no  one  can  endure  the  test  of  that  day  who  nas  not  become 
^econc^led  to  God  thi'ough  the  blood  of  the  cross,  and  regenerated  through 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Another  perversity  of  human  nature  is  seen  in  the  reluctance  with 
which  men  begin  to  think  and  act  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
their  immortalitv.  Alive  to  every  little  earthly  comfort,  concerned  about 
the  wealth  and  nonours  of  time,  troubled  on  the  approach  of  sickness,  and 
filled  with  dismay  at  the  frown  of  fortune,  it  is  passing  strange  that  every 
little  incident  telUng  upon  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  immortal  spirit,  does  not 
coinmand  an  all-absoroin^  attention.  The  prevailing  habits  and  tastes  of 
fodety,  mdicate  that  time  is  estimated  at  a  higher  pnce  than  eternity, — as 
if  wisdom  consisted  in  spending  all  the  days  of  summer  and  harvest  in 
gathering  flowers  and  making  garlands,  or  in  culling,  irom  bough  to  bough^ 
the  ripest  fruit  for  present  gratification,  rather  than  in  lay  i^  up  the  super- 
abundant productions  of  the  seasons  for  a  time  of  want.  We  are  quick  to 
f^onstrate  a^painst  every  restriction  of  our  natural  liberties,  every  abridge 
meat  of  our  rights,  every  encroachment  upon  our  possessions  and  enjoy- 
iMts,  the  same  sensitiveness  should  leud  us  to  guard  our  immortal 
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happiness  with  ten-fold  jealousy.  Vor  what  is  the  longest  period  of  earthly 
existence,  even  in  antediluvian  dajs,  in  com|»arison  with  an  eternity! 
What  is  the  sum  of  happiness  that  the  most  favoured  child  of  nature  can 
grasp  within  the  limitations  of  bodily  life,  when  compared  with  the  un- 
ending joys  of  a  blessed  immortality  I  What,  again,  are  the  priTations 
and  sorrows  which  can  possibly  be  endured  within  the  span  and  by  the 
capabilities  of  mortal  existence,  when  weighed  against  the  awful  terrors  of 
everlasting  punishment !  Why,  then,  should  the  eyes  be  closed,  the  feel- 
ings chilled,  the  sensibilities  benumbed,  against  the  idea  of  an  endless  lifef 
How  is  it  that  the  prospect  of  immortiuity  does  not  kindle  the  wannest 
passions  of  every  heart,  and  produce  an  utlent  glow  in  the  imaginatioD 
which  all  other  subjects  of  thought  in  vain  attempt  to  rival?  DeToteAR, 
enthusiasts,  heroes,  we  have,  fired  with  all  the  bold  daring  of  ambitioo  in 
pursuit  of  phantoms  too  aerial  ever  to  b^  grasped,  too  evanescent  ever  to 
give  satisfaction,  to  intangible  and  indefinite  ever  to  be  confidently  realissd; 
and  such  heroism  is  not  uncommonly  applauded  as  a  superior  trait  in 
human  character.  It  must,  therefore,  argue  great  obtuseneas  of  inteileel, 
or  great  depravity  of  heart,  when  aspirants  to  all  the  honours  and  bliss  of 
immortal  \m  are  comparatively  few,  and  true  heroism  in  their  pursuit  is  a 
very  rare  phenomenon ; — ^when  by  fiur  the  greater  number  of  mankind  life 
in  entire  practical  forgetfhlness  of  the  superior  part  and  high  destiny 
of  their  nature,  and  would  be  well  content^  at  the  expiration  of  their 
threescore  years  and  ten,  to  be  drawn  in  the  ship  of  eternal  oblivion! 
There  surely  needs  some  trumpet*blast  pealing  through  the  heavois  and 
through  every  heart,~Man,  tnou  art  immortal  Thy  present  pursuits 
are  but  temporary  expedients.  Thy  present  state  b  but  the  entrance  to 
another.  Tnine  earthly  life  is  but  the  early  dawn  of  an  eternal  day.  Thj 
present  abode  is  but  a  lodging  place  for  a  season.  The  true,  the  reslf  ths 
ultimate,  the  substantial,  must  not  be  sought  in  any  thing  which  now  ap- 
peals to  the  senses,  and  on  which  a  money  yalue  can  be  put :  but  in  the 
affections,  and  volitions  of  the  mind,  whicn  alone  constitute  our  personal 
and  inalienable  pro}ierty.  Nothing  b  valuable  but  that  which  wiQ  sur- 
vive the  reck  of  mundane  life,  and  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  soul 
in  the  world  which  is  to  oome. 

W.  G. 
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The  Iknfwpnng,  or  Diurnal  of  Ytmth.   A  Seriei  qf  Mediiationi  an  Piutagm 
Holy  Scripture  for  ooory  Mommg  m  the  Yoar,   By  Ministen  of  TttHoiis  Deno- 
miaatkHis,  edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D.   Liyerpool :  Philip  and  Son. 

The  ceoeepdon  which  gave  rise  to  this  undertaking  waa  a  happy  one,  and,  in  our  cri- 
tical fapaeify,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying,  has  been  most  admirably  carried  out 
Tks  Chinch  owes  much  to  Dr.  Dobbin  for  thus  giving  to  it  a  manual  of  devotion,  oom- 
faising  grant  axegetical  power  and  solidity  of  thought,  and  which,  when  viewed  merely 
t»s  lit«ary  production,  lias  high  claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  works  which  have 
nceotly  appeared.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  mention,  that  in  the  list  of  contri- 
tion, may  be  seen  the  names  of  Dfs.  Alexander,  Aeworth,  A.  M.  Brown,  Campbell, 
Bd;  Harris,  Boppus,  King,  Stowell,  and  of  the  Revds.  O.  Oilflllan,  P.  Fairbairn, 
MX^fcc,  tee. 

Tk  book  commences  with  five  "  Introductory  Essays,''  all  written  by  flrst-rate  men. 
TkeA  follow  Devotional  Papers  upon  particular  texts,  intended  for  morning  readings,  for 
fnrj  day  in  the  year.  Upon  the  use  of  such  books  the  beautiful  thought  of  Preben- 
^  Cooey  ought  ever  to  be  remembered : — "  The  soul  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  closet  to 
■ake  a  more  beautiful  appearance  in  the  temple;  and  your  mantuils  of  piety  are  to 
tatie  the  affections  at  home,  and  so  to  inflame  the  heart  with  a  love  of  God,  and  a  de- 
tcitatioo  of  sin,  that  the  Christian  may  be  better  prepared  for  a  regular  attendance  on 
pabHc  worship,  and  a  due  participation  of  sacred  ordinances."  But  the  thought  here 
n  ilnely  applied  to  preparation  for  the  Lord's  day,  may  be  extended  to  our  days  of  busi- 
aus  and  toil.  Who  can  over  estimate  the  blessing  gained  by  having  the  mind  pre-oc- 
e«)»ed  with  holy  thoughts  when  we  enter  into  the  deadening  influences  of  trade,  or  be- 
come the  subjects  of  temptation  7  The  day  will  be  the  better  spent  for  the  morning 
bow  which  we  have  occupied  in  prayer  and  meditation. 

We  have  long  thought  that  a  book  of  this  description,  suited  to  the  times,  in  which 
^  live,  and  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  it)  to  the  more  common  sense  views  of 
l^blical  interpretation  which  may  now  prevail,  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  Church  at 
h^  We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  any  former  productions,  written  for  the  purpose 
of  Applying  this  deficiency,  when  we  assert,  that  the  book  before  us  supplies  a  place  in 
Cliriitfaui  literature  which  lay  previously  unoccupied;  and  deeply  sorry  should  we  be,  if 
viBQoald  even  conceive  it  poesible,  that  the  work  before  us  could  iGBdl  to  receive  that  ap- 
PRdation  which  it  so  justly  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  public.  We  earn- 
estly exhort  our  readers,  and  more  especially  the  young  and  intelligent,  to  lose  no  time  in 
coiiching  thar  libraries  with  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book.  We  can  also  speak  most 
b%h]y  of  the  style  in  which  the  volume  is  got  up."  Indeed,  it  Is  most  refreshing,  in 
tbeae  day  of  hideous  green  covers  and  barbarious  printing,  to  take  up  the  cheap  and  ele- 
|int"Dayspring."   

The  Glory  and  Shame  of  Britain,    London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Tbis  volume  gained  the  first  prize  of  £100,  which  was  ofiked  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  the  year  1849,  for  the  best  Essay  **  On  the  Condition  and 
CUinu  cf  the  Working  Classes,  together  with  the  Means  of  securing  their  Elevation." 
The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  bcM  most  wisely  in  following  the  plan  which  the  aub^ 
)ect  would  readily  and  naturally  suggest.  He  has,  therefore,  divkled  his  Essay  into 
three  chapters. 

I.  The  present  condition  of  the  Working  Classes. 

IF.  The  principles  and  means  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  elevation  of  the 
Working  Classes. 

III.  The  claims  of  the  Working  Classes,  and  the  benefits,  both  temporal  andreligioasy 

which  would  spring  from  their  elevation. 
From  the  penwd  of  this  book,  sis  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  we  have  risen  highly 
gratified.   His  style  is  perspicuous,  «nd  his  ilhwtnitions  remarkably  well  chosen.  Im 
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the  higher  matter  of  thot|ght,  eonftidering  the  positioii  Imi  oecniu^  fhe  EMigf  ilm  hia  I 
honour.  He  haa  evidently  haa  oonsiderable  opportunity  fot  obeorvatioa  upon  the  subject 
on  which  he  hae  written,  and  it  is  as  apparent,  that  he  poeeeeeee  a  heart  which  has  ftiL 
and  an  understanding  which  could  make  good  nee  of  the  ihets  which  lay  before  him.  (M 
a  claae  which  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  man  we  cannot  deepair.  No  man,  however,  oeoid  j 
read  the  volume  and  not  feel  saddened,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  be  hopefai. 
How  many  startling  facte  are  here  rovealed,  facts  not  made  for  the  occa«i<m  or  coloand 
by  a  vivid  fiincy,  but  facts  which  any  dweller  in  town  or  country,  wiUi  the  slightest  trou- 
ble, can  verity  for  himself.  While  reading  the  book  one  is  often  roused  to  ask,  can  racb 
things  by  any  possibility  edst  in  a  Christian  land  7  Can  the  narration  be  true!  iJat! 
memory  puts  iorth  her  power  and  the  answer  oomee  in  scenes  upon  which  one^  lua 
gaaed.  Nor  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  kept  from  our  view,  for  Christianity,  tlie 
only  power  which  can  sweep  from  the  earth  tlie  sia  and  misery  which  hece  take  |p  their 
dwelling-place,  is  presented  honestly  and  simply.  Could  our  voice  be  heard  fiiroogh 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  we  would  say  to  all,  icad  this  book.  ChrMia 
reader,  in  whatever  scale  of  society  you  may  be  placed;  wa  advise  yoa  to  ponder  aiB 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  see  if  it  does  not  open  up  to  yoa  some  new  chaanei  ibr 
your  activity  to  flow  in.  . 


Life    Carutantine  the  Oreat.  By  Josbph  Flbtchbk.   London :  Albert  Cockahsw. 

This  is  another  of  that  series  of  books  which  is  being  issued  by  the  promoten  of  dis 
Anti-dtate-Church  movement,  and  it  is  no  slight  commendation  of  it  to  say,  thift  it  de- 
serves to  rank  with  its  predecessors.  Objection  has  been  made  to  these  booksxm  the 
ground,  that  being  written  to  enforce  upon  the  public  mind  the  views  of  a  pamndsr 
party,  they  are  likely  to  be  one-sided  and  partial,  especially  where  the  suiijMta  amlinoed 
are  Biography  and  History.  The  objection  has  more  plausibility  than  real  foroe.  The 
foct  of  the  matter  is,  tliat  with  regard  to  history,  whether  of  nations  or  indiyiduateydieiv 
has  been  such  a  blinking  of  the  truth  respecting  the  working  of  State-Churdhes,  by  the 
mi\jority  of  historians,  as  even  to  draw  tlie  confession  firom  the  more  enlightened  and  li- 
beral of  their  supporters,  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  told.  The  object  of  these 
books,  then,  is  dmply  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  They  tell  it  fearlessly  and  challenge  re- 
futation. There  is  no  disguise  of  the  writers  in  imitation  of  the  practice  so  insidioosly 
carried  out  in  some  late  Puseylte  novels.  They  are  openly  avawed,  and  while  no  one  ii 
deceived,  all  are  informed. 

The  naihe  of  Constantine  the  Oreat  is  as  fomiliar  to  the  ear  as  that  of  Caeatflr,  Akzaa- 
der,  or  Napoleon,  but  how  little  is  generally  known  of  him  beyond  the  vague  notkm  ef 
hia  having  done  something  very  glorious  for  Christianity,  To  sketch  his  life  and  chs' 
racter,  the  sUte  in  which  he  found  the  Christian  Church,  what  he  did  for  it,  and  in  whit 
state  he  left  it,  was  a  work  which  needed  doing  to  enable  men  to  judge  whether  Chris- 
tianity was  likely  to  be  improved  by  his  patronage  or  by  any  S|ate  patronaga  whatever. 

Such  a  work  as  the  present  we  say  then,  was  mudi  wanted,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
ably  auppUed  the  want.  His  purpose  will  be  best  understood  by  ^ving  il  la  hia  own 
langaage.  After  apeaking  of  the  tranaition  which  the  Church  underwent  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  from  a  condition  in  which  it  was  despised  by  society  and  persecuted  by  law 
to  a  state  of  honour  and  worldly  prosperity,  he  proceeds: — '^Whether  a  trsoaHlBBas 
remarkable  is  to  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  natural  and  necessary  devalopment--iieoes- 
sary,  that  is,  either  then  or  at  some  subsequent  period  *,  or  whetlier  it  is  to  be  regpided 
as  tiie  formal  coounencement  of  a  predicted  anti-Christian  phase  of  the  Chiu^  de- 
-peads  on  other  considerations  than  history  fiuniahes.  The  present  biography,  vrithaat 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  those  considerations,  has  mainly  for  its  object  sach  a 
delaU  of  the  whole  truth  in  relation  to  Constantino's  dealings  with  the  Church,  aa  will 
■mterially  aid  all  candid  inqoirers  in  coming  to  a  just  conclusion." 

We  have  no  space  for  the  eictended  remark  which  the  subject  deserves,  but  wa  aia  not 
content  to  leave  it  without  observing,  that  the  fact  of  the  growth  to  which  the  Church 
had  attained,  in  spite  of  opposiog  influences,  so  aa  from  bemg  a  despiaeA  sect  to  havs 
become  a  united  and  influential  body,  extendiog  over  the  great  part  of  the  Romaa  am- 
pire,  and  which  it,  therefore,  became  the  part  of  a  sagacious  politician  to  unite  with  the 
8Ute  is  no  oMaa  proof  of  the  inherent  power  of  Christianity  and  the  suffideaqr  of  the 
voluntary  principle. 

^The  volume  is  moely  got  up  and  deaerves  a  wide  circulatioa,  which  is,  indeed,  the  ooly 
means  of  repaying  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 
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CHRISrS  RELIGION. 

"Photb  all  things  ;  hold  past  that  whioh  is  oood/'  1  Thess.  v.  12. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  WIN  FT; 
Ob,  the  Moral  of  our  Lord's  Temptation. 

(  Continued  Jrompage  164.^ 

CHAPTER    IV.  SCENE  II. 

Thb  Machinery  of  the  Second  Scene,  more  fully 

examined. 

We  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  leading 
principles  involT&d  m  the  first  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptation;  and  before 
attempting  an  explanation  of  those  included  in  the  second  scene,  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  more  minutely  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  conveyed ; 
that  we  may  discover  its  appropriateness  to  the  circumstances  of'^  our 
Lord,  as  weQ  as  its  application  to  ourselves. 

We  shall  not  here  recapitulate  what  has  been  before  advanced  on  the 
machinery  in  general  of  the  several  scenes,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
peculiarity  of  this  second  scene.  Then  the  Devil  taketh  him  up  into 
the  holy  city,  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto 
him,  If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down :  for  it  is  written,  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee :  and  in  thdr  hands  they 
shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  It  is  written  again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God."— (Matt  vi.  5—7.^ 

It  may  naturally  be  askea,  why  such  a  form  of  temptation  should  be 
presented  to  the  Redeemer  7  And  this  question  we  snail  endeavour  to 
answer. 

The  Son  of  Man  eomina  in  clouds  was  part  of  the  common  notion  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  advent ;  by  which  they  took  Daniel's  metaphor 
in  a  literal  sense; — ^''coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven:"  hence  they  ex- 
pected the  Messiah  would  appear  visibly  descending  from  the  skies :  ac- 
cordingly, though  all  miracles — everything  Christ  did  and  saidf  was  a 
^Ufn^frem  heaven  in  the  true  and  deeper  meaning;  yet  they  desired  the 
litersJ  or  carnal  fulfilment; — some  visible  shew  in  the  firmament; — ^^'the 
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of  the  son  of  man  in  heaven."  Hence  the  peculiar  fitness  of  our 
Lord's  rebuke  of  the  almanac  prophets  and  cloud  readers,  who  would 
rend  nothing  else  but  clouds,  ana  see  no  signs  but  of  rain  or  fair.  The 
Pharisees  also  with  the  Sadducees  came,  and  tempting  desired  him  that 
he  would  shew  them  a  sign  from  heaven.  He  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  mil  be  fair  weather :  for  the  skj  is 
red.  And  in  the  momins^,  It  mil  be  foul  weather  to  day :  for  the  sky  is 
red  and  lowiing.  0  jfe  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  hce  of  the  sky; 
but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?  A  wicked  and  adulteroos 
generation  see]^eth  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  it,  but 
the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  And  he  left  them,  and  departed." — (Matt 
xvi.  1 — 4.) 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  looking  to  the  clouds  of  heaven,  ms 
founded  on  the  Uteral  interpretation  of  Daniel  vii.  13, 14.  Nor  was  then 
any  excuse  for  the  Jews  m  thus  mistaking  the  meaning  of  prophecy; 
siuce  they  had  all  along  been  used  to  be  spoken  to  by  siffns,  ana  yet  they 
mistook  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified;  the  symbol  for  its  meaning: 
where&s,  the  figurative  meaning  haid  become  more  natural  and  usual  than 
the  litei*al  to  them ;  from  the  method  in  which  God  had  trained  them : 
employing  events  or  actions  as  words ;  which  words,  therefore,  they  were 
not  to  expect,  but  only  the  meaning  of  the  words ; — ^what  these  symbo- 
lical events  indicated.  But  in  this  prophecy  of  Daniel  they  expected  nut 
the  meaning  but  the  words, — the  clouas  and  a  shew,  not  a  revelation  of 
God  from  heaven :  they  looked  to  the  visible  heavens,  instead  of  taking 
them  as  words  or  hints  and  symbols  of  God's  throne  of  majesty. 

It  has  been  observed  upon  this  prophecy  of  Daniel  (Hind's  "  Pn^^ 
of  Ghristiani^ ;"  note  in  the  introduction,  on  ^'The  Religion  of  tlM 
Jews :") — "  From  our  Saviour's  application  of  this  prophecy  it  is  generally 
understood  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (See  Matt.  xxiv.  30; 
Mark  xiii.  26;  Luke  xxi.  27.)  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  we 
are  correct  in  assigning  it  to  that  event,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  take  vengeance  on  the  un- 
believing citv.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  main  sign,  tiiat  the 
Son  of  man  s  new  kingdom  was  now  completely  founded,  because  the 
existence  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  the  Jewish  polity  was  inconsistent 
with  the  event ;  and  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  new  theocracy  which 
agreeablv  to  prophetic  language  respecting  a  change  of  government,  was 
expressed  by  the  phrase  of  the  new  Lord  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
The  abolition  of  the  temple  service  would  have  oeen  the  appropriate  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  supposing  the  Jews, 
instead  of  rejecting  him,  had  welcomed  him;  and  so  not  incurred  the 
heavy  chastisement  which  befel  them :" — the  other  sign  of  his  triumph. 

As  coming  in  clouds  denote  victory,  the  establishment  of  a  new  autho- 
rity ;  so  Min^  fi*om  the  clouds  or  from  heaven,  denotes,  in  prophetic 
language,*  losmg  empire.  And  the  seventy  returned  again  witn  joy, 
saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy  naxne. 

*  We  must  not  confound  the  styles  suited  to  different  subjects  and  occasions;  so 
as  to  suppose,  aU  doctrine,  or  any  history,  to  be  reduced  to  the  prophetic  method  of 
interpretation. 
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And  lie  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightn'ng  fall  from  heaven. 
Behold,  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and 
OTer  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  :  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt 
jou.  Notwithstanding  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  un- 
to joQ ;  but  rather  r^oice,  because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven." — 
(Luke  X.  17 — ^20.)  Now  here  the  previous  ruler,  is  cast  down,  the  God 
of  this  world,  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ;  working  in  the  children  of 
duobedience,  that  Christ's  tnrone  may  be  set  up,  and  he  may  work  in 
the  children  of  obedience.  'Some  have  stumbled  at  this,  as  if  a  fact, 
saw  Satan  fall,"  &c,,  but  it  is  a  prophetic  vision,  as  the  prophets 
see,  what  wiU  be ;  and  it  is  in  prophetic  lan^age  or*  style ;  falling 
from  heaven,  i.  e.,  from  power;  and  like  lightmng,  i.  e.,  guiek  and  con' 

This  imagery  is  commented  on,  and  also  employed  by  the  Apostle 
Paal,  in  reference  to  Hagrai  ii.  6 — 9.   ''For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
YetoDce,  it  m  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
tDd  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  de- 
1SK  of  all  nations  shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith 
tk  Lord  of  hosts.   The  silver  t>  mine,  and  tlie  gold  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.   The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the 
/brmer,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts."   This  shaking  of  the  heavens  is  to  shake  down  the 
nilin?  powers.    He  had  shaken  the  earth,  in  bringins^  Israel  back  to  their 
onm  land :  political  powers  were  subjugated :  but  the  heavens  were  yet 
to  be  shaken,  ''spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places — ^principalities  and 
powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world. ' — (Eph.  vi.  12.)  Notice 
then,  that  the  heavens  are  the  position  of  the  spiritual  rulers; — the  mental 
delusions  under  men  and  Satan ;  whilst  the  earth,  is  political  power ; — 
now  this  was  said  in  Haggai,  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  desire 
of  all  nations;  that  is  Christ :  so  he  was  to  come  in  two  ways,  to  shake 
hesTen  and  earth ;  to  modifjr  religion  and  politics ;  to  be  the  King  and 
give  freedom  in  both : — having  "  all  power  m  heaven  and  on  earth ; "  in 
religion  and  politics ;  in  grace  and  providence ;  that  he  might  shake  both 
heaven  and  earth;  and  settle  them  on  a  better  and  more  permanent  basis ; 
M  Paul  argues  on  this  passage  of  Haggai ;  and  plainly  argues  after  its 
real  meaning  consistent  with  the  style  we  have  noticed.    "  See  that  je 
refine  not  him  that  speaketh.    For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him 
that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven :  whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth  : 
bat  now  he  hath  promised,  saying.  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth 
only,  but  also  heaven.    And  this  word,  yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  re- 
moving of  those  things  that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain.    Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved,  let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear :  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."— (Heb.  xii. 
25—29.)   He  speaks  from  heaven,  i.  e,,  from  the  hignest  place  of  rule ; 
which  he  holds  by  right,  not  by  usurpation : — "  being  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high ;"  never  to  be  moved  thence ;  but  to  cast 
down  all  else  to  be  his  footstool.   And  we,  in  this  immoveable  kingdom, 
Are  to  hold  fast ; — knowing  that  we  are  secure  there,  and  all  else  will 
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come  to  nought;  will  in  the  course  of  gradual  contest,  be  conquered  here; 
and  be  reserved  for  destruction  hereafter. 

^'Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away (Matt.  xxiv.  85,)  it  shall  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
This  word  was  our  Lord's  declaration  immediately  after  he  had  described 
the  shaking  in  the  heavens.  ^'  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those 
days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  «udl 
be  shaken :  and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven : 
and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glorj. 
And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  thej 
shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree ;  when  his 
bitmch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  if 
nigh :  so  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is 
near,  even  at  the  doors.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not 
pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
out  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." — (Matt  zziv.  S9 — 35.)  Stars shsul 
fall,  i,  e.y  great  powers,  of  spiritual  rule;  the  Jewish  system :  and  powers 
of  heaven  shaken ; — ^the  feeble  light  or  night  of  Gentile  superstition  and 
philosophy.  This  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven^"  the  deft> 
traction  of  Jerusalem  and  nrogress  of  the  gospel,  silencing  heathen  ora- 
,  cles,  is  the  signal  that  the  Son  of  man  is  in  tne  heavens ;  that  he  is  in  the 
ascendant :  and  2k  proof  that  he  wUl  corns  finally  to  judge  the  world. 

This  accounts  for  the  apparent  conftision  of  imagerv  in  mixing  up  the 
destraction  of  Jerusalem  with  the  final  judgment  ot  mankind :  only  a 
very  careful  attention  and  deep  insight  will  enable  us  to  understand  fiillj 
the  imagery  and  statements  respectmg  these  two  events,  as  recorded  for 
instance  in  Matt.  zziv.  and  zzv.,  where  we  have  the  coming  of  Christ  in. 
his  s^ospel  preached  in  all  the  world,''  (Matt.  zziv.  14,)  and  the  coinci- 
dent destraction  of  Jerasalem,  (v.  16,)  and  the  confusions  and  tiibulatioos 
of  those  days  from  this  general  calamity,  (vs.  16 — 40 ;)  this  is  followed 
by  our  personal  responsibility  and  individual  ju(^ment,  in  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  to  reckon  with  us  at  death,  (vs.  4SC— 51 ;)  whilst  (chap,  xzv.) 
we  rise  in  the  scale  to  a  third  gradation  of  sublimity  to  the  general  judg- 
ment, in  which  the  imagery  employed  is  the  same  (v.  31)  as  is  employed 
in  the  previous  chapter  respecting  ''the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven,^'  (zziv.  SO,)  judging  the  tiewish  nation,  by  his  retributive  provi- 
dence. 

To  the  thoug;htful  mind  this  ezplains  the  reason,  why  the  imagery  em- 
ployed to  defcribe  the  comina  of  Christ  to  overthrow  Jemealemj  is  trans- 
ferred  to  his  coming  to  judge  the  world;  namely,  because,  the  ns8- 

TRUCTION  OF  THAT  SYSTEM,  WAS  HIS  ASCENT  TO  POWER, — APPEAHINO 

IN  THE  HEAVENS,  and,  therefore  a  pledge  or  proof  that  all  judgment, 
even  the  final  one,  was  committed  to  the  Son. 

I'his  suggestion  is  capable  of  great  enlargement,  and  will  serve  to  re- 
move much  confusion  respecting  some  references  in  the  epistles,  wherein 
the  two  events  have  been  blended,  the  destraction  of  Jeramlem  being 
employed  as  a  historical  and  prophetical  emblem  of  a  greater  and  mors 
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aolemn  event;  and  that  whereas  some  have  regarded  the  apostles  as  ex- 
pecting the  end  of  the  world,  those  statements,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  ex- 
pinined,  as  referring  to  the  ending  of  Judaiam,  as  an  event  close  at  hand, 
and  then  expanded,  so  as  to  transcend  this  purpose  and  embrace  the  end 
of  all  earthly  thin^.  But  it  is  beside  our  purpose,  to  carry  out  this  point 
further,  we  leave  it  to  the  more  matured  reflexion  of  the  reader,  and  may 
n»ume  the  topic  on  a  separate  occasion.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
earlier  parts  0/  the  Revelations  refer  to  the  same  event, — ^the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  politer :  thus  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  may  refer 
mainly  and  primarily  to  the  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  by  which  the 
doomed  dty  was  rava^,  and  the  escape  of  the  Christians  as  a  body 
from  the  fearful  visitation* 

Compare  the  two  following  passages,  in  proof  of  this  general  view  of 
thesamect,  our  Lord's  coming  in  clouds,  appealing  in  the  neavens,  to  de- 
Btroj  those  who,  being  in  power,  were  symbolicaUy  in  the  heavens ;  the 
e&etis  the  same  in  both  cases. 


Rev.  vi.  13—17. 

''And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell 
unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree 
casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she 
is  shaken  of  a  mignty  wind.  And 
the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when 
it  is  rolled  together;  and  every 
mountain  and  every  island  were 
moved  out  of  their  places.  And 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the 
great  men,  and  the  rich  men, 
and  the  chief  captains,  and  the 
mighty  men,  and  every  bondman, 
ana  every  free  man,  hid  themselves 
in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the 
mountains ;  and  said  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  FaU  on  us,  and  hide 
us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb :  for  the  great  day  of 
his  wrath  is  come }  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  standi 

Here  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  because  the  sun  is  risen,  Christ  ascends, 
they  descend ;  he  must  increase,  they  must  decrease :  and  the  angd 
•ware,  "that  there  should  be  time  no  longer,"  or  ratlier,  that  there  should 
he  no  further  delayj  "but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel, — 
the  time  to  which  this  angel  referred, — the  mystery  of  God  [Le.  the  gos- 
pel] should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets." 
—(Rev.  X.  6,  7.)  This  time  was  then  at  hand,  Christ  was  cominff 
quickly  to  assume  the  reigns  of  government,  as  the  constitutional  and 
crowned  king  of  mankind :  "  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded  ;  and  there 
were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be* 


Luke  xxiii.  27—30. 

''And  there  followed  him  a  great 
company  of  people,  and  of  women, 
vhich  also  bewailed  and  lamented 
liim.  But  Jesus  turning  unto  them 
said,  Daughters  of  Jenualem,  weep 
not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves, 
and  for  your  children.  For,  be- 
hold, the  days  are  coming,  in  the 
which  they  shall  say.  Blessed  are 
the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that 
fiever  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never 
gave  suck.  Then  shall  they  begin 
to  say  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us; 
and  to  the  hills,  Cover  us." 
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coxno  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  which  sat  before  Crod  on 
their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  worshipped  Gk>d,  saying,  We  give 
thee  thanks,  0  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to 
come;  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned." 
--<Rev.  xi.  16—17.) 

Thus  Christ  did  come  in  the  heavens,  in  a  high  and  conspicuous  man- 
ner, being  elevated  above  all  principalities  and  powers ;  but  the  Jews,  in 
their  carnal  conceptions,  looked  for  a  literal  coming,  and  Satan  tempted 
ofir  Lord  to  accommodate  himself  to  their  prejtuRces,  and  so  to  gaiit 
FOLLOWERS  BY  A  GOMPROMidE  and  trick  of  imitatiug  what  they  igno- 
rantly  looked  for,  by  casting  himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 

This  conclusion  will  also  m  part  suggest  to  us  the  principle  involved  in 
the  second  scene,  namely,  conformity  to  the  world,  not  trusting  to 
an  honest  course  of  consistency,  and  waiting  for  the  influence  of  the  pure 
truth,  but  mixing  it  with  vulgar  errors,  striking  a  truce  and  acoommodft- 
tion,  as  nearly  all  reforms  have  been  injured  by  a  compromise. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  from  this  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Temptation,  that  it  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  grew  out  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  arising  out  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  skilfully  employed  by  the  enemy  of  sonls ; 
and  this  important  feature  is  another  proof  of  the  historical  reality  of 
these  trials ;  which  were  in  dress  and  form  local  and  national,  such  as 
would  naturally  be  employed  against  a  Messiah  to  the  Jews :  still  they 
are  in  principle  applicable  to  all  mankind;  and  the  whole  is,  therefore, not 
only  a  real  mstory,  having  all  the  marks  of  genuineness  stamped  on  it, 
but  also  in  its  essential  features  applicable  to  all  men  in  all  times.  And 
as  the  former  is  a  marh  of  a  genuine  history  y  the  latter  is  a  marh  of  a 
aenuine  worldwide  religion;  co-extensive  with  the  trials  andduti^  of 
humanity. 

The  suitableness  of  this  form  of  temptation,  (cast  thyself  down  irom  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,)  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  then,  in  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  expected  a  Messiah  in  the  clouds, 
descending  visibly  from  the  firmament:  the  ori&;in  of  that  expectation  has 
also  been  shown,  and  the  nature  of  the  mistake  involved  in  it,  namely, 
looking  for  the  sign  instead  of  the  thing  signfied, — a  throne  high  and 
lifted  up,  as  belonging  to  him  whose  supremacy  is  described  as  sitting  in 
the  heavens. 

There  was  every  opportunity  for  the  Jews  to  underatand  this  kind  of 
imagery,  as  the  prophets  s})oke  of  shaking  the  earth  and  the  heavens ; 
and  as  the  apostles  taught  that  we  have  now  a  hingdon^  that  cannot  be 
moved,  a  final  and  univei'sal  dispensation. 

The  prophetic  description  of  the  overthrow  of  Satan,  the  downfidl  of 
the  GoQ  ot  this  world,  from  his  lofty  pre-eminence,  is  of  the  same  kind — 

behold,  I  saw  Satan  iall  as  lightning  from  the  heavens — plainly  des- 
cend from  his  vantage  pound  of  power  and  dominion ;  is  a  figure  of  the 
like  nature,  and  as  much  suited  to  the  Jewish  language,  as  the  temptatiou 
in  question  was  to  the  condition  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  because  oar 
Lord  assumed  this  kind  of  figure  to  himself,  that  he  should  come  in 
power,  ascending  his  throne  to  judge  Jerusalem,  rule  the  world,  and 
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finally  try  mankind^  that  he  was  accused  of  blasphemy: — ''And  the  high 
priest  answered  and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  livingOod,  that  thoa 
tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood.  Jesus  saith  unto 
him,  Thou  hast  said :  neTertheless  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  shall  ye  see 
the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  ])ower,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying.  He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy ;  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses!^  behold,  now 
ve  have  heard  his  blasphemy.  What  think  ye  ?  They  answered  and 
said,  He  is  guUtjr  of  death."— {Matt.  xxvi.  63—66.) 

Had  the  Saviour  attempted  to  take  the  Jews  captive  by  a  pretended 
conformity  to  this  literal  idea,  he  would  have  escaped  the  charges  of 
blasphemy,  and  gained  foUowers  at  the  expense  of  his  cause  ^  or,  in  case 
of  failure,  would  have  been  more  obviously  defeated. 

And  since  his  temptations  are  such  as  arose  irom  liis  actual  condition 
(giTing  historical  fidelity  to  the  narrative)  so  our  temptation  is  not  some' 
tm^itrange  and  extrctordinaryy  to  be  separated  from  our  real  circum- 
itaneetj  and  resolved  into  Satan's  exclusive,  direct,  and  supernatural  work; 
bot  It  is  through  our  passions  and  circumstances  that  we  are  tempted,  from 
Ah  no  metaphysical  theory  will  free  us,  by  any  denial  of  Satan's  per- 
sonality :  for  the  dangers  ai*e  real  and  the  same^  however  we  may  regard 
them. 

And  this  view  agrees  with  what  the  Apostle  James  declares,  "  every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed." — 
(James  i.  14.)  It  also  coincides  with  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul^ 
^  be  ye  angry  and  sin  not ;  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath, 
neither  give  place  to  the  Devil." — (Eph.  iv.  26 — 27.)  Hence  to  give 
place  to  the  Ijevil,  is  to  cherish  and  cultivate  some  evil  thought  or  princi- 
ple, of  which  he  may  lay  hold,  and  by  which  we  may  be  ruined :  as  a 
man  in  anger  or  rashness,  may  commit  irretrievable  mistakes  or  terrible 
crimes ;  our  own  passions,  principles,  and  circumstances,  are  the  occasions 
of  our  temptations,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  Exemplar. 

We  may  sum  up  in  few  words,  the  truths  suggested  by  this  inquiry 
into  the  machinery  of  the  second  scene.  1.  The  temptations  of  the  Re- 
deemer, were  natural,  arising  out  of  his  condition,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews.  2.  This  praves  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  3.  It  teaches 
that  our  temptations  arise  from  occasions  of  our  feelings  and  condition. 
4.  We  learn,  that  the  Jews  expected  a  Divine  Messiah  since  it  was  re- 
garded as  blasphemy  (or  taking  God's  place)  to  apply  to  himself  the 
imagery  connected  with  the  Messiahship,  appearing  at  the  right  hand  of 
power  m  the  heavens.  6.  That  the  same  temptation  in  principle  applies 
to  our  case, — ^to  conform  to  men's  expectations  instead  of  to  the  Divine 
wilL  6.  It  shews  that  this  is  suitable  to  a  universal  religion,  because  it 
conveys  a  lesson  adapted  to  all  men  in  all  times.  This  application  will  be 
the  topic  of  our  next  chapter. 
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II. 

PRIESTS*  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  and  Intention  versus  Conscibncb  and  thb 

BiBLB. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  fidth  and  practice :  erery  one  iiil 
liberty  to  examine  them;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  amnination:  uA 
though  we  may  receiTe  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  anftfaority,  (wbiA 
is  Man-worship ;)  nor  reoeiTe  as  religion,  what  b  not  in  the  Sertptares,  (whidi  is  Will- 
worship.) 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  CORRESPONDENCES; 
or, 

bwedenborgian  methods  of  intbrprbtinq  thb  scriptures. 

Next  to  tbe  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  anderstand 
the  proper  methods  of  interpretation :  we  propose,  therefore,  by  way  of 
an  approach  towards  the  true  method,  to  point  out  some  mistaken  princi- 
ples ;  and  commence  with  what  seems  the  moat  imposing  and  extrara- 

Sint.    After  examining  Swenborgian,  Socinian,  and  other  methods,  we 
all  endeavour  to  exemplify  the  true  mode  in  an  enquiry  into  the  leading 
doctrines  of  tbe  Bible. 

In  attempting  this,  we  pretend  not  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the 
science  of  Hermeneutics,  as  '^professed"  by  its  acknowledged  students: 
Bor  to  instruct  those  further  in  the  truths  of  religion,  who  rest  in  the  un- 
disturbed simplicity  of  their  faith :  but  to  exemplify  the  natural  and  com- 
mon sense  method  to  be  adopted  by  honest  enquirers  into  the  meaning  of 
tUs  Divine  Revelation. 

Among  the  other  doctrines  to  be  enquired  into,  is  the  nature  of  Brve- 
laHan  or  Inspiration^  as  asserted  in  the  Bible  itself,  and  as  mystified  or 
expounded  by  human  theories. 

If  there  be  no  instruction  in  the  system  itself  we  propose  first  to  exa- 
mine, there  mav  be  some  amusement,  though  naturally  aUied  to  melan- 
choly, as  we  behold  the  systematized  vagaries  of  men,  in  cheating  them- 
selves out  of  the  grammatical  meaning  and  spiritual  purpose  of  tbe 
Scriptures;  and  turning  plain  histories  and  doctrines  into  legends  and 
enigmas. 

U  the  "  science  of  correspondencies,''  be  the  true  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Bible,  then  it  is  a  very  different  book  to  what  it  would  be,  if 
(as  we  naturally  suppose)  it  is  written  in  ordinary  human  language. 
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Undoubtedly  some  degree  of  ingenuity  has  been  exhibited,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  comspondenciea^  though,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  deal  thus  fancifully  with  any  book;  and  ingenuity  misappUed;  is  at 
best  but  smart  trifling,  whilst  when  employed  upon  important  subjects, 
it  is  not  only  misplaced  and  ridiculous,  but  delusive  and  presumptuous. 

In  this  case  we  have  not  the  traditions  of  a  Church,  to  nullify  the  woid 
of  Ood,  but  the  fiuiaticism  of  an  individual,  interpreting  and  propounding^ 
Us  own  dreams  as  a  new  inspiration  to  modify  and  interpret  the  reoeiyed 
word  of  life. 

The  celebrated  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  has  favoured  his  readers  with 
some  slight  account  of  his  own  life,  as  a  defence  of  his  doctrines,  which 
ooQsialed  fundamentally  in  a  new  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  together 
with  some  spiritual  intercourse  between  him  and  angels ;  which  has  the 
disadvantage  of  requiring  some  new  method  of  interpretation.   A  fnend 
of  Swedenborg,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  England,  wrote  to 
^ss  follows: disputes  may  arise  on  the  subject  of  your  writings,  and 
90 ^occasion  to  defend  their  author  (?)  against  false  reports  and  as* 
foma :  may  it  not  be  of  use,  that  ydii  leave  in  my  hands  some  short 
vamt  of  yourself,  as  concerning  your  connexions,  tue  honours  which  I 
so  toid  have  been  conferred  upon  you,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may 
to  the  vindication  of  your  character."   An  answer  to  this,  is  but 
ill  defence  of  character ;  and  the  best  character  in  the  world,  is  no 
^pport  of  opinions,  which  should  rest  on  argument  and  rational  evi- 
dence. 

In  answer  to  this  request,  Swedenborg  gave  the  following  account  of 
him^lf :— I  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  January  29th,  1689.  My  father's 
name  was  Jesper  Swedbeig,  who  was  Bishop  of  Westrogothia,  and  of 
celebrated  character  in  his  time.  He  was  appointed  as  bishop  over  the 
Swedish  Churches  in  Pennsylvania  and  London  by  King  Charles  the  XIL 

''In  1716  and  afi^erwards,  I  frequently  conversed  with  Clmrles  XII., 
King  of  Sweden,  who  in  that  year  appointed  me  Assessor  in  the  Metallic 
college,  in  which  office  I  continued  tdi  1747,  when  I  quitted  it,  but  still 
retain  the  salary  annexed  to  it,  as  an  appointment  for  life.  The  reason 
of  withdrawing  from  the  business  of  that  employmenty  was  that  I  might 
he  more  at  liberty  to  apply  myself  to  that  nkw  function  to  which  the 
Lord  had  called  me. 

In  1719  I  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  named  Swe- 
denborg; from  which  time  I  have  taken  my  seat  with  the  Nobles  of  the 
EoQestrian  Order,  in  the  Triennial  Assemolies  of  the  States.  I  am  a 
Fellow,  by  invitation,  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
but  have  never  sought  admission  into  any  other  literaiy  society,  as  I  be^ 
long  to  an  angeUcat  society ^  in  which  thmgs  relating  to  heaven  and  die 
soul,  are  the  only  subjects  of  discourse." 

We  next  learn  his  relation,  by  his  sisters'  marriages,  to  several  bishops, 
^not  to  mention  others  of  my  ramily  who  are  dignified."  His  free  con- 
verse and  friendship  vrith  ten  bishops,  sixteen  senators,  and  the  rest  of 
the  grandees,  who  love  and  honour  me,  as  hruming  that  I  am  in  fellow- 
ship witih  aiugds.  I  was  once  invited  to  eat  with  the  King  and  Queen  at 
their  taUe,  ^  honour  granted  only  to  the  peers  of  the  realm.)" 

This  is  certainly  a  finer  pedigree  than  that  of  Paul  the  tent-maker,  and 
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Peter  the  fisherman,  and  may  account  for  Swedenborg^s  slight  estimatioa 
of  the  Epistles.  But  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  ''what  is  far  better/' 
he  continues,  I  have  been  called  to  an  holy  office,  by  the  Lord  himself, 
who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  in  person,  to  me  his  servant,  in 
the  year  1743,  and  then  opened  my  sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  en- 
dowed me  with  the  gift  ot  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels,  which  has 
been  continued  to  me  to  this  day.  From  this  time  I  began  to  print  and 
publish  various  arcana^  that  have  been  either  seen  by  me,  or  revealed  to 
me,  as  concerning  heaven  and  hell ;  the  state  of  men  after  death ;  the 
SPIRITUAL  SENSE  of  the  Word,  and  many  other  most  important  matters.'' 
Now  we  know,  that  this  same  Jesus  did  appear  to  Paul,  and  dedicated 
him  as  a  chosen  vessel;*^  if,  therefore,  our  Lord  appeared  to  Swedeo- 
borg,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  speak  slightingly  of  Paul,  nor  to  give  mfj 
other  gospel :  and  as  Paul  performed  miracles,  amongst  the  signs  of  b& 
apostle,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if  instead  of  converse  with 
grandees,  our  modem  apostle  had  employed  the  same  proof.*  Li  this 
author's  book  concerning ''  Heaven  and  Hell,"  he  tells  us,  tnat  in  singular 
the  things  of  the  Word,  there  is  an  internal  sense,  treating  not  of  natural 
things,  such  as  those  contained  in  the  sense  of  the  letter ;  but  of  spiritual 
and  celestial  things ;  and  this  not  only  as  to  the  sense  of  several  expres- 
sions united,  but  also  as  to  every  particular  expression :  for  the  Word  is 
written  by  mere  correspondence,  that  in  singular  things,  (every  thing  ?) 
there  may  be  an  internal  sense."  For  which  sense,  we  are  to  look  into 
his  Arcana  Ceelestia :  and  the  book  where  he  explains  the  white  horse** 
in  the  Revelations ;  a  favorite  hobby  with  all  pretenders  to  modem  inspi- 
ration. 

He  also  explains  to  us,  that  in  the  declaration  of  our  Lord's  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory,  ^^by  clouds,  is  signified 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  by  glory,  the  internal  sense  of  the 
word."  And  from  this  explanation  he  makes  this  prophecy  respecting 
our  Lord's  coming,  to  mean  his  coming  to  illuminate  owedenboig: 

the  reason,"  says  he,  why  such  an  immediate  revelation  exists  at  j 
this  day,  is,  because  this  is  what  is  understood  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  No  doubt  if  we  apply  this  prophecy  to  Swedenborg,  one  part 
of  it  is  fulfilled,  that  ?ie  has  cowe  in  clouds,  for  no  one  can  well  under- 
stand these  new  revelations.  But  if  clouds  mean  the  literal  sense,  then 
our  Lord  came  before,  for  the  literal  sense  has  been  long  adopted ;  and 
the  clonds  and  alary  go  together.  What  this  author  says  about  heaven 
and  hell,  and  which  he  professes,  no  doubt  honestl}^  but  certainly  under 
an  egregious  delusion,  to  have  learned  in  conversation  with  angels,  is  so 
frivolous  in  itself;  so  unconnected  with  an^r  really  important  disclosures; 
as  at  once  to  be  set  down  as  not  inspiration,  of  which  it  is  unworthy ; 
but  the  results  of  a  misguided  curiosity ;  converted  into  a  strength  of 
fancy,  and  thence  into  a  beUef  of  reahty. 

But  the  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  is  more  clearly  stated,  by  the 
followers  of  Swedenborg,  tnan  by  himself :  and  these,  moreover,  attempt 
something  like  reasoning  in  proof  of  it.  George  Bush,  formerly  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew,  in  the  New  York  City  University,  gives  us  in  his  reasons 

*  See  Letter  of  Swedenborg,  in  answer  to  a  Friend.    Prefixed  to  hit  "  Hearen  and 
Hell." 
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for  embracing  Swedenborg's  doctrines,  the  following  illustration : — "  a 
child  reads  ^'Pilgrim'sProgress/'  and  regards  it  as  a  tale,  his  parent  reads 
it,  and  perceives  a  deeper  meaning ;  because  he  looks  at  the  internal 
sense."  Now  this  would  do  well  enough,  if  the  Bible  were  an  allegory ; 
and  given  as  such ;  and  if  from  some  other  book,  we  gained  the  key  to 
it  Bunjan's  book  iBjprofesseMy  a  dream ;  and  they  who  see  an  internal 
sense,  see  this  from  what  they  nave  learned  out  of  the  Bible  ;  one  who 
had  known  nothing  about  religion,  would  see  no  internal  sense :  nor  is  it 
internal,  but  an  obvious  illustration  of  what  men  learn  from  another 
source.  But  if  the  Bible  be  written  on  this  principle,  then  we  require  a 
cofflment,  which  should  be  an  inspired  one ;  but  we  have  no  such  com- 
loent^  and  as  the  Bible  was  published  alone,  so  we  are  content  it 
should  travel  alone,  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  can  receive  no  great 
light  from  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 

And  farther  we  may  observe,  that  in  explaining  the  allegory  of  Bun- 
m  ve  do  not  ^et  odd  meaning  from  special  words,  the  same  word 
haviog'  one  invariable  symbolicsd  meaning  \  but  we  deal  with  the  whole 

ranatic  tale,  as  one  general  emblem,  not  as  made  up  of  verbal  puzzles. 
Bible  does  not  come  as  odd  roordSj  but  as  language ;  Paul's  analogies 
are  not  founded  on  words  and  their  secondary  senses )  but  on  the  obvious 
relation  of  MyMtems  and  events. 

It  is  diificult  to  state  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  internal  sense, 
vhich  is  founded  on  what  is  called  the  Bcience  of  Correspondencies.'' 
In  this  we  are  taught  that  certain  natural  things  have  a  higher  meaning, 
and  that  these  are  to  be  taken  in  the  Scriptures,  in  this  symbolical  appli- 
cation. Indeed,  Swedenborg  seems  to  have  been  led  into  this  view,  by 
the  bieroglyphical,  or  sacred  lan^age  of  the  Egyptians:  which  language 
had  this  happy  distinction  of  being  a  blind  and  delusion  to  the  people : 
he,  however,  sees  some  original  philosophy  in  their  mummeries ;  and  nnds 
teaching  in  their  degraded  superstitions :  asserting,  that  the^  had  lost  the 
science  oy  which  these  vegetstbles  and  reptiles  were  instructive ;  and  that 
this  8eience,is  restored  and  continued  in  the  Jewish  system.  Indeed,  he 
tells  us,  that  there  was  originally  a  true  Church  in  Egypt,  of  which  these 
symbols  were  the  medium  of  instruction ;  but  when  the  Egyptians  began 
to  worship  the  symbols  the  Church  died  out,  and  Israel  was  chosen  to 
restore  and  preserve  these  representative  symbols  of  the  Church."*  A 
most  strange  and  improbable  account,  for  where  is  the  Nile,  the  cat,  and 
the  crocodne,  in  the  Jewish  system  ?  Besides,  is  it  likely,  that  God 
would  have  allowed  a  continuance  of  these  dangerous  symbols,  which 
tended  so  forcibly  to  idolatry,  when  he  allowed  no  likeness  of  himself, 
nor  anything  which  could  be  employed  to  lead  the  people  from  the  one  true 
Ood  ?  We  do  not  believe,  that  the  Bible  is  written  on  the  prmciples  of 
an  obsolete  and  forgotten  science,  for  if  so,  it  would  be  no  revelation  at 
all,  but  an  assemblage  of  mysteries.  The  best  defence  that  we  have  seen 
of  the  Swedenborgian  method  is,  The  Science  of  Correspondencies  Elu- 
cidated," by  the  Rev.  E.  Madeley.  But  this,  indeed,  is  no  proper  defence 
of  correspondences,  but  only  of  those  analogies  and  illustrations  which  all 
admit,  whilst  everything  beyond  these  is  founded  on  extravagant  assertion. 

*  See  Appendix  to  The  Science  of  CorrespondencicB  Elucidated."  By  the  Rev.  £. 
Madeley. 
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To  this  book,chiefly,we  shall  devote  the  sabsequent  part  of  this  ezami* 
nation.  In  the  preface,  the  author  gives  a  very  strange  reason,  for  the 
late  discovery  ot  the  real  meaning  of  God's  word,  ^^for  prophets  and 
righteous  men,  have  desired  to  see  these  things  which  y$  see  and  have 
seen  tltem."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  usual  rambling  and  incoherent 
way  of  quoting  Scripture :  what  has  this  address  to  the  apostles,  to  do 
witii  the  men  of  the  present  age  except,  indeed,  to  teach  us,  that  the 
apostles  were  permitted  to  know  more  than  the  prophets;  which  is  no 
proof  that  Swedenborg  knows  more  than  the.  apostles.  But  the  defence 
18  rested  on  still  slighter  evidence,  by  a  reference  to  Swedenborg's  expe- 
rience :  and  the  writer  tells  us,  that  ^^no  satisfactory  reasonings  can  be 
substituted  for  the  confirmation  (!)  which  so  vividly  and  constantly  present 
themselves  in  his  pages,  especially  such  as  are  drawn  from  his  own  pycho- 
logical  experience but  this  ex})erience  is  all  fancy ;  about  angels  oeiBg 
in  human  form ;  about  this  being  the  form  of  Chris^  before  he  became  a 
man ;  idl  which  things  are  no  more  than  a  child's  dream ;  in  which  hea- 
ven is  earthlyizedy  and  the  future  state  but  a  continuance  of  this.  For 
all  these  notions,  we  have  no  proof  but  assertions,  and  reports  of  very  or* 
dinary  conversations  with  angels,  about  questions  which  would  make  no 
man  either  better  or  wiser. 

In  the  body  of  the  work,  this  writer  asserts  two  degrees  of  inspiration, 
one  being  a  ^neral  spiritual  illttmination,"  the  other  in  which  the  wri- 
ters were  inspired  as  to  the  very  words,"  and  that  these  contain  a 
heavenly  spiritual  sense,  distinct  from,  but  within  the  literal  sense,"  that 

these  alone  are  the  pure  and  plenary  word  of  God '^holy  even  to  the 
very  letter."  j 

We  need  only  observe  on  this,  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  distinction,  without 
any  foundation  in  the  Bible;  and  that  we  are  nowhere  told,  that  the  Scrip- 
tuKs  in  any  part  are  inspired  to  the  very  letter :  much  less  that  other 
parts  are  inspired  in  an  interior  degree.  iVor  is  it  likely  that  the  histori- 
cal parts  of  the  books  of  Moses,  are,  as  a  whole,  from  divine  dictation  to 
the  ietter,8ince  Moses  would  want  no  inspiration,  to  record  his  own  historj: 
though  he  required,  and  had  Divine  gmdance  for  his  conduct  and  admi- 
nistration. 

The  next  fundamental  tenet  of  the  New  Jerusalem"  is,  that  ''this 
very  word  of  Qod,  is  written  according  tovecuHar  lam,  which  are  B^pp^' 
cable  to  no  other  compositions  whatever."  This  if  true,  is  fatal  to  the 
whole  Bible ;  for  if  it  oe  a  revelation  to  man,  in  a  language  and  style 
that  no  men  use,  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  body :  surely  if  Christ  took  the 
human  form,  he  would  also  speak  in  human  language,  but  the  hmgoage 
of  correspondences  is  not  human;  it  is  a  dream  of  an  imaginative  philo* 
aophy.  And  further,  if  this  sacred  book  were  so  written,  tiiere  would 
have  been  a  glossary  or  key  appended,  long  before  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  came  mto  existence. 

The  classification  of  the  parts  of  Scripture  as  plenarily  inspired,  is 
equally  unfounded :  the  books  so  written,"  we  are  told,  ^'are,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  those  ennumerated  by  our  Lord,  (Luke  xxiv.  44,)  as  espe- 
dally  referring  to  himself,  namely  the  law,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Psalms."  Now  our  Lord  does  soeek  of  these  books, 
but  he  does  not  say,  that    every  jot  and  tittle  ot  these  writings,  was 
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dictated  or  apoken  by  Jehovah  hxmaelf thia  ia  a  modern  inven- 

tunL 

The  books  in  the  New  Testament  dignified  by  this  title  of  plenary  in- 
^Hration,  are  the  four  GkMpels,  which  relate  to  our  Lord^s  ministry,  and 
record  of  his  very  words,''  and  ^  the  Revelation,  which  the  Apostle  John 
eaUs  the  revelation  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  no  wonder, 
these  persons  adopt  the  Revelatioas,  where  there  is  abundant  room  for 
mysticism;  we  omy  wonder  they  did  not  adopt  the  Song*  of  Solomon : 
bot  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  reason  for  receiving  the  Revelation,  in  this 
catalogoe,  and  erasing  the  epistles :  since  besides  that  this  book  has  beeu 
mare  questioned  than  any  other ;  the  only  reason  adduced  for  accepting 
it  is,  that  John  calls  it  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :  but  does  not  Paul 
repeatedly  assert,  that  he  received  his  gospel  not  of  man,  but  by  reve- 

^tj  further,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  which  books  are 
Vimi  widi  die  double  sense ; — the  pleniurily  inspired  books  of  the  Old 
Testament^  as  given  by  Mr.  Madeley  are  those  included  in  the  enumera- 
tioB  of  our  Lord, — ^tlie  law  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  as 
^fiilly  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament:  whereas  Swedenboi^,  as 
OBoted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  same  book,  enumerates  also  the  book  of 
Joghosy  of  Judges;  the  two  books  of  Siunuel,  and  the  two  books  of 
fingsu"  And,  perhaps,  his  authority  will  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the 
Holj  Name  quoted  for  the  others. 

Bnt  this  late  apostle  aIj^^  with  his  commentator,  in  confirminfl;>  the 
iiitemsl  sense  of  tne  New  Testament,  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Reve- 
lations. And  what  is  his  reason  ?  simply  that  "  those  books  which  have 
flot  the  internal  sense,  are  not  the  Word ;  and  the  rest  (besides  the  Gos- 
pela  and  the  Revelations)  have  not  the  internal  sense."  This  siu^ly  is  a 
most  infiallible  science  of  interpretation,  which  decides  both  what  the 
Word  means,  andralso  which  is  tne  Word :  whilst  the  honesty  of  the  rule 
consists  in  this,  that  what  parts  of  the  Bible,  will  not  fit  my  method 
of  interpretation,  these  parts,  are  not  the  pure  word  of  God.  A  man 
ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  illumination,  to  talk  with  so  much  au- 
thority. 

The  following  are  the  main  points,  to  which  a  systematic,  and  logical 
examination  of  Swedenborg's  claims,  should  be  directed : — 

Ist.  Did  Jesus  Christ  appear  to,  and  commission  him  ?  Very  possibly 
Swedenborg  thought  so  ;  but  what  proof  has  he  given  to  others  ? 

Sad.  This  enquiry  may  be  answered  by  stating,  the  second  point  to  be 
ffiuaniaed.  Christ  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  seeing  spiritually  and 
cooiernnc  with  angels.  But  of  this  insight  and  converse  we  have  no 
other  evidence  than  Swedenborg's  word,  which  word  is  given  in  defence 
or  proof  of  his  previous  saying :  so  that  instead  of  the  second  miracle,  sup- 
porting the  first ;  both  have  need  of  proof.  The  conversations  them* 
selves,  do  not  furnish  evidence  in  their  own  favour ;  since  all  the  ideas  are 
so  obviously  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  that  any  man  with  a  disordered  or  too 
powerful  imagination;  might  have  such  an  arrangement  of  sensible 
nnages,  as  to  produce  this  compound.  But  we  do  not  expect  a  spirituid 
eye,  to  see  sensible  objects.  Wnen  Paul  was  caught  up  into  the  heavens, 
he  heard  vnttpeakable  words.   That  is,  in  another  concution,  he  perceived 
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thinffs,  not  conceivable,  to  man  as  at  present  situated:  and  this  is  what  we 
should  naturally  expect. 

drd.  Whether  what  angels  say  is  of  any  yalue?  Since  they  do  not 
know  Christianity  better  than  we:  for  into  these  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look :  and  the  gospel  came,  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities 
and  powers,  in  the  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  agency  of  the 
Church,  or  by  the  Church  as  a  specimen, — ^the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 
On  these  subjects  then  it  is  more  probable,  that  we  could  teach  them, 
than  that  they  could  teach  us.  And  though  we  or  an  anoel  from  heo' 
veUf  preach  any  other  gospel,  let  him  be  anathema.'* 

4th.  Whether  there  oe  such  correspondences  in  nature,  inherently  sym- 
bolical of  spiritual  things :  whether,  for  instance,  the  internals  of  the 
body,  are  emblems  of  the  internal  man :  whether  all  supposed  emblenu, 
are  not  of  our  invention,  making  certain  things  represent  our  ideas  of  other 
things. 

Wnether  a  horse  from  head  to  tail  has  an^  natural  signification  of 
spiritual  intelligence.  Or,  whether  the  camel  is  scientific  Imowledge,  as 
Swedenborg  says,  and  the  needle's  eye  is  a  spiritual  truth. 

These  notions,  indeed,  seem  not  obtained  from  the  natural  Sjrstem  of 
things;  but  from  strained  methods  of  explaining  the  word:  and  this 
method  does  not  indicate  the  analogy  between  Gk>d  s  word  and  his  works: 
for  a  needle's  eye  is  one  of  mafis  works ;  and  was  made  for  a  different 
purpose,  to  entering  into  spiritual  truth :  whilst  a  camel  is  no  proper  nor 
aatural  emblem  of  scientific  knowledge.  Neither  does  the  horse  in  any 
sense,  correspond  to  the  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  for  the  sake  dF 
self,"  nor  does  ^^its  snorting  denote  intellectual  reasonings."*  (Pa^  97^ 
Madeley.)  Nor  is  the  signification  of  water,"  declared  in  Isaiah  Ir. 
10,  to  be  the  inward  sense  of  the  word :  but  is  a  common  illustration. 

These  enquiries  might  lead  to  very  great  scepticism,  as  to  whether  we 
should  allow  this  Noole  of  the  Equestrian  Order  to  mount  his  white 
horse,"  and  ride  roughshod  over  the  order  of  the  apostles. 

The  danger  of  finding  in  natural  things  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  then 
transferring  that  meaning  to  the  names  of  the  natural  things  in  the  Bible, 
is  transparently  exhibited  in  Mr.  Madeley's  account  of  li^ht ;  (page  89,) 
where,  after  saying  that  a  beam  of  white,  refracted  ana  reflected  by  a 
prison,  will  exhibit  seven  distinct  colours,"  he  proceeds  to  the  astomshing 
statement,  that  there  are  but  two  fundamentol  colours,  red,  which  is  de- 
rived/r<m  the  ^flaming  light  proceeding Jrom  heat,  and  wmTR^firom  white 
light.  EYerj  statement  here  is  false ;  and  is  peculiarly  in  opposition  to 
the  previous  true  assertion,  that  white  may  be  analyzed  mto  seven  colours; 
wherefore  it  is  no  fundamental,  but  a  compound,  and  is  no  colour  at  all 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  many  mistakes  in  this  account  of  light  and 
colour;  or  to  observe  that  these  mistakes  introduced  into  the  correspond- 
ences, to  explain  the  mention  of  red  and  white,  must  exhibit  only  a  fan- 
ciinl  ignorance,  both  of  words  and  things ;  that  is,  the  words  of  Scripture, 
and  the  things  of  nature. 

But  since  this  sti*an^  system  can  be  tried  by  no  existmg  outwsrd 
standard,  let  us  examme  it  by  itself,  to  see  whether  it  be  oonsistent 

•  If  snorting  **  denote  inteUectual  rMsonings/'  what  does  braying  denote? 
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Swedenborgf  and  his  commentator,  tell  us,  that  in  the  Qospek  are  the 
words  of  our  Lord  himself,  all  which  contain  in  them  a  spiritual  sense, 
whereby  immediate  communication  is  given  with  heaven,  but  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  there  is  no  such  sense/' 

There  are  very  obvious  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  Oospels  are  the 
most  imperfect  doctrinal  developments  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  Acta 
snd  the  Epistles,  contain  a  fuller  statement ;  but  we  will  try  this  new 
doc^e  in  its  own  way. 

Swedenborg,  in  his    Heaven  and  Hell,"  gives  his  conferences  with 
angels,  who,  he  says,  are  simply  men,  that  have  departed  this  life,  and 
who  seem  to  be  goin^  througn  a  curious  sort  of  education ;  now,  in  the 
first  place,  we  ask,  whcd  authority  U  to  be  given  to  what  these  angels  say? 
They  are  his  sources  for  most  of  his  statements ;  then  how  did  be  know 
whether  these  had  yet  attained  to  perfect  knowledge ;  had  they  finished 
tbeir  education  ?   ibut  further,  in  his  chapter  on    Marriages  in  TLeA" 
he  says,  that  they  are  the  conjunction  of  two  into  one  mind :  'Uhat 
tbe  will  of  the  wife  is  tnat  of  the  husband;  and  the  understending  of  the 
litbrband  is  that  of  the  wife this  is  no  mystical  conjunction  of  principleS| 
^^t  bunion  of  persons^  "wherefore,"  says  he,  "two  conjugal  partners, 
is  heaven,  are  not  called  two,  but  one  angel."    Now  compare  this  with 
tiie  statement  of  our  Lord,  in  the  Gospels,  acknowledged  to  be  plenarily 
inspired ;  in  answer  to  the  Sadducees :— "  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
nnto  them,  do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the  ScrijptureSi 
neither  the  power  of  God  ?   For  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  thet 
NEITHER  MARRY,  NOR  ARB  GIVEN  IN  MARRIAGE ;  but  are  as  the  angcls 
which  areinheaven."-- (Markxii.S4,25.)  To  obviate  this  contradiction,  we  are 
told  in  a  note  to  the  chapter  on  heavenly  marriages,  that  "  the  spiritual 
union,  here  treated  of,  is  different  in  kind  from  that  which  our  Lord  de- 
clares to  have  no  place  in  the  resurrection."    But  this  is  a  lame  escape, 
for  the  angels  witn  whom  this  illuminated  man  spoke,  had  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  the  Sadducees,  and  confess  that  when  they  "think  of  mar- 
nage  with  more  than  one  fwife,)  they  are  alienated  from  internal  blessed- 
ness,'^ (which  is  a  sad  preoicament  ibr  angels :)  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  from  quotetions,  were  they  becoming,  that  the  marriage  there  sup- 
posed is  the  same  in  kind,  as  the  one  our  £ord  is  speaking;  of.    But  fur- 
rier, the  words  of  Christ,  are  said  also  to  have  an  mtemd  sense,  relating 
to  heaven,  and,  therefore,  he  denies  that  there  is  any  marriage  even  in 
on  iniemal  sense ;  so  that  this  is  fatal  to  the  pretences  of  Swedenborg, 

WHO  CANNOT  BE  COMMISSIONED  TO  CONTRADICT  HIS  MASTER,  either 

internally  or  externally.  The  Qospels  then,  to  which  these  men  appeal, 
^  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  whether  they  teke  a  double  or  a  triple 
sense.  And  again,  in  reference  to  the  epistles,  which  are  acknowledgealy 
written  without  correspondencies,  it  is  confessed  that  these  were  the  in- 
structions to  the  early  Churches.  "  The  reason,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  why 
the  apostlest  wrote  in  this  style,  was,  that  the  New  Christian  Church,  was 
to  be^in  through  them :  consequently  the  same  style  as  is  used  in  the 
Word,  would  not  hate  been  proper  for  such  doctrinal  tenets,  which  re- 
qmred  plain  and  simple  language,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  all  readers." 
^  then  because  the  Church  was  to  begin  through  the  apostles,  they  em- 
ployed the  wrong  method  of  teaching !    But  if  it  could  begin  through 
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them,  it  may  as  well  go  on  through  them ;  and  the  fact  of  their  teaehing, 
being  suitea  to  all  capacities,  shews  that  it  is  in  accordance  wiUi  Divine 
wisdom,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  end  in  view ;  consequently  any  other  stjle, 
which  was  not  proper  then,  is  improper  now.  So  that  the  whole  schema 
is  almost  a  confessed  impropriety.  Again,  the  same  Founder  says, "  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  was  not  revealed  before,  because  the  Church 
would  have  profaned  it."  But  do  not  the  Churches  even  now  profua 
these  illuminations?  and  if  this  were  a  reason  for  not  revealing  troth, our 
Lord  would  not  have  come,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  profaned  his 
doctrines  and  murdered  himself:  the  auke  treatment  awaited  his  diacipl«» 
yet  they  did  not  withhold  the  truth.  Those  Jews  which  rejected  die 
gospel,  had  certainly  heard  it :  and  the  apostles  concealed  nothing, 
turned  away  from  unwilling  ears,  even  unto  those  Gentiles  who  wodd 
listen.  The  darkness  was  not  a  cloud  of  external  over  the  intornal  senae, 
but  the  god  of  this  world  has  blinded  men's  eyes,  by  their  own  paaaook 
But  0<M  doe$  not  help  him  hy  wiling  the  Word,  he  rather  sends  apostki 
with  a  revelation,  an  unveiling,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light 
Another  reason  our  discoverer  ^vee,  why  the  key  to  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word  was  not  discovered  till  later  ages,  was  oecause  the  Christians  of 
the  Primitive  Chmrch  were  men  of  mtch  great  empUcitVy  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  it  to  them ;  they  would  have  found  no  nee  in  t^,  nor 
would  they  have  understood  it."*  If  then  this  system  be  contrary  to 
simplicity,  it  is  contrary  to  the  gospel ;  for  the  knowing  men  of  Pad's 
age  counted  the  gospel  foolishness,  or  simplicity ;  yet  it  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  And  they  who  would  rob  it  of  smiplicitj 
rob  it  of  power :  since  men's  capacities  are  about  the  same  now,  as  the; 
were  then.  There  is  consequently  no  use  in  the  system  now.  For  m 
these  things  are  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  rer^ealed 
babee:  ''even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seems  good  in  thy  sight:"  and  whit 
thou  regardest  as  good  cannot  be  improved  upon^  even  by  oonveise  with 
angels,  whom  thou  chargest  with  folly .f 

After  this  ^neral  exposure  of  the  weakness  in  which  the  internal  sense 
originated,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  a  systematic  ezamin»- 
tion  of  its  defences  and  methods :  yet  we  shall  do  so^  following  chieflj 
the  arguments  of  the  Rev.  E.  Madeley. 

The  loss  of  the  science, ''  the  utter  destitution  of  all  truth,  and  a  right 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,"  says  this  author,  "  is  predicted  in  the 
following  words : — '  They  shall  run  to  and  fro,  to  seek  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it'"  Now  who  are  to  be  in  this  condition f 
Plainly  the  Jews ;  nor  does  it  refer  to  interpretaHon  at  allj  but  to  the 
poseeeeion  of  Ood!e  word:  that  is  on  account  of  iniquity  God  would  dose 
nis  prophetic  communications ;  but  we  can  find  the  word  of  the  Lord;  it 
is  in  our  hands :  ^Mt  is  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart," 
i.  e.,  in  thy  language,  and  lbvel  to  tht  oapacitt.  Though  it  would 
be  of  no  use,  if  it  required  this  new  key.  Persons  who  are  so  ill  qualified 
to  understand  the  plain  external  sense,  are  consistent  in  looUng  for  an  in* 
temal  one.  Besides,  if  this  prophecy  did  refer  to  a  misundmtandisff  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  would  mean,  the  modem  method 

*  See  Extracts  in  Madeley '0  Appendix, 
t  This  charge  Is  amply  sustained  by  Swedenborg's  Angelical  Omwrnrntimm. 
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of  mpposing  a  spintual  sense.  It  is  no  compliment  to  new  Tiews,  to  find 
in  die  Scriptures  a  prophecy,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  men  would  make 
grrat  mistakes;  since  the  new  views  may  only  fulfil  the  praphecy,  by 
(Eoriding  the  mistakes. 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  the  new  method  of  interpretation^  he  observes, 
(page  0,)  that  to  the  multitude  of  readers,  the  mere  letter^  often  appears 
^dtfjointed;"  or  ''harsh  and  unmeaning,"  or  to  contain  '' absuroities/' 
''contradictory  statements,"  ''cruel  and  immoral  narratives,"  &c.  On  which 
re  may  observe, — that  the  Scriptures  are  often  intended  to  be  disjointed, 
since  they  contain  separate  and  independent  statements :  and  any  subse- 
quent joining  of  these,  would  only  be  bungling : — that  what  is  harsh  and 
unmeaning,  only  requires  a  little  more  knowledge  and  study ;  but  wants 
so  iotern^  sense  introduced : — that  what  seems  contradictory,  only  seems 
80  ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  from  the  gradual  progress  of  reve- 
Lrtioo,  and  we  are  to  take  the  last  and  perfect  statements ;  namely,  the 
Testament : — ^that  no  narratives  can  be  either  cruel  or  immoral,  but 
oarraoord  cruelty  and  immoraUty,  and  this  will  not  be  made  moral  by  a 
fl^ttose;  but  will  be  corrected  by  the  purer  morality  contained  in  the 
pt^  statements  of  the  New  Testament,  mm  which  these  men  get  some 
of  the  internal  sense,  which  they  insert  into  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  same  way  the  difficult  passages  of  Jewish  history  or  prophecy 
ue  to  be  explained  by  historical  research,  into  the  events  to  which  they 
reier.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  make  gospel  precepts  have  a  meaning, 
by  a  strained  method ;  for  instance,  the  passage  adduced,  pluck  out  a 
right  eye,  can  be  understood  by  all ; — abandon  a  beloved  sin ;  and  the 
plucking  out  of  the  eye,  has  a  historical  reference  to  the  ancient  war 
cruelties,  in  blinding  the  right  eye  of  captives,  which  disabled  from  cer- 
tain methods  of  warfare ; — as  when  men  fought,  being  covered  with  a 
Md,  except  the  right  eye,  wliich  looked  aside ;  whereas  when  this  was 
and  the  shield  covered  the  left  eye,  they  could  not  see  to  fight :  and 
^  it  became  a  proverb,  for  anything  that  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
^ndj,  there  is  sense  enough  in  the  letter,  if  we  had  but  sense  and  patience 
toiindit. 

Another  reason,  for  an  internal  or  spiritual  sense,  apart  from  the  letter, 
K(page  10,)  that  "  the  word  of  Ooa  THRovanovTf  may  appear  to  be 

spirit  and  life."  Now  it  is  false  to  suppose,  that  in  this  sense,  every 
word  must  convey  a  spu>itual  truth :  for  our  Lord  called  only  his  own 
^(U  spirit  and  life :  by  which  he  meant  his  own  doctrines :  but  did  not 
mean,  taat  we  shovM  put  spirit  and  life  into  the  Bible,  from  our  own 
in  spiritualizing  plain  histories. 

This  writer  supposes,  that  God's  word  must  be  constructed  on  such  a 
principle,  every  fibre  being  alive  by  the  Divine  Spirit  within,  just  as  our 
Wies  are  alive,  by  the  indwelling  of  our  souls :  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
Oppose,  that  the  jBlble  is  the  Dimne  body,  in  which  the  Deity  dwells: 
i^d  until  this  be  proved,  the  analogy  between  our  soul  and  liody,  and 
God*8  nund  and  tne  Scriptures,  may  be  put  down  for  an  extravagance. 
And  the  passage  which  the  writer  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  the  Bible, 
l^ing 80  much  spuit  and  life;  is  an  apt  rebuke  of  all  such  fancies,  which 
imply,  that  God  will  write  on  the  theories  of  these  commentators, — "  my 
^o^Khts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  your  ways  my  ways."   Then  let 

VOL.  II.  E  2 
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these  persons  cease  to  dictate  as  to  what  method  God  most  hsTe 
adoptea. 

They^  however,  advance  further  into  the  analogy  of  nature;  and  this 
writer.  Quoting  the  Rev.  S.  Noble,  tells  us,  that  the  difference  between  the 
works  01  man  and  those  of  Ood  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  not 
only  beautiful  and  exact  in  outward  form;''  but  ''the  most  beautiibl 
and  wonderful  parts  are  within;"  as  '' discoTerable  by  means  of  dis- 
sections, and  by  the  aid  of  glasses :"  ''just  so  is  it  with  tne  word  of  Gfod" 
In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  the  author  intends : 
the  outward  forms  of  the  words,  as  mere  verbal  signs,  are  certainly  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  inward  sense, — the  truths  they  convey :  and  this  may  be 
said  of  all  useful  books :  but  to  suppose  two  senses,  an  inner  and  a  verbtl 
sense ;  and  that  the  inner  is  more  beautiful,  is  to  overload  the  BihU  mik 
our  seTisOy  instead  of  being  instructed  by  it. 

Now  to  show  the  fiedseness  of  the  analogy  between  the  outward  form 
and  inward  structure  of  Ood's  works,  and  tiie  literal  and  spiritual  sense 
of  his  word,  we  need  only  observe,  that  the  inward  beauty  of  other 
things  is  proved  as  he  says,  by  dissections  and  classes ;  but  wnere  are  the 
glasses  by  which  we  find  the  inward  sense  of  the  word?  The  inwird 
beauty  of  Gk>d's  works  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  observation ;  the  inward 
sense  of  his  word,  is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  gpiess. 

So  abo  of  the  armment  quoted  from  the  same  writer,  (page  13,)  that  as 
the  skin  or  eztemaf  covering  of  man  is  not  all,  but  there  are  innumerable 
vessels  under  this  skin ;  so  the  word  of  Gkxl,  is  a  covering,  its  outward 
meaning  is  but  the  skin,  whilst  a  system  of  life  is  oonceAled  under  it 
This  again  is  very  unfortunate,  since  it  is  an  illustration  and  not  an  arffo- 
ment :  and  the  illustration  is  imfounded;  for  the  writer  allows,  that  what 
is  under  the  skin  has  been  discovered  by  anatomy ;  but  where  is  the  aBft- 
tomy  which  discovers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hidden  sense  ?  To  shew 
still  further  the  weakness  of  these  analogies, — a  likeness  between  the 
Bible  and  a  living  body,  we  might  as  well  argue,  that  because  in  order  to 
dissect  the  human  frame,  and  find  the  internal  mechanism,  the  life  must 
depart,  mo  in  getting  at  the  internal  sense  of  the  Bible,  we  must  kill  itf  in 
order  to  have  a  post  mortem  examination.  Indeed,  there  would  be  some 
truth  in  this,  for  these  strainings  after  internal  senses,  do  tend  to  destroy 
confidence  in  the  claims  of  revelation :  since  they  assume  that,  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  taking  this  word,  it  is  full  of  contradictions :  and  that  to 
make  sense  or  morality  of  it,  we  must  treat  it  as  we  treat  no  other 
book. 

And  further  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  acknowledged  the  science  of  cor- 
respondencies was  lost  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  that  it  remained  lost  for 
seventeen  and  a  half  centuries  after  Chnst ;  so  that  it  was  emphatically  a 
dead  language :  whence  it  would  seem  strange,  that  Ood  should  put  his 
Spirit  into  this  ions  imprisonment ;  for  which  no  analogy  can  be  found ; 
since  even  Swedenoorg  admits,  that  the  soul  remains  in  the  body  only  t 
little  time  after  the  body  is  dead.  So  that  these  illustrations  and  analo* 
gies,  the  correspondencies  of  things,  on  which  this  science  is  founded,  these 
entirely  make  a^^ainst  it ;  since  there  is  in  no  sense  a  correspondence  to  be 
found  for  a  spirit  to  remain  sq  long  in  a  dead  body. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  lay  aside  such  triflng  ta&,  as  "the  letter  of  the 
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Dirm  woid  may  be  regarded  as  the  skin/'  includinflr  spiritnd  truths, 
''whilst  the  Essential  Divme  Wisdom  gives  life  to  the  whole."  (Page  13.) 
The  introduction  of  Hermes  Trismegestus,  to  tell  us,  that  there  is  no- 
dim^  in  the  heavens  which  is  not  in  the  earth,  in  an  earthly  form,  and 
nothing  on  the  earth  which  is  not  in  the  heavens,  in  a  heavenly  form ;"  is 
oiilj  to  bring  an  ancient  dream  in  defence  of  a  modem  one.  Nor  is  it 
much  service  to  quote  the  Apostle  Paul, — '^the  invisible  things  of  him 
ira  dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  ai*e  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead."  For  Paul,  as  the^  admit  had  no  internal 
sense;  and  he  does  not  here  mean,  that  every  object  in  nature  represents 
flome  peculiar  idea, — that  wood  in  ppeneral  means  Homething;  also  the  va- 
nmu  sorts  of  wood  mean  sometbng  particular ;  and  also  that  animals 
ifid  their  different  parts  have  ^neral  and  specific  meanings : — ^that  all 
tbeae  things  when  mentioned  m  the  Bible,  mean  certain  natural  ideas 
coBoeeted  with  them :  these  are  sublimities  to  which  Paul  could  notreacL 
Aaithey  are  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  all  sound  philosophy.  There 
isMAcA  specific  meamng  in  natural  objects;  but  the  structure  and  ar- 
nogments  of  the  whole, — the  manifold  contrivances  of  wisdom  and 
pwnmy  proclaim  aloud  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Creator. 

This  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  any  natural  things  are  natural 
srmbols  of  s])iritual  truths :  but  a  mind  well  stored  with  truth,  may  find 
wutrtsUons  in  the  Divine  works ;  and  these  illustrations  depend  not  on 
the  things  themselves,  but  on  the  eye  we  carry  to  look  at  them  with :  thus 
fhey  become,  by  our  associations,  renresentatians  of  our  thoughts;  and 
in  no  other  sense  are  they  symbolical.  Hence  Bishop  Home,  quoted  by 
this  author,  (pa«  18,)  recognized  only  analogies :  "  the  visible  works  of 
Qod,  are  formed  to  lead  us,  under  the  direction  of  his  word,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  those  that  are  invisible ;  they  ^ve  us  ideas  by  analog  of  a  new 
creation :  and  are  ready  to  instnict  us,  m  the  mysteries  of  faith."  Now 
these  things  do  not  give  us  such  ideas,  but  become  the  representatives  of 
what  we  learn  firom  another  source.   As  Bishop  Home  observes,  under 

direction  of  Gkxl's  word,"  from  which  all  spiritual  truths  are  originally 
derived. 

Some  proofi  of  this  system  are  professedly  obtained  from  the  Scrip- 
tores,  thus  (page  20)  the  statement,  ^'I  will  turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
^^i^age;"  rZeph.  iiL  9,)  is  quoted  in  proof  of  this  language  of  corres- 
pondencies; out  if  Gh>d  had  mtended  this,  he  would  have  long  ago  given 
that  science,  without  which  the  Bible  is  incomplete.   From  the  ralfilment 

this  prophecy  we  are  told,  ^'  men  no  longer  walk  in  darkness,  but  may 
have  the  liffht  of  life :"  but  this  was  said  of  the  men  in  the  age  of  our 
^1  who  had  not  the  light  of  correspondencies,  and,  therefore,  that  is 
'or  the  Uaht  of  life.  The  sacred  »cr^)tures,  we  are  told,  (page  21,) 
plainly  teach  and  positively  assert  this  spiritual  sense,  distinct  fi^m  the 
letter :  as  in  John  vL  63,  the  Lord  Jesus  savs, — the  words  that  I  speak 
^to  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  Now  this  proves  the  dear 
contrary  of  what  the  author  asserts ;  for  instead  of  saying,  that  the  words 
or  literal  sense,  are  only  a  skin  to  contain  the  body  and  soul  of  a  spiritual 
^^^®&ning,  they  assert  cfirectly,  that  the  words  arb  spirit,"  not  that 
the^  envelope  a  spirit  in  the  cloud  of  external  sense. 

The  paraoles  ot  our  Loid  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  this  external  style; 
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(pages  21, 22,)  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  theife  are  given  aspambkt, 
whereas  the  whole  Bible  is  not  a  parable ;  moreover,  our  Lord  explained 
his  parables,  to  such  as  cared  to  understand  them :  whereas  we  have  no 
sacred  explanation  of  this  mystical  sense.  There  was  also  a  veil  on 
Moses,  but  this  is  done  away  in  Christ,  who  now  teaches  clearly,  what 
Moses  taught  only  bv  emblems.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  said  to  recognize 
tliis  doctrine,  (page  34,)  when  he  says,  "  the  letter  killeth;"  but  there  he 
is  contrasting  the  formality  of  the  Jewish  system,  as  inducmg  formality 
of  soul ;  with  the  spiritual  system  of  the  gospel,  as  not  imposing  outwai) 
forms,  but  awakening  living  principle. 

We  are  further  told,  (page  24,)  that  Paul,  speaking  of  Abraham's  two 
sons,  reco^ized  a  spiritual  sense,  in  these  woras, — which  things  are  to 
allegory ; '  but  it  soould  rather  be  translated,  these  things  being  allego- 
rized, mean  so  and  so :  or,  tJiese  things  are  illystrative.  And  just  as  se- 
cular writers  draw  illustrations  from  history ;  so  did  the  apostles  from  the 
Jewish  history. 

And  some  things  in  the  Jewish  ritual  were  intended  for  instruction,  u 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  which  are  fulfilled  in  Christ ;  and  are  to  be 
understood  literally.  Now  all  the  arguments  for  correspondencies,  so  fer 
as  founded  on  Scripture,  are  drawn  [from  these  illustrationSy  which  all 
admit ;  whilst  the  author  proceeds  to  state,  that  correspmidendeSy  arb 
MORE  than  illustrations:  so  that  he  proves  what  every  one  believes,  and 
then  concludes  respecting  something  beyond  those  scriptural  illustrations 
he  has  employed  in  defence. 

This  doctrine,  then,  is  founded  on  metaphors  and  allegories,  with  whieh 
it  has  no  connexion :  for  Old  Testament  history  affords  illustrations  as  in 
the  ark,  cu^cumcision,  <&c.,  whilst  it  affords  types^  in  the  temple  and  ritual: 
but  ^ves  nothing  else  in  any  part. 

We  need  only  mention,  in  conclusion,  a  few  cases,  as  specimens  of  this 
way  of  interpreting :  the  wars  of  Joshua,  are  nven  to  mean,  the  contests 
we  are  to  have  with  our  sins :  now  those  wars  nad  no  such  meaning:  we 
may  put  this  sense  into  that  histofy,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  on  any 
rational  principles.  This  method  is  only  systematizing  the  extravagance 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  Puritans,  with  old  Divines  in  general,  of  gospel- 
izing  the  Old  Testament :  but  if  the  Old  Testament  did  really  contain 
these  things,  the  New  Testament  would  not  have  been  written. 

A  rare  specimen  of  interpretation  is  afforded,  by  our  author,  in  the  case 
of  Samson.  "Thus,**  says  he,  "to  represent  the  divine  power  of  truth 
from  the  Lord,  in  its  ultimate  or  lowest  activity,  destroying  and  dissipa- 
ting fi-om  within  man  all  false  persuasions,  we  read  of  Samson  slaying  the 
Philistines,  whose  enormous  stren^h  lay  in  his  hair." 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  dissipating  errors  ?  Nothing  at  all ;  oor 
does  the  killing  of  Philistines  in  anyway  correspond  with  such  a  process. 
Besides,  why  not  find  some  analogy  for  the  instrument,  with  which  this 
destruction  was  performed :  that  certainly  is  tio  very  apt  illustration  of 
dissipating  error,  or  uttering  truth. 

But  further,  SamsorCs  strength  did  not  lie  in  Ms  hair;  but  depended 
upon  his  performing  the  Nazarite  vow :  whilst  he  did  this,  the  Lord  wa<« 
with  him,  and  therein  his  great  strength  lay :  and  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  after  he  had  thus  allowed  bis  vow  to  be  infringed  upon, — ^that  a  raior 
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shoold  not  oome  upon  his  head,  after  this — the  Lord  wa$  departed  from 
*tfli."— (Judges  xvi.  20.) 

Our  correspondent  tells  us,  moreover,  on  the  strength  of  this  history, 
that  in  the  life  of  religion,  lies  the  Christian's  strength ;  shorn  of  this, 
he  is  but  weak  and  defenceless.*'  Undoubtedly^  but  now  is  this  learned 
from  the  correspondence  of  Samson's  hair?  From  this  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  another  case,  (page  S2,) hence  too  we  see  the  reason, 
vh^  to  call  the  prophet  ^  b^d  head'  was  blasphemy  of  the  deepest  dye ; 
vhile  the  epiritual  punishment  which  the  blasphemer  induces  on  himself ^ 
thoogh  it  appears  to  his  (?)  disordered  mind  as  the  infliction  of  Dinne 
Tengeance,  is  exactly  (!)  represented  by  the  destniction  of  forty  and  two 
children."— (3  Kings  iL  23.)  Now  this  is  an  utter  change  of  the  narra- 
tire,  which  says  nothing  of  a  single  person,  mocking  tne  prophet,  and 
»oinj^  mad ;  but  mentions  children  as  mocking  him ;  and  the  same  child- 
RQ  as  being  punished :  how  this  exactly  represented  by  a  man  going  mad^ 
onilT  the  man  himself  could  tell  us. 

We  cannot  but  feel  astonished,  at  a  person  of  this  author's  general  pe- 
oetradon,  being  misled  by  this  system,  into  such  extravagances : — ^the 
l^t  of  the  IxKiy  is  the  eye,  but  if  the  lip^ht  that  is  in  you  be  darkness, 
W  great  is  that  darkness :  the  light  and  window  of  toe  soul  is  the  un- 
tierstanding,  but  if  that  be  warped  by  strong  fancies ;  if  we  carry  a  theory 
ioour  eye,  we  see  it  everywhero;  and  by  gradual  departures  from  the 
nmplicity  of  truth,  we  become  confirmed  in  strange  anomalies ;  and  see 
everything  through  a  discoloured  medium.  The  same  writer's  professed 
explanation  of  the  meaninsf  of  a  horse,  (page  97,)  is  full  of  equal  extra- 
vagance; indeed,  the  whole  of  this  defence,  together  with  the  entiro 
works  of  Swedenborg,  abound  with  such  strange  analogies  \  such  misap- 
plications and  misapprehensions  of  Scripture  as  would  be  tedious  to  re- 
count :  and  in  what  we  have  said,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  such  as  from 
a  warm  imagrination,  may  have  adopted  or  defended  this  system :  but  we 
speak  from  a  firm  conviction  of  its  falsehood ;  its  contrariety  to  the  sim- 
ple eospel :  its  fittal  tendency  to  render  the  gospel  subservient  to  vain 
Ubolinffs,  and  oppositions  ox  science  falsely  so  called :  to  draw  off  our 
minds  irom  the  serious  consideration  of  our  own  state,  to  curious  questions 
about  the  forms  of  angels,  the  localities  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  other 
things,  which  by  no  means  fit  us  for  that  world :  and  we  would  solemnly 
urge  upon  idl,  the  necessity  of  taking  the  gospel  as  it  is,  mercifully  revealed 
in  plain  and  ordinary  lan^age,  not  to  awaken  curiosity,  but  to  awaken 
concern  for  our  souls ;  to  lead  us  to  that  Redeemer,  whose  sacrifice  meets 
all  the  demands  of  justice,  whose  blood  -mA  shed  for  many,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins. 

All  these  great  and  glorious  truths  God  has  revealed  unto  us,  by  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets,  through  the  Spirit,  even  the  mystery  which 
hHth  been  hid  from  a^  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest  to  his 
saints;"  covered  up  in  no  cloud  of  external  sense;  but  in  plain  human 
language,  overflowmg  with  Divine  wisdom  and  merey :  by  it  being  dead, 
the  apostles  speak ;  by  it  the  Redeemer  addresses  us  in  offers  of  pardon ; 
and  in  claims  for  our  conformity  unto  him :  by  it  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
addresses  the  conscience  of  every  hearer  of  the  gospel ;  and  to  reject  this 
ia  to  strive  against  God,  who  worketh  in  us ;  it  is  to  increase  our  condem- 
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nation ;  whilst  to  accept  this,  is  to  secure  our  own  acceptance :  to  be- 
come nlled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing ;  to  be  led  mto  all  troth, 
stren^hened  againstall  temptations;  comforted  in  all  afflictionS|and  fiimllj 
to  enjoy  rivers  of  pleasure,  for  evermore. 


BREWm  GRANT. 


CONSCIENCE. 


BT    THB    BBV.  GBORaB  CROLT. 

WRBaa  it  the  kiiig>  with  all  Us  pnrple  pomp — 
Where  is  the  warrior  plumed,  the  ermined  Judge, 
With  all  hie  insolent  pleadem— where  the  sage— 
Where  all  wise,  powerful,  fearful,  frowning  things^ 
That  can,  for  all  their  frowning,  send  an  eye 
An  inch  within  my  bosom? 


My  castle,  my  sealed  fountain,  sacred  court. 
That  shuts  man  out  There  holy  Consdenee  sits, 
Judging  more  keenly  than  the  ermined  judge, 
Smiting  more  deeply  than  the  warrior's  sword — 
More  mighty  than  the  sceptre.  There  my  deeds. 
My  hopes,  fears,  vanities,  wild  follies,  shames, 
Are  all  arraigu'd.  So  Heaven  be  merdfuL 


There's  my  rocky 


ni. 

STATESMEN'S  RELIGION. 

''EVCRY  PLANT  WHICH  MY  HEAVENLY  FATHER  HATH  NOT  PLANTED 
SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP."—- (Matt.  XV.  18.) 


THE  CLERGY  SILENCED  BY  THE  CHURCH; 

n»Q  A  LAW-ARGUMENT  TO  THE  COURT  OP  AROHES;   AND  AN  AP- 
PEAL TO  THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


7^  Argument,  or  Propodtians  maintained. 

CflAP.  I. — ^What  is  THE  Church  of  England  as  a  Teacher  and  Au- 
thority? Anmer.  The  Ecdesiastioal  Constitutioii.  What  is  the 
Church  as  Clergy?  Answer.  Those  paid  to  obey  this  legally  en- 
ibroed  Ecclesiastical  Constitution. 

Chap.  IL— The  Tenure  op  the  Established  Church: — ^notthe 
Bible,  but  State-creation^  and  obedience  to  State-documents. 

Chap.  HI. — Clerical  evasions  of  these  requirements: — various 
senses  of  Subscription:  curious  plain  grammatical"  explanations 
of  the  Ritual. 

^HAp.  ly. — Contradictory  Clerical  Sects  :  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  State^ocuments. 

Cflip.y. — Convocation  demanded:  which  is  a  confession  of  ftilnrei 
and  an  attempt  to  leqalixe  theee  iHegcUities  ;  so  constructing  a  new 
Church^  which  would  involve  a  trantferenee  of  Property  from  a 
>j8tem  it  is  now  legally  appended  to :  if  these  builders  of  Babel, 
could  erect  a  new  Church,  this  would  be  Dissent  :  and  their  ef- 
forts to  build  it  prove  them  to  be  faithless  to  the  old  Church  of 
their  Fathers  \  ana  consequently  to  have  no  legal  right  to  its  emolu- 
ments. 


I  CHAPTER  L 

l^ho  or  n>hxt  is  ''the  Church"  of  England,  as  a  Teacher  and  Autho- 
'     rity?    Answer.  The  Ecclesiastical  Constitution.   What  is  ''the 

Church" — as  Clergy  ?   Answer.  Those  paid  to  obey  this  legally 

enforced  Constitution. 

'^HE  enquiry,  what  is  the  Church  of  England?  does  not  seem  to  have 
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suggested  itself  to  any  of  those  clergy  puseyite  or  evangelical,  who  di- 
late so  much  upon  it ;  and  are  perpetually  speaking  about  what  our 
Church  says we  shall,  therefore,  answer  this  enquiry,  chiefly  from  the 
declarations  of  clergymen  themselves.  And  first,  we  shall  approach  this 
great  subject,  by  some  intimations,  in  Unity  !  or,  a  Word  to  my  Dis- 
senting Parishioners.  By  a  Clergyman."  ''Love,  peace,  and  unity!" 
he  commences,  where  is  it  (this  lovely  picture)  to  be  found?''— Hsertaidy 
not  in  his  Church.  And  he  gives  one  reason  for  it, — "the  tyranny  of  <?icr 
OWN  way,  and  will,  and  partt,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it." 

This  clergyman,  however,  seems  to  have  a  Church, — ^which  "  Church 
does  not  wish  to  lay  upon  the  conscience  of  its  members  a  feather's  weight 
more  than  may  lie  proved"  (to  her  satis&ction)  by  the  word  of  God: 

hear  HER  sixth  Article^  'Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessvj 
to  salvation.'" 

Here  "the  Church"  has  two  genders,  neuter  "ir,*^  and  feminine  "shb;" 
also  "  it"  has  "  members,"  who  have  consciences.  Now  we  shall  find, 
that  "  the  Church"  is  generally  some  wise  instbuctbess,  of  which  none 
are  members^  but  all  are  to  be  pupils. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord," — respecting  justification — "and  does  the 
Church  set  forth  a  difierent  way  ?  do  her  tests  talk  of  justification  bj 
max!^6  doiugs?  Hear  her  eleventh  Article:"  and  "agam  in  the  third 
Homily." 

"  Next  we  will  examine  the  Church  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  Church  teaches  us  in  the  thirteenth  Article,"  all  about  this  question. 

And  the  Prayer-book  teaches  men  to  pray"  for  the  Holy  S[Hrit.  "Aod 
again  (also)  one  of  the  Homilies."  "  Thus  does  the  Church  dedare"  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  she  is  not  an  "aider  and  abettor  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,'  "  let  her  answer  from  her  Book  of  GomiDoa 
Prayer," — "  let  her  answer  from  her  Articles ;"  "  let  her  answer  from 
book  of  Homilies." 

This  gentleman  occasionally  draws  a  very  clear  distinction  between 
"  the  Church,"  (which  sneaks  m  her  Articles,  Prayer-book,  and  Homilies,) 
and  the  parson  who  speaks  in  the  pulpit.  Nay  he  admits,  that  theChurck 
and  the  parson  are  occasionally  in  antaqonism.  "Let  not  the  Church- 
man say, '  but  such  are  not  the  doctrines  taught  in  my  parish  church 
if  ^  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,'  it  is  now  as  of  old,  that  the  people  love 
to  have  it  so, — ^but  let  the  faithml  and  humble  Christian,  accept  his  right 
to  worship  in  the  church  (i.  steeple-house)  of  his  forefathers — let  him 
join  there  devoutly  in  her  scriptural  prayers,  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  the 
lioly  communion,  and  the  services  of  the  aesk,  whehe  he  must  hare 
these  doctrines,"* — "then  he  will  be  in  a  poution  to  claim  his  right  to 
Church  of  England  doctrine  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  the  desk  of 
his  parish  church." 

So  then  the  pulpit  is  often  opposed  to  the  desk,  t.  e,,  the  parson  to  the 
Church  in  her  teaching :  and  tne  people  are  to  alter  this  state  of  things 
by  becoming  pious,  ana  so  obtaining  a  pious  ministry,  which  is  to  preserve 
piety  in  the  people !  Whereas  it  seems,  the  people  must,  first  from  the 
pews,  insert  piety  into  the  pulpit 

*  The  fiillacy  of  sappoung  that  set  forms,  without  living  character,  preserve  Ufo,  in* 
f  tead  of  hccoming  a  dead  aod  killing  letter,  is  very  glaring. 
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But  whilst  the  clergy  thus  wander, the  Churchy  both  in  her  Artidesi 
Liturgjy  and  Homilies,  takes  the  word  of  Ood  as  her  alone  tests.''  Now 
ve  suspect,  that  the  Church,  is  the  Articles,  Prayer-book,  and  Homilies^ 
sod  that  no  other  Church  of  England  can  be  found.  The  clergy  are  per* 
feeily  distinet ;  her  clergy  "  hare,  it  seems,  improved  of  late,  and  cofne 
nearer  to  her.  And  notwithstanding  the  schism  still  remaining  in  this 
body,  the  laity  are  thus  addressed  bring  us  your  difficulties,  and  al- 
low the  Church  an  opportunity  of  shewing  her  meaning  and  her  Scrip* 
tore  grounds." 

But  how  could  this  help  an  enquirer,  since  this  clergyman  who  says, 
^'Ifrii^  your  difficulties,"  acknowledges  that  some  of  as  oppose  ker^ 
tod,  tnerefore,  ''we"  are  unsafe  guides,  as  to  ''her  meaning"  and 
Scripture  grounds.  "  We  have  now  seen  that  the  Church  of  England 
lMl(i9 Christ  the  head, and  preserves  his  doctrine;  and  that  she  not  onlr 
jermts  but  urges  on  ministers  and  pboplb  to  receive  and  hold  fortn 
Chmt." 

She  who  thus  generously  permits  this  liberty  to  ministers  and  people^ 
cu,  of  course,  be  neither  the  ministers  nor  the  people, — nbithbr  olbrot 
9011  LAITY,  but  A  MISTRESS  ovor  both,  who  mercitullY  allows  them  to 
come  to  Christ.  Then  where  are  "  the  members"  of  this  ooTERNESsf 
From  the  truth  of  her  Articles,  <&c.,  this  clergyman  infers,  that  the  sepa- 
ration is  causeless,  when  it  is  beyond  denial,  that  the  Church  of  Jakg-^ 
land  is  a  scriptural  Church^*  Whereas  it  is  plam  what  his  scriptund 
Church  is,  viz.,  no  Church  at  all,  but  a  set  of  formularies  ana  doo^ 
trims:  and,  if  these  be  all  scriptural,  they  no  more  form  a  Church,  than 
the  Scriptures  themselves  are  a  Church.  In  the  Scripture  sense,  neither 
oatioos,  nor  Articles,  are  Churches :  but  in  the  clerical,  or  eedesiastical 
sense,  tiie  formula  of  Canons,  Articles,  sjfid  Prayer-book,  ARB  thb  only 

▲UTHORITATIVB  and  ESTABLISHED  ChURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  such  views  demonstrable  from  what  our  Church  says,  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  assertion, "  she  neglects  not  to  mvite  all  to 
help  in  the  g^ood  work,  either  as  tract  distributors,  district  visitors,  Scrip- 
ture readers,  or  Sunday  school  teachers :" — now  in  what  part  of  the  Ho- 
milies, Liturgy,  or  Articles,  or  Canons,  does  she  gives  this  invitation?  She 
oever  contemplated  anything  of  the  sort. 

Nor  is  "  she"  to  be  blame<l  for  the  extra  irregularity  and  voluntaryism 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  such  things  are  no  part  of  "  her"  ma> 
ehinery, — ^but  a  leaf  out  of  thb  Dissenting  Liturgt. 

"  Never  has  she  been  without  faithful  witnesses,  sacraments,  duly  ad- 
ministered, and  ALL  things  done  decently  and  in  (urder."  AmongBt  the 
all  things  dans  decently ,  are  we  to  incluile  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission : 
the  facts  contained  in  Mr.  Horsman's  five  speeches ;  the  episcopal  and 
common  funds  ;  the  advertisements  of  sales  of  Advowsons  and  Presenta- 
tions :  Exeter  and  Shore,  Oorham  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  7 

But  finally,  as  to  this  word  to  "  my  Dissenting  parishioners,"  who  be- 
in^  "  Dissenters  "  cannot  be  "  mine,"  how  is  it  if  this  Church  be  so  scrip* 
tural  in  her  Homilies,  Articles,  and  Prayer-book,  that  this  clerg^paan  joins 
the  Wesleyan  Magazine  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  "  w&n  rapidly  inereaeing 
piety." — u  "  «A«  becoming  more  than  "  scriptural  ?  " 

We  may  get  still  nearer  the  Church,  by  the  style  of  esaminatioa  and 

vol.  u.  f  S 
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answer^  adopted  in  the  case  of  Gorham  and  Exeter ;  and  introduced  as 
evidence  into  the  Court  of  Arches.  *^Does  our  Church  hoJdy  and  do  you 
hold  "  such  and  such  doctiines  ?  The  Church  holds  it,  and  I  hold  it,  of 
course."  What  then  does  the  bishop  or  the  clergyman  mean,  by  our 
Church  that  holds  ?"  Plainly  the  Canons,  Homilies,  and  PrayerAxMk. 
There  is  no  other  thing  to  appeal  to :  herb  is  our  Church. 
•  What  then  is  to  be  understood,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook's 
DEAR  AND  HOLT  MOTHER  ?"  Is  there  any  such  person  in  existence? 
We  have  put  this  question  to  many  parties,  privately  and  publicly ;  bat 
have  obtained  no  answer :  and  we  wish  here  once  for  all  to  extinguish 
this  MATRON  WORSHIP,  to  stiip  words  of  theur  legendary  meaning ;  and 
teach  in  plain  terms  the  shallow  faith  of  those  who  in  the  English  Church, 
copy  the  superstition  of  the  Catholic,  and  cry  hear  the  Church,  in  kt 
Homilies,  <&c.,  whilst  in  reahty  the  Church' to  be  heard  is  only  a  HomHn, 

AND  NO  MOTHER  AT  ALL. 

The  result  will  shew,  that  instead  of  the  clergy,  either  ignorantly  or 
deceitfully,  (for  it  must  be  one,)  calling  on  the  laity  to  hear  the  Church, 
— the  clerffy  themselves  are  the  partias  who  should  hear  her,  and  obey 
those  Canons,  Articles^  and  that  Prayer  book,  which  are  the  mother  they 
have  adopted. 

A  Church,  in  the  true  Scripture  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a  body  or  so- 
ciety of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ :  but  no  such  body  ever  constituted  the 
nation  of  England:  or  drew  up  and  agreed  upon  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles:  but  some  few  who,  professing  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Church, 
became  its  lords ;  and  thus  the  clergy,  backed  by  the  State,  imposed  a  re- 
ligious code  upon  the  free  consciences  of  these  realms.  Now,  as  a  tea- 
cher, there  is  no  Church  to  hear,  but  these  State-papers,  which  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  cleray.  Let  them,  therefore,  hsten  to  the  Church,  that 
is,  sing  or  say  and  believe  what  is  set  dowh  for  them.  Meanwhile,  since 
it  is  in  the  mouth  of  so  many  men, — "  what  our  Church  says,"  let  this 
exposure  render  either  the  clergy  too  much  ashamed  to  mention  her,  or 
the  laity  too  wise  any  longer  to  oe  frightened  at  this  monkish  lbgsvp 
—"our  Church." 

For  who  is  this  Holy  Mother,  who  in  her  Homilies  talks  wisely  f  Nffi 
the  people^  since  being  the  sons  of  the  Church,  they  cannot  be  so  hiber* 
nian  as  to  be  their  own  mother.  Not  the  clergy,  for  they  are  the  servants 
and  ambassadors  of  this  lady,  in  whose  name  and  whose  authoritv  they 
speak.  Not  the  bishops,  for  they  are  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  asd 
teach  the  clergy  what  "  our  Church  enjoins."  Not  the  monarch,  there  is 
only  the  Head  of  the  Church,  Where  then  is  the  body  f  Eveiy  one 
iias  heard  of  this  Holy  Mother,  but  no  one  has  seen  her ;  is  it  not  too  bad 
of  the  clergy,  thus  to  tantalize  poor  foundlings;  about  a  mother  who  can- 
not be  found  7 

The  whole  and  plain  truth  is, — ^the  clergy  in  order  to  invest  their  say- 
ings with  some  degree  of  authority,  conjure  up  a  woman  of  stram,  and 
instead  of  saying  hear  me  in  my  lesson-book ;  say,  hear  die  Church  in  her 
Prayer-book. 

When  will  they  have  done  with  this  shanoJess  mummery?  Will  nei- 
ther reason  nor  ridicule^  neither  wit  nor  argument,  drive  so  stale  a  trick 
out  of  the  market? 
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Search  and  look,  there  is  no  Church  of  England,  as  a  teacher :  but  a 
set  of  books,  made  into  authorities  of  the  "  mere  motion"  and  especial 
grace "  of  Kings  and  Parliaments.  No  other  Church  ever  speaks,  Uie 
Prajer-book,  Homilies,  Canons,  and  Aiticles,  constitute  not  only  all  the 
sayings  of  our  mother,  but  are  the  veritable  lady  herself. 

Bat  it  is  not  this  so  much,  as  themselves,  the  cler^  would  exalt,  so 
out  of  cunninff,  not  from  modesty,  theif  embody  the  ESPRIT  DU  CORPS 
in  the  venerable  personification  of  an  ecclesiasticnil  Mrs.  Harris — so  our 
Ghorch  says. 

It  is  themselves  they  mean,  but  in  personal  modesty,  they  exalt  their 
order. 

Whom  they  inwardly  mean  by  the  Church,  is  very  obvious,  when 
Church  and  State  principles  are  advocated :  then  they  plainly  indicate, 
tbat  oar  Church  means  us  clergy,  and  its  State  connexion — the  security 
of  mr  tithee. 

When,  therefore,  in  this  imperfect  sense,  the  clergy  are  marked  out  as 
"tb  Church,"  the  word  means  a  body  of  men,  paid  to  preach  and  pray 
larding  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution; — the  agents  of  the  real 
Qiarchi  and  whose  duty  is  to  hear  and  obey  what  their  Church  or  law- 
book says. 

How  far  they  do  "hear"  and  obey,  will  appear  afterwards.  Their  emo- 
luments, however,  are  legally  appended  to  their  obedience  to  the  State- 
created  Seclesiastieal  CmstUution — thb  only  Church  of  Exolaxp. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Tenurb  of  thb  Establishbd  Church; — ^not  the  Bible,  but  State-crea- 
tion, and  State-obedience. 

"  A  minister  when  he  is  made^  is  matema  prima,  apt  for  any  form  the 
State  will  put  upon  him ;  but  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing."*  This  being 
''made  "  is  acceptance  into  a  corporation  which  the  State  creates,  and  by 
methods  it  appomts  or  sanctions.  Until  in  this  position,  no  person  has  any 
claim  to  Church  property,  by  way  of  beneficial  use  of  its  revenues.  Andf, 
therefore,  the  abolition  of  such  an  order,  unmaking,  or  making  no  more 
ministers,  would  remove  all  claimants,  nspersanesecclesice,  that  is,  of  the 
national  ecclesia.   In  other  words,  there  could  be  no  parsons. 

This  creation  by  the  State,  and  consequent  legal  claim  to  income, 
(which,  indeed,  requires  a  definite  appointment  to  the  State  post,)  is  dif- 
ferent to  that  title  which  the  Jewisn  priests  had  to  their  tithes.  "  Now 
you  know,"  says  Selden,  with  the  Jews  an  Ammonite,  or  a  Moabite 
could  not  be  a  priest,  because  their  priests  were  born  so,  not 

MAJ)B."t 

As  to  the  bishops  in  their  capacity  of  legislators,  Seldon  gives  them  the 
flMie  right  as  the  most  ancient  lay  peers : — "They  can  only  say,  their 
father  sat  there  before  them,  (the  later  Earls  have  it  expressed  m  their 
patents,  that  they  shall  be  called  to  Parliament.)   And  so  says  the  bishop, 

•  Table  Talk.  t  Ibid. 
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lie  that  was  a  bishop  in  this  place  before  me,  sat  in  the  house,  and  he  that 
was  a  bishop  before  him,  Sec.* 

This  is  tnat  common  right,"  which  is  often  a  common  wrong:  bj 
this  right  of  custom,  or  common  law,  the  olergj  hare  obtained  many  le- 
galities, as  the  claim  to  the  money  intended  for  Church  repairs  and  the 
poor;  a  legal  claim  to  surplice  fees,  &c. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  tor  any  institution  to  say,  it  has  been  allowed ; 
legislation  is  amenable  to  reason ;  and  the  bishop's  right  to  sit  in  the 
House,  is,  perhaps,  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  in  the 
obserrance.  Many  common  rights  must  now  be  overhauled :  out  of  de- 
ierence  to  the  rights  of  the  Commons. 

^'The  bishope  give  not  their  votes  by  blood,  but  bt  an  office  annexed 
to  them,  whicn  fdng  taken  away,  they  ceaee  to  vote,  therefore,  there  is 
not  the  same  reason  for  them  as  for  temporal  lords.  To  which  objee- 
tion  Seldon  replies,  ''we  do  not  say,  they  have  power  in  the  sam 
way,  but  they  nave  a  right;  he  that  has  an  office  in  Westminster  Hall 
for  life,  the  office  is  as  much  his,  as  the  land  ofnim  who  has  it  by  mhe- 
ritance."t 

This  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  the  office  and  appointment  are  in 
the  power  of  the  State :  also  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  annexed ;  there- 
fore, the  only  legal  claim  of  the  Church,  as  bishone  and  clergy,  is  legal 
appointment  to  an  office,  which  being  abolished,  toe  claimants"  are  anni- 
hilated. They  are  not  bom  to  the  right ;  but  obtain  it  through  an  office, 
which  being  removed,  the  door  }s  barred. 

''  To  take  away  the  bishops'  votes,''  says  Seldon,  not  very  flatteringly, 
''  is  but  the  beginning  to  take  them  away,  for  then  they  can  be  no  longer 
useful  to  the  Ring  or  State  J*  And  yet  he  also  observes,  ''bishops  are 
now  unfit  to  govern,  because  of  their  learning,  (t.  e.,  education :)  they  are 
bred  up  in  another  law :  they  run  to  the  text,  for  something  done  among 
the  Jews,  which  nothing  concerns  England.  As  if  a  man  would  have  a 
kettle,  and  not  go  to  our  braariera,  to  have  it  made  as  they  make  kettles, 
but  as  Hiram  made  his  brasswork,  who  wrought  in  Solomon's  temple.*'! 
And  is  not  all  advocacy  of  national  religion,  based  on  ignorance  of  Hoses, 
learning  which  bishops  and  clergy,  have  been  bred  up  to  misunder- 
stand and  misapply  ?  Toe  whole  is  a  very  bungling  attempt  at  Jewish 
tinkering,  by  men  who  do  not  sit  in  Moses'  seat 

Our  author  has,  nevertheless,  a  pious  argument  for  the  continuance  of 
bishops, "  'twill  be  a  great  discouragement  to  scholars,  that  bishops  should  ; 
be  put  down :  for  now  the  father  can  say  to  the  son,  and  the  tutor  to  his  | 
pupil,  study  hard,  and  you  shaU  have  a  vocem  et  sedem  in  Parliaments,  (a 
voice  and  seat  m  Parliament :)  then  it  must  be  study,  and  you  shaU  kate 
a  hundred  a  year,  if  you  please  your  parish.  I 

"  Objection,  But  they  that  enter  into  the  ministry  for  preferment,  are  ' 
like  Judas  that  looked  after  the  bag^ 

"Answer.  It  mav  be  so,  if  tiiey  turn  scholars  at  Judas's  age.  But 
what  arguments  will  they  use  to  persuade  them  to  follow  their  books  when 
thcv  areyounpf'll  ^ 

This  is  admirable;  so  then  a  bishopric  is  instead  of  a  birch,  to  waken 

•  TaUeTalk.  t  IMd.  {  Iliid.  I  Ibid. 
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np  the  dull  wits  of  dances.  Nothing  of  principle^  nothing  of  religion: — 
i  spar  to  scholars :  and  we  can  have  no  other  omce,  but  must  the  ministry 
be  prostituted  as  a  reward  and  incentive  to  classics  and  school-bovs  f 

All  this,  however,  implies  that  the  Church  claims  arise  from  State  ap- 
pointments and  seculiar  policy  ;  and  to  this  Seldon  clings,  knowing  more 
of  the  actual  laws  on  the  subject,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  man. 

^Nothinsp,"  says  he,  "  has  lost  the  Pope  so  much  of  his  supremacy,  as 
ut  acknowledging  what  princes  gave  htm.  'Tis  a  scorn  upon  the  civil 
power,  and  an  unthankfuiness  in  the  priest ;  but  the  Church  runs  to  jue 
Adman  (divine  right,)  lest  they  should  acknowledge  what  they  have, 
bj  positive  law,  it  might  bb  as  wbll  takbk  rnoM  them  as  qitbn  to 

THKM."* 

'^The  text,  *  render  unto  Caear  the  things  that  are  Casat^s/  makes 
tt  much  against  kings  as  for  them ;  for  it  says  plainly,  that  some  things 
ate  not  Ceesars:  but  divines  make  use  of  it,  first  in  flattery,  and  then 
becBQse  of  the  other  part  adjoining  unto  it, '  render  unto  Ooa  the  things 
^ere  Oois^  where  they  bring  in  the  Ghurch."t  For  it  was  plaioly 
BoC  in  before ;  which  reminds  us  of  a  rule  mentioned  by  the  same  writer 
k  another  place The  young  Master  of  Arts  preached  against  non- 
nadency  in  the  University,  whereupon  the  heads  made  an  order,  that  no 
m  should  meddle  with  anything  out  what  was  in  the  text.^^X 

This  was  a  most  stringent  order ;  venr  galling  it  would  prove  to  State* 
Cborehmen  -.-^spiritual  peers,  legally  enioroed  titnes;  national  endowed  reli- 
gion, these  are  all — not  in  the  text.  Nay  even  our  author  seems  to  ad- 
vocate more  than  the  text  in  his  argument, — ''you  say  there  must  be  no 
buman  invention  in  the  Church,  nothing  but  tne  pure  word.   Answer  1. 

exposition  is  inventionQy^  This  was  felt  to  be  weak,  since  ex- 
position is  amenable  to  criticism  on  the  text :  so  he  adds  a  second  answer. 
"2.  If  we  admit  nothing,  but  what  we  read  in  the  Bible,  what  will  become 
of  Uie  Parliament?   rot  we  do  not  read  of  that  there."  || 

The  plain  answer  is,  first,  we  do  read  of  Parliaments,  or  king's  coun- 
eiors;  and  we  also  admit  of  them :  but,  secondly,  not  as  part  of  thb 
Church  :  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  admit  them  into  Church-fellowship 
Bor  Church-authority :  in  this  respect  they  are  not  in  the  text.  We  wish 
to  claim  both  them  and  the  clergy  to  the  text ;  and  if  they  meddle  with 
nothing  bat  what  is  there^  they  will  be  restricted  very  muon.  There  are 
no  tithes  in  the  text  for  them ;  the  tithes  were  for  Levites ;  but  all  the 
Jems  are  not  Levites :  they  may  belong  to  the  other  tribes. 

But  since  the  Bible  text  will  not  suffice,  another  text  has  been  created; 
the  BiUe  of  Parli^ent,  in  accordance  with  which  the  established  clergy 
are  paid,  and  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  sworn  to  preach;  if  they 
fail  in  the  conditions,  they  legally  forfeit  tne  rights. 

The  clergy  of  the  present  Establishment  are  naturally  opposed  to 
losms;  their  livings :  but  if  we  allow  the  present  clergy,  (and  none  else 
are  cTeif^y,  nor  have  a  claim,)  to  live  out  their  lives,  who  can  repine  ? 
Besides,  we  are  told,  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  monks  to  part  with 
their  land,  will  fall  out  to  be  just  nothing,  because  they  were  yielded  up  to 
the  king  by  a  supreme  hand,  viz.,  Parliament."§ 

•  TaUe  Talk.         t  Ibid.         t  Ibid.         ||  Ibid.         §  Ibid. 
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^  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  they  were  tender,  in  taking  from  the 
abbots  and  priors  their  lands  and  their  houses,  till  they  surrenaered  them, 
as  most  did.  The  prior  of  St.  John,  Sir  Richard  Weston,  being  a  stout 
man,  fi^ot  into  France,  and  stood  out  a  whole  year,  at  last  submitted."* 

"  Henry  V.  put  away  the  friars'  aliens,  and  seized  to  himself  £100,000 
a  year,  and,  therefore,  thej  were  not  the  Protestants  only,  that  took  away 
Church  lands."t 

What  then  is  the  tenure  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church?  ^'If 
you  should  say,  you  hold  your  land  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  would  try  it 
oy  that,  you  would  perhaps  lose,  but  by  thb  law  of  thb  kinodom 
Tou  ARB  SURB  OF  IT.  So  may  the  bishops  by  this  plea  of  jure  dime 
lose  all."  •  •  •  "  All  is  as  thb  Statb  pleases."  "  For  so  re- 
ligion (by  the  strong  T^^)  brought  into  kingdoms ;  so  it  has  bees 
continued ;  and  so  ft  may  he  cast  out  when  the  State  pleasesJ^t 

''The  clergy  tell  the  prince  they  have  physick  good  for  his  soul,  and 
good  for  the  souls  of  his  people,  upon  that  he  admits  them :  but  when  he 
^finds  hf  experience^  thbt  both  thoublb  him  and  his  peopls,  k 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  them.  What  is  that  to  them,  or  to  any  b(xij 
else,  if  the  kin?  will  not  go  to  heaven  ?"|| 

But  while  the  hing  or  State  does  admit  them^  and  they  perform  the 
stipulated  worh^  so  long  and  no  longer,  they  have  a  claim  to  those  emolu- 
ments, which  the  State  is  pleased  to  annex  to  such  office. 

''  If  lam  a  parson  of  anarish,  I  have  as  much  right  to  my  glebe  and 
tythe,  as  you  have  to  your  land,  which  your  ancestors  have  nad  in  that 
parish  eight  hundred  years."§  Most  parsons  would  be  satisfied  with  this 
statement  of  claim }  and  it  seems  very  firm ;  but  for  a  moment  allow 
it  in  full,  what  does  it  amount  to,  but  that  if  you  are  the  parish  clergy- 
man,  you  claim  the  stipend  due  to  the  office  But  if  you  are  not  the 
parish  clergyman,  what  then?  you  have  no  claim.  So  let  the  State  abo- 
lish the  system,  appoint  no  more,  and  then  no  one  being  parson  of  the 
parish,  will  have  any  right  to  the  ty thes  and  glebe.  (For  parishes  are 
civil  creations,  not  gospel  institutions.) 

So  that  the  right  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the  office^  your  up- 
pointment  to  it ;  and  your  performance  of  its  stipulated  duties.  What 
are  they  ?  For  on  this  last  groimd,  all  is  moi*ally,  if  not  legally,  forfeited. 
''A  minister  should  preach  according  to  the  Articles  of  religion  established 
in  the  Church  where  he  is."1f 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  Articles  in  the  English  Church? 
The  Nine  and  Thirty  Articles  are  much  another  thing  in  Latin,  in  which 
tongue  they  were  made,  than  they  are  translated  into  English.  They 
were  made  at  three  several  convocations,  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  f^- 
liament  six  or  seven  times  after.  There  is  a  secret  concerning  them: 
of  late,  ministers  have  subscribed  to  all  of  them,  but  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament that  confirmed  them,  they  ought  only  to  subscribe  to  those  Arti- 
cles which  contains  matter  of  faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramentS) 
as  appears  by  the  first  subscnption.  But  Bishop  Bancroft  (in  the  Convo- 
cation held  in  King  James'  days,)  began  it,  that  minister's  should  sub- 

^  Table  Talk.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  ||  Ibid. 

II  Ibid.  f  Ibid. 
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scribe  to  three  things,*  to  the  king's  supremaej,  to  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles."  t 

We  have  lateW^  had  an  instance  of  suspension  for  not  acting  according 
to  the  Book  of  uommon  Prayer,  in  the  office  of  Confirmation.  And  the 
principle  of  lawj  carried  otU  impartially,  nmdd  suspend  Jar  ever, 
toery  clergyman  in  England, 

The  Rev.  Henry  Erskine  Head,  rector  of  Feniton,  Devon,  in  August, 
1838,  received  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  circular  letter,  advising  his  cfirgy 
to  read  it  ''at  least  four  Sundays  preceding  the  day  of  Confirmation;" 
aod  enjoining  them  to  ''desire  the  pBople  to  read  over,  with  due  attention, 
the  oMce  of  oaptism  in  the  Book  of  Uommon  Prayer ;  and  to  procure  at 
tkeir  hand,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  as  is  contained 
in  the  Church  Catechism." 

To  which  Mr.  Head  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  (August  24th,  1838,)  en- 
quirina^/'  is  it  not  more  becoming  in  a  Christian  minister  to  exalt  the  Bible, 
^  exhort  to  study  the  Bible ;  and  to  require  such  an  account  of  their 
howkdge  of  the  Christian  religion  as  contained  in  thatP" 

The  day  of  Confirmation  came,  Mr.  Head  attended  with  his  young 
people,  and  presented  the  Bible  to  the  bishop,  requesting  him  to  examine 
the  children  out  of  this;  but  the  bishop  enquired  had  he  not  taught  the 
Cborch Catechism?  And  because  he  haa  not,the  bishop,  consistently  with  a 
State  bishopric,  but  not  with  Christianity,  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  land  : 
tbe  matter  was  settled  at  last  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  were  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman was  sentenced  to  three  years  suspension,  and  the  whole  of  the 
costs. — " I  know  not,"  says  he,  ''what  large  sums  of  money  to  ecclesias- 
tical lawyers." 

The  act  on  which  the  bishop  proceded  is,  2  and  3  Edward  VI.,  cap.  i. : 
If  any  parson  or  vicar,  or  other  whatsoever  minister,  shall  preach,  de- 
clare, or  speak  anything  in  the  derogation  or  depraving  of  the  said  'Book 
of  Common  Prayer,'  or  anything  therein  contained,  or  any  part  thereof, 
for  the  first  ofience  shall  forfeit,  <&c.,  and  for  the  third  offence,  shall  be 
imrisoned  during  Ufe."  This  we  see  is  still  in  force,  and  the  bishops  are 
taking  advantage  oi  all  that  remains,  as  far  as  they  dare :  the  Puseyites 
are  the  boldest,  because  they  have  more  reasons  in  the  Church  formulae, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  lawyers  would  like  the  restoration  of  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Head  seems  to  have  some  glimmering  of  the  truth,  though  even 
he  had  had  the  living  bought  for  him : — ^but  a  man  in  a  State  Church  has 
no  right  to  a  conscience,  he  pocketed  that  at  subscription :  the  Prayer- 
book  is  THB  OHLT  BiBLR  ESTABLISHED  BT  LAW.    JBUt  nobodj  knOWS 

what  it  means, 

"  They  have  accused  me  in  their  courts,"— says  Mr.  Head,  (referring 
is  his  sermon  before  banishment,  to  the  bishop's  lawyers,)— "  of  teachmg 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  Church  of  England ;  this  accusation  is  unjust, 
for  the  royal  declaration  confesses, '  the  Thirty^nine  Articles  do  contain 
the  true  dfoctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,'  to  these  Thirtgr-nine  Arti- 
cles I  have  adhered  much  more  closely^  than  my  persecutors.''^ 

Here  Mr.  Head  plainly  implies  a  difference- between  the  Prayer-book 

•  See  Dodson  infrtu  t  Table  Talk. 
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and  Articles ;  now  the  Articles  are  no  part  of  public  worship ;  therefore, 
accoitiins;  to  him,  the  people  are  deceived  in  the  only  forms  which  the 
Church  has  set  for  the  populace ;  for  the  Articles  are  not  appointed  ai 
parts  of  the  services.  And  no  clergyman  can  suppose,  that  ne  is  at  li- 
oerty  to  set  aside  the  ordinances  of  his  Church ;  nowever  false.  Eape- 
cially  when  these  are  as  much  a  part  of  his  agreement  as  the  Articles. 
This  is  very  plain  from  the  Rev.  J.  Dodson's  Declaration,  page  8. 

"  Brief  reasons  for  leaving  the  English  Establishment"  Those  eab- 
scriptions  involve  the  affirmation  of  what  I  believe  cannot  with  be  af- 
firmed.  Take,  for  example,  the  three  Articles  of  the  thirty-sixth  Canon. 

That '  no  person  shau  be  received  into  the  ministry,  nor  admitted  Uf 
a  living,  except  he  shaU  first  subscribe  to  these  three  Articles  fi>llowing!— 

^'  Ist.  That  the  Queen's  Majesty,  under  Ood,  is  the  only  supreme  go- 
vernor of  this  realm,  as  well  in  aU  qnritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  iff 
causes,  as  temporal. 

''2nd.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordaining  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  contains  in  it,  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  6oi 

"  3rd.  That  every  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  agreeable  to  tlie 
Word  of  God.' 

"  The  subscription  to  the  above  three  Articles,  is  directed  to  be  in  ths 
following  form  of  words '  I  N.  N.  do  willingly  and  esc  amino,  subscribe 
to  these  three  Articles  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that  are  oos- 
tained  in  them.'  '  Revolters  after  subscription,  are  directed  to  be  bos' 
pended,  excommunicated,  and  finally  deposed  from  their  ministry.'-^ 
(Canon  38.)" 

Here  observe  particularly,  that  the  lbgal  claim  to  tub  uvmoe, 
is  obedience  to  parliamentary  requirement ;  or  at  least,  that  Canon  lav, 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  while  the  Episcopal  Church  is  the  Parliamentary 
Church ;  and,  therefore,  that  legislative  power,  which  can  decide  upoo 
the  doctrines,  and  conditions  of  tnese  livings,  can  by  the  same  power,  de- 
cide that  on  no  conditions  shall  the  livings  oe  enjoyed. 

After  this,  we  can  easily  understand  the  principle  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  as  uttered  by  the  Judge,  in  condeoming  Mr.  Head : — It  was 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  consider  whether  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  were  erroneous  or  not."  Quite  right ;  a  jury  has  nothing 
to  do  with  rectitude  of  the  law,  but  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  having 
violated  it :  so  of  Church  doctrine, — have  you  spoken  against  Act  of 
Pai*liament?  This  is  the  only  question,  State-Cnuroh  courts  can  en- 
tertain. 

At  my  ordination,"  says  Mr.  Head,  with  great  simplicity,  was  re- 
quired by  a  prelate,  to  promise  to  dnve  away  all  erroneous  doctrina 
JVow  I  am  persecuted  by  a  prelate  for  having  fulfilled  tiiat  promise.'' 
Mr.  Head  forgets  that  erroneous  doctrine,  is  rather  ambiguous;  the  dofr* 
trine  he  was  pledged  to  oppose,  was  what  brrbd  from  tub  Church, 
and  of  this  his  bishop  and  the  Court  of  Arches  are  the  Constituted 
Judges:  they  were  the  known  judges  when  Mr.  Head  made  his  ordination 
promise ;  and  in  any  Church,  erroneous  doctrine  means  doctrine  opposed 
to  that  Church,  therefore,  this  gentleman  was  guilty  of  maintaining  erron- 
eous doctrine ;  he  opposed  the  only  public  book  of  that  Church  of  which  he 
agreed  to  be  minister :  he  should  not  have  entered^  or  should  have  come 
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tni  m  MOB  88  Be  dissented.  Men  have  no  right  to  dissent  in  the  pitfpit 
sgaisst  the  desk  :  though  all  evangelical  clergymen  do  this.  Mr.  «Mistice 
Patteson  remarked  to  one  of  Mr.  Head's  churchwardens : — "  To  jvdge 
Mr,  Head  by  the  Bible,  he  is  right;  but  to  jvdge  by  the  law,  he  is  rvrong, 
therefore,  he  must  obey  the  Ian?" 

This  is  frank  and  honest.  Mr.  Head  says^  such  questions  do  not  come 
within  the  province  of  the  Court  of  Arches  as, — "  is  clerical  subscription 
CONSISTENT  WITH  ITSELF."  It  comos  within  our  province,  and  we  can 
shew  very  plainly,  that  this  subscription  is  not  consistent  with  itself:  that 
it  is  uncertain  and  contradictory :  tnat,  therefore^  none  of  those  who  re- 
ceive money  as  performing  the  appointed  office  of  national  clergymen^ 
CAN  PERFORM  the  dutics,  by  teaching  and  acting  as  the  conditions 
require. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TOL.  u. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATTJRE. 

The  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual,  Immortal,  and  Itesponsible,  mil  U 
the  most  frequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 


THE  WORTH  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Reason  is  appointed  as  one  of  man's  guardians  and  directions  to  con- 
duct him  successfully  through  the  intricate  and  hazardous  paths  of  life  j 
and  in  matters  of  greater  or  less  moment  we  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  follow- 
ing the  guidance  and  heeding  the  wamingswhich  it  supplies.  Chiefly  under 
this  direction,  the  various  departments  of  business,  trade,  commerce,  enter- 
prize,  and  legislation  are  carried  on.  Maxims  and  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
authority  are  publicly  declared  in  the  forum,  are  continually  circulated  by 
the  press,  are  interchanged  in  the  market-place,  and  revolved  in  every 
secret  chamber.  Commonly  a  man  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  esteemed 
wise  or  foolish,  and  (in  an  inferior,  but  a  very  important  sense  of  the 
words,)  is  happy  or  unhappy,  as  he  regulates  nis  daily  conduct  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  or,  disregarding  this  authority,  follows  the  blind  im- 
pulse of  his  feelings.  The  chief  office  of  reason  is  to  determine  the  inhe- 
rent value,  the  relative  importance,  or  the  natural  tendency,  of  all  those 
things  which  come  within  the  boundary  of  human  observation,  and  which 
are  either  contributary  or  injurious  to  our  well-being.  Any  person,  there- 
fore, who  acknowledges  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  consulting  this 
oracle,  must  feel  it  to  be,  if  not  a  matter  of  imperative  duty,  at  least,  one 
of  the  highest  prudence,  thither  to  resort  in  a  candid  spiiit  and  delibe- 
rately inquire  tne  worth  of  the  soul. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  concerning  the  essential 
cbaracter  and  duration  of  that  part  of  our  nature  which  thinks  and  feels, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  fact,  that  we  think  and  feel:  and 
though  some  may  contend,  that  the  mutual  phenomena  are  properties  of 
organic  structure  and  functional  activity,  others  will  nevertheless  hold  to 
what,  even  apart  from  revelation,  seems  a  much  more  reasonable  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  soul  is  a  being  distinct  from  the  body,  totally  unlike  it, 
and  capable  of  a  separate  existence,  though  now  found  united  with  a  ma* 
terial  organism  in  such  intimate  and  reciprocal  bonds.  What  is  the  inhe- 
rent ancf  relative  value  of  our  thinking  self,  is  no  vain  enquiry  even  to  the 
former  class ;  while  to  the  latter  it  Incomes  of  all  questions  one  of  the 
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most  pleastagy  practical,  and  momentous.  Conscious,  indeed,  that  all 
our  attempts  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  soul  must  of  necessity  have  the 
mnd  total  undetermined ;  nevertheless,  if,  by  studious  gathering  up  the 
Imovledge  bearing  on  the  subject  which  may  now  be  gleaned,  we  can 
make  but  a  considerable  approach  towards  that  result,  the  labour  will  cer- 
tainly be  well  expended. 

To  every  inquirer  it  is  evident  that  the  soul  is  the  noblest  of  Ood's  ter- 
restrial works.  There  is  nothing  below  the  skies  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  it.  True,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  On  whatever  side 
we  look,  in  what  direction  soever  we  turn  our  footsteps,  the  grandeur  of 
created  things  in  one  form  or  another  bursts  upon  our  view.  The  wide 
spreading  landscape,  richly  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and 
meadow,  com  and  pasture,  commauds  our  admiration.  The  huge  moun- 
tain chain  with  its  peaks  towering  aloft  far  away  towards  heaven,  or  anon 
veiliiig  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  has  often  awakened  feelings  of  the  most 
nbHrne.  The  great  world  of  waters  reposins;  in  quietude,  or  heaving  its 
and  rolling  its  boisterous  waves  on  tne  shore,  throws  a  spell  over 
tb  spirit,  and  wraps  us  in  silent  wonder. 

The  freshness  of  spring,  the  beauty  of  summer,  the  richness  of  autum, 
>od  even  the  desolation  of  winter,  alike  lay  us  under  a  tribute  of  homage. 
Bat  what  are  these  things,  though  majestic,  vast,  beautiful,  or  dreaiy  in 
themselves,  when  compared  with  the  mind  tba";  contemplates  them? 
Destitute  of  thought  and  emotion,  unacquainted  with  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent) and  the  future — unconscious  of  their  own  existence,  they  remain,  or 
return  from  year  to  year,  for  the  gratification  of  man's  mysterious  soul. 
Though  presenting  many  forms  of  beauty,  much  exquisite  mechanism, 
and  wondrous  powers  of  instinct,  there  is  not  a  creature,  however  rich  or 
beautiful  its  external  covering, — however,  elegant  its  form,  or  colossal  its 
stature, — ^however  graceful  or  rapid  its  movements,  proud  and  majestic  its 
bearing, — and  however  marvellous  its  habits,  that  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  soul  of  man.  They  all  lack  the  power  of  suggestive  thought ; 
therefore,  are  incapacitated  for  all  kinds  of  contemplation. 

When  God  created  man,  he  gave  him  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth and 
hia  relative  position  on  the  earth  corresponds  with  these  inspired  words.  In 
^ue  of  his  reasoning  faculties  man  is  able  to  turn  all  things  to  his  own  use. 
The  wild  beasts  are  driven  from  the  fertile  pai'ts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
cattle  domesticated  for  his  benefit.  The  thorn  and  the  brier,  the  timber 
tree  and  the  shrub,  the  thistle  and  the  herb  flourish  or  disappear  chiefly 
at  his  pleasure.  Nor  is  his  pjower  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
cutting  his  way  through  its  thick  and  solid  strata,  he  explores  its  deep 
uui  ample  store-houses,  and  brings  to  light  its  hidden  treasures.  The 
deposits  of  ancient  ages  are  wrested  from  their  sepulchres  and  turned  to 
many  valuable  purposes  in  our  own.  Man  is  not  confined  to  one  region, 
but  he  ranges  from  ]K>le  to  pole,  in  quest  of  the  productions  of  other 
climes,  crossing  the  mighty  ocean  with  comparative  ease,  making  appar- 
ently adverse  winds  the  agents  of  passages ;  or,  availing  himself  of  more 
Wem  discoveries  and  inventions,  ne  sails  onward  successfully  in  spite  of 
^  opposing  powers.   The  ends  of  the  earth,  through  his  skill,  are  now* 
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begimimg  to  converge ;  so  that  ooimtries  unknown  to  onr  forofadien  have 
become  our  near  neighbours  and  dependencies. 

The  creations  of  genius  and  taste,  which  are  pouring  in  upon  the  civi- 
lized world  in  every  form  of  convenience,  decoradon,  and  beauty,  demon- 
strate the  supremacy  of  man's  ever  inventive  and  constantly  progressive 
soul.  Every  step  of  progress  and  improvement  in  the  department  of  art 
and  science  nas  been  directed  and  sustained  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  In  some  countries  this  ingenuity  has  been  in  vigorotu 
operation  for  ages;  in  others  various  causes  have  kept  it  in  abeyance: 
and  the  difference  between  such  countries  is  truly  marvellous.  Let  Eng- 
land, for  example,  be  compared  with  the  wilds  of  neglected  Africa,— our 
smiling  landscapes  everywhere  studded  with  the  habitation  of  man,  with 
her  barren  and  deserted  plains,  our  peaceful  flocks  ruminating  in  everj 
vale,  with  her  savage  and  prowling  beasts, — our  opulent,  beautiful,  and 
populous  towns,  with  her  few,  scattered,  wandering  huts,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man's  soul  appears  in  the  transformations,  the  fruitfulness,  the 
elegance,  and  the  comtorts  which  in  the  one  case  abound,  in  the  other  are 
utterly  wanting.  Or,  let  the  comparison  be  drawn  between  England  is 
our  day,  and  England  some  two  thousands  years  ago,  and  a  similiar  re- 
sult will  be  given.  Then  the  British  islander  had  scarcely  turned  a 
thouffht  upon  his  own  civilization  and  comfort ;  now  for  many  centories 
this  has  been  his  stud^.  Then  he  painted  his  body,  ran  naked  in  the 
woods,  and  sheltered  himself  in  any  retreat  that  accident  provided;  now! 
—but  the  improvement  need  not,  and  it  certainly  cannot,  be  told.  As 
intelligence  that  can  direct  such  operations,  and  a  power  that  can  accom- 
plish such  results,  are  attributes  of  a  superior  bemg.  But  the  humao 
mind  possesses  the  attributes,  and  whereas  we  find  nothing  else  below  the 
skies  endowed  with  properties  at  all  similar,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  i& 
calling  the  mind,  or  soul,  of  man  the  noblest  of  Ood's  terrestrial  works. 

Moreover,  its  powers  or  capabilities  are  vast  beyond  conception.  It  can 
explore  the  works  of  Ood  far  and  wide.  (e.  g.)  It  can  analyze,  and  re- 
duce to  their  component  elements,  nearly  all  substances  the  earth  contains. 
Many  a  tiny  creature,  five  or  six  feet  high,  can  nevertheless  measure  the 
heignt  of  the  atmosphere,  determine  its  weight,  reckon  the  force  of  winds^ 
conduct  the  course  of  lightning,  and  ascertain  the  great  bulk  of  the  glohe 
itself.  He  can  shut  himself  up  in  his  laboratory,  and  perform  many  in- 
genious and  curious  experiments  on  water,  earths,  stones,  metals,  and 
shells.  He  can  examine  the  structure  and  variations  of  plants ;  familianze 
his  mind  with  their  resemblances  and  differences ;  investigate  their  laws 
of  germination  and  progressive  development.  He  can  trace  the  progres- 
sive laws  of  germination  and  progressive  development.  He  can  trace  the 
principle  of  organization  in  animals  from  the  lowest  polypus  up  to  the 
finest  specimen  of  mamalia.  He  can  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  relations  of  every  part  of  the  animal  frame,  with  all  its  functions. 
He  can  so  understand  its  varied  multiform  diseases  as  to  determine  their 
character  and,  in  most  instances,  their  cure.  The  mind  can  become  &nii- 
Har  with  hundreds  of  human  beings,  reco^ise  their  features,  and  discri- 
minate their  voices.  It  can  become  acquainted  with  all  the  streets,  courts, 
and  houses  of  a  considerable  town ;  with  all  the  roads,  hamlets,  and  vil- 
lages, of  a  lai^  tract  of  country ;  yea,  with  all  the  principal  towns^  rivers^ 
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mountains^  plaia<9,  kingdoms,  governments,  ports,  seas,  oceans,  and  islands, 
of  the  wliole  globe.  It  can  learn  the  languages  of  many  nations ;  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  their  history,  laws,  customs,  employments,  politics, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  reli^on.  It  can  investigate  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,  and  become  familiar  with  all  its  main  facts.  It  can  inspect 
its  own  nature ;  reflect  on  its  own  thoughts,  and  remember  its  past  actions ; 
or  it  can  look  upward  far  away  from  itself  and,  through  instruments  of 
its  own  invention,  examine  the  spots  in  the  sun,  calculate  its  distance,  size> 
and  weight.  Travelling  across  the  solar  system,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thoaght,  it  can  visit  every  planet,  observing  their  relative  distances,  sizes, 
and  motions ;  or  it  can  launch  forth  myriads  of  leagues  farther  into  the 
boondless  expanse,  and  make  every  star  the  object  of  scientific  investi^- 
tioQ.  Nor  are  the  powers  of  man  bounded  by  the  visible  and  material, 
bat  by  a  still  loftier  flight  of  his  reason  and  futh,  he  can  penetrate  even 
to  the  throne  of  God.  Who  then  shall  think  light  of  the  soul,  or  venture 
to  set  any  definite  bounds  to  its  value ! 

Our  estimation  of  its  worth  may  be  raised  still  higher  by  reflecting  on 
its  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  The  mmd  is  so  constituted 
tbt  almost  every  object  in  nature  affords  it  some  kind  and  degree  of  e^ra- 
ti£cation.  Every  scene  that  earth  presents,  whether  wild  and  rugged,  or 
smooth  and  harmonious ;  every  season  of  the  year,  every  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  clouds,  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  brings 
with  it  something  to  interest  our  thoughts  or  to  gratify  our  feeHngs. 
Social'  intercourse  is  another  exuberant  spring  of  happiness.  How  con- 
^msA  it  is  to  spend  an  evening  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  our  family ! 
How  pleasant  to  ramble  with  a  friend,  when  the  business  of  a  summer's 
day  is  done.  How  exhilirating  to  meet  with  old  acquaintances  and  enjoy 
''the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  Add  to  these  joys  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  Great  is  the  pleasure  when  the  mind  traverses 
the  fiEtir  fields  of  science  and  literature,  when  it  surveys  in  a  philosophic 
or  poetic  mood  the  works  of  its  Creator,  when  it  examines  the  different 
strata  that  form  our  solid  globe,  and  holds  converse  with  the  remains 
of  the  different  races  of  organized  beings  which,  in  successive  a^es, 
have  possessed  and  adorned  its  surface ;  or,  leaving  this  lower  region, 
when  it  descants  on  the  appearances  of  other  and  higner  spheres.  There 
is  another  source  of  still  nigher  enjoyment  open  to  the  soul  of  man,  the 
the  joy  of  communion  with  God.  Yea,  verily,  though  so  many  thousands 
waste  their  days  in  utter  neglect,  and  many  in  affected  contempt,  of  this 
kind  of  happiness, — nevertheless,  the  devout  Christian  knows  it  to  be  su- 
perior to  all  other  kinds,  a  joy  that  no  accident  of  life  can  take  from  him, 
a  joy  that  outlives  friends,  and  fortune,  health,  and  home,  and  even  be- 
comes purer  and  deeper  in  proportion  as  others  fail.  The  soul  of  man  is 
capable  of  deriving  immense  happiness  from  these  and  other  sources; 
therefore,  until  the  whole  of  God's  works  in  their  boundless  variety, 
oumbers,  and  marvellous  properties,  are  accurately  determined,  until  the 
vast  stores  of  social,  intellectual,  and  high  spiritual  pleasure  laid  up  in 
heaven  are  fully  known,  nntil  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  ineffable  de- 
Hght  of  dwelling  under  his  smile,  and  in  intimate  communion  with  him 
are  adequately  experienced,  the  full  worth  of  the  soul  cannot  be  con- 
ceiTed. 
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The  mind  is  also  sosceptible  of  misery.  Man  is  capable  of  being 
degraded  in  his  social  relations.  And  who  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
horrors  of  disgrace  ?  To  be  frowned  upon  bv  the  good  and  ^eat  among 
men,  is  usually  felt  as  a  severe  punishment ;  out  how  terrible  is  the  frown 
of  Jehovah !  To  be  cast  out  of  honourable  society  on  earth,  is  a  dire 
calamity ;  how  fearful  then  to  be  shut  out  of  heaven !  If  to  be  redaced 
to  a  lower  stand in^^  in  earthly  society,  is  a  burden  mevous  to  be  borne, 
who  can  dwell  in  the  lowest  aoyss  with  the  Devil  and  his  angels !  Shame 
is  a  feeling  resulting  from  the  exposure  of  some  base  action,  and  is  often 
found  destroying  the  happiness  of  the  mind  for  months  in  succession.  It 
is  allied  to  self-reproach ;  and  a  mind  that  reproaches  itself  for  foUj  or 
wickedness,  is  far  sunk  in  the  pit  of  misery.  Despair,  also,  can  seize  upcm 
the  mind.  A  man's  fortune  may  be  so  completely  ruined,  and  the  prospect 
of  repairing  it  so  utterly  beclouded,  as  to  leave  him  no  hope.  A  man's 
character  may  become  so  base,  and  the  manifestations  of  God's  displea- 
sure against  him  so  palpable  and  awful,  that  all  hope  of  restoration  and 
happiness  may,  even  in  this  world,  be  entirely  removed.  We  read  that 
this  will  certainly,  in  another  world,  be  the  condition  of  every  one  who 
dies  in  his  sins.  The  combined  effect  of  shame,  self-reproach,  and 
despair,  has  led  unhappy  creatures  to  terminate  their  earthly  exi8t>encft 
with  their  own  hands,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  demonstrates  its  intoler- 
able nature.  The  soul,  then,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  capable  of  such 
boundless  and  exalted  joy ;  and  on  the  other,  is  susceptible  of  such  untold 
and  unspeakable  misery,  deserves  to  be  estimated  above  all  price, — ^to  be 
reflnarded  by  us  as  a  treasure  infinitely  dear. 

The  surpassing  worth  of  the  soul  receives  further  illustration  from  its 
spiritual  nature  and  its  eternal  duration.  The  soul,  by  reason  of  the 
material  link  which  binds  it  to  earth,  is  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  corrupted  things  that  the  earth  produces.  But  to  every  candid 
inquirer,  it  sufficiently  proclaims  its  own  peculiar,  distinct,  and  superior 
nature.  It  is  evident  that  memory,  reason,  hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  are 
not  properties  of  matter.  They  are  so  totally  different  from  all  tLat 
belongs  to  the  material  world,  that  the  being  whose  qualities  they  are, 
must  be  called  by  some  distinctive  name.  The  Scriptures  confirm  the 
suggestions  of  reason,  and  teach  us  to  regard  our  thinking  self  as  a  spiri- 
tual being,  allied  in  its  nature  to  the  angels  who  stand  in  the  presence  of 
God,  who  perform  a  higher  and  a  holier  service  than  is  appointed  unto 
man  upon  earth,  and  who  behold  fru*  more  of  the  glories  of  their  Creator. 
But  if,  in  our  nature,  we  can  claim  a  kindred  witn  these  celestial  beings, 
the  inference  is  not  improbable  that,  ultimately,  we  shall  share  in  tbair 
privileges,  society,  and  bliss.  Happily,  we  are  not  shut  up  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason  for  a  prospect  so  delightful;  it  is  the  express  and  oft- 
repeated  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  What  cuignity,  then,  is  impressed  on  the 
soul  of  man ;  the  heir  of  a  celestial  nature,  destined  to  stand  amongst  the 
8  3ns  of  God,  to  hold  converse  with  them,  and  perhaps  to  wear  as  bright, 
if  not  a  brightier  crowii  than  they.  | 

A  right  estimate  of  the  soul's  worth  must  consider  the  lofly  distinction 
which  such  prospective  honours  confer;  and  it  must  further  carefully 
weigh  the  duration  of  such  honour.  A  title  to  an  earthly  estate,  a  ri^t 
to  aristocratic  rank, — ^the  possession  of  sovereign  rule,  are  thought  to  give 
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great  ralne  to  the  Uves  with  which  they  are  associated ;  indeed,  to  place 
tbem  on  such  vantage  ^ound  that  thev  hecome  the  objects  of 
almost  universal  desire.  Now,  could  the  wealth,  the  honours,  and  power, 
irhich,  in  some  cases,  are  associated  with  human  life,  be  perpetuatea  to  an 
individual, — ^were  some  child  to  be  bom  into  this  world  of  sad  mortality, 
under  circumstances  which  would  certainly  postpone  his  death  for  a  full 
thousand  years,  and  which  would  also  secure  to  nim  the  choicest  honours 
and  pleasures  of  earth  throughout  that  period, — ^what  a  valuable  boon  his 
life  would  be  considered.  But  if  to  live  on  earth  in  honour  and  comfort 
for  a  thousand  years  be  an  object  of  high  consideration,  at  what  value 
shall  we  estimate  an  immortal  life  in  heaven  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
whatever  makes  heaven  desirable  at  all,  renders  its  indefinite  continuance 
equally  desirable.  Not  one  element  of  pleasure  in  that  life  will  ever 
decay.  Unlike  earth,  where  the  amusements  of  childhood  are  folly  to  the 
man,  and  the  pleasures  of  youth  grow  insipid  or  nauseous  to  old  age ;  we  ' 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  thing  whicn  there  first  contributes  to  hap- 
piness, will  augment  its  contributions  for  ever.  Eternal  duration,  there- 
fore, will  in  heaven  be  an  eternal  accumulation  of  bliss.  Where,  then,  is 
tie  calculation  that  can  estimate  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul ! 

Its  nature  is  demonstrated  to  be  above  all  price  from  the  cost  at  which 
it  has  been  ransomed  from  sin  and  hell.  The  sum  given  for  an  aiticle,  or 
a  privilege, — or  the  labour,  the  self-denial,  the  danger,  or  the  suffering 
increased  in  procuring  it,  is  usually  put  as  the  index  of  its  value.  The 
soul  of  man  was  lost  to  heaven,  to  happiness,  and  God !  what  was  the 
cost  of  its  redemption  ?  There  was  One  in  the  heavenl;^  world,  known  ns 
the  brightness  of  God's  glonr,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person,  who 
is  emphatically  called  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased.  This  one  glorious  Being,  in 
the  beginning  was  with  God :  by  him  and  for  him,  all  things  were 
created.  From  eternity  he  dwelt  in  the  full  manifestation  of  the  father's 
love ;  and  to  him  the  earliest  and  continuous  homage  of  all  the  anc^elic 
hosts  was  paid.  To  redeem  man,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  lay 
&^ide  his  glory,  enshroud  his  Godhead,  take  upon  himself  our  nature,  be 
horn  a  helpless  infant,  pass  through  many  scenes  of  human  life,  in  poverty, 
sometimes  in  persecution :  and  in  the  manhood  of  his  days  meet  with 
insult,  rdection,  and  a  cruel  death.  To  learn  the  value  of  the  soul,  we 
must  study  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Redeemer,  and 
which  was  partly  manifest  by  the  patient  endurance  under  oft-repeated 
provocation,  which  upheld  him  in  his  work.  We  must  study  that  estima- 
tion farther  in  those  mysterious  agonies  in  the  ^rden  under  which  human 
nature  well  nigh  sunk.  We  must  study  it  m  his  meekness  under  the 
mockery  and  scourging  attendant  in  his  trial ;  and,  above  all,  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  bitter  anguish  which  broke  his  heart  upon  the  cross.  But 
who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  woe  indicated  by  that  mournful  cry,  "  Mv 
God  my  God,  why  hast  thou  foi-saken  me  ?"  And  who  can  tell  tiie  awful- 
i^ss  of  that  event  at  which  the  noontide  sun  hid  his  face  in  darkness,  at 
which  the  very  earth  trembled  again,  as  if  in  conscious  sympathy  with 
her  Maker's  sufferings,  and  rent  her  everlasting  rocks  in  pieces  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  ^eater  condescension,  of  devoted- 
i^ess  more  complete,  of  sufferings  more  dreadful.  A  sacrifice  more  cosUy, 
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we  believe,  could  not  have  been  offered ;  and  the  inevitable  conduskm  is, 
that  a  created  being  of  greater  value  can  scarcely  exist  than  is  the  rational, 
immortal,  soul  of  man.  Nothing  on  earth  can  be  compared  with  it.  The 
highest  created  natures  in  heaven  are  sent  to  minister  to  its  well  being. 
God  incarnate  is  its  Redeemer ;  an  infinite  price  its  ransom ;  heaven  its 
destined  home;  the  right  hand  of  God  its  station  of  rest  and  honour ;  and 
its  inheritance  an  eternity  of  pei-fect  bliss.  What  shall  a  man  take  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ? 

This  brief  survey  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  soul,  places  all  the  acci- 
dental distinctions  and  adventitious  circumstances  of  life  in  a  very  low 
estimate.  The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man."  The  soul  is  a  pos- 
session that  the  beggar  has  in  common  with  the  prince;  the  slave  in 
common  with  his  tyrant ;  and  the  soul  in  every  case,  is  the  true  meason 
of  the  individual's  real  importance.  Let  every  man,  therrfors, 
LEARN  TO  PUT  A  JUST  ESTIMATE  ON  HIMSELF.  The  probabilities  of 
future  condition  cannot  be  reckoned  by  the  acres  or  houses  a  man  calls  his 
own,  by  the  number  of  servants  he  keeps,  by  the  equipage  in  which  he 
travels,  the  food  on  which  he  lives,  nor  the  raiment  and  jewels  with 
which  he  adorns  his  person.  Nor  must  we,  if  we  would  form  a  true  notioD 
of  any  man's  absolute  or  relative  worth,  ask  what  society  he  keeps,  what 
education  he  has  received,  what  business  or  profession  he  has  conducted, 
what  refinement  in  manners,  what  elegance  and  precision  of  speech  he  has 
attained.  For  there  is  a  power  and  a  depth  of^  thouc'ht  among  the  un- 
learned, that  never  receives  adequate  expression,  and  uiat  rarely  discloses 
its  treasures;  there  is  an  intense  araour  of  feeling  that  eontiniiallj 
warms  the  peasant's  heart;  there  is  a  sober,  steady,  yet  onward  pro- 
gression of  cnaracter  to  be  found  amongst  the  poor  and  unrefined,  wnich 
requires  only  the  congenial  clime  of  heaven  for  its  majestio  development. 
Because  a  man  chances  to  be  restricted  in  the  present  exercise  of  his 
powers,  or  debarred  the  full  happiness  of  his  nature  (by  the  chains  of  cap- 
tivity, by  the  limitations  of  our  enfeebled  body,  by  tne  iron  bonda^  of 
inexorable  poverty,  or  by  the  comparative  helplessness  of  untutored  intel- 
lect), he  is  not  therefore  to  regard  nimself  of  meaner  worth  than  his  more 
fevoured  contemporaries.  Liberty,  wealth,  learning,  are  in  relation  to 
the  present  life  things  of  great  consideration ;  but  whether  they  are  of 
any  .appreciable  value  in  relation  to  our  future  life,  admits  ot  serious 
doubt.  Much  that  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomiiiation  in 
the  sight  of  God."  Things  are  for  the  most  psurt,  yalued  by  their  de- 
bilities of  subserving  the  ends  of  the  nresent  life.  But  ''we  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away."  The  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  the  fidse 
maxims  of  degenerate  society,  are  the  tnings  which  receive  all  abeorbmg 
attention  upon  earth.  But  our  animal  nature,  our  |fr^ent  mode  of  ex- 
istence, and  mimy  of  the  relations  of  earthly  society,  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  death.  l!ven  if  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  tfaiat  other  things  being 
equal,  the  most  educated  and  refined  enter  upon  the  entemal  stage  of 
their  existence  with  the  advantage  of  some  half  century  or  less,  over  their 
comparatively  untrained  and  unmstructed  brethren ;  what  is  tiie  apace  of 
thirty^  or  fiffy,  or  even  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  when  set  over  against 
an  everlasting  duration?  It  is  not  as  a  drop  to  the  mighty  ocean.  It 
is  not  as  the  light  of  the  most  distant  and  obscure  star  to  the  son's  noon 
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day  e£fulgenoe.  Properly  speaking,  the  limited  bears  no  tme  resem- 
blance to  the  boundless.  By  the  most  extended  multiplication  of  the 
finite,  you  cannot,  even  in  thought^  mfike  an  approach  to  the  infinite. 
Since,  therefore,  I  am  to  live  for  an  eternity,  it  matters  not  as  to  the.  sum 
of  my  happiness,  whether  I  begin  to  live  in  the  first  days  of  creation,  or 
in  the  last  And  since  my  education  and  enlargement  of  knowledge  and 
capacity,  are  to  be  carried  on  chiefly  in  a  fairer  world  and  for  an  eternal 
day,  it  is  of  but  small  account,  and  deserves  not  an  anxious  thought ;  if 
in  the  present  life  my  capabilities  be  undeyeloped,  and  my  powers  greatly 
restricted,  provided  I  incur  no  guilt  through  neglecting  woat  opportunities 
may  be  thrown  in  my  way.  Let  every  man,  therefore,  put  a  value  upon 
Umelfj — ^his  immortol  soul,  above  the  estimate,  and  innnitely  outweigh- 
ing the  estimate  he  forms  of  all  other  appreciable  things.  And,  stroncr 
in  the  conviction  that  the  accidents  of  social  rank,  political  freedom,  civu 
colture,  intellectual  training,  and  pecuniary  independence,  are  all  but  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighed  against  the  inherent  capabi* 
iities,  the  eternal  duration,  and  the  future  privileges  of  the  80ul,-r-let  him 
patiently  brave  all  the  misfortunes,  and  endure  aU  the  triids  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  him  in  this  life,  and  confidently  expect  soon  to  emerge  into  an 
existence  where  ever^  obstacle  to  the  full  development  of  his  faculties^ 
and  the  full  gratification  of  his  desires,  will  be  removed. 

On  the  authority  of  these  immutable  truths,  I  can  appeal  to  man  in 
erery  condition  of  life.  Friend,  brother,  what  thouc^h  the  shackles  of 
bratuizing  thraldom  (more  brutal  in  the  man  who  binds  them,  than  in 
thee  who  ai*t  bound),  hold  thy  body  in  inhuman  vassalage ; — ^what  though 
at  the  public  auction  a  money  value  is  set  upon  thy  person ; — what  though 
in  passmg  through  this  infimt  stage  of  existence,  thou  art  treated  as  we 
beasts  tlukt  perish ;  there  lives  within  thy  breast  a  soul  as  immortal,  as 
inherently  precious,  as  noble  in  thought  and  feeling,  as  capable  of  the  ful- 
ness of  joy,  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  proudest  of  tnine  oppressors. 
Let  the  consciousness  of  this  inalienable,  intangible  possession,  preserve 
in  thee  a  high  estimate  of  thine  own  personal  bein^.  Let  the  mU  assur- 
ance that  the  day  which  shall  redeem  thee  from  this  unrighteous  bondage 
is  fast  approaching,  teach  thee  to  hold  up  thy  head  in  all  3ie  independence 
of  thy  nature,  and  to  smile  as  the  successive  waves  of  adversity  roll  on- 
ward, no  more  to  return.  And  thou,  son  of  toil,  subsisting  upcm  thy 
hard-earned  bread,  what  though  the  early  dawn  summons  thee  daily  to 
thy  laborious  task,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  witness  thy  nightly  re- 
tom; — what  though  thy  labours  perpetually  recur,  and  thy  weariness  is 
refi^hed  only  to  m  renewed  ,'^what  though  the  prolonged  exertions* 
ftnd  the  depressing  fatigues  of  the  body,  afford  but  Ltde  opportunity  and 
less  spirit  for  mental  culture, — ^the  wings  of  time  are  bearing  thee  fast 
away  from  the  land  which  sin  has  cursed,  and  the  bright  visions  of  reve- 
lation portray  to  our  faith  a  world  whero  sin  has  never  enterod  the  curse 
was  never  known.  Ouard,  0  guard,  my  brother,  against  settling  down 
contentedly  with  the  few  enjoyments  you  now  can  secure.  Rise  above 
your  present  condition  in  the  ardent  expectation  of  the  futuro.  Gall  not 
this  your  life.  Suffer  not  your  prospects  to  be  bounded  by  the  visible 
and  earthly ;  but  let  the  pleasures  of  hope  lighten  your  daily  task,  and 
^h  you  patiently  to  endure  death,  until  God's  kindest  messenger  shall 
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rid  you  of  your  burden,  and  the  morning  of  reflurrection  shall  re-awake 
your  body  in  a  new  and  a  gloriou8  condition.  And,  thou  child  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  what  though  the  accidents  of  fortune  have  placed  thee,  accord- 
ing  to  the  prejudices  of  eailihly  opinion,  above  the  majority  of  thy  fd- 
lows; — what  though  thou  canst  '^say  to  one,  go,  and  he  goeth;  to  an- 
other, come,  and  he  cometh — what  though  the  luxuries  of  all  climes 
are  contributory  to  thy  enjoyments ; — ^what  though  vast  stores  of  know- 
lege  are  at  thy  command,  and  many  intellectual  acquirements  enrich  tby 
mind, — all  these  are  things  infinitely  inferior  in  value  to  thy  sonL  Form 
not  an  estimate  of  your  l^ng  by  the  flattering  circumstances  by  which 
you  are  surrounded,  nor  the  honourable  appellations  by  which  you  are 
called ;  but  revolve  those  maxims  of  heavenly  truth  woich  assure  yon, 
that  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment."  A  little  re- 
flection on  such  words  will  convince  your  judgment  that  eternal  life  is 
more  than  wealth,  and  the  soul  more  than  all  the  splendoon  of  regal 
estate. 

Still,  no  opportunity  of  improvement  must  be  neglected ;  no  means  of 
intellectual  or  social  advancement  despised.  The  glorious  future,  thouf^h 
it  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  contentment  under  me  ills  of  life,  surplies 
no  excuse  for  carnal  indulgence  and  mental  repose.  There  is  a  qnaliJSca- 
tion,  which,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven,  the  soul  must  carry 
away  from  earth  when  takmg  its  departure  for  eternity,  viz:  a  lively 
desire  for  all  that  is  holy,  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  true,  the  righteoos, 
and  the  pure.  But  this  desire  may  bum  with  as  much  intensity  in  tbe 
breast  of  the  illiterate,  as  in  that  of  the  scholar.  The  love  of  moral 
beauty  and  spiritual  excellence,  finds  an  ailment  among  the  poor,  quite  as 
confipenial  to  its  nature,  as  it  can  do  among  the  rich.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
of  tne  first  importance  for  men  in  eveiy  social  rank,  to  remember  that  if 
opportunities  for  acquiring  sound  knowledge,  and  occasion  for  strength- 
ening pure  aflections  be  neglected,  the  desires  of  the  soul,  instead  d 
becoming  more  refined  and  enlars^ed,  will  sustain  a  benumbing  and  en- 
feebling cheek.  The  nature  of  the  mind  is  to  grow  indifferent  to  those 
things  which  it  habitually  neglects.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  destroying 
any  feeling,  however  intense  it  may  once  have  been,  than  by  denying  it 
the  amount  of  gratification  which  circumstances  offar.  In  this  way  the 
Scriptures  exhort  us  to  moitify  and  destroy  carnal  affections  and  lusts. 
We  are  to  keep  them  under  restraint ;  resist  their  importunity ;  repd 
their  solicitations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  exhorts  us  to  grow  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  to  love  as 
brethren;"  to  be  ''pitiful,"  and  ''courteous;"  "kindly  affdctioned  one 
toward  another  in  brotherly  love."  The  heart  musty  tiierefore^  be  "  set 
aright,  "  and  ^'kept  mth  all  diligence^  for  out  of  it  are  Ae  issues  of  hfe.'' 
So  that  the  aspirants  after  immortal  honour  and  bliss,  must,  according  to 
their  opportunities  and  ability,  be  cherishing  and  gratifying  their  desires 
for  all  that  is  holy  and  true. 

Moreover,  as  intellectual  attainments  and  virtuous  character  angmeot 
a  man's  social  importance,  and  elevate  his  earthly  pleasures,  so  on  this 
account,  should  he  embrace  all  the  privileges  which  God  in  his  proridenoe 
affords  him,  whether  of  enlarging  his  knowledge,  and  expanding  his 
mental  energies^  or  of  refining  ana  confirmmg  the  virtuous  feelings  of  his 
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nature.  The  knowled^  which  it  is  of  the  most  importance  we  should  ac- 
quire, relates  to  the  being,  the  nature,  and  the  dispensations  of  God ;  the 
cooditiony  the  duties,  and  privileges  of  man.  This  knowledge  is  to  be 
derived  irom  the  Bible,  and  those  books  and  discourses  which  unfold  its 
treasures.  It  concerns  man,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  they,  and  they  alone,  are  able  to  make  hifn  tvise  unto 
fdvationJ^  And  should  he  be  able  to  acquire  no  other  knowledge,  let 
lum  be  content  with  the  sublime  and  eternal  truths  which  they  contain. 
He  has  in  them  the  geim  of  all  knowledge,  the  key  which  ultimately  will 
open  to  him  the  mysteries  of  every  science,  nnt  where  leisure  and 
ability  afford  scope  for  Airther  investigation,  let  a  persevering  research  be 
made  after  all  truth  that  can  expand  the  intellect,  elevate  the  affections, 
and  sanctifjr  the  heart  This  mode  of  occupying  time,  and  of  gratifying 
the  soul,  will,  on  the  one  hand,  ennoble  its  powers,  and  on  the  other,  pre- 
Knre  it  from  the  sore  temptations  which  would  otherwise  assail  its  stead- 
^^ess,  and  mar  its  joy.  On  no  point  can  exhortation  be  more  appro* 
I^stely  addressed  to  the  young,  than  upon  tbds.  Tempted  by  the  allure- 
ae&ts  of  a  vain  world,  the  charms  of  unprofitable  society,  and  the  solici- 
tations of  their  sensuous  nature,  they  are  in  imminent  peril  of  bartering 
morning  of  their  days,  for  the  pLsasures  of  sin ;  and  in  the  lithar^y  of 
carnal  gratification,  are  in  farther  aanger  of  establishing  the  habit  of  total 
indifference  to  every  noble  end  of  their  being.  Foolishly  does  that  man 
employ  his  time  who  devotes  himself  so  thoroughly  to  the  acquisition  of 
tlioee  attainments  which  are  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
honourable,  secular  employments,  as  to  neglect  the  hic'her  demands  of  his 
nature.  The  former  he  ought  to  do ;  but  the  latter  he  cannot  leave  un- 
done without  perpetrating  the  infinite  evil  of  spiiitual  suicide.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  soul,  is  nothing  short  of  laborious 
trifling,  egregious  folly,  which  common  sense  has  only  to  observe,  in 
order  to  pronounce  against  it  the  most  unqualified  condemnation.  Yet 
the  plea  of  temporal  exigencies,  millions  of  honest  youths,  and  men, 
^d  millions  also  of  tne  other  sex,  are  keeping  their  souls  in  utter  destitu- 
tion, while  the  untiring  wings  of  time  are  bearing  them  onward  to  an 
irrevocable  condition.  Greater  folly  disgraces  the  character  of  those  who 
spend  their  days  in  accumulating  cumbrous  loads  of  wealth,  in  hoarding  up 
aanerfluous  stores,  which  can  at  best  but  gratify  a  low,  grovelling,  selfish, 
debasing  passion,  and  which,  probably,  will  yield  as  their  earthly  fruit 
even,  deep  anxiety  and  bitter  grief.  Infinitely  more  blessed  is  the  reward 
of  time  spent  in  those  pursuits  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  elevate 
and  strengthen  the  purer  sentiments  of  the  soul.  Rational,  holy  enjoy- 
nient  is  the  purest  fruit  of  such  labour,  and  its  future  recompense  must  oe 
measured  by  the  eternal  bliss  of  heaven. 

It  seem,  nowever,  a  fact  that  some  persons  really  have  had  but  few  op- 
portunities for  mental  improvement.  Their  knowledge  is  now,  and  in  all 
prolmbilibr  will  henceforth  be,  limited  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
^^^idinal  doctrines  and  leading  facts  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  particuliar 
niles  of  their  calling.  But  though  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  many 
temporal  privileges  with  which  o^ers  are  favoured,  let  them  not  suppose, 
^hat  no  scope  is  lefk  them  for  the  very  highest  improvement  of  their  be- 
^*  There  is  the  gi-eat  department  of  spiritual  culture  open  to  all ;  and 
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let  ns  never  forget  that  real  eminence  of  character,  consists,  not  in  intd- 
lectnal  attainments,  but  in  the  subjugation  of  carxml  propenaties,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  kind  and  generous  feelings.    For  making  progress  in  this 
direction,  the  poor  and  iluterate,  are  as  favourably  situated  as  the  rich  and 
wise }  and,  inaeed,  from  their  lowly  condition  in  society,  they  escape  some 
of  the  snares  which  beset  the  higher  classes  at  every  turn  of  life.  Though 
naturally  capable  of  all  refined  enjoyments  of  modem  civilizatioD,  they 
do  in  fact  feel  less  the  want  of  them  than  those  would  to  whom  habit  has 
rendered  them  necessary :  so  that,  with  more  slender  means  of  bodily 
support  and  personal  comfort,  they  have  proportionately  fewer  temptatioDS 
to  be  d^trustful  of  Ood's  all  bountiful  providence  and  ever  mindnil  care. 
Indeed,  receiving,  as  they  apparently  do,  the  means  of  their  support  men 
directly  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  than  does  the  rich  man  who  has  his  goods 
laid  up  in  store,  the  balance  of  advanta^  in  respect  to  a  humble  trust  m 
provicMnce,  may  be  regarded  as  turning  m  their  favour.   Nor  have  they 
so  many  pretexts  for  fostering  in  their  sentiments  and  deportment  a  notum 
of  some  peculiar,  personal  importance ;  and  for  looking  down  with  a  feel- 
mff  of  proud  self-complacency  upon  a  lower  class ;  or,  for  folding  them- 
selves up  in  the  vestments  of  self-conceit,  and  saying  to  a  neighbour, 
stand  by  thyself  I  am  thy  superior."   They  also  escape  the  spell  oif 
some  of  those  brilliant  phantoms  which  render  earth  so  attractive  to  the 
children  of  pleasure,  to  those  means  of  gratification  are  more  adequate 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  vain  heart :  and  their  minds  having  fewer  spuroes 
of  amusement^  and  fewer  claims  of  a  grave  and  pressing  nature  than  their 
more  educated  and  business-doing  contemporaries,  their  hearts,  and  their 
intellects  are  more  at  liberty  to  he  absorbed  in  the  grand  concerns  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  hard-working,  the  illiterate,  and  the  poor,  then,  as  a  class,  though 
(viewed  in  the  light  of  mere  human  opinion)  occupying  a  much  inferior 
vant^age  ground  than  do  the  classes  above  them,  nevertheless^  for  secniiDg 
the  highest  station  in  the  future  periods  of  existence,  are  not  one  whit 
behind  them,  and  for  some  reasons  may  be  considered  as  having  the  greater 
advantages.  The  most  lovely  forms  of  piety  are  often  met  in  the  cot- 
tage. Some  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  human  nature  are  disriayed 
among  the  poorest  children  of  want.  Some  of  the  happiest  and  nofiest 
feelings  of  earth  are  found  blending  with  th^  heavy  toils  and  scanty 
support  of  the  peasant.  Some  of  the  most  heavenly  feelings  that 
ever  blessed  and  sanctified  a  home,  are  met  with  where  education^ 
knowledge,  refinement,  and  wealth,  have  administered  but  the  mea- 
gerest  aid.  And  some  of  those  who  are  the  most  eminently  prepared  for 
purest  bliss  of  heaven,  are  among  the  classes  who  serve,  and  toil,  and  want, 
and  suffer. 

Let  no  one,  however,  suppose,  that  a  lowly  condition  here  constitutes  a 
right  to,  or  necessarily  secures,  a  superior  one  hereafter.  God  is  a  debtor 
to  no  man.  He  gives  to  all  far  more  than  they  can  claim,  though  to 
some  a  greater  portion  than  to  other.  He  distributes  his  gifts  accordmg 
to  his  own  pleasure ;  but  always  in  wisdom  and  bountiful  c^oodness. — Kor 
must  we  fail  into  the  error  of  supposing,  that  poverty,  lack  of  educatioo, 
and  unrefined  manners,  are  inherently  and  necessarily  conducive  to  moral 
excellence    They  never  can  of  themselves,  any  more  than  other  eavtblj 
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eircanutanees,  Ibrm  a  yirtuous  and  a  holy  character.  In  fact,  they  are 
trials  and  temptations  whose  influence  must  be  met  and  resisted  by  the 
inwrought^  holy  principles  of  the  gospel.  Hence  arise  the  scope  and  ne- 
eeesity  for  the  peirseveiing  straggle, the  good  fi^ht  of  faith/' — ^to  obtain^ 
strengthen,  ana  mature  those  dispositions  and  habits  which  best  alone  can 
qualify  men  for  the  exalted  honours  and  happiness  of  eternal  lifis."*  Let 
tne  soul,  then,  learn  to  repose  on  Ood  with  a  cheerful  contentment  and  a 
chastened,  but  intelligent  submission  to  his  all-wise  appointments ;  let  it 
patiently  endure  the  ills  of  mortal  life,  gratefully  acKnowledge  mercies, 
and  oonfidentlT  expect  the  promised  inheritance  through  the  merits  of 
Christ; — ^let  aU  duties  to  Ood  and  man  biB  conscientiously  attended  to; 
-rlat  praise  and  prayer  habitually  ascend  from  a  sincere,  bumble,  and  con- 
trite heart; — ^let  a  sympathizing  Kindness,  a  forgiving  patience,  and  an  all 
generous  charity,  be  exercised  towards  the  whole  family  of  man ; — and 
the  lowly  condition  of  earth,  passing  away  with  each  revolvinff  year,  will 
soon  give  place  to  that  exaJtea  state  in  which  the  poor  and  ricn  lose  their 
distinctions  by  blending  into  one  visible  family ,-*occupying  the  same 
mansion  and  inheriting  the  same  blessing. 

The  sum  then  of  these  remarks  is : — ^the  soul  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
its  welfare  should,  in  the  habit  of  feeling"  and  in  the  hourly  conduct  of 
erery  human  being,  take  precedence  of  sul  other  objects.  I^o  one,  how- 
ever lowly  his  present  condition^ — however  limited  ms  knowledge,---how- 
ever  feeble  his  powers — however  few  his  opportunities  of  mental  and 
spiritnal  culture, — should  for  a  moment  lightly  esteem  his  own  immortal 
^mt  No  one,  on  the  other  hand^  should  so  over-rate  those  blessings, 
which  God  has  given  to  be  temperately  used  and  grate^y  enjoyed  in 
this  life,  aa  to  shut  out  from  his  heart  the  elorious  future.  The  pros- 
pects opened  to  our  mental  vision  beyond  the  firave — when  the  artifi- 
cial distinctions  of  time  shall  be  ol)Iiterated— «homd  make  us  think  meanly 
of  the  ineoualities  of  mortal  life :  for  they  must,  at  the  latest,  soon  pass 
away ;  and  should  lead  us,  instead  of  indulging  fretfulness  or  discontent 
under  present  privations  or  even  injustice,  to  direct  the  best  of  our  ener- 
gies to  the  attainment  of  that  holy  character,  without  which  the  wise  and 
refined  cannot  enter  heaven,  and  having  which,  the  poor  and  the  un- 
polished, the  illiterate  will  meet  with  a  reception  none  the  less  glorious 
and  blessed. 

W.  G. 


*  "The  spares  and  temptations  of  Tice,  are  what  render  the  present  world  peculiarly  fit 
to  be  a  state  of  discipline  to  those  who  will  preserve  their  integrity ;  because  they  render 
heing  upon  our  guard,  resolution,  and  the  denial  of  our  passions,  necessary  in  order  to 
that  ead.'*— J9tt^ler'«  Analogy* 
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The  following  is  a  copjr  of  a  handbill  published  by  a  clergyman  for  the 
guidance  of  his  parishioners : — 

"  OcKBR  Hill  Lent  Servioes. — ^The  parish  priest  of  Ocker  Hill  af- 
fectionately reminds  his  parishioners  and  other  members  of  the  conerega- 
tion  of  St.  Mark's,  of  the  return  of  the  church's  sacred  season  of  Lent : 
and  of  the  solemn  duties  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  repentance  towards 
Ood,  which  are  especially  connected  with  this  season. 

He  purposes,  God  willing,  to  aid  them  in  these  important  duties  by 
affording  them,  as  in  former  years,  extra  opportunities  for  public  prayer 
and  worship,  and  by  bringing  before  them  from  the  pulpit  the  following 
subjects : — 

''Ash  Wednesday,  morning,  at  eleven,  'Fasting.'  The  Scriptural 
sanction  for  it ;  the  manner,  motive,  and  design  of  it ;  the  reward  pro- 
mised to  it.  Matthew  vi.  17, 18. — Evening,  at  seven,  *  Watching  with 
Jesus.'   Matthew  xzvi.  40,  41. 

^  First  Sunday  evening  in  Lent,  Feb.  39th.  '  Abraham  an  Example 
of  Self-denial.'   Genesis  xxii.  9, 10. 

"  Second  Sunday  evening,  March  7th.   '  Repentance.'   Matt.  iii.  2. 

''Third  Sunday  evening,  March  14th.  'Tbe  I)uty  and  Necessity  of 
Repentance.'   Joel  ii.  12, 18. 

"  Fourth  Sunday  evening,  March  21st.  '  Man's  unwillingness  to  Re- 
pent.'  Jeremiah  viii.  4,  7. 

"  Fifth  Sunday  evening,  March  28th.  *  A  Scripture  Portrait  of  a  True 
Penitent.'   Luke  vii.  37,  38. 

"  Sixth  Sunday  evening,  April  4th.  '  The  Example  of  Christ  Jesus.' 
Phfllipians  ii.  6. 

"  Good  Friday,  morning,  at  eleven.  '  The  Contrite  Spirit  God's  Abode.' 
Isaiah  IviL  16.— Evening,  at  seven.  'The  Atonement.'  Lamentations 
L12. 

"  The  litany  will  also  be  said  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  during 
Lent,  (except  Good  Friday,)  at  nine  in  the  morning ;  and  Evening  Prayer 
at  eignt  in  the  evening.  During  Holy  Week  there  will  be  MomiDg 
Prayer  at  nine,  and  Evening  Prayer  at  eight  every  day,  except  Friday 
and  Saturday. 

•"THUS  SAITH  THE  LORD :  he  that,  beinff  often  reproved,  har- 
deneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  tnat  without  remedy/ 
—Proverbs  xxix.  1.   '  He  ^at  covereth  nis  sins  shall  not  prosper;  but 
whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy.' — Prov.  xxviii.  13. 
"LIONEL  W.  STANTON, 

"  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ocker  Hill. 

"  February  21st>  1852." 
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The  Tut  of  Experience;  ar^  the  Voluntary  Principle  in  the  United  States.  Bf 
Joan  Howard  HiiiToir,  M.A. 

This  book  Is  one  of  the  series  of  **  The  Library  for  the  Times."  The  name  of  the 
anther  is  a  ^arantee  for  clearness  of  statement,  closeness  of  argument  and  integrity  of 
purpose.  If  it  meet  with  the  sacoess  it  deserves,  it  will  hare  a  very  wide  drculatioa. 

The  reasoning  of  this  little  treatise  is  of  a  kind  to  hiterest  and  satisfy  a  large  class  of 
inqnirers.  Many  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  inTestigation  of  abstract  principles,  will 
We  be  convinced  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  Acts,  ibs  a  specimen  of  what  a  work 
sboold  be  foanded  on  such  a  basis,  it  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 

The  writer  has  done  well  to  select  America  as  his  field  of  discussion.  There  the  Es- 
tablishment system  had  a  full,  fiur  trial,  and  was  at  length  abandoned  for  its  inefficiency. 
The  voluntary  plan  which  has  come  in  its  stead  has  so  completely  Justified  its  superior- 
itj,  that  the  moat  sceptical  objectors  have  been  converted  into  its  warmest  friends.  The 
slowest  to  believe  have  yielded  to  the  power  of  overwhelming  evidence. 

The  NoTico^formietf  who  is  armed  with  the  statistics  of  Mr.  £.  Babies  on  yolun- 
taryism  in  our  own  country,  and  with  Mr.  Hinton's,  showing  of  the  same  question  on 
American  ground,  need  not  fear  the  strongest  attacks  of  State-Churchism.  If  we  do 
not  mistake,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  book  which  is  suited  to  the  English  mind.  We  con* 
fideotly  recommend  it  to  all,  especially  to  the  young  men  of  our  time. 

We  have  only  to  expross  our  hearty  sympathy  with  the  closing  words  of  the  volume : 
*'Such  is  the  lesson  which  has  long  been  taught  by  theory,  and  is  now  taught  by  expe- 
rience. May  the  world,  and,  above  all,  may  our  country,  have  the  wisdom  to  profit 
by  it" 


The  Sleeper  AroueetL   By  E.  A.  Pbargb.   London :  John  Snow. 

"  The  Qlorg  ef  Young  Men  ;  "  a  Sermon  ddieered  in  Pendleton  Independent  Chapa, 
on  the  occaeion  of  the  death  qf  Robert  Needham,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  £.  A. 
Pbarcb.    London:  John  Snow. 

Tbb  former  of  these  two  little  works,  is  especially  adapted  to  arouse  Christians  in 
general  from  a  state  of  lethargy;  whilst  the  latter  is  espedally  adapted  to  young  men, 
tad  presents  a  noble  example  for  their  imitation.  We  wirii  the  author  in  these  and  hia 
other  efforts  of  usefulness  the  success  he  eminently  deserves. 


Vie  and  Ahuee ;  or^  Right  and  Wrong,  in  the  Relatione  qf  Labour,  qf  Capitatg 
Machinery f  and  Land,   By  William  M'Combib.   London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Tbis  is  an  extraordinary  little  volume,  consisting  of  a  lengthened  pre&tory  disquisi- 
tion, developing  in  more  sdontlflc  order  the  principles  advocated  In  the  two  fbUovdng 
Lectures. 

These  Lectures  are  on  ''Social  Economy,"  and  " Modem  Society;"  and  grapple,  with 
much  force  and  clearness,  with  some  of  ^oee  social  questions  now  forcing  themselves 
into  notice.  The  whole  science  of  sociology  is  so  young  and  immature,  that  we  may 
be  excused  iSrom  too  hasty  a  consent  to  any  theories  d  labour  and  of  capital,  and  especially 
the  settlement  of  landed  interest.  Nevertheless,  we  can  honestly  commend  this  volume, 
as  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind,  and  calculated  to  awaken  an  enlightened  attention  to 
some  of  the  moat  difficult  questions  of  the  age. 
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The  SeUpse  of  Faith,   London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Ws  often  hear  of    the  coming  man/'  but  ha^e  never  seen  him  yet ;  we  have  eqoaDj 
required  the  coming  book ;  and  here  it  in !    We  have  nothing  else  to  angnrer  its  pnrpoMy  i 
— to  meet  the  pious  infidelity  of  our  spiritualized  sceptics : — Newman,  Parker,  and  i 
tribe.   The  work  before  us,  is  plainly  by  a  practised  hand,  it  combines  these  two  ran  ' 
qualities,  finish  and  power;  and  it  finishes  off  the  spiritualicert.   We  predict  for  it  a 
very  extensive  circulation,  and  earnestly  commend  it  to  all  thoughtful  young  men; 
every  student  for  the  ministry  should  have  a  copy  of  it.    We  can  only  at  preaent  gire 
this  slight  notice,  but  hope  hereafter  to  present  those  suggestions  to  oar  readers  which 
this  invaluable,  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  may  awaken  in  our  own  niadi* 
The  author  has  modestly  hidden  his  name,  but  the  work  will  not  be  hidden. 


Morning ;  or,  Darkneis  and  lAght.  By  the  Bev.  OxoMB  B.  Scott.   London:  J. 
NisbettandCo. 

This  litUe  book,  addressed  '<To  the  Church  of  the  living  Gk)d,"  is  a  book  lior  the 
heart  Where  there  are  devout  feelings  and  warm  aspirations  towards  the  Sa?iov,  it 
will  be  welcome,  and  where  these  are  low  and  cold,  it  will  revive  them,  as  its  aim  ii  to 

fix  the  readers  ardent  thoughts  on  him  alone,  who  loved  the  Church  and  gave  himidf 
for  it.  It  presents  Christ  as  the  true  helpec  in  every  condition,  both  of  the  indiTidoal 
believer  and  of  the  Church  generally,.fr6m  the  blinding  darkness,"  through  "  the 
darkness  dispersing,"  until the  morning  begins,"  and  at  length  shines  forth  in  the  foil 
blase  of  the  perfect  day."  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  give  under  headings  of  which 
tome  have  been  indicated  by  our  inverted  commas,  a  short  practical  illustration  of  t«o 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  adaptation  of  Christ  to  the  varied  experience  of 
the  Christian  is  set  forth,  and  each  illustration  is  closed  by  a  few  lines  of  sacred  ?er» 
As  a  whole  it  is  nicely  done,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  sickly  sentimentaliM 
which  has  generally  characterized  productions  of  this  nature,  and  the  printer  has  doM 
what  lay  in  his  power  to  make  it  attractive.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  those  «ha 
tiy  to  do  good  through  the  Post-Office.   It  is  jost  the  thing  to  be  enclosed  in  a  lettff. 


I. 


CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

"  Profb  all  thinob  ;  hold  past  that  vmicH  IS  GOOD."  1  Thess.  12. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OP  INSPIRATION,  AS  MAINTAINED  IN 
THE  SCRIPTURES  THEMSELVES. 

In  oonsidermg  the  authority  and  meanmg  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  is 
oeeessary  to  decide  in  what  light  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  sacred;  and 
in  what  respect  they  are  human  productions.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  perceive  now  great  a  regard  we  should  pay  to  the  authority  of  these 
initings;  whether,  after  learning  from  their  general  character  and  tend- 
ency, that  they  are  in  scope  and  purpose  Divine;  we  are  still  at  liberty 
to  reject  or  modify  such  jmrts  of  these  books,  as  may  not  conform  to  our 
IRt»ent  views  of  what  is  reasonable.  A  laxity  of  view  on  this  subiect, 
will  influence  very  greatly  the  system  of  reli^ous  doctrines  we  shall  oraw 
from  these  sacred  records.  Since  after  oertam  points  are  very  clearly  es- 
tablished, as  contained  in  these  books ;  tiie  reply  may  be,  that  in  general 
the  writings  are  very  good ;  but  the  authors,  being  fdlible  men,  have 
speculated  too  far,  on  certain  facts  of  which  they  were  competent  wit- 
nesses :  being  yery  honest  men,  but  sometimes  mistaken  in  their  reason- 
ings and  conclusions.  So  then  we  should  have  to  correct  this  written 
TaADmoN,  8y  ths  Biblb  op  reason.  That  the  validity  of  certain  pas- 
^ges,  may  sometimes  be  properly  canvassed,  by  the  laws  of  criticism  and 
historical  evidence,  no  one  will  deny :  but  the  question  is,  whether  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  which  in  general  is  admitted, — ^whether  it  is  in  all  res- 
pects a  safe  guide ;  and  the  opinions  actually  recorded  are  true  and  au- 
thoritative. That  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  require  no 
special  inspiration  is  veiy  oovious ;  namely,  much  that  is  historical :  ex- 
cept such  history  as  the  writers  could  not  obtain  from  monuments  or  from 
personal  acquaintance ;  as  the  history  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 

But  even  historically  considered,  this  book,  must  have  been  so  written 
juider  superior  guidance,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  those  facts  which 
lead  to  a  common  purpose,  fulfilled  before  the  account  doses. 

We  may  here  notice  some  of  those  opinions  respecting  inspiration, 
^^gainst  wmch  we  think  it  necessary  to  guard  diose  who  accept  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

"The  great  Founder  of  our  religion,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "left  no 
'^rds  or  written  memorialS|  respecting  the  end  and  object  of  his  mission, 
VOL.  u.  I  2 
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for  fhe  infonnation  of  posterity."  Bo  these  men  pretend  to  say,  that 
it  was  not  part  of  our  Lord's  scheme  to  have  a  written  memorial  of  his 
life  and  purpose ;  and  if  not  how  could  he  become  in  any  general  sense  a 
Teacher  f  *^  It  was  not/'  adds  the  same  writer,  ''till  considerably  after 
the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christy  that  any  regular  and 
authentic  accounts  were  published ;  and  even  then,  not  any  exprm 
etmwxmon  from  himy  but  to  gratify  the  desire  of  proselytes,  the  evange- 
lical histories  were  compiled."  Now  who  knows  that  these  men  had  not 
an  express  commission  r  Besides,  is  it  not  implied  in  their  very  office  ^- 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ?  Was 
it  only  during  the  apostles'  lifetime,  that  these  truths  would  be  useful  to 
mankind  ?  reter  tdfter  speaking  of  his  exertions  during  his  life,  says, 
''  Moreover  I  will  endeavour,  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease,  to 
have  these  things  always  in  remembrance." — (2  Pet.  i.  15.)  Beferring 
to  other  writings  of  ^^apostolical  authority,"  the  same  author  asserts,  that 
''  nothing  but  the  prophecies  contained  in  those  writings,  together  with  a 
few  passages  professedly  penned  from  immediate  inspiration,  appear  to  be 
strictly  speaking  of  Divine  authority."  But  what  is  meant  bv  "aposdes," 
are  they  not  persons  who  are  sent;  and  what  thw  say  in  tnis  capadtff, 
is  a  message ^/irom  the  person  who  sends  them?  It,  therefore,  the  apostles, 
as  such,  say  what  is  not  of  Divine  authority,  they  are  dishonest  men :  bat 
their  epistles  are  written  in  the  character  of  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ;  and, 
Aerefore,  either  the  doctrines  which  these  contain  are  Divine,  or  ike  wri- 
ters are  impostors;  having  forged  the  signature  and  authority  of  Jesos 
Christ 

We  are  told  indeed  the  astonishing  &ct,  that  ''the  epistles  breathe  a 
tnilv  Christian  and  evangelical  spirit,'' which  is  a  great  compliment  for  a 
modem  commentator,  to  pay  to  the  apostles.  But  further,  ''diat  the 
writers  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  that  plenary  degree  of  inspiratioD, 
they  do  not  exact  that  blind  and  implicit  acquiescence  in  their  opinions, 
which  is  at  present  conceived  essential  to  the  exercise  of  apostohcal  au- 
thority." It  is  true  the  apostles  do  not  arrogate  anything;  they  leare 
arrogance,  to  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  later  lights :  neither  is  there 
any  arrogance  in  being  inspired :  it  may  De  and  is  associated  with  great 
humility : — ''to  me  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  is  this  grace 
given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Grentiles,  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ."  But  that  the  apostles  claimed  such  authority,  as  divinely  in- 
structed teachers,  we  shall  afterwards  fully  shew:  and  that  thev  in^ted 
on  the  acquiescence  of  their  hearers,  in  their  Christian  teaching  is  equallj 
evident: — "but  though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  odier 
gospel  unto  you,  than  that  which  we  nave  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  again,  if  any  man  preach  any  odier 
gospel  unto  you,  than  that  which  ye  have  receivea,  let  him  be  accursed.'* 
— (Gal.  i.  8,  9.)  And  this  was  in  reference  to  certain  erroneous  opnioDB, 
which  false  teachers  had  introduced  into  the  Gralatian  Church. 

We  are  told  further,  that  the  "  Christian  religion  existed  long  before 
P^vl  wrote  his  celebrated  epistles :  and  it  is  doing  Christianity  mightf 
wrong,  to  deduce  Jrom  those  epistles  an  abstruse  system  of  specula^ 
theology y  and  to  pronounce  that  system  essential  to  Ghriiitiamty.  llieolo- 
giaas  el  this  class  are  very  desirous  of  removing  the  epistles^  or  of  aoftaD- 
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ing  their  meaning :  and  certainly  we  shall  do  Paul  wrong,  to  deduce 
''speenlatire  theology"  from  his  writings ;  for  they  are  eminently  practi- 
cal, but  €fffore&  praetiee  on  the  ground*  of  doctrine.  Whilst  a  reierenoe 
to  the  Chnstianity  which  suhsisted  before  these  were  written,  is  very  un- 
fertunate;  since  we  can  now  understand  nothing  of  this  Ghristiauity,  but 
from  these  epistles.  Nay,  the  Catholics  would  support  superstition  on  the 
▼eiy  ground  of  this  rationalism,  for  they  tell  us  that  we  must  not  rely  on 
the  written  Scriptures,  but  on  the  Christianity  which  existed  befm'e  them, 
and  which  is  recorded  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

Have  our  rationalists  any  tradition  then  from  which  we  may  understand 
the  Christian  religion,  apart  from  the  apostolic  writings?   Does  not  the 
writer  we  are  quoting,  evidently  imply,  toat  the  epistles  contain  something 
▼hieh  did  not  belong  to  the  Christianity  of  those  Churches  to  which  they 
were  written?    And  that  we  should  be  misled  by  the  speculations  of 
Paul?   But  were  not  the  writers  of  the  epistles  frequently  the  very  per- 
WQ8  who  also  had  given  the  oral  teaching ^  and  planted  Christianity  among 
the  persons  to  whom  thev  wrote  ?      Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  (by 
fetter)  the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  (by  word  of  mouth,)  which 
ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved, 
if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you." — (1  Cor.  xv.  1,  2.) 
Now  who  M  a  better  judge  of  the  previous  Christianity  than  Paul  hiniself^ 
who  taught  it?   Whilst  the  people  would  know  whether  there  was  any 
difference  between  his  sermons  and  his  letters.   So  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  he  refers  to  his  previous  teaching,    for  our  Gospel  came 
not  unto  you  in  word  only," — and  ye  became  followers  of  us  and  of  the 
Lord,  having  received  the  word," — for  our  exhortation  was  not  of  de- 
ceit,**— "when  ye  received  the  word  of  god,  which  ye  heard  of  us, 
ye  received  it,  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word 
Ood"   It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  talk  about  a  previous  Christianity,  as 
i  it  were  something  different  to  what  the  epistles  contain ;  since  these 
epistles  are  the  omy  records  of  the  opinions  of  those  men,  who  fret 
panted  Christiamtv.   "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle." 
"--(2  Thess.  ii.  16.)   Here  the  apostle  puts  his  preaching  and  writing  on 
the  same  footing;  and  we  can  now  judge  of  his  sermons  only  by  his  let- 
"And  if  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that 
nian,  and  have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet 
oonnt  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother."— (2  Thess. 
^  14.)   '^Now  I  praise  you,  brethren,  that  ye  remember  me  in  all  thinp, 
®d  keep  the  ordinances,  as  I  delivered  them  unto  you." — (1  Cor.  xi.  S.) 

80  fer  are  we  from  being  at  liberty  to  suppose  any  extravagance,  in 
Paul's  writings,  as  compared  with  the  gospel  previously  received;  that  he 
^rts  iu  his  epistle  to  those  who  could  make  the  comparison,    we  write 
other  things  unto  you,  than  what  ye  read  or  acknowledge,  and  I 
^8t  ye  shall  acknowledge  even     the  end."— (2  Cor.  i.  13.) 

Whatever  remarks,  therefore,  tend  to  disparage  the  authority  of  the 
epi8tle9,  do  so  far,  discredit  Christianity  itself,  and  loosen  its  foundationB. 

And  what  is  the  reason  for  the  unfounded  assertion,  that  these  writings 
^  general  and  as  a  whole  are  not  inspired?  It  is  chiefly  because  they 
contain  doctrines  which  hardly  comport  with  rationalistic  views :  hence 
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the  evangelical  histories  or  gospels  are  appealed  to :  which,  indeed^  are 
eyidently  introductory,  and  contain  the  primary  stage  of  this  retigioo;  its 
introductory  facU^  on  the  basis  of  which  the  apostles  have  reimd  the 
saperstructnre  of  doctrines,  in  explanation  of  those  fieusts. 

The  writer,  whose  views  of  apostolical  authori^  we  have  now  beea 
considering,  prefers  Paul  to  the  others,  because  or  the  liberaliW  of  opi- 
nions on  matters  of  Jewish  ritual :  and  with  a  little  trimming,  he  seems 
to  think  that  Paul  may  be  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  the  evangelical 
historians.  Now  it  happens  that  those  historians  have  given  the  rude  and 
childish  staple  of  their  experience,  honestly  exhibiting  their  own  folly  and 
simplicity,  m>m  which,  in  a  great  measure,  they  becune  free,  on  and  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost. 

But the  style"  of  this  great  apostle"  (Paul,)  we  are  told,  is  ^'hanh, 
abrupt,  vehement,  and  highly  rhetoncal yet  with  2l proper  aUotwmee 
for  tne  oriental  magnificence  of  diction,— even  those  passages  which  m 
hard  to  be  understw>d,  respecting  the  (Ugnity  of  Christ's  nature,  and  the 
value  of  that  saarifice  which  he  offered  upon  the  cross,  are  perfectly  le- 
concilable  with  t^e  more  plain  and  simple  representations  of  the  evange- 
lical historians."*  It  is  not  so  much  that  theee  are  hard  to  be  understood 
as  that  they  are  unpalatable. 

But  who  18  to  judge  what  is  the  proper  allowance,"  to  be  made  for  this 
supposed  extravagance,  or  to  deddethat  Paul  was  not  equally  a  messenger 
of  Christ,  and  with  as  much  authority  as  the  writers  of  the  gospels?  All 
this  shews  plainly  that  it  is  only  by  assumption,  that  the  strictly  Dirine 
authority  of  the  epistles  is  denied,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a  bald  and 
meaere  system  of  mutilated  Christianity. 

Having  shewn  thus,  in  a  general  introductory  manner,  in  opposition  to 
reckless  assertions,  that  the  apostles  as  such  do  claim  to  be  inspired,  and 
that  their  epistles  are  the  only  authoritative  records  of  primitive  Chiist- 
ianity,  being  letters  of  direction,  reproof,  command,  and  instruction,  to  the 
earUest  Churches :  we 

I.  May  notice  more  in  order,  the  general  inspiration  of  the  Serqfturet, 
implied  and  expressed  in  the  Bible  itself. 

1.  And  first  we  may  observe,  that  the  arguments  previously  used,  to 
shew  that  the  Bible  is  from  6od,t  because  of  the  superiority  of  what  it 
contains,  to  anything  which  human  reason  or  philosophy  when  unassisted, 
has  discovered,  that  this  is  a  proof  of  Divine  inspiration.  For  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Bible  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  oe  accounted  for  by  the 
character  and  abiUty  of  the  individual  writers. 

This  contrast  between  the  natural  training  of  the  authors  and  the  in- 
structions they  have  conveyed, — ^between  these  and  the  education  and  re- 
sults in  natural  writers,  is  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,l  Cor.  i.l9 — 30. 
Now  whatever  proves,  that  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  human  produc- 
tion, that  it  is  too  great  and  good  for  human  pu]^x)se  and  genius,  proTes 
also,  that  it  is  inspired.  And  this  also  is  imphed  in  the  apostolic  argu- 
ment just  referred  to. 

2.  Secondly,  not  only  does  the  distinction  between  these  men's  writings 

•    Eflsay  on  Christianity/'  in  "  Eswys  Phikwophical,  Hfetorieal,  and  litorary."  Two 
yola.   Published  anonymously,  but  ascribed  to  the  Key.  Thomas  Belaham,  author  of  a 
Paraphrase  and  Translation  of  Paul's  Epistles." 

t  Article  I.;  The  Bible  and  the  Pifople,  January,  1862. 
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and  those  of  others,  prove  them  not  strictly  to  be  the  original  authors  ^ 
bat  the  difPerence  between  the  apostles,  before  and  after  Pentecost,  is  an 
instance  of  Divine  illumination.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  in- 
fliffht  which  the  first  preachers  had  respecting  the  claims  and  kingdom  of 
Chnst,  during  his  sojourn,  and  after  his  resurrection.  Nay,  we  find  the 
Saviour  himself  say  me,  ^'0  fools  and  slow  of  heart,  to  tielieve  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoLen ;  ought  not  the  Christ  to  have  suffered  the^ 
things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the 
propnets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  con- 
cerning himself."  ''Then  opened  he  their  understandings,  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures." — (Luke  zziv.  25 — 27,  46.)  Now  it  is 
certain,  that  the  light  which  our  Lord  threw  on  these  subjects^  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  is  not  rbcordei>  in  tbb  oospels  ;  which  are  written  as 
jdain  historical  &ct8 :  and,  therefore,  this  more  intimate  instruction,  is 
other  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  and  epistles,  or  is  lost  unto  the 
voKLD.  But  this  instruction  partook  of  the  nature  of  supernatural 
cmunication,  and  was  completed  by  the  subsequent  bestowment  of  the 

3.  Contrast  the  apostles'  writings  on  Christianity  with  those  of  the 
arij  iathers,  who  not  having  divine  illumination,  but  having  the  New 
Testament  instruction,  were  warped  in  their  judgment,  bv  the  philosophy 
8D<i  superstition  of  the  age.  An  English  reader  need  only  looK  into  I)r. 
Middleton's  book  on  miracles  to  be  convinced  that  men,  even  with  the 
a<lvantage  of  apostolical  teaching,  could  produce  nothing  equal  to  the 
Bible,  but  coula  only  disfigure  Christianity  by  absurd  fancies :  whilst  it  is 
only  as  the  gospel  1ms  become  more  and  more  the  master  influence  of  the 
age,  and  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  the  gathering  clouds  of  human  igno- 
nmce,  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  teachings  of  this  book :  must 
gradualfy  educate  the  world  up  to  its  own  level.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  early  Christian  writers,  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
^  as  obvious  as  between  a  lead  and  a  silver  shilling;  between  a  copper  and 
&  gold  sovereira.  The  counterfeit  makes  the  genuine  manifest.  We  can 
explain  the  difference,  only  by  supposing  the  mspiration  of  the  apostles. 
And  so  fkr  we  have  noticed,  oy  way  of  three  preliminary  observations. 

4.  Fourthly,  we  may  notice,  direct  Bible  statements  on  this  subject. 
Both  respecting  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

First,  the  Old  Testament.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  direct 
inspiration  is  required  only  for  those  facts  and  teachings,  which  were  be- 
yond historical  evidence  and  research. 

Ezra  would  not  need  Divine  inspiration  to  record  his  return  from  capti- 
^tj :  but  the  whole  movement  is  evidently  regarded  as  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence ;  and  all  the  Jewish  history  has  a  relio^ious  bearing,  as 
1)eing  the  ark  of  the  true  God,  carried  along  through  the  aarkness  of  ages, 
pointing  out  die  line  of  approach  bv  which  the  true  oracle,  ^'  the 
Word,"  and  the  Great  High  Pnest  should  draw  nigh  for  the  instruction 
salvation  of  the  world.  Hence  the  outline  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
^  a  direct  Divine  arrangement,  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Jews,  as  a  temporary  beacon  light.  And  all  these  things  are  employed 
aiiterwards,  by  the  apostles  and  our  Saviour,  as  indications  or  types  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.   For  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder* 
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nessy  even  so,  wbb  the  Son  of  Man  lifted  up.  The  entire  Epistle  to  Ike 
Hemws  enters  into  this  aniJogj. 

All  the  prophecies  are  given,  with  a  thus  saith  the  Lord and  these 
together  with  the  types,  or  indicative  circnmstanoes,  in  Jewish  historji 
form  the  strictly  teaching  or  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Old  Testament:  and 
are  evidently  regarded  as  from  Divine  direction. 

Whilst  the  histories  are  such  as  relate  to  the  general  spiritual  interesti 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  connexion  with  the  future  Messiah :  and  these  hi»* 
tones  are  interlaced  with  professedly  Divine  prophecies. 

But  further,  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  refer  to  these  books  as  of  saend 
authoritv ;  and  distinguish  between  them  and  the  traditions  of  men.  Our 
Lord  tells  the  Jews  to  search  the  Scriptures;  and  they  knew  and  know 
still,  what  were  so  regarded  by  them,  and  confirmed  by  his  authoritj. 
Moses  is  often  appealed  to,  which  includes  the  first  five  books :  Joshua  begins 
with  Divine  appointment,  and  the  same  direction  is  assumed  throughoot: 
whilst  "Samuel  and  all  the  prophets"  have  "likewise  foretold  of  tim 
days.''  "  These  are  the  words  wnich  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  jet 
with  you,  that  all  thin^  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me."— (Lake 
xziv.  44.) 

So  that  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  instructive  or  religious  parts,  stricdy 
so  called,  lays  claim  to  inspiration ;  whilst  many  of  the  books  by  nasML 
and  the  Scriptures  in  general,  as  the  recognized  sacred  books,  are  endorm 
by  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Secondly.  The  New  Testament  has  still  more  obvious  claims  to  inspi* 
ration. 

This  doctrine  is  boldly  condemned  by  such  writers  as  the  one  we  hm 
already  quoted :  it  being,  according  to  him,  a  "  veiy  erroneous  notktt," 
"that  the  sacred  writings  were  composed  under  the  immediate  inflaenos 
of  Divine  inspiration ;  a  notion,"  says  he,  "  highly  improbable  in  itself, 
plainly  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  wnoUy  destitate  of 

5 roof,  except  such  as  may  be  derived  from  a  gross  perversion  of  a  few 
etached  passages."  "  The  apostles,"  he  adds,  "  never  pretended,  Hks 
the  impostor  Mahommed,  that  their  writings  were  dictated  by  the  angd 
Oabriei.  They  were,  indeed,  witnesses,  faithful  and  true,  who  had  m 
best  opportunity  of  being  informed  of  the  facts  .which  they  asserted :  M 
the  testimony  they  gave  to  the  truth  or  Christianity,  was  to  aD  intents 
and  purposes,  a  human  testimony."  Now  when  it  is  said  that  the  aposdes 
gave  their  testimon;^  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  it  should  be  hams  m 
mind,  that  their  testimony  is  the  only  Christianity  we  know  of:  and  if 
these  are,  indeed,  honest  men,  capable  of  bearing  testimony  to  a  fact,  ibej 
are  eapable  of  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  fact  of  their  own  inspiration, 
and  the  Divine  authority  of  their  teaching :  which  testimony  they  do 
bear,  as  is  obvious  from  the  instances  already  cited  in  the  commencement 
and  will  be  more  fully  evident  from  what  we  have  to  advance  as  to  the 
general  tenor  of  their  instructions. 

And  we  may  further  observe  here,  that  instead  of  their  inspiration  be- 
ing occasional,  and  confined  to  a  few  things,  the  subjects  respecting  lAeA 
they  were  not  inspired,  ARB  Di8TiNOUiSHfii>  as  Szcbptioks  wnos 
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Ite  infltaDfle^  in  1  Gor.  which  the  ^rasde 
and  anthoratire  taaeher,  he  teUa  his  readers,  chap.  yvL  6,hj  way  of  exoe^ 
HoOf  ^bttt  I  speak  this  by  permiflsion,  and  not  oy  commandment eri- 
dfiotlj  implying,  that  his  usual  mode  of  speaking  was  with  more  abeolnte 
wthori^;  an^  therefore,  when  he  did  not  make  this  exception,  he  leaves 
it  to  be  fairly  understood,  that  he  speaks  by  commandment. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that  the  apostles  should  assert  their  inspiration  on 
erery  occasion,  and  for  every  statement :  the  character  in  whicn  they  dic- 
tate their  episfles,  is  evident  enouffh  from  the  style  which  they  assume  at 
the  commencement,  and  which  tney  implv  all  along.  That  man  who 
commences  a  letter  as  an  authorised  ambassador,  and  jet  says,  with* 
ont  warning,  what  is  not  contained  in  his  inttrvistions^  is  a  lying  im- 
postor. 

We  may  here  also  state,  what  we  mean  by  inspiration;  not  necessarily 
the  very  words  from  God,  but  the  thoughts  and  generd  directions :  for 
though  we  are  told  of  words  which  the  Holy  Ohost  teaches,  these  may 
neao,  reasonings  or  ar^punents,  {proofs  from  Divine  authority,  instead  of 
hunan  reason.  And  this  Divine  instruction  would  extend  to  a  thorough 
hmhdge  of  the  subject,  which  would  leave  room  for  a  diversified  way 
of  treating  it,  acoordmg  to  the  taste  of  the  teacher,  and  the  circumstances 
lod  prejudices  of  the  teamers.  Just  as  a  man  having  learnt  a  science 
veU,  can  instruct  with  certainty,  but  is  not  confined  to  stereotyped  ex- 
pressions. Or,  as  several  persons^  being  witnesses  of  the  same  met,  may 
each  describe  it  in  his  own  stvle :  which  accounts  for  the  personal  diver- 
aities  amongst  the  writers,  wnilst  their  doctrine,  is  proveaUly  drawn  from 
a  higher  source.  Hence  also  the  arguments  wnich  are  employed,  are  not 
to  prove  doctrines  absolutely ;  but  merely  to  convey  them,  in  a  manner 
aoited  to  remove  the  present  prejudices  of  the  persons  addressed :  whilst 
others,  who  have  not  such  preiudices,  are  not  to  look  at  these  arguments, 
which  are  an  unsuitable  moae  of  conveyance,  in  their  case;  but  to  the 
conclusions  actuaUy  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  which  rest  not  on  argu- 
ment, but  on  revelation  and  apostolical  authority. 

And  whilst  we  are  told,  that  the  apostles  were  competent  witnesses  of 
tACTs,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  bare  facts  finmld  tewh  us  vert 
LITTLE.  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  in  themselves  prove  nothing : 
they  are  confined  to  the  simple  fact,  that  such  a  person  aid  die  and  nse 
again:  but  they  do  not  prove  what  he  died  for,  nor  that  we  like  him  shall 
nse,  any  more  than  that  we  shall  be  crucified :  we  want,  therefore,  more 
than  &cts,  namely,  explanation  or  a  system  of  doctrines  \  and  if  the 
apostles  are  not  competent  to  give  us  this,  they  might  as  wdl  say  nothing: 
but  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  Gkxl's  purposes  in  Christ,  except  God 
or  Christ  told  them ;  and,  therefore,  if  thejr  are  not  in  a  position  to  teU 
tis  authoritatively,  the  truths  which  constitute  Ghristiamty,  their  testi- 
mony to  these  facts  is  utterly  worthless  as  a  matter  of  practical  gxudance. 
It  is  exactly  the  teaching  or  doctrinal  part  which  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence ;  and  this  they  could  give  by  no  inference,  nor  eve  witnessing,  but 
%  inspiration.  To  this  thejr  do  pretend }  and  if  we  brieve  them  in  any« 
thino;  we  must  in  this  \  and  if  anything  they  have  recorded  is  of  value,  it 
B  wbat  they  record  not  as  mere  eye-witnesses  of  outward  actions,  but  as 
i&wardly  enlightened  respecting  the  meaning  of  these  actions.  The 
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fature  state,  judgment,  final  resurrection,  (ftc.,  are  not  facts  of  Chrb- 
tian  history,  but  prophetic  truths,  not  seen  but  believed. 

First  then,  as  to  the  gospels ;  how  do  we  know,  that  there  was  any 
supernatural  direction  in  compiling  them 7  ''I  will  pray  the  Father  and 
he  shall  give  yon  another  comforter,"  even  the  Spirit  of  truth." — (John 
xiv.  16, 17.)  He  shall  testify  of  me :  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness 
because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning." — (John  xv.  26,  37.) 
Here  then  are  two  sources  of  knowledge,  being  eye  witnesses  of  the  facts, 
and  having  the  Spirit  to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  facts,  ^'He  shall 
testify  of  me,"  that  is,  teach  more  than  you  can  learn  oj  merely  knowing 
me  after  the  flesh;  for  if  this  were  all,  they  would  want  no  interpreter. 
And  thus  the  aposUes  were  prepared  to  do  more  than  record  their  own 
remembrances,  which  are  in  the  gospel ;  they  could  further  preach  what 
they  were  ignorant  of,  even  afiber  the  resurrection,  namely,  tiie  spiritual 
nature  of  Gnrist's  kingdom.  For  when  they  were  assembled  together, 
''they  asked  of  him  saying, Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kiogp> 
dom  to  Israel  7  "  as  also  in  Luke  zxiv.  21,  we  read,  that  the  disciples  not 
knowing  the  Saviour,  said,  with  evident  disappointment, ''  but  we  trusted 
that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  And  what  is 
the  answer,  recorded  in  the  Acts  i.  7, 8,  when  they  enquire,  whether  even 
now,  in  these  apparent  desperate  circumstances,  he  would  restore  the  king* 
dom  to  Israel7  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  seasons  which  tbs 
Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power :"  u  you  have  notlung  to  do  with 
any  national  questions,  but  with  a  more  important  work,  and  ''  ye  shaD 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shal 
be  witnesses  of  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judsea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  tbe  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  Now,  at  present^  they  were 
TBRT  INCOMPETENT  WITNESSES,  though  they  had  seen  all  that  could  be 
seen :  for  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  what  had  taken  phce, 
and,  therefore,  oould  not  preach  anything  about  it. 

But  see  their  minds  opened  and  their  tongues  unloosed,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost!  Whence  tne  difference 7  Plainly  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  which  was  to  guide  them  into  all  truth :  both  giving  accuracy  to 
their  remembrances  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teachings,  so  securing  the  troth 
of  the  four  Gospels;  and  also  explaining  the  real  value  and  meaning  of 
that  saying, — I  lay  down  my  ufe  for  my  friends."  For  all  tim^  horn- 
ever,  they  were  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  till  endued  with  power  from  on 
high." — f Luke  zxiv.  49.)  And  in  reference  to  their  subsequent  pfeaching, 
our  Lora  tells  them,  ''it  is  not  tb  that  speak:,  but  the  Holt 
Ghost." — (Mark  xiii.  11.)  ''  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send,  re- 
ceiveth  me."— (John  xiii,  29.)  Now  those  whom  Christ  sent  were 
apostles,  and  those  who  as  apostles,  wrote  in  his  name,  as  under  lua  direc- 
tion and  by  his  authority :  and  the  general  means  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  teach  with  such  certainty  is  thus  explained, ''  the  Comforter 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bnng  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever 
I  have  said  unto  you." — (John  xiv.  2o.)  in  this  we  have  a  security  for 
the  gospels,  and  a  provision  for  the  epistles,  as  well  as  for  oral  instructioD. 
Whust  if  we  turn  to  the  epistles  themselves  diere  is  abundant  additionsl 
evidence,  that  they  are  wntten  under  Divine  guidanoei  and  are  sent  with 
a  profession  of  such  authority. 
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¥intf  take  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  and  is  he  not  to  be  impEoity 
believed,  equally  with  the  evanffelists?  Whatever  rationalists  may  say. 
in  disparagements^  here  are  Paurs  credentials  from  a  better  judge :  but 
THE  LORD  said  unto  him,  go  thy  way :  for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto 
me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  (ientiles.  and  kings,  and  the  children  of 
Lrael/'^Acts  xi.  16.) 

And  what  doei  he  call  himself?  '^Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
CALLED  TO  BE  AN  APOSTLE:"  having  received  grace,  even  ajiostle- 
ship/'  '^to  all  that  be  in  Bome,  belovea  of  God."  l%is,  therefore,  is  the 
character  in  which  he  writes,  as  an  accredited  and  true  messenger  from 
Jesus  Christ :  and  he  winds  up  the  epistle  by  an  assertion  of  uie  same  ■ 
authority,  as  the  ground  on  which  he  thus  wrote : — "  I  have  written  the 
more  boldly,  because  of  the  grace  that  isffiven  me  of  Ghxl,  that  I  should 
be  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles."— ^Rom.  zv.  15.)  To 
Ae  Corinthians  also  (1  Cor.  L 1,)  he  writes  as  one  ^'called  to  be  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  Gfod."  And  referring  to  his  nersonal  minis- 
trations among  them,  he  says,  (1  Cor.  iL  4, 5,)" my  speech  ana  my  preaching 
TO  not  with  enticing  words  of  man^s  tuUdomf  that  your  faith  snould  not' 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  meriy  but  in  the  power  of  Gk>d."  "God  hath  re* 
teakd  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit,"  (v.  10,)  "  which  things  also  we  speak, 
not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teachett"— (v.  13.)   ''But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ"--(v.  16.) 

According  to  the  srace  of  Gk>d,  which  is  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  master 
builder,  I  have  laia  the  foundation."— (1  Cor.  iii.  10.)  ''Let  a  man  so 
acootmt  of  us,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
6oi" — (1  Cor.  iv.  1.)  "Moreover  it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man 
be  found  faithful."  Now  if  Paul  was  not  Divinely  authorized  to  write 
▼hat  he  wrote,  he  is  the  greatest  impostor  in  the  world ;  and  if  he  was 
aathorized,  we  are  bound  to  receive  ms  epistles,  as  an  explanation  of  what 
Christianity  is.  "  For  I  received  of  the  Lord,  that  whicn  I  also  delivered 
^to  you." — (1  Cor.  ii.  23.)  And  this  is  implied  respecting  everything 
which  he  writes  as  an  apostle :  but  all  his  epistles  are  written  in  this  cha- 
racter, and  in  no  other.  "  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first 
APOSTLES." — (1  Cor.  xiL  28.)  That  is,  as  instructors  these  are  our  first 
and  highest  authority;  since  from  them  alone  we  know  the  mind  of 
Christ.  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  same  in- 
troductory authority,  "  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  God." 
And  this  assurance  is  given,  "that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,' —not  in  the  magnificence  of  oriental  diction,  nor 
the  abstruseness  of  speculation,  "  but  by  the  ^race  of  Grod  we  had  our 
conversation."  "  For  to  this  end  also  did  I  wnte,  that  I  might  know  the 
proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all  things." — (2  Cor.  ii  9.)  "For 
we  are  wot  as  many  which  corrupt  the  word  of  Gfod,  out  as  of  sincerity, 
as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ."— (v.  17.)  "Bjr 
iQ^festation  of  the  truth,  commendine  ourselves  to  eveiy  man's  consci- 
ence m  the  sight  of  God."— ^2  Cor.  iv.  2.)  "  Now  then  tve  are  am- 
iamdors  for  Uhristj  as  thougn  God  did  beseech  you  by  tis,  we  pray 
you  in  Chriefs  steady  be  ye  reconciled  to  Gk>d."  And.  he  concludes 
the  epistle  with  the  same  authority,  "therefore,  I  write  these  things 
i^ing  absent^  lest  being  present^  I  should  use  shazpnessy  according  to 
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the  power  which  the  Lord  hath  ohm  me  to  edifiiatton.*'— (9  Oor. 
xBLlO.) 

So  to  tho  Galatians  he  writes,  ''Paul  an  apostlo,  (not  of  mm^  iMia 
bjr  matt,  but  hj  Jesus  Ohrist  and  God  the  Father :")  ''the  goqid  wUdi 
was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man.  Fot  I  neither  reoeiTOd  H  of  man, 
nor  was  taught,  but  by  the  bevblation  of  Jesus  Chiisf  The  sum 
titles  are  assumed  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians ;  in  whioh  ^istle,  he  dso 
ctrpressly  Tindieates  himself  as  having  a  dispensation  of  the  graoe  of  God, 
(in.  2,)  ''  how  bt  bxyelatiok  he  made  known  onto  me  the  mystery." 
To  the  Phillipians  he  writes  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eihorts 
them  thus,  ''Brethren,  be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them 
which  walk  as  re  have  us  for  an  ensam^e.**— {iii.  17.)  "Those  thingi 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  fuid heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do: 
and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you."— (iv.  9.)  To  the  OalosBiaBi  k 
ilrrites,  "as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  God:"  "we  prasdi, 
warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  in  aU  wisdom;  that  we  nay 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Jesus  Christ."--(i.  28.) 

He  reminds  the  Thessalonians  (1  i.  6,)  that  "our  ffospel  came  Bot 
tmto  you  in  word  only,  but  m  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  "  As  ws 
were  allowed  of  God,  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so  ire 
speak:"  "for  this  cause  we  thank  God,  because  when  ye  received  the  wofd 
(tt  €rod,  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  i%fiet  a$  the  word  ofmef^M 
aiitis  TN  TBtJTH  THE  W0B]>  OF  GoD." — (1  Thcss.  iL  18.)  "Forve 
know  what  commandments  we  gave  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus." — (iv.  2.) 
In  tiie  second  epistle  he  tells  them  to  hold  fast  the  tradition  they  ban 
been  taught  whether  by  word  or  his  epistie.  "  Now  we  eommand  von, 
brethren,  bt  the  itamb  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw 
yourselves  from  every  brother,  which  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after 
the  tradition  which  he  received  of  fu"  "And  if  any  man  ob^  not  oar 
word,  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man." 

To  Tunotlnr  ne  writes,  "  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  com- 
mandment 01  Gk)d  our  Saviour,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  The  whole 
epistle  is  one  of  the  highest  tone  of  superiority :  "  I  give  thee  diaige  ia 
tne  sight  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  uiat  thou  keep  this  commandment) 
without  spot,  and  unrebukeable,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesas 
Ohrist."--(vi.  18. 14.) 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  commences  witli  a  similar  title,  and 
contams  an  eauaily  solemn  charge :  also  the  assertion,  that  the  Lord 
streng^ened  Paul  in  his  preacming,  that  the  gospel  might  be  fullj 
known. 

To  Titus  also  he  writes  as  an  apostle,  and  tells  him  what  to  speak  with 
an  authority.  To  Philemon  he  says,  "  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ 
to  e^oin  tnee  that  which  is  convenient,  yet  for  love's  sake,  I  rather  be- 
seech." 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  evidently  from  the  same  pen  and  written 
in  the  character  of  an  authorised  teacher. 

The  Epistle  of  James  contains  practical  observations;  no  new  doctrines; 
and  if  there  is  not  so  frequent  an  assertion  of  a  Divine  commission,  it  is 
assumed  in  the  tone;  and,  moreover,  this  is  not  one  of  the  epistles  which 
OittvationalGhrifltiaiai  care  so  much  to  weaken)  they  are  mora  aospioiov* 
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of  Paul ;  hat  we  haye  seen  that  they  must  either  donbt  his  honesty  or 
admit  his  iosmratioiu 

Peter  and  John  wrote  as  apostles,  and  with  eonal  aathority :  so  that 
we  haye  here  the  first  speakers  and  writers  on  Goristianitjr  coming  finth 
commissioned  messengers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  only  audioratiye  ex** 
poonders  of  his  gospel :  and  laying  claim  to  pecaliar  guidance,  whilst 
enforcing  unplicit  obeoience  to  whateyer  they  state  as  messenffers  of 
Christ  And  now  if  any  modem  Christians  can  prefer  a  better  cuiim  to 
toll  what  Christianity  is,  we  are  prepared  to  pass  by  inspired  apostles,  and 
listen  to  the  luminaries  of  reason.  Those  apostles  naye  not  giyen  us  their 
private  ojnmant;  as  apostlbs  tbby  -HAyx  no  piufatb  oPiiaoirSy 
Imt  teach  in  their  master^s  name. 

Here  then  is  the  pillar  of  our  confidence,  that  we  haye  not  listened  to 
omninriy  deyised  fables,  nor  philosophical  speculations^  but  to  the  asser- 
tioDs  of  men,  (acknowledsped  to  be  honest,)  wat  &ey  are  ambassadors  of 
Ohnet;  and  that  our  faith  should  not  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
die  power  of  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  heed  lest  we  let  these  thinn 
isp;  and  show  how  much  we  are  obliged  to  those  who  question  the  tni&, 
smcethis  leads  us  more  carefully  to  examine,  and  more  cordially  to  em- 
brace it 

"But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of 
me^  is  not  after  man,  for  I  neither  receiyed  nor  was  taught  it  of  man,  hut 
|7  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  whilst  this  increases  our  confidence, 
it  likewise  deepens  the  responsibility  of  all  who  hear  the  gospel ;  it  is  the 
testimony  of  God  conoemmg  his  Son ;  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking'  by 
the  apostles,  and  striyin^  in  our  hearts :  to  reject  this,  is  to  quench  the 
Spirit  and  make  God  a  har,  whilst  to  receiye  it,  is  to  set  to  our  seal  that 
God  is  true.  And  this  is  Gob's  becord,  that  he  hath  eiyen  to  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  ''In  whom  we  haye  redemption  through 
liifl  blood  (eyen)  the  fonnyeness  of  sins."  ''  He,  therefore,  that  denrisew, 
de^nseth  not  man  but  Oodj  who  hath  dso  giyen  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit'' 
''Mow  shall  we  eseape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salyation,  which  began  to 
be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  oonfirmed  unto  us,  by  them  that-heard 
lum;  God  also  bearing  them  .witness,  with  signs  and  wonders  and  with 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Let  us  then  read  tiSis  with  reveranoe,  as  Gon'a 
woRB  of  mercy  to  guilty  man,  that  our  guilt  and  condemnation  omj  not 
^  inoneaaed  tlurough  hearing  in  yain. 

BREWIN  GRANT. 
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II. 

PRIESTS'  RELIGION. 


Human  Authoritt  and  Inyentiok  versus  Conscience  and  thb 

Bible. 

The  Scriptans  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  ikith  and  practice :  eyery  one  bit 
liberty  to  eTaminfl  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  Ub^ty  to  decline  this  examinatioD :  uui 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (wbieb 
is  Man-worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  Will- 
worship.) 


THE  EXPELLED  STUDENTS,  AND  THEIR  DOCTRINE  OF 

INSPIRATION. 

Few  persons  have  watched  with  greater  interest  than  the  present  writer 
the  formation  of  the  New  College,  London,  in  connection  witli  Uie  Inde- 
pendent denomination :  in  some  features  it  was  an  ezperiment^  as  bdog 
new,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  yery  hopeiul  undertalang,  said  promised 
well  for  the  interests  of  learning  and  rehgion. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  grief,  therefore,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  such  an  institution,  that,  so  eariy  in  its  course,  any  occaaioi 
should  have  arisen  for  discipline  in  relation  to  matters  of  doctrine.*  Sneh; 
howeyer,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Professors  and  Council,  has  unibrta- 
nately  occurred,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  good  men,  some  of  whom  may  ii 

Krt  sjmpathise  both  with  the  students  and  with  the  managers  of  the 

Allwho  haye  passed  through  stages  of  intellectual  difficulty  on  idigioB 
and  its  related  to{>ics^  will  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  first  moyements 
of  a  youthful  spirit,  in  its  efforts  to  narmonize  or  philosophize  upon  re- 
ceiyed  opinions;  and  no  doubt  much  latitude  will  be  admitted  in  sod  • 
case,  by  wise  and  considerate  minds :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poa- 
tion  of  tutors  or  professors  in  our  colleges,  (as  in  some  sense  the  dqws- 
tories  of  the  principles  of  any  religious  community,)  is  a  yery  onerous  and 
responsible  one. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  aspire  to  the  arrogance  of  arbitrating  betweeo 
the  parties  thus  coming  into  collision,  but  yenture  npan.  this  subject^  rather 
with  a  yiew  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  inyolyed  in  it,  and  one  of  the 

<<8tBiaBMBt€f  FiKteeomieetedwith  the  Bipnleion  of  Thiee  StodoBls  iron  the  Ker 
GoOem.  Londcn.''  By  Bobert  M.  TheotMOd,  one  of  the  EzpoUed.  SemdSfi- 
tioB.  Irfndon:  BdbertTheoMd,9e^Fitenioitcrl^  1868. 
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utmost  importanceythough  the  qnestion  of  cKscipline  is  also  one  requiring 
settlement,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  principle  in  debate,  rather  than 
as  acquitting  or  arraigning  those  who  have  in  tms  instance  exercised  it,  in 
the  expulsion  of  students  wavering  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

We  the  more  readily  enter  upon  this  subject,  because  the  preceding 
article,  written  before  toe  contest,  and,  therefore,  not  directly  relating  to 
it,  tends  to  place  the  question  at  issue  on  a  more  simple  basis,  than  is 
sometimes  assumed. 

The  following  is  the  introductory  statement  of  one  of  the  students 
and  we  shall  quote  the  more  ireely  irom  the  pamphlet  befora  us,  because 
(independent  of  the  question  of  discipline,)  we  do  not  coincide  with  the 
views  of  the  writer,  which,  indeed,  are  confessedly  immature  and  un- 
decided : — 

'^The  fact  that  three  students  have  been  expelled  from  New  College, 
for  holding  opinions  which  are  deemed  heterodox,  has  already  given  occa- 
sion for  so  many  and  varying  reports,  that  some  definite  statement  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  do  justice  both  to  the  college,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
public.  The  public  has  certainly  a  fight  to  know  what  are  those  features 
in  the  basis  of  the  college  which  demand  such  measures  as  the  Council 
has  recently  taken ;  and  it  is  due  to  ourselves  that  some  more  full  and 
satisfactory  accotmt,  both  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  thus  con- 
demned and  of  the  mode  in  which  collegiate  discipline  has  been  enforced, 
should  be  eiven,  than  the  vague  and  injurious  rumours  which  are  now 
current,  ana  the  ambiguous  representations  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  public  journ^.  Such  a  notoriety  as  we  have  gained  is  by  no 
means  congenial  to  our  tastes,  nor  is  it  a  healthy  atmosphere  to  dwell  in. 
But  since  publicity  is  thus  thrust  upon  us,  it  is  better  to  say  too  much  than 
too  httle, — better  that  the  weapons  used  to  attack  us  (if  it  must  needs  be 
so)  shoidd  be  supplied  by  ourselyes  than  by  reports  which  may  mean 
exactly  what  the  importer  chooses  to  put  into  them.  That  such  a  state* 
ment  as  this  is  not  entirely  uncalled  for,  will,  I  think,  be  granted  by  all 
those  who  value  the  numerous  good  qualities  which  are  summarily  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  'fedr  play,  if  I  give  the  following  sample  of  some 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  quoted  'on  good  authority,'  concerning  us^ 
One  of  us  is  represented  as  having,  in  a  careless,  flippant  way,  given  an 
opinion  about  l£e  Bible,  'that  it  was  a  very  good  sort  of  book  in  its  way; 
hut  as  to  its  being  inspired,  it  is  no  more  inspiration  than  the  Homeric 
poems.'  To  another  has  been  imputed  the  blasphemy  of  not  only  com- 
paring, but  of  identifying  the  inspiration  of  Shak^pere  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  mysterious  charge  that  we  have  denied  all '  objectiye  inspi- 
ration' has  occasioned  not  a  Bttle  bewilderment  to  some  of  our  friends, 
who  were  at  a  loss  to  imaeine  into  what  wild  regions  of  thought  we  had 
travelled.  Some  persons  have  moreover  had  the  civility  to  circulate  a  re- 
port concerning  one  of  us  that  he  had  professed  himself  an  inspired  man. 
•That  we  have  courted  the  honours  of  martyrdom  is  also  a  repent  that  has 
rather  surprised  us,  who  little  suspected  that  our  position  was  so  unusually 
heroic.  We  have  all  been  represented  as  having  wantonly  and  imperti- 
nently obtruded  our  heretical  ideas,  as  if  to  challenge  or  defy  notice  from 
the  authorities.  Even  expressions  of  opinion  which  were  substantially  the 
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flame  as  we  had  ousalves  given  have  become  transmuted,  hj  tin  jmtm 
of  circulation,  into  such  an  ofiensively  dogmatic  fcrm  as  ennralj  to  n»> 
represent  the  spirit  of  our  original  statements.  We  have  leant,  not  a 
little  to  our  vexation,  how  oral  expressions  of  opinion,  which  we  thonght 
we  had  presented  ia  a  ouiet,  modest  style,  could  be  so  distorted  as  to  ap- 
pear pert,  confident,  ana  self-complacent  professions  of  imaltarkblj  positive 
convictions.  And,  unfortunately,  persons  have  been  so  ^cvediUy  mtonDed* 
in  these  cases, — ^have  hinted  at  such  'unexceptionable  authority/  that 
they  could  with  great  difficulty  be  persuaded  tlwt  the  reports  were  either 
fidse  in  themselves  or  had  been  felsely  cdoured:  and  any  attempts  on  oor 
part  to  correct  them  seemed  to  brin^  our  own  oiminishing  rqratation  into 
very  invidious  collision  with  that  of  gentlemen,  the  very  hmt  of  whoai 
name  would  give  the  best  possible  sanction  to  whatever  statements  nught 
be  attributed  to  them. 

Another  serious  disadvantage  to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  disinclination  of  people  to  distinguish  between  an  abadnte 
and  unqualified  assent  to  all  that  they  may  think  involved  in  various  theo- 
logical expressions,  and  an  equally  absolute  denial  of  all  the  truths  whidi 
lurk  beneath  those  expressions.  If  we  dare  not  assent  to  certain  forms  ia 
which  important  truths  are  steted,  because  we  think  that  the  truths  them- 
selves are  misrepresented  by  the  terms  used  to  express  them,  there  is  % 
danger  of  our  being  regarded  as  entire  disbelievers  in  all  the  truth  which 
these  forms  are  supposed  and  intended  to  convey. 

''.For  these  and  other  reasons  we  have  thought  it  due  to  our  own  repn* 
tation  that  we  should  endeavour  to  rescue  ourselves  from  theunoertaintiei 
of  rumour,  and  explain  to  some  extent  the  position  which  we  at  present 
occupy.  It  was  originally  our  intention  to  make  this  statement  in  cooh 
mon,  out  circumstances  have  now  rendered  this  impossible.  I  have,  then- 
fore,  undertaken,  with  the  full  sanction  of  my  companions  in  eacpnlsioB^ 
to  present  some  account  to  the  public  of  the  facte  connected  with  our  ra> 
movsl  from  New  College.  I  think  I  can  guarantee  that  the  eapiewifwi 
of  opinion  which  I  may  give  will  be  such  as  they  would  on  the  whole  ss- 
sent  to;  though,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  anyone  will  naturally  ahiiak  bm 

Oan  unqualified  assent  to  representetions  of  truth  which  hste  not 
y  emanated  from  his  own  mind.  Indeed^  I  am  fngsdf  amte  ^ 
inclined  to  endorse,  as  aJmaUy  matured  convieiion,  either  M  tmt  Imef 
have  before  said,  or  may  now  write,  on  sulgeetswhich  eaepemd  imto  Impr 
dimensions,  and  present  new  aspeets  at  every  renewed  i$msitiga!A(m  nis 
them.  Only  the  exigency  of  dreumstances  eonld  lunre  induced  me  to 
speak  at  this  time  on  these  mighty  themes,  and  I  cannot  be  expeelad  it 
present  to  profess  full  and  complete  ideas,  but  only  to  indimto  the  diifl^ 
tion  cf  my  views  so  Jar  as  they  are  at  prese^^JonudT 

There  are  three  questions  arising  out  of  this  painfid  oironmstBneef* 
What  are  the  views  neld  by  these  expelled  stndente  on  the  aubwet  of  in- 
spiration, and  are  they  right  or  wrong?  Seoondly,  may  diaoiplme  "toths 
extent  of  expulsion  be  properly  ex«i«ised  in  our  oolleges,dn  case  of  iiB- 
•portent  departures  finom  the  general  views  of  retigionr  Thirdly,  do  tht 
dreumataaces  of  this  case  justify  tbe  method  ad^ted  of  aqwDBg  thi0 
■findonta* 
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Wa  doaot  proftas  to  giiB  a  ntiabtttarj  and  complete  answer  to  all 
than  quMtioiifly  yet  we  may  make  a  (bw  suggestionsy  sinoe  the  enxfodry 
bu  in  Tarious  forms  been  Inronght  before  the  public.^  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
pvtizanship  that  oar  lamarks  will  be  offered;  indeed^  the  first  question, 
we  regard  as  the  most  important,  since  the  others  are  rather  matters  of 
temporary  and  personal  concern.  What  then  are  the  opinions  held  by 
these  stodents  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  are  these  opinions  right 
or  wrong  f 

We  mnst  confess,  that  the  answer  to  the  former  part  of  this  enquiry  is 
wy  dilBcolt,  since  the  views,  as  presented  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  are 
flomewhat  rague;  and  we  almost  regret  on  reading  them,  that  the  expelled 
stodents  should  have  made  prominent  doubts  so  undefined,  and  have  felt 
themselves  bound  by  a  conscientiousness,  that  is  in  itself  praiseworthy  but 
misapplied  in  its  exercise,  to  peril  or  change  their  position  for  opinions 
tiiat  are  not  formed,  or  rather  for  doubts  which  are  shadowy  and  unde- 
fined. 

It  seems  a  madm  with  the  writer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  orally 
adeer  statement  of  his  opinions :  this  difficulty  must  arise  mm  want  of 
desmesB  of  thought,  and  definite  views,  since  what  we  quite  understand 
we  can  plainly  declare. 

Complaining  of  the  insuffieiency  of  oral  communication,  and  the  diffi- 
eolty  or  answering  vwa  voce,  the  writer  observes, 

''The  mode  which  the  Council  adopted  in  order  to  ascertain  our  senti- 
ments is  of  the  same  character.  I  told  them  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
talk  metaphysics,  and  that  in  matters  of  such  delicate  analysis  I  could  not 
gnarantee  that  any  verbal  statements  should  give  a  fair  and  full  expression 
of  mj  real  opinions ;  and  stated  my  willingness  to  answer,  in  writing,  any 
qnestioQ  they  might  ofFer,  and,  so  far  as  leould,  also  to  answer  verbally 
what  they  oaigbt  ask.  And  yet,  all  the  knowledge  they  have  of  my  opi- 
moDS  is  CTom  Dr.  Harris's  statements,  (and  I  have  shewn  what  means  ne 
^  of  juding,)  and  my  oral  expression  in  a  hasty  conversation  of  half  an 
hour.  Now  I  maintain  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  advanta^  of  his  own  way  of  putting  his  opinions ; — ^he  should  have 

opportuxuty  of  giving  them,  not  merSy  as  occasion  may  arise  in  con- 
seqtience  of  questions  that  have  an  aim  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  see 
throii^h,  perhaps,  put  by  one  hostile  to  his  real  convictions,  and  certainly 
involvmg  only  one  pomt  of  view,  and  that  possibly  not  the  one  on  whicn 
he  places  the  most  value, — ^but  such  a  statement  as  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfaotorT  to  himself.  Now  I  was  iphced  precisely  at  the  disaavantage 
which  I  have  indicated.  And,  further,  the  questions  which  they  pro- 
posed were  not  such  as  could  forcibly  brin^  out  the  points  of  agreement, 
W  such  as  were  most  adapted  to  magnify  whatever  differences  might 
oxist.  Thev,  many  of  them,  referred  to  points  upon  which  prejudiced 
Editors  of  Magaiines  have  been  accustomed  to  descant  with  tne  might- 
iest vehemence,  and  the  most  fervid  expressions  of  religious  horror : — 
Such  as.  The  identity  or  not  of  the  inspiration  possessed  by  Paul  or  John, 
and  that  poesessed  by  Shakspere  and  Plato, — ^What  authority  is  to  be  at- 
tnhuted  to  the  teachings  aiKl  expressions  of  the  sacred  writers, — ^Whe- 
ther  a  thing  is  to  be  believed  or  not  merely  because  it  is  foimd  in  the 
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Bible,  etc.  Now  I  do  not  shrink  from  anj  one  of  those  qneetionSy  and  I 
did  istate  what  ideas  arose  at  the  time  in  my  mind  as.  best  I  ooidd ;  baft 
tliere  is  no  moral  honesty  in  settling  an  idea  concerning  a  man's  foil  and 
mature  convictions  from  a  few  hasty,  inartictdate  expressions  in  etmicer-' 
sationJ* 

Some  of  these  questions  do  undoubtedly  require  a  more  extended  an- 
swer than  the  others ;  still  any  one  whose  mindf  is  made  up  could  reply  to 
Uiem ;  and  if  in  doubt,  could  express  his  doubt :  for  instance,  the  identity 
of  the  inspiration  of  Paul  and  Plato,  admits  of  a  short  plain  answer, 
''yes''  or  "no." 

A  more  enlarged  reply  is,  however,  given  to  the  question  from  the  pen, 
which  does  not  appear  to  us,  to  be  either  clear  or  satisfactory,  and  that 
we  may  do  no  injustice  to  the  writer,  we  transfer  the  greater  part  of 
it:— 

''As  to  the  identity  or  not  of  the  inspiration  possessed  by  Shakspere, 
and  that  belonging  to  the  Sacred  Writers;  whatever  isolated  exprewons 
I  may  have  used^  the  general  tenor  of  my  representations  was  somewhat 
as Jbllows: — 

"I  believe,  that  the  same  human  faculties  and  powers  which  produced 
the  writing  of  Shakspere,  were  also  employed  in  the  production  of  tk 
books  of  tne  Old  and  New  Testament.   But  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Scriptures  is  so  very  different  from  that  of  Shakspere,  that  the  two  can- 
not oe  thus  compared  without  injury  to  both.    Shakspere's  works  display 
a  marvellous  display  of  human  powers, — ^the  Sacred  Writers  display  be-  i 
sides  this  a  marvellous  perfection  of  spiritual  life  and  insight  entirely  , 
beyond  the  rano^e  of  ordinary  human  experience,  and  which  they  re-  , 
ceived  from  Goa  for  a  special  purpose.   They,  therefore,  bear  upon  tkm 
evidences  of  a  special  Divine  worth  which  Shakspere's  writings  do  not 
possess.   There  is  a  moral  purpose  in  the  sacrea  writings  which  gires 
them  a  distinctive  excellence  such  as  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  hn- 
guage. 

"  But  it  is  as  unfair  to  compare  the  inspiration  of  Shakspere  and  that  of 
the  SacredWriters  as  a  whole,  as  it  is  to  compare  in  detail  the  inspiration 
of  Paul  and  that  of  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  or  Estiier.  The 
comparison  assumes  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  inspiration  from  God. 
I  believe,  there  are  numy  kinds,  and  that  the  insmration  which  emhki 
men  to  behold  facts  in  their  relation  to  the  Divine  Being  and  hiskingdm 
is  the  highest  of  all.  And  this  the  writers  of  the  Bible  pre-eminen^  en- 
joyed. 1  should,  therefore,  wish  never  to  compare  the  Divine  influence 
which  moved  them  with  that  of  writers  of  genius  generally.  I  believe  peo- 
ple in  general  feel,  that  it  is  irreverent  to  do  so ;  the  association  is  an  in- 
congruous one.  I  do  not  think  the  true  interpretation  of  this  feeling  i« 
expressed  by  thenotion  that  inspiration  is  a  fact  belonging  solely  to  the  Bible. 
The  very  same  persons,  who  would  be  greatly  shocked  at  hearing  that  the 
inspiration  of  ohakspere  and  Paul  had  been  compared,  would,  perhaps, 
remonstrate,  but  would  not  be  violently  agitated,  it  the  comparison  were 
made  between  Bunyan,  Whitefield,  WeKdey^  Howe,  or  Miltoii|— 4nd  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  Paul,  or  John." 
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^  When,  therefore,  I  say,  that  inspiration  is  not  a  fact  belonging  to  one 
age  or  one  set  of  men,  I  do  not  on  this  aocount  affirm  that  the  same  cir- 
camstanoes  and  influences  which  educated  apostles  and  prophets  and  gave 
them  an  eminence  which  belongs  to  them  alone,  is  possible  at  these  times, 
—I  do  not  affirm  that  the  same  moral  purposes  for  which  thej  spoke  and 
wrote  belong  to  the  writings  and  teacnings  of  ordinary  men ;  out  I  do. 
affirm  that  the  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  which  they  enjoyed  are  to 
be  sought  for  by  all  who  would  appreciate  the  spirit  of  their  message.  If 
the  secret  of  their  influence  consists  in  the  fact  of  their  iaspiration,  then, 
however  much  the  measure  of  Divine  influence  which  rested  on  them  may 
exceed  the  measure  which  Christians  can  now  possess,  there  must  yet  be 
iomethinff  in  human  life  which  can  claim  hinship  tvith  that  which  so 
powerfuUy  sways  it" 

We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  involved  in  much  confusion  and  perplex- 
ity ;  that  the  same  faculties  are  exercised  by  sacred  as  by  profane  wnters, 
Qone  doubt,  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  spiritual  truth  conveyed  by 
the  writers  of  Scripture  was  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  or 
communicated  to  them  direct  from  Ood  ? — ^truths  which  human  reason 
could  not  acquire,  but  which  human  faculties  may  receive  and  convey  to 
others.  It  is  mere  assumption  and  poetical  license  to  speak  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  genius ;  there  are  not  many  kinds  of  inspiration,"  nor  does  tne 
writer's  method  imply  many  of  this,  out  only  inspu*ation  on  many  sub- 
jects. This,  however,  is  all  gratuitous,  for  Shakspere  had  to  work  and 
study,  scientific  men  discover,  but  none  have  any  revelation :  whilst  reli- 
gious writers,  such  as  Bunyan,  Howe,  &c.,  learn  all  they  know  from  a 
nritten  book;  or  from  oral  teaching;  but  Paul  had  his  doctrines  direct 
from  Christ.  It  was  not  his  spiritual  life  which  gave  him  that  knowledo^e, 
tut  the  knowledge  awakened  bis  spiritual  life :  and  in  this  lies  the  funda- 
iQental  misapprehension  of  the  expelled  students;  they  forget  thaf  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  oy  the  word  of  God,"  whereas  they  re- 
gard hearing  as  coming  by  faith,  the  knowledge  of  the  apostles  as  origi- 
nating from  the  Christian  life,  instead  of  the  reverse  method. 

The  disciples  made  no  gi'eat  leap  in  character  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
to  elevate  their  understanding,  but  by  a  direct  communication  of  truths 
which  they  knew  not  before,  they  rose  into  a  spiritual  heroism.  It  is 
from  these  facts  and  not  from  theories,  spun  out  of  imagination,  that  we 
are  to  understand  the  subject  in  question.  Nor  do  we  find  any  Christ- 
ianity where  this  book  has  not  travelled,  or  where  its  teachings  nave  not 
been  proclaimed ;  and,  therefore,  the  assertion,  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostles  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  Christians  now  enjoy,"  is  a 
simple  forgetfulness  of  Jacts,  since  no  Christians  now  are  instructed  ab 
mtio  in  the  gospel,  apart  from  the  written  word :  and  they  who  wrote 
THE  WORD  must  havc  had  a  different  source  of  knowledge  to  thosb  who 

I-EARN  from  the  word. 

Besides,  the  views  we  are  objecting  to,  imply,  not  only  that  the  inspi- 
ration of  ordinary  Christians  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  difierent  in  ae- 
gree,  as  that  of  the  apostles,  but  also,  that  the  inspiration  of  all  men,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  apostles. 

This  is  implied  m  various  forms, — as  that  'Hhere  must  be  someth^ig  in 
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hnman  life,  which  can  claim  kinship  with  that  which  so  powerfully  sways 
it."  This  re^ds  our  common  nature  and  faculties  as  inspiration,  hecaose 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  must  be  in  harmony  with  man  s  circumstances 
and  wants :  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  for  any  logical  connexion  between  these 
two  statements.  The  same  assumption  of  common  inspiration  seems  in- 
volved  in  the  following : — 

The  conversation  held  on  the  3rd  of  February  lasted  for  about  three 
quarters  of  ^n  hour.  I  am  unable  to  recollect  what  were  precisely  the 
opinions  which  we  then  expressed.  I  believe  I  stated  my  conviction,  that 
man's  religious  life  must  rest  upon  realities,  the  truth  of  which  must  find 
its  confirmation  in  the  experiences  of  his  own  nature  and  the  whole  course 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  world,  and  that  nothing  which  cannot  find 
some  natural  response  in  the  purified  life  of  man  can  exert  any  moral 
power  over  him,  or  be  of  any  spiritual  value  to  him." 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  how  this  bears  on  the  real  question  of  apos- 
tolic inspiration,  nor  do  we  see  how  the  atonement  bxt  instance  can  find 
its  confirmation  in  man's  experience,  any  more  than  the  resurrection  which 
we  have  not  experienced ;  tnough  both  may  suit  the  wants  and  hopes  of 
man;  and  in  this  we  admit  a  preliminary  recommendation  of  the  gospel; 
which,  however,  must  first  "  exert  a  moral  power  over  man"  before  he 
will  have  "a purified  life:"  but  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  man  is 
no  proof  that  the  apostles  were  not  inspired  in  a  way  ordinary  Christians 
or  others  are  not. 

That  the  writer  of  tUs  pamphlet  goes  upon  the  supposition  of  all  men 
being  inspired  in  the  same  way^  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  a»  the 
apostles,  is  plain  also  from  the  following  passage  : — 

"  /  believe  that  the  opinion  which  mukes  the  Bible  so  unique  t»  it4 
origin  and  nature  arises  from  a  false  intellectual  expression  and  inter- 
pretation of  a  true  feeling.  Men  have  felt  that  the  Bible  is  the  great<3st 
of  books,  and  that  it  contains  an  articulate  and  clear  expression  of  the 
very  truth  which  they  need  in  their  most  important  relationships — ^their 
spiritual  position  before  God, — and  they  have  rightly  said, '  This  is  God's 
book,  his  chosen  guide  for  life,  his  appointed  messenger  concerning  him- 
self and  immortality.'  Now  so  long  as  this  truth  remains  thus  in  the  re^ 
pion  of  mere  feeling,  not  as  yet  clothed  in  precisely  scientific  notions,  it 
IS  true.  Directly  it  is  translated  into  the  language  of  intellect^  there  are 
a  thousand  chances  that  it  will  be  misrepresented  and  perverted.  And  so 
it  has  been.  That  it  is  Ood^s  word  is  made  to  mean  another  thing  than 
the  expression  does  mean  when  it  is  spoken  of  every  true,  beautiful  thovght 
that  stirs  and  inspires  a  man's  being,  and  gives  life  to  his  spirit:— and 
thus  God  is  represented  as  having  two  voices,  one  veiy  uncertain,  indis- 
tinct, inarticulate,  and  even  distorted,  in  nature,  consciousness,  books  in  ge- 
neral, history,  and  humanity, — another  voice,  perfectly  clear,  distinct,  arti- 
culate, etc.,  in  the  Bible.*  The  two  are  opposed  to  one  another  instead 
of  being  identified,  and  what  is  contained  in  a  book,  subject  to  all  the 


•  "  This  ii  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  expressed." 
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imoertainties  of  interpretation  ( ete.,  ete.y  eta.,)  which  necessarily  belong  to 
literature  of  all  kinds^  is  made,  oj  confident  and  baseless  assumptions,  more 
certain  and  final  than  the  teachmgs  of  nature  and  consciousness,  however 
enlightened  by  culture  and  by  the  hook  itself!^ 

Now  if  the  Bible  is  not  unique  (that  is,  peculiar,)  in  its  origin  and 
and  nature/'  it  is  not  in  its  authority :  for  the  same  writer  observes,  res- 
pecting inspiration  and  authoritjr  of  the  Scriptures,"  that  '^each  involves 
the  other;"  and,  therefore,  this  view  does  tend  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures;  though  we  freely  concede,  what  the  writer  avows,  that 
he  would  not  nnllingly  ao  this. 

We  cannot  understand  that  refinement  which  sees  a  thing  true  in  feel* 
ing  and  false  in  expression;  that  it  is  right,  for  instance,  morally  to  regard 
the  Bible  as  peculiarly  and  exclusively  God's  word,  but  wrong  intellectu- 
ally to  say  80. 

If  "  God's  word"  does  not  "mean  another  thing,  when  spoken  of  every 
true,  beaatiiul  thought"  in  literature  or  poetry,  we  do  not  know  what  it 
means ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  both  false  and  dangerous  to  confound 
such  differences. 

Certainly  "  the  voice  of  God  in  nature,  in  consciousness,  books  in  gene* 
ral,  history,  humanity,  &c.,"  is  not  very  articulate^  and  the  different  phi* 
losophies,  histories,  &c.,  prove  there  is  more  uncertainty  in  interpreting 
these  books  in  general,  than  in  understanding  the  Scriptures :  it  God^ 
voice  is  not  clearer  in  his  words  than  in  his  works,  the  word  is  very  super* 
fluous,  and  the  heathen  may  as  well  gaze  on  the  stars  as  read  a  Bible : 
yet  we  do  find  that  it  makes  a  difference. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  frequent  assertions  of  Paul, 
that  he  had  his  knowledfi^e  and  taught  not  by  maris  wisdom,  if  maris 
wisdom  is  God's ;  if  books  in  general,  consciousness  and  history  are  a 
Divine  word  as  articulate  as  the  Bible. 

We  are  sorry  to  notice  what  must  of  course  be  an  unintentional  unfair* 
ness  in  the  writer's  defence  of  a  suhective  standard,  in  opposition  to  an 
external  or  elective  rule  of  faith ;  he  has  mistaken  we  think  the  opinions 
of  others,  in  representing  them  as  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  his  own. 
He  observes. 

On  this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  from  the  Bib- 
lical Review,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  edited  by  the  Principal 
and  two  of  the  Professors  of  New  College,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
ministers ;  and  to  which  it  is  well  known  that  two  other  Professors  were 
occasional  contributors.  For  the  italics  in  the  following  passage  I  alone 
am  responsible : — 

'  It  seems  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  inyenton  of  a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,*  that 
there  should  be  a  verbatimf  unchangeable,  external  authority,  which  should  regu- 
late both  our  fiuth  and  our  practice.  But  it  has  pleased  God  that  there  should  not 
be  found  any  suck  external  authority.  The  arguments  of  those  who  have  invented 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  argument  of  the  whole  of  this  passage  would  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  if,  for  '  verbal  inspiration/  what  I  will  venture  to 
term  * proposUumal  inspiration'  be  substituted*  Of  course,  however^  I  only  attribute' 
to  the  writer  what  he  himself  states.'^ 
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and  expounded  thiB  theory,  are  so  strong  that  we  ourselves  could  become  eoiiTincedfef 
them,  if  they  had  any  historical  support.  But  as  we  find  them  without  any  bistoneil 
basis  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  mighty  superstructure,  we  must  class  the  whole 
theory  among  the  pious  frauds  invented  by  men,  who  are  capable  of  saying  that  any- 
thing can  be  so  yery  good,  that,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  ought  to  be  inrented.' " 

The  writer  here  quoted,  is  discussing  altogether  a  different  suljectj  not 
the  inspiration  either  of  the  Bible  or  its  authors,  but  tke  integrity  of  the 
texty  a  question  of  literary  criticism^  of  varimis  readings,  pariicUij 
copies,  ^c. 

ThLs  is  very  plainirom  the  passage  itself^  and  is  plainer  from  the  entire 
articles,  which  are  written  against  the  notion  of  verbal  inspiration :  and 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  received  text :  not  against  the  absolute  sa- 
pematual  guidance  vouchsafed  to  the  writers  in  the  truths  they  declare: 
nor  against  the  moral  certainity  we  may  obtain  from  a  historical  and  lite- 
rary investigation  of  ^sting  documents. 

He  only  opposes  idolising  a  particular  copy  or  edition,  instead  of  com- 
paring MSS.  and  versions,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  copyists ;  which  is 
as  much  requisite  for  Shakspere  as  the  Bible ;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  inspiration  of  either. 

N.B. — ^Whilst  thus  differing  entirely  from  the  opinions  of  the  expelled 
students  on  this  question  of  inspiration ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  be 
regarded  as  condemning  them ;  or  questioning  their  Chiistian  cha- 
racter ;  or  as  deciding  the  controversy  between  them  and  thecoUege, 
as  to  their  expulsion.  But  considering  their  sentiments  on  that  point, 
more  dangerous  to  others  than  they  may  be  to  themselves,  we  feel 

^  bound  to  oppose  them.  Still  we  have  ffreat  sympathy  for  their 
straggles,  and  should  prefer  the  above  method  of  dealing^  with  them 
to  any  more  summary  way  of  dealing.  We  are  afraid  of  driving 
doubters  into  infidelity^  and,  therefore,  (besides  other  reasons)  should 
deal  with  them  kindly :  but  at  present  we  judge  neither  side;  hoping 
to  resume  the  question  in  our  next  number. 
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STATESMEN'S  RELIGION. 

"Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 

SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP." — (Matt.  XV.  13.) 


THE  CLERGY  SILENCED  BY  THE  CHURCH; 

BEmO  A  LAW- ARGUMENT  TO  THE  COURT  OP  ARCHES;  AND  AN  APPEAL 
TO  THE  COMMON  SENSE  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Clerical  evasions  of  the  State-remiirements :  s^es  of  Subscription : 
Explanations  of  tne  Prayer  Bo3^4 

I?r  answer  to  the  question,  "whether  is  the  Church  OrtheScripturejudge 
of  religion  ?"  Selden  answers,  "  neither ^  but  the  State."  The  State 
still  makes  religion,  and  receives  into  it  whatever  agree  with  it"*  3ut 
now  that  the  State  has  made  England's  religion,  the  question  comes,  fvhai 
that  religio7h  is :  no  one  can  tell :  the  Church  cannot  explain  it :  there  is 
no  one  to  tell  us,  either  who  the  Church  is,  or  what  she  means. 

This  has  given  rise  to  that  "  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  which  is  evidently  a 
Puseyite  production;  intended  to  show  the  danger  of  enquiry, beo^pse  of 
the  scruples  to  which  enquiry  leads ;  especially  to  point  out  the  confusion 
resulting  to  our  present  clergy  through  leaving  that  implicit  faith  which 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  philosophy 
of  that  publication. 

The  rather  of  the  writer,  the  noted  Proude,  was  a  strong  Puseyite ;  so 
is  the  son ;  superstition  and  scepticism  generally  go  together :  they  who 
believe  nothing  can  believe  the  most. 

Explaining  the  distracted  state  of  mind  produced  by  a  sincere  examina- 
tion of  the  Articles  and  Prayer-book,  this  writer  observes, — "I  do  not 
console  myself  with  the  futile  foohshness  «vhich  whispers  to  me  that  so 
many  do  the  same  (t.  e,,  remain  in  the  Church,)  for  with  such  self-con- 
tradictory formularies,  as  those  to  which  we  bind  ourselves^  with 
Articles  insisting  on  finding  one  thing  m  the  Bible,  and  a  lAturgy  tn- 
mting  on  another,  yet  the  Article  committing  themselves  to  the 
Liturgy  -  while  nevertheless  they  tell  us  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of 

•  Table  Talk. 
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faxth^  it  is  IMPOSSIBLE  for  any  one  who  has  ever  thought  or  read,  to 

TAKE   ALL    THESE,  flOXthout  STRAININQ  HIS  CONSCIENCE  OnO  Waj  OF 

another."* 

It  is  true,  Oxford  humt  this  book ;  so  also  it  condemned  Hampden, 
nevertheless^  he  became  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  and  is  now  a 
bishop.  And  burning  is  the  only  answer  they  can  give  to  the  above  as- 
sertion. 

But  before  pointing  out  at  length,  the  actual  practical  difficulties  and 
divisions  amongst  the  clergy,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Articles,  the  force 
and  importance  of  the  sacraments ;  we  may  notice,  the  different  meaningi 
attached  to  the  eubscription  itself. 

That  one  little  sentence,  I  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  subscribe,''  is 
the  subject  of  many  equivocations,  strainings,  evasions,  and  contradictoiy 
opinions :  what  then  are  we  to  expect  when  this  united  clergy  come  to 
those  settled  Articles : — if  subscription,  in  few  words,  gives  room  for  m 
many  differences,  who  shall  enumerate  the  differences,  in  the  explanation 
of  the  Articles  to  which  they  subscribe — ex  animo. 

First,  then,  for  the  meanings  of  the  subscription  which  binds  the  derrr 
to  doctrines,  and  leaves  them  at  sea  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  bond  itself. 

Bishop  Burnet  gives  some  indication  of  these  differences : — 

But  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  n>hat  the  clergy  is  bofini 
to  (I )  by  their  subscriptions.  The  meaning  of  every  subscription  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  design  of  the  imposkr,  and  from  the  words  of  the  snb- 
scription  itself.  The  title  of  the  Articles  bears  that  they  were  agreed 
upon  in  convocation,  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions,  and 
for  the  stablishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion.  Where  it  is  evid^t 
a  consent  in  opinion  is  designed. 

*^  If  we,  in  the  next  place,  consider  the  declaration  that  tJ^e  Church  has 
made  in  the  Canons,  we  shall  find,  *  *  *  the  36th  Canon  is  express  for 
the  clerey,  requiring  them  to  subscribe  willingly  and  ex  animo ;  and 
hnowleage  all  and  every  Article  to  he  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  *  * 
Which  (words)  seem  expressly  to  declare  a  man's  own  opinion (who 
could  manage  to  think  otnerwise,  except  from  interested  motives?)  ''and 
not  a  bare  consent  to  an  Article  of  peace,  or  an  engagement  to  silenoe 
and  submission."  The  fact  of  men  signing  in  this  last  sense,  ia  proof  of 
the  degradation  of  the  clerical  conscience. 

''The  statute  of  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  cap.  12,  which  gives  the 
lEaAL  AUTHORITY  to  our  requiring  Subscriptions,  in  order  to  a  mah's 
BEING  capable  OF  A  BENEFICE,  requires  that  evenr  clergyman  should 
read  die  Articles  in  the  church,  with  a  declaration  of  his  unfeigned  asseiU 
to  them.  These  things  make  it  appear  very  plain,  that  the  subscriptioDS 
of  the  clergy  must  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  their  own  opinion, 
and  not  as  a  bare  obligation  to  silence." 

Now  what  does  this  mean,  which  a  party  of  the  clergy  hold, — ^that 
their  subscription  is*  a  declaration  of  peace,  an  obligation  to  silence  ?  Are 

•    The  NemesU  of  Faith,''  by  J.  A.  Fronde,  M.A. 
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thBj  not  paid  to  preaoh  ?  is  this  silence  ?  And  oug^ht  the j  not  to  preach 
the  Articles  they  have  signed  7  Yet some  have  thought  thej  are  only 
Articles  of  union  and  peace, — that  the  sons  of  the  Church  are  only  bound 
to  acquiesce  silently  to  them."  What  is  a  silent  preacher  but  a  dumb 
dog?  The  benefice  then,  which  such  persons  gain  oy  the  legal  tenure  of 
signing  the  Articles,  is  only  hush  money;  which  they  pocket  as  a 
bribe  not  to  speak  against  the  Articles  they  solemnly  subscrioe  to !  The 
yarious  subterfuges  to  which  the  educators  of  the  national  conscience 
have  resorted  on  this  question  of  subscription,  have  been  reckoned  up  as 
follows : — 

'^The  diflferent  senses  in  which  a  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  has  been  vindicated  by  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  An 
inrauous  friend  of  mine,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "having  taken  the  pains  to 
couect  an  account  of  all  these  senses,  I  shall  subjoin  them  as  an  appendix 
to  these  letters.  He  has  annexed  the  authorities  to  each ;  but  as  I  hope 
he  will  himself  make  some  publication  of  the  subject,  I  shall  omit  them, 
and  content  myself  with  the' oare  list. 

'*  The  Articles  have  been  subscribed: — 

I.  In  the  sense  of  the  imposers."  But  no  one  knows  who  they  are, 
except  the  Parliament  at  the  various  times  of  legalizing  the  Articles. 
And  what  the  sense  of  the  Parliament  was,  they  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
express  by  the  Articles  themselves,  as  is  plainly  declared  in  die  "  gram- 
matical and  literal"  meaning. 

II.  In  the  sense  of  the  compilers :"  which  surely  is  expressed  in  the 
compilation;  imless  the  Articles  oe  an  utter  failure.  Who  the  compilers 
were,  is  not  known.  "  They  were  prepared,"  says  Burnet,  "  as  is  most 
probable^  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and  published  by  the  Regal  Au- 
thority." 

III.  In  their  strict  obvious  and  literal  meaning."  Of  coHrse,  unless 
the  establishment  of  religion  were  a  piece  of  jugglery.  The  Royal  de- 
claration was,  "  that  no  man  thereafter  should  put  his  own  sense  or  com- 
ment to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article,  but  should  take  it  in  the  literal 
grammatical  sense."  Yet  we  have  all  the  various  senses  imaginable, 
down  to  the  non-natural  sense,  which  is  no  sense  at  all,  or  striking  out 
the  natural,  is  nonsense.  But  if  the  signing  of  these  Articles  be  legally 
essential  to  render  a  man  capable  of  holding  a  benefice,"  it  follows  that 
the  signing  should  be  in  the  sense  legally  required;  and  therefore,  all 
who  have  adopted  a  sense  of  their  own,  have  legally  forfeited,  or 
rather,  never  legally  owned  their  living.  They  have  stolen 
Church  property.  And  if  Church  law  ruled  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
they  could  as  justly  be  suspended  sine  die,  as  Mr.  Head  was  for  three 
years. 

IV.  In  any  sense  which  the  words  will  bear,  consistently  with 
the  subscriber's  interpretation  of  Scripture."  This  is  a  very  wide  sense : 
words  will  bear  a  great  deal,  just  because  they  cannot  speak.  They  re- 
mind  us  of  Mark  Tapley's  verb, — which  is  being,  doing,  and  sufFermg," 
whence  he  thought  himself  a  verb,  for  he  was  always  a  being,  a  doing, 
and  a  suffering.  So  are  these  words ;  they  are  to  have  any  sense  they 
will  hear: — ^tbey  would  not  have  to  bear  many  if  the  subscribers  were 
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Ibonest   No  greater  injustice  can  be  done  to  one  man's  words  than  tkt 
thej  should  bear  another  man's  sense ;  especiall j  if  this  other  man  is  to  i 
get  a  benefice  by  them,  and  has  not  a  nice  sense  of  truthfidness.  But  | 
"a  gift  blindeth  the  eyes  of  the  wise."  j 

"V.  As  Articles  of  peace."  This  we  have  already  considered it 
means  the  clergy  bind  themselves  to  say  nothing  against  the  doctrines; 
that  iSf  they  are  to  smother  their  owii  convictions,  and  preach  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

"  VI.  As  true  in  general,  and  sufficiently  so  for  their  intention,  though 
not  true  in  every  particular."  This  is  a  pai*ticularly  modest  explanation 
of  these  words,  I  hereby  "  willingly  and  ex  animo  subscribe  to  the  three 
Articles  above-mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that  are  contained  in  them/' 
viz.,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.,  contains  nothing  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  God."  "That  every  one  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  is 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God."  That  is,  they  are  true  in  general,  in 
other  words,  some  of  them  are  false!  But  not  more  false  than  the 
morality  of  such  subscriptions. 

"  VII.  As  fer  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  This  is  a 
▼ery  dishonest  employment  of  the  sacred  Scriptures :  for  does  not  sub- 
scription say,  that  the  Articles  and  Prayer-book  are  entirely  agreeable 
to,"  "contains  nothing  contrary  to,"  the  word  of  God?  How  then  can 
you  explain  it — €ls  far  as  tJiey  are  offreeable, — which  supposes  that  be- 
yond a  certain  point  they  contradict  that  very  Bible,  with  which  you  in 
subscription  have  declared  their  agreement !  This  seventh  sense  then  is, 
— "  all  the  Church  Articles  and  Ritual  are  according  to  the  Bible,  hat 
where  they  contradict  the  Bible  I  do  not  subscribe  to  them." 

"  VIII.  As  far  as  they  are  fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  necessary  to 
salvation."  That  is,  as  far  as  you  think  so ;  an  infidel  might  sign  in  this 
sense ;  as  far  as  necessary  to  salvation,  that  is,  not  at  all ! 

"IX.  On  the  authority  of  others."  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Jesuit 
sense.    It  is  implicit  or  blind  faith,  that  is,  unbelief. 

"  X.  In  any  sense  which  approved  doctors  of  the  Church  have  aflSxed 
to  them."  fiut  "who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?"  And  by 
whom  are  these  doctors  to  be  approved  of ;  and  what  right  have  they  to 
fix  a  sense  to  a  Parliamentary-faith,  when  the  sense  has  been  declared  by 
Royal  declaration — ^by  the  head  of  the  Church  ? 

"  XI.  As  mere  forms  of  admission  to  an  office."  This  is  a  very  honest 
and  out-spoken  sense :  it  is  plain  sacrilege,  without  increasing  the  sin  by 
prevarications. 

Dr.  Priestley  adds  three  other  senses  — 

XII.  That  of  Mr.  Paley,  who  maintains,  that  any  person  may  sub- 
scribe the  Articles  who  does  not  belong  to  the  three  classes  of  men  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  excluded  from  tne  Church  by  them,  viz.,  PapistSt 
Puritans,  and  Anabaptists."  If  this  had  been  the  purpose,  the  im- 
posers  need  have  written  no  Articles,  and  should  have  ^ven  this  simple 
declaration, — "  I  am  no  Papist,  Puritan,  or  Anabaptist"  Most  of  them 
could  honestly  say,  they  are  not  Puritans,  though  few  that  they  are  not 
Papists.  But  the  subscription  asserts  plainly,  that  all  the  Articles  are 
agreeable  to  God's  word ;  and  the  Prayer-book  in  no  respect  contrary  to 
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it;  and  wbat  it  says^  is  what  it  means.  This  is  a  truism  to  other  people, 
but  an  important  canon  of  criticism  for  the  clergy  j  who,  as  professed 
scholars,  should  know  somethine*  of  such  matters. 

"XIIL  I  have  heard,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  another  sense  of  subscrip- 
tioD,  maintained  in  couFersation  by  two  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England;  viz.  that  any  person  mav  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
whose  fiuth  is  that  of  the  members  of  the  Church,"  (i.  e.,  the  derffv,) 
though  it  should  be  different  from  that  expressed  in  the  Axticles.  N.B. 
They  were  both  Arians  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  supposed  that 
to  be  the  faith  of  the  generality  of  the  clergy."  This  sense,  is  subscrib- 
ing not  to  the  Articles,  but  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  which  are  very 
different  things. 

"XIV.  Lastly,  I  was  informed,"  says  he,  "by  an  anonymous  letter 
from  Oxford,  that  many  persons  think  themselves  justified  in  subscribing 
tothe  Thirty-nine  Articles,  though  they  do  not  behevejthem,  because  it  is 
well  known  to  those  who  receive  their  subscriptions  that  they  do  not,  and, 
therefore,  they  say  they  deceive  nobody." 

Now  there  must  be  some  truth  in  all  this;  and  if  but  one  third  be  true, 
what  a  fearful  picture  is  presented  of  the  want  of  inte^ty  in  the  whole 
mtem :  there  is  a  departure  from  the  stipulated  condition,  and  so  a  legal 
forfeiture  of  the  income  thus  artfully  obtained. 

"The  qreatbr  part,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
history,  siibscribe  mthaut  ever  examining  them :  and  others  do  it  be* 
cause  they  must  do  it,  though  they  can  hardly  satisfy  their  conscieviceSf 
about  some  things  in  them." 

What  shall  we  say  further  respecting  the  Puseyites'  non-natural- 
sense,  or  nonsense  ?  •  Is  not  this  another  development  of  means  to  de- 
bauch the  conscience  of  mankind  ?  Nor  can  we  allow  the  evangelical 
dergy  to  escape }  they  have  their  peculiar  evasions,  and  to  the  real  mean- 
ing, the  "  plain  grammatical  sense"  of  the  Prayer-book,  they  oppose  va- 
rious unlegalized  theories,  if  not  to  satisfy  their  consciences,  at  least  to 
apok^ze  for  their  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  truth. 

Thus  they  will  make  the  whole  system  Calvinistic,  and  yet  in  their 
official  capacity,  thank  Qod  for  the  regeneration  of  every  child  they  bap- 
tize. Then  to  evade  this  latter  declaration  they  give  us  some  garbled  ac- 
counts of  the  charitable  hopes  of  the  Church :  and  introduce  the  system 
of  hypothetical  regeneration :  though  Calvinism,  by  the  way,  is  not  hypo- 
thetical :  then  again,  as  to  infants  dying  before  commissiqp  of  actual  sin; 
they  dismiss  the  hypothetical  blessing,  and  acknowledge  it  absolute:  '^as 
infants  are  by  nature  unworthy  recipients,  being  bom  in  sin  and  the 
children  of  wrath,  they  cannot  receive  any  benefit  ^from  baptism,  except 
there  shall  have  been  a  prevenient  act  of  grace  to  make  them 
worthy:"  in  this  statement,  Mr.  Qorham  introduces  another  evasion, 
a  mere  unfounded  speculation,  to  be  defended  neither  by  the  catechism 
nor  the  Bible,  but  inyented  only  to  serve  such  purposes  as  subscribers 
may  be  reduced  to :  for  in  one  place  it  cannot  by  any  twisting  be  denied 
that  baptism  is  given  as  yalid  for  salvation. 

If  such  infants  die  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  the  Church  holds, 
and  I  hdd,  that  they  are  undoubteolt  saved :  and,  therefore^  thst 
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mtut  have  heen  regenerated  by  an  act  of  grace  prevement  to  their  hn- 
tim,  in  order  to  make  them  worthy  recipients.  This  case  is  ruled  iy 
the  Church,  But  if  the  infant  lives  till  a  period  in  which  he  can  commit 
actual  sin,  the  declaration  of  regeneration,  must  be  construed  according 
to  THE  HYPOTHETICAL  principle."*  Thus  these  men  make  God's  grace 
and  his  Holy  Spirit  dance  attendance  upon  the  exigencies  of  subscription 
and  the  Church's  rule. 

'  The  Holy  Ghost  must,  therefore,  come  here,  and  here  especially  if  not 
exclusively,  because  the  Church  has  in  this  instance  an  assertion  as  clear  | 
as  daylight.    But  what  is  it  of  which  this  prevenieot  grace,"  makes  the  | 
child  a  worthy  recipient?   No  grace  you  say  is  given  in  baptism,— the  j 
Huly  Ghost  regenerates  it  to  become  then  a  worthy  recipient — of  the 
neater  !   But  we  will  not  kill  the  slain : — ^the  evangeucal  clergy,  no  less 
than  the  Puseyites,  must  get  into  non-natural  senses,  to  vindicate  their 
continuance  in  a  Church,  or  under  a  constitution  which  they  both  alike 
continually  violate. 

Another  evangelical  evasion  takes  us  from  the  ''plain  grammaticsl 
sense"  of  the  Articles  and  Prayer-book,  to  the  private  individual  views  of 
divines,  as  if  these  clergymen  bad  sworn  to  those  books  and  not  to  the 
express  authorized  words  of  the  British  constitution:  thus,  as  thePftm- 
ites  with  the  Romans,  o^A;  Tradition  as  a  supplement  to  the  Bible  :  th 
Evangelicals  take  our  Reformers  as  the  traditional  supplement  to 
THE  Prater-book  :  and  the  reason  is  the  same  in  both :  Borne  and  Ox- 
ford, want  their  Fathers  to  make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect;  and 
the  Evangelicals  take  their  Fathers  to  make  the  word  of  the  Church— 
of  none  effect. 

*  Chnium  v.  the  Blduip  of  Esetar. 
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Under  this  departmeMt,  seeptieal  oijseHans,  and  mfitems  or  prineiplei 
advocaied  as  hoitUe  to  Ckrittianity,  are  dUpasiumateltf  considered. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITHj  OB,  A  VISIT  TO  A  RELIGIOUS 

SCEPTIC* 

The  great  advantage  of  infidelilT  consiflts  in  its  awakeninff  the  thought 
and  earnestness  of  the  religious  puolio,  and,  above  all,  in  cafiing  forth  the 
sanctified  intellect  of  the  most  vigorous  minds  into  the  service  of  the  most 
holj  cause :  we  have  had  no  more  illustrious  instance  of  this  important 
service,  than  in  the  book  whoee  title  is  adopted  as  our  present  motto :— - 
"Tfe  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a  Vmt  to  a  Selimous  Sceptic" 

We  have  lately  had  ^*Phaees  of  Faith;'  ^^Jf/etneeis  ofFaith;'  4c.,  &o.. 
but  this  is  Aaron's  rod,  that  swallows  up  these  little  divinations,  ana 
leaves  their  diviners  stark  mad.  We  have  in  this  '^Eclipse"  a  rich  com- 
bination of  logic,  pathos,  wit,  fSmcy,  a  charming  amenity,  and  varied 
eloQuence  of  chasteness  and  power  seldom  e^qualled.  Those  who  possess 
or  desire  a  refined  taste,  vigorous  understanding,  and  firm  moral  prmciple, 
will  find  in  these  pages  a  true  feast  for  the  gods  and  goddesses,  served  up 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  Graces,  and  enlivened  by  the  zest  of  a  more  pre- 
servative and  charming  influence  than  the  pure  attic  salt. 

The  work  consists  of  conversations,  incidents,  and  '^papers/'  and  forms 
a  pleasing  dramatic  nnity,  whose  interest  deepens  to  the  close,  which  is 
exquisitely  touching,  calculated  not  so  much  to  make  the  reader  sadder, 
as  to  make  him  wiser  and  better.  Thus  it  administers  to  our  whole 
nature,  bein^  not  a  mere  dream  of  imasination,  nor  the  thin  ^host  of  a 
sbade,  uttenng  the  abstractions  of  a  cola  and  frozen  intellect,  but  a  full- 
toned  soul,  instinct  with  human  affections,  clothed  (and  not  degraded  or 
unprisoned)  with  a  human  body ;  endowed  with  eyesight  to  take  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  a  heart  beating  sensitively  to  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  human  life. 

The  ^'introduction"  consists  of  a  letter  written  to  a  brother  of  the  au- 
thor, E.  B — — ,  missionary  in  ,  South  Pacific,  in  answer  to  certain 

inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in  England;  in  the  course  of 
which  the  writer  states  to  his  correspondent  :— 

''My  dear  brother,  you  will  hear  it  with  a  sad  heart ;-^your  nephew 

*  ''The  Bdipse  of  Faith;  or,  a  TUt  to  a  ReUgiout  Sceptic."  London:  Longman, 
^Kni9|  Qxeeo,  and  Longmans. 
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and  mine,  oar  sister^s  only  child;  has,  in  relation  to  religion  at  least^  te- 
oome  an  absolute  sceptic !" 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  Germany,  that  this  youth  became  unsettled  in 
his  religious  views,  being  inocculated  with  '^invincible  doubts  not  con- 
vinced dogmatically  of  me  falsehood  of  Christianityj  nor  of  the  truth  of 
any  of  the  numerous  and  bewildering  rationalistic  theories,  which  succeed 
each  other  like  clouds  on  a  windy  day. 

Instead  of  stopping  at  any  of  those  miserable  road-side  inns  between 
Christianity  and  scepticism,  through  whose  ragged  windows  all  the  irin^s 
of  heaven  are  blowing,  and  whose  g^audy  'signs'  assure  us  there  is  'good 
entertainment  within  for  mail  and  beast' — whereas  it  is  only  for  'the 
latter, — Harrington  still  travelled  on  in  hopes  of  finding  some  better 
shelter,  and  now,  in  the  dark  night,  and  a  night  of  tempest  too,  finds 
himself  on  the  open  heath.  To  employ  his  own  words,  'he  could  not  rest 
contented  with  one-sided  theories  or  inconsequential  reasonings,'  and  has 
pursued  the  argument  to  its  logical  termination.'  He  is  ill  at  ease  in 
mind,  I  hear^  and  not  in  robust  health;  and  I  am  just  going  to  visit 
him." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  with  a  rapid  and  intelligent  sketch  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  England  3  finding  not  so  much  danger  in  the  tractarian 
movement,  aa  some  fear,  since  "the  degree  to  which  the  infection  taints 
the  clergy,  is  no  criterion  at  all  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people^"  especiaUj 
as  a  fullrubrical  service  is  the  prelude  to  an  empty  house. 

But  "  the  principal  peril  is  from  a  subtle  unbelief,  which,  in  various 
forms,  is  sapping  the  religion  of  our  people,  and  which,  if  not  checked, 
will  by  and  oy  give  the  Romish  bishops  a  oetter  title  to  be  called  bishops 
in  partihus  infidelium  than  has  always  been  the  case.  The  attempt  to 
make  men  believe  too  much  naturally  provokes  them  to  believe  too  little; 
and  such  has  been  and  will  be  the  recoil  from  the  movement  towards 
Rome.  It  is  only  one,  however,  of  the  causes  of  that  widely  di£fused  in- 
fidelity which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  our  day. 
Other  and  more  potent  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the  philosophic  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  and  especially  a  sympathy,  in  very  many  minds,  with 
the  worst  features  of  Continental  speculation.  '  Infidelity ! '  you  will 
say.  '  Do  you  mean  such  infidelity  as  that  of  Collins  and  Bolingbroke, 
Chubb  and  Tindal?"  Why,  we  have  plenty  of  those  sorts  too,  and— 
worse ;  but  the  most  charming  infidelity  of  the  day,  a  bastard  deism  in 
fact,  often  assumes  a  difierent  form — a  form,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  it,  which  embodies  (as  many  say)  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity! 
Yes ;  be  it  known  to  you,  that  when  you  have  ceased  to  believe  all  that 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament — its  history,  its  miracles^ 
its  peculiar  doctrines — ^you  may  still  be  a  genuine  Christian.  Christianitj 
is  sublimed  into  an  exquisite  thing  called  modem  'spiritualism.'" 

The  infidePs  "fisuth"  is  generally  founded  on  "the  oracle  within," 
which  renders  all  external  revelation  unnecessary,  or,  as  some  say,  im- 
possible. The  writer,  with  a  provoking  turn  for  matter  ^faet,  mda* 
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confirmation  of  this  nmrersal  inward  oracle  in  ''the  weD-known  nmformitjr 
and  distinctness  of  man's  reli^ons  notions,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his 
reli^oos  practices;**  which  it  thej  do  not  render  missionaries  impossible, 
make  them  mmecessary. 

Thongh  with  a  delightful  consistency  the  author  adds,  ''it  is  certainly 
apity  that  this  intemsu  revelation — the  'absolute  reli^on/  hidden,  as  Mr. 
Theodore  Parker  felicitously  phrases  it,  in  all  religions  of  all  ages  and 
nations^  and  so  strikingly  avouched  by  the  entire  history  of  the  worlds- 
should  render  itself  suspicious  by  little  discrepancies  in  its  own  utterances 
amcmg  those  who  believe  in  it.  Yet  so  it  is.  Compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  few,  at  the  best,  can  be  ffot  to  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
internal  light  and  superfluity  of  all  external  revelation;  and  yet  hardly 
two  of  the  '  httie  flock'  agree.  It  is  the  rarest  little  oracle !  Apollo  him- 
sdf  might  envy  its  adroitness  in  the  utterance  of  ambiguities.  One  man 
Bays  that  the  doctrine  of  a  '  future  life*  is  undoubtedly  a  dictate  of  the 
'religious  sentiment'— one  of  the  few  imiversal  characteristics  of  aU  re- 
ligion; another  declares  his  'insight'  tells  him  nothing  of  the  matter** 

We  have,  next,  a  description  of  the  selective  principle  on  which  spirita- 
alisto,  whilst  eulogizing  the  deep  "spiritual  insight"  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  quiedy  reject  the  greater  part  of  what  has  come  down  in 
their  names,  without  anjr  reason  for  the  selection,  since  if  one  part  of  the 
peculiar  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  be  rejected,  as  added  by  later 
writers,  we  have  no  explanation,  "  if  somebody  else  has  put  these  mat- 
ters into  their  mouths,  how  we  can  be  sure  that  anything  whatever  of  the 
small  remainder  ever  came  out  of  their  mouths." 

This  argument  we  have  had  occasion  to  use,  in  reference  to  the  Parker 
school,  which  adopts  some  things  in  the  gospel,  and  argues  from  them, 
whilst  repudiating  others  which  come  down  to  us  on  the  very  same  au- 
thority;  out  the  author  before  us  explains  the  circumstance,— 

''These  gentiemen  condescend  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  separate  the 
'  spiritual*  gold  which  faintly  streaks  the  huge  mass  of  impure  ore  of  fable, 
legend,  and  mysticism.  Each  man,  it  seems,  has  his  own  particular  spade 
and  mattock  in  his  'spiritual  faculty;'  so  off  with  you  to  the  diggings  in 
these  spiritual  mines  of  Ophir.  You  will  say,  why  not  stay  at  home,  and 
be  content  at  once,  with  the  advocates  of  tlie  absolute  sufficiency  of  the 
internal  oracle,  to  listen  to  its  responses  exclusively  7  Ask  these  men— 
for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  1  only  know  that  the  results  are  very  dif- 
ferent— ^whether  the  possessor  of '  insight*  listens  to  its  own  rare  voice,  or 
puts  on  its  spectacles  and  reads  aloud  from  the  New  Testament.  Gene- 
rally, as  I  say,  these  good  folks  are  resolved  that  all  that  is  supernatural 
and  specially  inspired  in  the  sacred  volume  is  to  be  rejected ;  and,  as  to 
the  rest,  which  oy  the  way  might  be  conveniently  published  as  the 
'  Spiritualists*  Bible*  (in  two  or  tmree  sheets,  48mo.  say that  would  still 
require  a  careful  winnowing ;  for,  while  one  man  tells  us  that  the  Apostie 
Paul,  in  his  intense  appreciation  of  the  'spiritual  element,'  made  li^ht 
even  of  the  'resurrection  of  Christ,'  and  every  where  shows  his  superiority 
to  the  beggarly  elements  of  histoiy,  dogma  and  ritual,  another  declares 
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that  ha  was  so  ensalTod  by  his  Jewish  prejudices  and  the  trumperj  hi 
had  picked  up  at  the  feet  oi  Gamaliel,  that  he  knew  but  Itttle,  or  next  to 
notbng,  of  tne  real  mystery  of  the  Tery  gospel  ha  preached;  that  while 
he  proclaims  that  it  is  ^  revealedi  after  having  been  hidden  fiom  ages  and 
generations/  he  himself  manages  to  hide  it  adoresh.'' 

The  astonishment  into  which  the  Apostle  Paul  would  be  throwsi  on 
reading  these  gentlemen's  liberal  comments  or  free  translationS|  is  well 
described  by  our  author  in  the  following  passage 

"  ^  Unhappy  Paul ! '  you  will  say.  Yes,  it  is  no  better  with  him  than 
it  was  in  our  youth  some  five  and  twenty  jrears  ago.  Do  you  not  re- 
member the  astute  old  Oerman  Professor  in  his  lecture-roonif  tntrodMcinj 
the  Apostle  as  examining,  with  ever  increasing  wonder ^  the  various  m- 
tradictorv  systems  which  the  perverseness  of  exegesis  had  extracted  Jrm 
his  epistles,  and  at  length,  as  he  saw  one  from  which  every  feature  of 
Christianity  had  been  erased,  exclaiming,  in  a  fright,  'Was  ist  dasf 
[  What  is  that  ?]  But  I  will  not  detain  you  on  the  vagaries  of  the  new 
school  of  spiritualists.  I  shall  hear  enough  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
Harrington ;  he  will  riot  in  their  extravagancies  and  contradictions  as  a 
justification  of  his  own  scepticism.  In  very  truth  their  authors  are  £t  for 
nothing  else  than  to  be  recruiting  officers  for  undisguised  infidelity;  and 
this  has  been  the  consistent  termination  with  very  many  of  their  converta. 
Yet  many  of  them  tell  us,  after  putting  men  on  this  inclined  plane  of 
smooth  ice,  that  it  is  the  only  place  where  they  can  be  secure." 

The  parallel  between  our  modern  pious  infidels  and  the  Romanists, 
wherein  extremes  meet,  is  very  graphic  and  instructive,  shewing  the 
identity  between  the  superstitious  and  infidel  priestcraft;  from  which  we 
may  understand  why  ttie  unbelievers  favour  the  credulous,  and  whilst 
very  violent  against  the  evangelicals,  are  very  smooth  and  kindly  towards 
the  monstrous  superstitions  of  the  Papal  credulity. — 

Between  many  of  our  modem  '  spirituab'sts'  and  the  Romanists  there 
is  a  parallelism  of  movement  absolutely  ludicrous.  You  may  chance  to 
hear  ooth  declaiming,  with  equal  favour,  against  ^intellect'  and  'logic^' 
as  totally  incompetent  to  decide  on  'religious'  or  'spiritual'  truth,  and  in 
favour  of  a  'faith'  which  disclaims  all  alliance  with  them.  You  maj 
chance  to  hear  them  both  insisting  on  an  absolute  submission  to  an 
'in&llible  authority'  other  than  the  Bible;  the  one  external — ^that  is  the 
Pope;  the  other  internal — that  is  'Spiritual  Insight;'  both  exacting  ab- 
solute summission,  the  one  to  the  outward  oracle,  the  Church,  the  other 
to  the  inward  oracle,  himself;  both  insisting  that  the  Bible  is  but  the  fii^ 
imperfect  product  of  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  perfected  by  a  'de- 
velopment,' though  as  to  the  direction  of  that  development,  they  certainlv 
do  not  agree.  Both,  if  I  may  judge,  by  some  recent  speculations,  recoil 
from  the  Bible  even  more  than  they  do  from  one  another;  and  both 
would  get  rid  of  it— one  by  locking  it  up,  and  the  otlier  by  tearing  it  up 
to  tatters." 

The  odd  disguises  of  firiends  in  their  sew  masks  at  the-  modem 
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masmidrade,  are  also  well  described,  besides   our  old  friend  W——,  edu- 
catea  in  evangelical  notions,  ready  to  be  a  confessor  for  the  two  wax 
candles,  eren  tiiongh  nnlighted,  and  to  be  a  martyr  for  them,  if  lighted 
the  two  foUowing  sketches  are  done  to  the  life  :— 

"L,  the  son,  jou  remember,  of  an  independent  minister,  is  ready  to  go 
nobly  to  death  m  defence  of  the  prero^tives  of  his  '  apostoHcal  succes- 
sion;' and  has  not  the  slightest  doubts  tnat  he  can  make  out  his  spiritual 
genealogy,  without  a  lii£  broken,  from  the  first  bishop  of  Bome  down- 
wards ! — though,  poor  fellow,  it  would  puzzle  him  to  say  who  was  his 

great  grandfather.    E  ,*  you  are  aware,  has  long  smce  joined  the 

Church  of  Rome,  and  has  disclosed  such  a  bottomless  abyss  of  *  faith,' 
that  whole  cart-loads  of  mediseval  fables,  abandoned  even  by  Romanists 
(who,  by  the  way,  stand  fairly  aghast  at  his  insatiable  appetite),  have  not 
heen  able  to  fill  it.  All  the  saints  in  the  Roman  HagioCTaphy  caHnot 
Work  miracles  as  fast  as  he  can  credit  them.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
Wher  has  signalized  himself  by  an  equal  facility  of  stripping  himself, 
fragment  by  fra^ent,  of  his  early  creed,  till  at  last  he  walks  through 
this  bleak  world  m  such  a  gossamer  gauze  of  transparent  '  spiritualism' 
tbat  it  makes  you  both  shiver  and  blush  to  look  at  him." 

The  writer  thanks  a  heathen  convert  for  the  present  of  an  old  idol,  and 
moralizmg  on  it,  observes  that  it  ^ns  a  sort  of  respect  as  compared  with 
its  devotees,  "  for  though  they  have  been  fools  enough  to  worship  him, 
he  has,  at  least,  not  been  fool  enouffh  to  worship  them  yet,  as  is  in- 
timated, the  Pantheist  worships  both,  and  includes  himself  as  a  part  of 
divinity,  which  is  the  least  sensible  form  of  idolatry, — ^into  which  the 
^ter  of  the  Eclipse  seems  in  no  danger  of  fEdling: — "  I  fear  that  if  I 
^d  regard  either  the  Pantheist  or  myself  as  diviney  nothing  in  the  world 
would  keep  me  from  blasphemy  every  day  and  all  day  long. ' 

This  vein  of  quiet  subdued  irony  and  almost  misanthropy/'  into  wbiclt 
the  writer  delves,  when  describing  the  folUee  and  sins  of  mankind,  wherein, 
however,  he  declares  that  if  it  be  indulged  at  all,  shall  beffin  at  home,  is 
joyously  abandoned,  by  the  following  beautiful  transition  wnich  introduces 
^  exquisite  paragrapn  on  the  character,  power,  and  presence  of  tiie 
Hedeemer  :— 

''Yet  now  I  think  better  of  it,  it  shall  not  begin  at  all ^  for  I  recollect 
that  Be  also  was  a  "  man,"  who  was  infinitely  more ;  who  has  penetrated 
even  this  cloudy  shrine  of  clay  with  the  effiuffence  of  His  glory ;  and  so 
let  me  resolve  that  our  common  humanity  snail  be  held  sacred  for  His 
s^e,  and  pitied  for  its  own.  Thus  ends  my  little  transient  fit  of  spleen, 
tod  thus  may  it  ever  end. 

"  May  we  feel,  more  and  more,  my  dearest  brother,  the  interior  presence 
of  that  'guest  of  ^ests,'  that  Divine  Impersonation  of  Truth,  Rectitude, 
tod  Love,  whose  image  has  had  more  power  to  soothe  and  tranquillise, 
stimulate  and  fortify  the  human  heart,  tnan  all  the  philosophies  ever  de^ 
tiaed  by  man.'* 

The  tnthar  most  bave  fbrgotten  the  inittal,  it  should  soTaly  be  K,  and  stand  fn  the 
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Amidst  all  the  argament  of  this  work,  this  blessed  presence  sheds  an 
influence  at  once  elevating^  softening,  and  refining;  no  less  invigorating 
the  moral  nature^  than  illuminating  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  The  j 
removal  of  this  iivfluence  £rom  our  country  he  regards  as  the  setting  of  \ 
the  national  sun,  respecting  which  we  might  say,  with  a  deeper  meaning, 
<^^'My  native  land,  good  night!'' 

''I  have,  sometimes,"  he  says,  ^'moumfiiUy  asked  myself  whether  tiie 
world  may  not  yet  want  a  few  emeriments  as  to  whether  it  cannot  get 
on  better  without  Christianity  and  tne  Bible ;  but  I  hope  England  is  not 
destined  to  be  the  laboratory." 

So  fer  we  have  allowed  the  author  to  introduce  himself  to  our  leaden, 
by  a  few  extracts  from  his  own  introduction ;  we  hope,  in  future  numb^ 
to  give  rather  an  analysis  of  his  subsequent  chapters,  in  which  are  the 
reports  of  those  conversations  held  with  his  sceptical  nephew,  Haiiingtoo, 
and  the  fix  into  which  the  sceptic  (whose  mind  is,  of  course,  not  made  up) 
frequently  places  the  dogmatic  infidel,  whose  sentimental  sentiments  re- 
pudiate the  word  of  God  in  a  very  godly  and  scriptural  style. 

The  nature  of  the  record  to  be  thus  eiiamined,  will  be  oest  understood 
by  the  writers  own  description  :— 

"  I  go  to  Harrington  in  a  few  days,  and  as  our  conversation  (perhaps 
alas !  our  controversies)  will  be  upon  some  of  the  most  momentous  religioia 
topics  of  the  day,  I  shall  keep  an  exact  journal — BoswelUze  in  fact— for 
you  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  how  well  some  of  my  earHer  days  have  pra^ 
tised  my  memory  for  this  humble  office,  you  know.  I  shall  have  t 
pleasure  in  this,  not  only  because  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  all  I  can  com- 
municate respecting  one  vou  love  so  well,  but,  also,  because  in  this  mj, 
perhaps,  I  shall  in  part  MSI  your  earnest  request  to  let  you  know  m 
state  of  religion  amongst  us." 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  NiUure  of  Man  as  Spiritual^  Immortal^  and  JResponsible,  nnll  b$ 
the  most ^eauent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Mi6C£llaneous  Subjects. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENQUIRER. 
(Continued  Jrompage  167.) 

CHAPTER  VIL 

I  take  my  sorrow  to  the  wilds  of  Nature, 
But  Natare  cannot  feel  and  only  awes  me : 
Her  mountains  rise  like  Judges  pitiless, — 
The  Jungfrau  there  sits  like  a  judgment  angel 
In  glistening  whit»— the  trumpet  half-uplifted. 
Waiting  the  signal  from  the  glance  of  God 
To  blow  the  blast  of  doom.   Ohl  let  me  And 
Some  human  Toioe  to  speak  to  me  from  heaven^ 
And  see  dear  Mercy's  hand  upon  the  skies, 
Parting  the  clouds  that  hide  the  morning  start 

The  SfunO'King. 

Louise  brought  the  book  tellmg  Roger  how  much  it  had  interested 
uid  perplexed  her^  and  as  she  came  to  his  side  and  opened  its  pages,  drew 
out  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  she  had  marked  the  place  of  the  passages 
she  wished  to  show  to  him. 

Turning  to  the  fifteenth  page  she  said/^now  I  cannot  understand  this;" 
and  they  read  together  as  follows : — 

"  WhsLt  people  call  world  is  to  me  man;  what  thej  term  man  is  to  me 
world.  With  them  the  world  is  the  first  thing,  and  mind  is  its  little  Quest 
which  has  only  a  place  upon  its  surface,  not  sure  of  its  position  ana  its 
powers.  With  me  mind  stands  first  and  stands  sole,  for  what  I  recognise 
as  world  is  its  fairest  work,  its  self-created  mirror."  The  material  world 
is  the  great  common  body  of  humanity— only  possible  through  it,  ben 
longing  to  it,  giyen  with  it,  to  be  goyemed  oj  it,  and  that  numanity 
might  manifest  itself  in  it.  I  recognize  no  action  of  the  material  world 
on  me.  The  action  is  the  other  way,  from  me  upon  it.  What  I  di^^nify 
with  the  name  of  the  world,  is  the  eternal  communion  of  minds,  their  in- 
flnence  on  each  other,  their  reciprocal  formation  by  action  and  by  reaction 
*-the  lofty  harmony  of  fireedom. 

yoL.  u.  N  2 
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Roger  thought  a  little  and  said;  '^I  think  I  understand  what  he  means. 
The  world  of  spirits  ia  greater  than  the  world  of  matter.  It  is  only  the 
way  of  expressing  it  that  makes  the  sentiment  look  startling.  His  state- 
ment pushes  the  truth  too  far,  I  should  think,  or  rather^  distorts  it  'The 
little  god  o'  the  world/  as  Mephistopheles  calls  him,  looks  large  enough 
here,  and  is  a  creator  of  all  the  universe  after  his  fashion.  But  there  id  a 
great  truth  at  the  bottom,  I  have  no  question." 

''  See  here/'  said  Louise, ''  how  a  little  further  on  he  denies  all  neoe^- 
s^^7>  by  calling  it  the  music  which  all  the  different  freedom  of  men  make 
in  clashing  together,  and  saying,  that  it  is  only  the  reflection  of  his  own 
fiction  in  the  common  working  of  the  world  of  minds  to  which  he  CQntii* 
butes  among  the  rest.  Now  I  am  no  philosopher,  and  this  perplexes  me. 
When  I  was  in  the  convent  it  would  not  have  consoled  me  much  had  I 
known  this  high-sounding  principle,  and  called  compulsion  only  the  clash- 
ing of  freedoms.  If  I  am  the  earthen  pot  in  the  fable,  against  whom  the 
flood  carries  the  brazen  one,  how  can  I  oe  contented  f " 

"  Verily,  love/'  answered  Hoger,  "  neither  you  nor  I  either." 

They  went  on. 

So,  freedom !  art  thou  to  me  the  source  of  all,  the  first,  the  inmost 
When  I  retire  into  myself  to  gaze  on  thee,  my  ages  are  turned  away  £rom 
the  proyince  of  time  and  free  from  fetters  of  necessity ;  then  vanishes 
every  oppressive  sense  of  slavery,  the  spirit  within  me  becomes  consdoos 
of  its  own  creature  essence,  the  Hffht  of  Grodhead  dawns  above  me  and 
driyes  far  away  the  douds  beneath  which,  wander  slayes.  How  I  shall 
estimate  myself  depends  no  longer  upon  destiny  or  fortmie,  nor  on  tk 
number  of  nappy  liours  I  have  known,  or  what  has  been  brought  to  pea 
and  established  through  my  instrumentality,  and  how  my  performance  has 
answered  to  my  will — all  tnis  is  only  the  world  not  IJ*  "  When  I  hxk 
into  my  inner  self  I  am  straightway  in  the  kingdom  of  eternity,  I  con- 
template the  workine^  of  the  spirit  which  no  world  can  change,  no  time 
destroy — ^which  has  first  created  world  and  time." 

M  agnificent,"  said  Roger,  kindled  with  the  eloquence  of  the  impas- 
sioned soliloouist. 

Rc^er  had  not  read  extensively  enough  to  be  awara  how  andent  is  tfaii 
mystical  pantheism,  and  m  how  many  forma  it  baa  reappeared.  ThtX 
man,  in  a  solitary  musing,  should  feel  that  something^---hi8  soul,  espani 
and  lose  itself  in  another  something — the  all  nenradinff'  easenoe  of  all 
soul;  and  timt  this  rising  and  spreaaing  cloud  snould  hiae  all  the  actoal 
from  him  in  a  rapt  indifference^  is  no  new  thing  in  the  hiatcwy  of  human 
aberration.  In  tbe  east  and  in  the  west,  in  ancient  thnea  uid  in  modem, 
numbera  have  been  found  professing  thus  to  enjoy  superiority  to  time  ia 
time,  eternity  in  a  reverie,  a  super-homan  grandeur  m  a  dreamy  iotn)- 
spection,  where,  by  long  gaaag,  the  dazed  eyesigbt  of  the  mind  seems  to 
see  a  mysterious  grandeur  and  glory  in  the  recesses  of  its  own  nature— 
and  calls  it  Ood.  In  the  ewotism  of  aolitnde  the  individual  aeeois  to  ea- 
large  into  the  uniyersal  souJ^  and 

 "Tliey  think  they  feel 

Divinity  within  them  brooding  wings 
Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth.'t 
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TUs  U  the  aecret  of  Fichte's  grand  assumptioD  which  fascinated  Schleier* 
macheri  and  according  to  which  mind  evolves  the  universe  out  of  itself. 
Tlus  iddalism  becomes  monstrous  if  understood  of  the  individual  Egs — a 
truism  if  referred  to  the  Universal  Me — the  aggregate  of  all  minds. 
Let  the  stodeiKt  of  Fichte's  philosophy — the  admirer  of  that  system  of 
self-worship)  sit  down  in  some  great  library.  Will  he  say  that  those 
folios,  which  contain  the  life  long  toil  of  an  Augustin,  the  laborious  tri* 
omphs  of  a  Bacon,  the  condition  of  a  Niebuhr,  the  speculations  of  Plato, 
of  Aristotle^  of  Des  Cartes,  of  Fichte  himself,  are  all  in  Aim, — are  only 
fus  mind  making  itself  an  object  to  itself,  the  visible  projection  of  his  own 
inmost  thought,  the  mere  snadows  on  the  wall, — the  phantasmagoria 
whose  painted  dides  are  all  within  the  individual  mind  which  holds  that 
iiQi?erse  within  itself  7  This  he  dares  not  assert.  AU  he  can  say  is,  that 
lie  is  a  drop  in  that  ocean  of  mind  of  which  tracts  of  thought  are  great 
sounds,  broad  bays,  immeasurable  currents.  When  he  loses  himself  in 
that  vastness^  then  he  says,  these  are  part  of  me;  but  he  can  only  say 
it  when  that  tne  has  lost  its  individuality  and  is  itself  no  lon^r.  They 
his  or  he  when  he  in  not  himself.  He  is,  it  is  true,  as  Schleiermacher 
says,  one  of  that  ever  working  world  of  minds,  that  galaxy  of  individual 
freedoms  whioh  erases  all  the  heaven  of  time,  acts  and  is  acted  on,  gives  and 
receives — ^but  did  it  need  a  new  philosophy  to  teach  men  that? 

Let  us  make  allowance  for  this  glowing  diction  in  the  Monologue^for 
Schleiermacher  is  here  eminently  tne  rhetorician.  Of  material  pantheism 
we  can  acquit  such  expression.  But  of  spiritual  pantheism,  which  puts 
the  ever-ebbing  and  flowing  generations  ot  human  minds  in  the  place  of 
ft  personal  Creator  and  Governor  upon  his  throne,  we  cannot  declare  him 
free. 

No  one  ever  insisted  with  more  force  and  beauty  than  Schleiermacher 
has  done  upon  the  exceUence  of  individuaUty — on  the  duty  of  being  true 
to  ourselves — of  determining  and  fashioning  into  some  characteristic 
s^mteness  our  own  particular  beinff.  And  yet  his  glory,  the  realization 
of  that  philosophical  neaven  which  ne  professes  to  enjoy  already  in  his 
own  breast,  consists  in  undoing  this — in  seeing  in  himself  what  banishes 
huQself,  and  exhales  him  into  the  indefinable  cloud  of  spirits  whose  life 
^  an  everlasting  now.  It  is  singular  that  pantheism,  which  makes  indivi- 
<iuality  only  a  transitory  effect,  should  have  made  its  development  the 
^mmitm  bonum.  The  more  the  finite  is  developed  the  more  distinct  and 
definite  does  it  become  in  its  finiteness.  No  amount  of  culture  can  make 
it  infinite.  Culture  must  concentrate,  not  dissipate  it.  But  the  pantheist 
strangely  draws  the  opposite  consequence.  He  says,  the  more  you  indivi- 
dualize yourself,  the  more  intense  your  self-concentration,  the  more  do 
you  approach  a  self-oblivious  expansion — ^the  more  are  you  ripening  for 
the  very  contrai^  of  this — a  diffusion  of  yourself  into  an  indefinable  ab* 
Btraction  which  is  the  negation  of  all  separate  self. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  on  such  principles  Schleiermacher  should  pro* 
^  as  he  does  to  speak  of  '^that  self-complacent  fiction"  which  has  as- 
i^^ed  to  immortality  a  place  beyond  time  and  not  within  it.  He  says, 
''It  appears  to  the  sensuous  man  as  though  the  inward  operation  of  our 
nature  were  only  the  shadow  of  its  external  action,  and  so  they  have  lo- 
cated the  soul  for  ever  in  the  kingdom  of  shadows,  and  believed  that 
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down  below  but  a  poor  reflection  of  its  previous  actlvitj  prolaoged  ft 
darkened  life.  But  orighter  than  Olympus  is  that  which  this  poor  con- 
ception banished  to  a  subterranean  darimess ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
shades  is  to  me  already  here  the  archetype  of  all  reality,  rat  soch  men 
the  Oodhead  is  beyond  the  world  of  time,  and  that  man  mi^ht  behold 
and  praise  the  Deity,  they  have  freed  him  after  death  for  ever  from  the 
limitations  of  time:  but  the  spirit  soars  aheady  above  the  temporal 
world;  and  to  behola  that  is  even  here  eternity,  and  the  celestial  enjoyment 
of  everlasting  songs.  Begin,  therefore,  now  tome  eternal  life  in  steady  self- 
contemplation — care  not  for  what  may  pass  away,  but  see  to  this,  that 
thou  losest  not  thyself,  and  weep  if  thou  drivest  on  in  the  stream  of  tioe 
and  earnest  no  heaven  in  thy  soul." 

Go  with  Ulysees  and  .tineas  down  beneath  the  earth  into  their  fabled 
world  of  ghosts,  and  you  find  in  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients  such  a  pal- 
lid and  poverty-stricken  heaven  as  that  of  which  Schleiermacher  spske. 
It  needed  revelation  to  give  man  that  very  idea  of  a  future  state  which 
the  philosopher  propounds  as  though  the  discovery  were  his  own.  In  the 
book  we  learn,  tnat  the  life  unseen,  the  heaven  for  which  we  hope,  is  &r 
more  complete,  more  truly  real,  than  the  life  below.  That  this  me  is  ra- 
ther the  poor  shadow  of  that  than  that  of  this.  We  learn,  too,  that  oar 
heaven  must  be  begun  and  with  us  here  in  time,  borne  about  within  the 
breast,  in  the  tastes  and  aspirations  of  a  renewed  nature.  All  that  istnie 
here  we  have  in  our  Christianity.  But  let  experience  answer  whether  ve 
can  dispense  with  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  less  troubled  and 
less  maimed  than  this  ?  Whether  any  soul  can  be  truly  satisfied  with  the 
heaven  he  can  make  for  himself  in  his  own  mind  while  on  the  earth? 
Whether  ceaseless  self-contemplation  will  not  rather  make  a  hell  than  a 
heaven,  for  a  faithfiil  searcher  into  his  own  souL  All  these  faults  and 
follies,  this  self  contradiction,  these  defeated  aims  and  desires,  hungering, 
and  still  unfed — ^to  be  shut  up  with  only  this  for  his  sole  company— can 
such  a  life  be  heaven  ?  Gall  it  rather  hell,  if  man  Men  may  not  look  to 
one  more  than  man  to  raise  him  up.  Yet  in  retirement^  a  flattering  self- 
inspection  may  work  some  minds  into  a  persuasion  of  peace,  ana  thej 
may  think  it  blessedness  to  be  possessors  of  themselves.  This  is  easy. 
But  how  will  they  maintain  that  equanimity  of  reverie  in  the  jostle  and 
the  stir  of  actual  life  ?  Will  they  retain  tliat  dear  self-satisfaction  amidst 
a  thousand  crosses  and  defeats,  and  countless  thwarting  prooft  of  fiillibility 
and  feebleness? 

In  that  Schleiermacher  says,  concerning  our  estimate  of  ourselves  there 
is  the  same  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  When  he  says,  that  we  must 
judge  ourselves,  not  by  what  we  have  accomplished  or  enjoyed,  but  by 
what  we  are,  as  above  the  accidents  of  failure  or  success,  lie  utters  in 
one  sense  a  weighty  truth.  We  are  not  answerable  for  the  results  as  we 
are  for  the  spirit  of  our  efibrts.  Success  is  not  the  test  of  desert  in  many, 
very  many  cases.  Some  men  have  to  labour,  vainly  as  it  seems^  and 
others  enter  into  their  labours.  The  world  shouts  an  applauding  harvest- 
home  to  the  reaper — God  pronounces  his  well-done  upon  the  sower  and 
the  reaper  alike. 

Yet  it  is  no  less  true,  that  we  know  what  we  are,  and  what  others  ar^ 
by  the  nature,  if  not  by  the  success,  of  our  efibrts, — by  the  character,  if 
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not  hy  the  amount  of  our  enjoyments.  That  pure  motive  and  arduous 
endeavour  should  fail  of  all  results — ^is  the  exception — ^the  rare  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Such  a  temper  and  such  an  action  may  &il  of  large  visible 
result^  but  there  is  an  achievement  therein  which  produces  an  undercur- 
rent gradually  working  results  hereafter.  The  unsuccessfU  attempt  must 
be  that  the  successful  may  follow  and  become  what  they  are.  We  must 
estimate  oursdves  by  the  quality  of  our  enjoyments.  We  must  estimate 
ourselves  by  the  aim  and  the  strenuousness  of  our  actions,  and  by  their 

n'ble  and  probable  results  as  judged  by  fair  analogy,  and  not  merely 
^   le  issues  we  ourselves  can  see. 

What  more  likely  than  such  a  doctrine,  as  that  advanced  by  Schleier* 
macher,  if  taken  without  this  qualification,  to  foster  that  musing  indolence 
which  has  deprived  the  world  of  so  much  service  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  ima- 
gine that  we  might  accomplish  this  and  that  were  we  to  try — ^to  estimate 
ourselves  highly,  according  to  the  powers  we  suppose  ourselves  to  possess, 
and  while  inactive  and  useless,  to  say — we  are  great,  we  are  strong,  but 
we  measure  that  greatness  and  that  strength,  not  by  the  work  to  wmch  it 
prompts  us,  by  the  amount  of  what  we  are  at  least  trying  to  do,  but  by 
the  lofty  form  it  assumes  as  we  view  it  in  imagination  and  think  of  all  it 
nuaht  accomplish.  How  ready  a  resource,  how  sparing  to  our  pride  must 
it  oe  to  say, — I  have  done  nothing,  it  is  true,  but  that  not-doing  is  the 
world  not  T, — action  or  inaction  are  not  myself,  I  am  above  and  apart  from 
all  such  tri-vial  considerations — I,  enshrined  within  my  own  being,  and*^  en- 
compassed by  the  incense  of  my  own  applause ! 

Napoleon,  whenever  any  one  was  recommended  to  him  as  likely  to  do 
great  things,  always  asked,  ''what  has  he  doneV^  Many  men  have 
gained  a  reputation  as  beins*  extraordinary  persons,  possessing  a  vast 
range  of  information,  unusualcompass  and  power  of  thought, — as  though, 
if  they  had  only  tried,  they  could  have  shaxen  the  world,  and  made  after 
ages  ring  with  their  names.  They  think  so — partial  friends  think  so— 
but,  for  ourselves,  we  always  enquire,  what  have  they  done  7  But  to  re- 
turn to  our  young  philosophers. 

''This,  I  like,  said  Roger,  fastening  on  a  passage  toward  the  end  of 
the  third  Monologue;  "it  he  means,  by  self-education,  not  a  selfish 
aesthetic  culture,  but  a  building  up  of  the  nature  to  be  of  service  to 
niankind 

"Most  men  seek  for  an  increase  of  outward  possessions,  more  property, 
more  knowled&^e,  protection  and  assistance  against  destiny  and  misfortune, 
power  strengthened  by  combination  to  limit  others — this,  man  seeks,  now- 
a-days,  in  friendship,  in  marriage,  in  their  country,  not  an  assistance  and 
completion  of  the  power  to  build  up  themselves,  not  some  new  gain  for 
their  own  inner  life.^' 

"I  think,"  continued  Roger,  "that,  as  he  says,  further  on,  we  ought 
to  endeavour  to  assimilate,  to  incorporate  into  our  own  being,  some  truth, 
some  new  lesson  or  element,  from  every  event,  and  every  character.  This 
is  to  grow  as  we  live,  not  only  to  acquire,  by  experience,  more  dexterity, 
but,  as  it  were,  more  being; — a  larger,  fuller  nature.  I  shall  remember 
that." 

" But  look  here,"  said  Louise;  "he  says,  impossibility  is  only  what  I 
have  resolved  not  to  do  or  be.   When  I  resolved  to  be  such  and  not  such 
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a  man,  from  that  time  I  gavB  np  all  that  did  not  enter  into  that  parpose; 
and  what  I  thus  exclude  irom  myself  I  call  impossible/' — 

I  think  this  is  more  easily  said  than  prored.  Much  that  we  wish  is 
beyond  our  reach." 

''Yes,  indeed/'  said  Roger;  ''and  I  cannot  say,  with  Bohleiermacher^ 
that  my  one  desire  is  to  become  still  more  what  I  am  already.  I  am  not 
so  certain  that  I  might  not  become  so  much  better  as  to  be,  in  fiict, 
another  being.  Some  one  says,  the  essence  of  genius  is  ooncentratioD. 
And,  genius  or  no  genius,  the  lesson  is  of  service  to  every  one.  If  tre 
remember  it  we  shall  accomplish  more,  and  cherish  no  vague  desire  incon- 
sistent with  our  practicable  purposes.  Every  man  who  would  do  much, 
must  sa^,  of  a  large  sphere  of  objects,  '  in  making  myself  wlmt  I  wish  to 
be,  I  give  up  all  those.'  Others  mav  enjoy  them,  but  they  are  not  for 
me.  To  do  tnis  with  manliness,  with  decision,  with  constancy,  how  dmidj 
querulous  ieelings  would  it  suppress — what  dissipation  of  energy  it  would 
prevent" 

"I  like  what  he  says,"  observed  Louise,  "on  love  and  friendshipr- 
that  one  of  the  two  who  is  attached,  is  not  to  surrender  his  individaalitj 
to  the  other,  but  that  each  preserves  his  own  character  to  the  reciprocsl 
advantage  of  each.  There  is  to  be  union  and  yet  distinctness.  I  am 
sure  it  is  true  of  us,  who  are  so  different  in  many  respects,  and  yet,  I  feel 
persuaded,  so  fitted  for  each  other  in  that  very  diversity." 

"  Of  that,  I  am  sure,"  answered  Rofifer.  "  Love  does  not  reonire  a 
monotonous  uniformity  in  the  natures  which  are  blended  by  its  innuenoe. 
It  is  a  prosperous  commerce  of  souls  which  annihilates  distance,  fills  eTsn 
deserts  witn  life,  and  tracks  them  with  travelling  hopes  laden  with,  or  to 
be  laden  with,  inestimable  gain,  and  exchanges  the  spices  and  the  myrrh 
of  the  sunny  orient,  for  the  ermine  and  the  steel  of  the  bold  and  stener 


And  here,  had  Roger  had  the  poem,  he  would  have  quoted  thus  our 
laureate: — 


^  For  woman  is  not  nndeToloped  man 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Bweet  love  were  slain ;  whose  dearest  bond  is  this — 
If  ot  like  to  like,  hot  like  In  diflbrence : 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  they  must  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  tlie  world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fidl  in  childward  care : 
More  as  the  double-natured  Poet,  each : 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 
And  to  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of 'Hme, 
Sit  side  by  side  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individnallties. 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm  : 
Then  springs  tlie  crowning  race  of  hnmankind  t " 


Here  is  the  last  Monologue — '  Youth  and  Age "  said  Roger,  rapidly 
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turning  over  the  leayes  and  closing  the  book.  Ma^  we  preserve  our 
youth  in  our  age.  I  will  have  some  conversation  with  Dr.  Heinrichs 
about  these  essays.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  he  can  make  more 
tangible  to  me  this  singular  act  of  feeling  as  though  you  were  not  your- 
seli^but  as  though  Humanity  were  you;  and  how  any  one  can  be  so  sure 
of  his  being  r^t^  as  to  feel  that  he  contains  his  future  in  himself,  and 
will  only  be,  in  a  fuller  measure,  what  he  is  already ;  so  that  when  his  in- 
dividuality is  comolately  expressed  and  consummated,  it  is  time  to  die. 
This  is  new  to  me.^ 

And  to  me  also,  and  Strang,  and  anything  but  what  I  want.  I  know 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  realize  immortality  m  a  rapture  here,  and  to  be 
indifferent  to  past  and  in  an  ecstatic  present  This  philosophy  looks  to 
me  almost  like  some  of  St.  Theresa's  revelations  rationalized,  put  into 
learned  terminology  and  erected  into  a  theory  for  the  educated." 

Then  they  went  from  Schleiermacher  to  Defoe,  and  Louise  took  up 
Robinson  Cirusoe,  and  showed  Roger  what  progress  she  bad  made,  with 
the  help  of  dictionary  and  grammar. 

''I  have  reached  the  print  of  the  foot  in  the  sand^  and,  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  began  to  read  what  I  have  prepared,  to  the  Doctor  in  the 
evening  after  sapper,  translating  into  German  as  I  went  along,  till  the 
readings  were  happily  interrupted  by  your  arrival.  He  is  quite  in  love 
with  the  book,  ana  says  he  snail  be  quite  miserable  if  I  do  not  read  it 
through  to  him." 

He  would  admire  the  audior  still  more  than  the  book  if  he  knew  his 
history.  I  will  tell  him  all  about  Defoe  sonoe  day.  He  is  a  favourite  hero 
of  mine.   Now  let  us  go  out  for  a  walk." 
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HOWBETT  OUR  GOD  TURNED  THE  CURSE  INTO 
A  BLESSING. 


Work  is  the  chief  condition  of  temporal  prosperitT.  It  is  a  neoessi^ 
under  which  most  of  the  human  &muj  are  bom.  They  most  work,  or 
be  wretched;  or  pine  away  in  sickness,  or  starve.  This  necessity  Ood  hsA 
laid  upon  us,  and  a  cheerful  compliance  with  it  forms  a  part  of  our  re* 
ligious  duties.  Work  may  be  spoken  of  under  three  heads,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  powers  of  endurance  are  taxed  in  its  perfbrmance. 
When  it  is  a  mere  occupation  of  time  in  the  pursuit  of  some  decidedly 

rable  object — an  occupation  that  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  at 
ire^  renewed  or  suspended  to  suit  the  person's  mclination  or  taste, 
then  work  is  simply  an  interesting  emplotment.  In  this  sense  Adam 
was  not  exempted  from  work  in  the  days  of  his  innocence  and  perfect  bli& 
The  Lord  put  him  into  the  garden  to  dre8$  it  and  to  keep  it.  But  woik 
b  seldom  so  indulgent  to  our  tastes.  It  g^enerally  compels  us  to  plod  on 
in  spite  of  inclination, — to  engage  in  pursuits,  which,  for  their  own  sakes, 
we  should  not  prefer,  and  to  perseyere  in  Uiem  until  the  body  and  thd 
mind  are  both  wearied  with  fatigue.  This  is  part  of  the  curse  which  God 
inflicted  upon  man  for  his  transgression.  Cursed  is  die  ground  for  thy 
sake,  in  sorrorv  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  *  *  *  In  the 
meat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.''  Wnen  a  person  is  obliged  to  do 
things  which  are  not  altogether  to  his  taste,  or  obliged  to  work  at  them 
longer  than  he  feels  a  decided  zest  and  pleasure  in  the  occupation,  and 
especially  when  his  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind  are  taxed  with 
prolonged  or  intense  exertion,  then  work  becomes  labour.  There  is  a 
third,  and  more  intensified  form  of  work,  which  we  commonly  express  by 
the  word  toil.  When  a  man's  energies  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost— 
when  his  work,  like  a  heavy  burden,  is  always  pressing  upon  him,  leating 
him  no  adequate  time  for  rest,  allowing  scaroexy  any  relaxation — when  it 
breaks  down  his  spirits,  depresses  his  heart  and  sours  his  temper,  em- 
bitters  his  life,  then  work  has  become  a  toil.  The  Israelites  were  in  this 
evil  case  when  the  Egyptians  made  them  serte  nnth  vigour. 

It  is  work  in  the  sense  of  labour,  as  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  mere  employment,  and,  on  the  other,  from  grinding  toil,  that  forms 
our  present  subject   We  define  it  in  the  following  terms  v — earnest  occa- 

Sation,  steadily  pursued  and  directed  to  some  useful  end.  Nearly  all 
uman  labour  engages,  more  or  less,  both  the  body  and  tiie  mind.  There 
are  some  occupations,  indeed,  which  require  but  very  little  thought  The  I 
labour  feUs  aimost  especially  upon  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man.  ' 
But  there  are  other  occupations  which  invert  this  order,  which  leave  the 
chief  parts  of  the  body  at  rest,  while  the  mind  is  compelled  to  put  forth 
all  its  energies.  The  various  departments  of  human  labour  exemplify  the 
co-operation  of  mind  and  body  through  all  their  degrees  of  moai£catio& 
and  of  mental  subserviency.  But  work  is  work,  wnetlier  it  M  chiefly 
upon  the  body  or  chiefly  upon  the  mind. 

The  necessity  for  fixed  continued  self-denying  labour,  under  which 
meet  men  are  bom  and  spend  their  days,  is  apt  to  be  looJced  upon  as  one 
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of  the  greatest  evib  under  the  snn.  It  binds  a  man  down  to  one  little 
spot  of  earth  when,  perhaps,  he  longs  to  travel  into  distant  parts,  and  visit 
foreign  climes.  It  holds  his  attention  to  some  few  objects  of  thought  or 
trains  of  investigation^  when  he  longs  to  be  'seeking  out  and  intei^med- 
dling  with  all  wisdom.'  It  compels  his  daily  intercoiu^  with  uncongenial 
souls — ^unkindred  spirits^  when,  nad  he  leisure  and  resources  at  command, 
he  could  constantly  move  in  society  altogether  agreeable  to  him.  This 
everlasting  necessity  of  labour,  is  often  felt  to  be  a  cruel  chain  of  bondage. 
Specially  are  the  young  apt  to  feel  themselves  fettered  by  this  necessity. 
Tneir  ardent  imaginations  and  impulsive  longing,  revel  in  an  elysium 
where  leisure  and  gratification  own  neither  restraint  nor  bound.  tVorkj 
except  as  a  spontaneous  employment,  wears,  to  their  eye,  no  form  of  love- 
liness. Labour  appears,  in  their  visions  of  bliss,  in  the  form  of  a  haggard 
and  ill-omened  spectre,  haunting  them  through  all  their  pursuits  of  earthly 
joy.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  general  prejudices  of  society, 
the  contempt  for  work,  the  air  of  proud  disdain  to  often  cast  upon  the 
plodding  sons  of  labour  by  the  wealthier  portions  of  society,  together  with 
the  croudngd  of  the  idle  and  discontented,  because  they  are  compelled  to 
renew  their  daily  task,  are  great  stumbling  blocks  cast  in  the  way  of 
young  people  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career. 

But,  upon  reflection,  it  very  certainly  appears  that  work,  in  the  sense 
we  have  defined  it,  constitutes,  in  its  progress  and  results,  the  chief  part 
of  our  earthly  inheritance.  It  supplies  our  greatest  share  of  happiness ; 
it  yields  us  nearly  all  our  comforts ;  it  prevents  us  from  falling  into  the 
direst  calamities,  and  is  the  ascent  by  which  we  climb  to  all  that  is  di^- 
fied  and  ennobling  imder  the  sun.  Work,  in  its  most  abstract  conception, 
is  man  in  action :  the  body  or  the  mind,  or  both  together,  vigorously 
proaecrxtinsr  some  useful  ena. 

That  iaoour,  though  originally  inflicted  upon  man  as  a  curse,  and  so 
ofken  regarded  as  the  bane  of  life,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  our  greatest 
blessi]^,  admits  of  easy  proof  by  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  We  are  dependant  upon  it,  m  great  measure,  for  our  daily  happiness. 
It  is  true,  that  many  sources  combine  their  influences  in  every  case  of  real 
enjoyment,  but  work,  ia  some  of  its  forms,  is  generally  found  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  permanent  pleasure.  Bodily  health  is  much  pro- 
moted by  vigorous  and  regular  exertion ;  and  good  health  gives  to  the 
mind  a  Keen  relish  for  all  that  is  agreeable,  so  that  a  hale  and  strong 
constitution  tastes  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  with  a  double  delight, 
and  is,  in  addition,  capable  of  compassing  a  much  larger  amount.  A  form 
of  evil,  which  oft/en  results  from  indolence,  is  mental  depression.  A  heavy 
weight  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  accumuhites  upon  the  heart,  and  a  dark 
cloud  of  forebodings  comes  lowering  over  the  mind.  Let  that  person  arise 
and  work,  moderately,  perhaps,  at  first,  but  pei*severingly,  and  the  load 
will  soon  be  lighten^ ;  the  darkness  will  begin  to  disperse,  and  rays  of 
hope,  in  smiling  l)eauty,  will  break  in  upon  the  midnight  of  the  soul. 

Exposure  and  excessive  fatigue  no  aoubt  bring  on  disease,  and,  some- 
times, a  prematura  death.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  the  most 
inveterate  forms  of  human  infirmity  are  th%  result  of  bodily  inaction. 
Health,  in  its  fullest  and  most  frequent  realization,  is  to  be  found  amongst 
those  classes  who  regularly  follow  some  active  employment. 
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Let  the  health  become  impaired^  and  thera  in  no  eartfiFy  thrn^whicB 
can  compensate  for  the  loss.  Society  will  not  do  it.  None  of  thelaxaries 
of  affluence  will  do  it;  for  in  order  to  enjoy  these  a  man  must  first  be  in 
good  health  and  spirits. 

Further,  labour  is  directly  conducive  to  happiness.  Actiyity  of  body 
and  of  mind  are,  in  themselves^  enjoyments.  Most  persons  are  happy 
only  when  employed  in  some  serious  and  useful  avocation.  Give  them 
nothing:  to  do,  and  the  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands.  Thev  feel 
that  life  is  a  weariness  and  a  burden,  instead,  therefore,  of  shrink- 
ing from  labour,  we  ought  cheerfully  to  engage  in  it,  and  conscientiously 
to  pursue  it  as  an  indispensable  concution  of  our  earthly  weU-being. 

Then,  labour  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  our  chief  comforts.  Be- 
yond the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  sky,  and  the  clouds,  and 
the  varied  earth  on  which  we  look,  and  the  sweet  singing  of  birds  wiiich 
salutes  our  ears,  there  is  scarcely  one  thin?  which  we  value  that  is  not  the 
product  of  labour.  Indeed  all  material  objects  are  the  produce  of  labour. 
For  we  read  that  ^Hhe  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that 
in  them  is."  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  fvork  which  be 
had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made,*^  Every  thing,  therefore,  in  nature,  pleasant  and  useful  to 
man,  is  the  product  of  Divine  operation.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  God 
foraught  in  the  creation  of  all  thmgs,  and  that  he  **fvarketh  hitherto*^  in 
providence,  should  dignify  labour  in  our  esteem.  But  a  lower  considera- 
tion sometimes  takes  a  firmer  hold  upon  us  than  the  highest,  therefore  we 
remark  that  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  luxuries,  are 
supplied  by  persevering  labour.  We  should  be  destitute  of  house  and 
clothing,  should  have  neidier  food  nor  fuel,  if  man  had  not  first  hh 
boured  to  procure  these  things.  The  chief  difference  in  the  external 
circumstances  of  men  is  a  difference  which  labour  has  wrought.  The 
combined  energies  of  one  class  of  workmen,  in  the  course  of  months  or 
years,  raise  up  the  stately  ball  or  the  magnificent  palace.  Thai  the  ge- 
nius and  taste  of  others  are  employed  in  its  decoration.  The  prodnctionfl 
of  many  workshops,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  are  collected  and  8^ 
ranged  that  all  its  departments  may  be  fiimished  with  every  article  of 
convenience,  elegance,  and  comfort.  And  thus  the  monthly  labours  of 
scores  or  of  hundreds  of  men  are  accumulated  on  one  spot,  and  constitute 
the  chief  superiority  of  one  man's  external  condition  over  that  of  another. 
It  is  the  labour  of  man  which  spreads  our  table  with  food,  which  protects 
us  by  night  and  by  day  from  the  cold  and  the  tempest,  which  provides  the 
chief  means  of  travelling;  in  short,  what  convenience  have  we  in  this  worM 
of  exposure  and  want,  which  industry  and  genius  have  not  produced. 

Not  only  do  our  bodily  comforts  chiefly  proceed  from  labour,  but  also 
those  higher  pleasures,  which  belong  })eculiarly  to  the  mind,  are  derived, 
in  great  degree,  from  the  same  source.  There  is  no  book  that  ever  led 
forth  our  thoughts  into  the  field  of  science,  or  unfolded  beftre  ns  the 
history  of  past  a^, — no  poem  has  ever  thrilled  our  souls  with  delight, 
that  did  not  occasion  its  autnor  hours,  or  days,  or  years  of  persevering  la-* 
hour.  All  those  monuments  of  genius  in  the  departments  of  painting  and 
statuary,  of  architecture  and  music,  and  whatever  is  deli^tful  to  as 
imaginative  and  cultivated  taste,  have  been  given  to  the  world  aa  ti^  re^ 
fidi  pf  painstaking  and  cpntinuous  industry* 
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All  tbe  lexnediegiy  to  which  we  resort  in  an  hoar  of  woknaas,  have  been 
diseorered,  and  elaborated,  and  tested  by  lonfi^  procesaee  of  investigation 
and  experiment  The  institutions  of  our  land,  which  give  to  Britain  its 
fltabilitjy  its  happiness,  and  its  glory,  owe  their  origin  and  their  efficiency 
to  judicious  and  devoted  operation.  The  hope  of  a  benighted  and  de» 
grided  world  rests,  under  God,  upon  untiring  activity  and  consecrated 
labour.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  blessings  of  civilization,  of  enlarged 
education  and  knowledge,  and,  equally  also,  of  evangelical  truth  and  holi- 
ness,  are  now  so  extensively  diffused.  Let  the  efforts  of  men  cease  in  any 
department,  even  for  a  short  time,  and  a  shock  is  felt,  more  or  less,  througli 
the  entire  social  fabric.  Let  all  human  exertion  be  suspended,  even  for  a 
single  week,  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be  starvation  and  death  to 
nine-tenths  of  our  race.  On  the  one  hand,  let  every  member  of  society  be 
daily  labouring  to  produce  something  useful  to  himself  and  others,  and 
ten  thousand  rills  of  comfoi't,  from  all  sides,  begin  to  pour  foHh  their  con- 
tributions to  swell  the  tide  of  human  enjoyment.  Hence  the  more  of 
industry  there  is  in  a  community,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  will  be 
their  comforts  and  enjoyments.  And  in  this  way  the  primal  curse  of  la- 
bour is  turned  into  a  blessing. 

2.  Then  labour  is  also  one  of  our  chief  safeguards  against  evil.  Idle- 
ness is  the  fostering  parent  of  vice  and  crime,  of  mental  incapacity  and 
bodily  weakness. 


The  immediate  consequience  of  sloth,  to  most  persons,  is  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, pecuniary  embarrassment, — ^poverty.  Few  persons,  after  the 
age  of  childnood,  can  find  the  means  of  support,  unless  they  begin  to 
make  themselves  useful  to  society.  The  drones  are  cast  out  of  the  hive. 
Very  few  will  labour  for  others,  unless  they  get  something  valuable  from 
them  in  return.  The  ordinance  of  the  Lord  is,  t>hat  if  any  man  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat ;  and  this  is  an  ordinance  so  just  and  necessary, 
that  men  Tery  readily  enforce  its  observance  or  inflict  its  penalty.  No 
doubt  there  is  poverty  in  the  world  which  cannot  be  traced  altogether  to 
indolence,  because  extravagant  indulgence  and  ill  health  help  to  produce 
it;  but,  except  in  the  compai*atively  few  cases  of  wealthy  possession, 
sloth  and  idleness  will  most  certainly  reduce  persons  to  extreme  want. 
Solomon  observed  this  connection  in  his  day,  and  his  words  are  applicable 
to  man  in  all  ages  and  climes : — "  A  Uttle  sleep,  a  Uttle  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  povertv  come  as  one  that 
travelleth ;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man."  God  and  man  are  the  alUed 
and  sworn  enemies  of  the  sluggish  and  idle,  and  thev  cannot  escape. 

Then  those  who  have  no  serious  occupation,  are  hourly  exposed  to  the 
seductions  of  vice.  Such  sensual  indulgencies  as  lie  within  their  reach 
they  are  ever  tempted  to  resort  to,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bein^  destitute 
of  the  means  of  gratifying  their  craving  appetites,  any  opportnmty  of  pur- 
loining their  neighbours'  goods,  or  of  taking  advantage  of  the  unwary,  is 
a  strong  temptation  to  steal.  A  dishonest  coarse  once  entered  upon,  soon 
proves  itself  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Step  after  step  leads  the  culprit  first 
to  the  pohoe  station,  then  to  the  county  gaol,  thence  to  the  hulks  or  a 


"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  stiU 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 
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foreign  land ;  and  the  labour  which  he  would  not  volontarj  pursue  in  tbs 
home  of  his  forefetthers,  he  is  condemned  to  yield  under  pri?atio&  and 
sufferings  in  a  condition  of  degraded  vassalage  and  thraldom. 

The  evil  is  much  greater  than  that  part  of  it  which  touches  the  body. 
The  mind  and  the  heart  undergo  a  corresponding  degradation.  What 
range  of  thought,  what  elevation  of  idea,  can  an  idle  person  ever  attain 
to  ?  What  generous  sentiment,  what  humane  feeling,  can  we  expect  will 
obtain  more  than  a  ti*ansient  existence  in  his  heart  ?  He  wiH  find  hinudf 
in  antagonism  with  the  best  and  the  greatest  part  of  malUdnd.  Conae- 
quently  he  will  regard  them  with  suspicion  and  envy,  which  again  will, 
most  likely,  engender  hatred.  Thus  he  will  come  to  see  everything 
through  a  false  medium.  All  things  will  wear  to  him  an  aspect  of  dis- 
tortion. Good  will  appear  evil,  and  evil  good.  The  society  of  the  rmn^hi 
and  intelligent  will  oe  to  him  offensive,  and  he  will,  therefore,  herd  hm- 
self  with  the  unprincipled,  the  discontented,  the  sottish,  and  the  low.  He 
becomes  the  victim  ot  his  own  folly,  bound  and  fettered  by  his  own  evil 
habits ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  preyed  upon  by  the  lusts  and  tempers  of 
his  own  corrupted  heai*t,  so  that  in  the  expressive  language  of  Solomon, 
The  desire  ot  the  slothful  kiUetk  him ;  for  his  hands  refuse  to  labour." 

4.  Persevering  industry,  then,  is  a  safeguard  against  many  of  the 
evils  which  beset  our  earthly  course, — ^it  is  also  a  necessary  condition  in 
the  attainment  of  all  that  is  great  and  dignified  under  the  sub.  There 
are  some  artificial  and  accidental  distinctions  which  divide  class  from 
class,  and  persons  from  persons,  that,  nevertheless,  serve  in  no  degree  to 
enhance  man's  personal  worth.  A  man  is  none  the  worse  for  hang  the 
descendant  of  wealthy  ancestors,  and  none  the  better  for  being  cradled  in 
obscurity  and  want.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  peasant's  child  in- 
herently and  essentially  inferior  to  the  offspring  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobleman  in  the  land.  Personal  worth  ana  real  dignity  are  not  estimated 
by  the  wise  according  to  the  circumstances  into  which  men  are  born. 
We  involuntary  inquire  after  what  men  have  done,  whether  they  have 
distin^ished  themselves  bv  any  brilliant  or  useful  performances.  And 
the  palm  of  honour  is  awarded  to  that  man  who,  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
exertion,  has  surmounted  obstacles,  ti'iumphed  over  adversaries,  and  to3ed 
his  way  upward  to  the  proud  eminence  of  fame.  Every  man  of  substantial 
worth  in  the  nation,  has  become  so,  mainly  through  the  plodding  labonn 
of  his  industry.  Original  genius  has  something  to  do  in  mafing  men 
great ;  but  mere  capability  never  yet  constituted  a  man  truly  great  It  is 
neither  mind  nor  muscle  that  we  admire  in  a  fellow  mortal,  but  their 
energies  put  forth,  and  mstained  in  a  course  of  wise  and  beneficial  opera- 
tions. We  judge  of  men  by  their  works.  We  ourselves  are  judged  of  by 
our  works.  AU  past  generations  are  tried  by  this  criterion,— all  htm 
ages  will  be  brought  unto  it ;  and  no  honour  is  genuine  or  durable  whidi 
does  not  repose  upon  the  foundation  of  earnest  and  persevering  labonr. 
Ho  man  rises  to  eminence  in  any  department,  whether  we  take  the  com- 
mon walks  of  ordinary  business  or  the  more  secluded  bowers  of  science-^ 
whether  we  examine  the  schools  and  discussions  of  philosophy,  or  the 
more  public  labours  of  political  and  judicial  pursuits,  not  a  aingw  man  of 
real  importance  and  essential  worth  shall  we  meet  with,  who  mis  not  be- 
come 00  mainly  by  self-denying  and  laborious  exertion.   It  is  not  every 
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MtOy  tniljy  whose  position  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  very  dis- 
tinguished in  any  department  of  life ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  person  bom 
into  the  world,  who  might  not,  by  a  constant  putting  forth  of  all  his 
energies,  render  himself  of  importance  and  consideration  in  the  community 
where  ha  resides.  Some  should  own  him  as  a  valuable  member  of  society 
—pay  to  him  the  tribute  of  respect  while  living,  and  speak  of  his  memoij 
in  words  of  kindness  and  commendation  when  departed.  It  is,  then,  some 
luefiil  and  constant  emplovment  which  supplies  us  with  a  large  share  of 
our  daily  happiness — ^wnicn*  yields  us  nearly  all  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life^which  daily  defends  us  afi;ainst  a  troop  of  formidable  evils, 
and  which  ever  leads  us  onward  toward  the  attainment  of  some  worthy 
and  honourable  distinction. 

Let  not  work,  therefore  be  esteemed  a  degradation,  a  low,  dishonourable 
condition  of  earthly  existence.  It  may  be  allowed  that  some  occupations 
are  more  desirable  than  others;  still  it  is  not  the  office  and  social  position 
a  man  occupies  that  gives  dignity  to  his  character,  or  yields  happmess  to 
his  heart,  but  the  degree  or  conscientiousness  and  efficiency  with  which 
his  duties  are  dischai^d.  Success  is  satisfaction,  and  satis&ction  is  hap- 
piness.  Success,  in  one  endeavour  nerves  the  soul,  and  lays  the  founda* 
tion  for  success  in  another.  And  the  youth,  who  enters  upon  life  with 
the  determination  to  plod  on  until  he  succeeids,  never  to  quit  an  under- 
taking until  it  is  fairly  and  well  accomplished,  will  find  himself  gradually 
advancing  toward  the  summit  of  his  nighest  reasonable  aspirations,  and 
may  hope,  before  he  die,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  Labour  con 
qners  au  things^' 

The  highest  results  of  persevering  industry  may  be,  and,  alas,  com- 
monly are,  entirely  lost  hj  a  wrong  or  defective  motive  vitiating  every 
efibrt  that  is  put  forth.  The  labours  of  this  mortal  life"  have  a  sublimer 
tendency,  if  conducted  with  proper  feelings,  than  any  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. They  bear  a  relation  to  God,  to  heaven,  to  eternity.  Their 
importance  and  issues  will  not  cease  with  time.  When  Hhe  earth,  and 
the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up,'  the  soul,  with  all  the 
habits  of  thought  and  frames  of  feeling  it  has  indulged  in,  its  encounter 
with  earthly  ill  and  dischargee  of  earthly  duty,  will  live  on.  Then  it  will 
stand  face  to  face  beforo  the  righteous  and  omniscient  Judge.  Then  it 
will  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or 
bad.  A  blessed  issue  awaits  a  certain  class  of  mankind  against  that  day. 
Those  who  lived  and  died  in  the  fear,  the  faith,  and  love  of  the  Lord,  will 
'  rest  from  their  labours,  and  tkeir  works  will  follow  them.'  Each  one 
will  be  presented  with  the  rip^hts  and  honours  of  citizenship  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  ^^They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more; 
neither  shall  the  sun  Hght  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb,  which 
18  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters :  and  Ood  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes.''  Seeing,  then,  that  time  is  inseparably  connected  with  eternity, 
that  the  soul  which  came  from  God  must  go  to  God,  and  that  we  all  shall 
be  judged  according  to  our  rvorks,  how  natural  is  the  inquiry,  and  how 
eamesuy  should  we  all  pursue  it,  What  shall  we  do  that  we  might  work 
the  works  of  God 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Atoning  Lamb :  a  Scripture  Exhibition  and  Enforcement  of  our  Lord^t  Fiea- 
rious  Death  ;  in  which  are  eet  forth  the  Principal  Questions  involved  in  the 
Atonement f  j>e.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Griffiths,  Hitchia,  Herts.  Ijondon :  Wud 
and  Co. 

Whatbyer  may  be  the  fears  and  despondency  with  which  some  of  onr  mom  agrd 
ministers  sometimes  look  forward  to  the  future;  we  cannot  but  feel  assured  amidst  all 
the  conflicts  of  opinions  now  coming  on,  that  the  rising  ministry  is  earnestly  iittachad 
to  those  fundamental  trnths  "  most  surely  believed  amongst  us and  we  hate  in  tbe 
present  work  on  the  Atoning  Lamb,  a  sufficient  illustration  that  they  have  no  U>«8  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  state  and  defend  the  most  important  doctrines,  so  as  to  commeod 
the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  are  few  of  more  promise  in  this  department  than  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  none  of 
less  pretensions.  His  work  on  the  Atonement  is  dear,  solid,  and  scriptural ;  catering 
into  the  following  topics  :--The  Victim.  The  Death  of  Christ  a  Sacrifice.  Tlie  extnt 
of  his  Atonement.   The  object  of  it, — ^to  put  away  sin.   Tlie  reception  of  it — by  faith. 

The  work  is  well  got  up,  and  in  a  neat  form,  the  reader  has  for  a  slight  sum  (eighteen 
pence)  an  admirable  statement  of  the  grand  central  doctrine  af'thb  gospel,  in  its  scrip- 
tanH  nature,  and  various  relations  to  the  hopes  and  responsibilities  of  mankind.  We 
shall  be  surprised  if  the  work  does  not  become  a  general  &vorite.  It  is  Baited  &r  • 
present,  especially  to  thoughtful  and  enquiring  minds. 


The  Work  and  Strength  of  the  Church.   By  the  Bov.  John  Corbik.  London: 
John  Snow. 

'The  above  isjthe  title  of  a  Sermon  or  Discourse  addressed  by  Mr.  Corbin  to  "the 
Nottinghamshire  Association  of  Independent  Ministers  and  Churches,"  March  SSnd, 
1852 ;  also  in  the  following  month,  preached  before  the  "  Derbyshire  CongregatioB 
Union"  at  Chesterfield ;  and  is    published  by  request." 

The  author  is  an  earnest  and  able  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  has  given  us  in  the 
cheap  little  pamphlet,  suggestions  and  admonitions  that  deserve  to  be  circulated  extes- 
■ively,  and  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  service. 

It  is  certainly  time  the  Churches  were  awake :  the  first  part  of  this  addrcss  ennme* 
rates  "  the  works  the  Church  has  to  do,  and  the  doing  of  which  calls  for  the  exercise  ef 
its  strength."  The  second,  examines  in  what  the  strength  of  the  Church  oonsisti,  and 
how  it  should  be  put  on."  Under  each  of  these  topics  there  are  ten  plain  propositians, 
of  what  requires  doing,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  We  hope  many  will  read  them  sod 
set  to  work. 


A  Lecture  on  Inspiration  ;  with  some  Bemarks  on  the  Spirit  qf  the  Age,   By  H bhry 
P.  BowsN.   London :  R.  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Thb  subject  of  hispiration  is  becoming  of  more  practical  importanoe,  and  will  sooe 
form  the  question  of  the  day.  We  have  many  drotms  and  visions  on  the  svlgeot  hf 
intuitional  or  spiritual  elevation  and  insight  men ;  which  serve  only  to  bewilder  their 
unfortunate  readers. 

Some  few  men  of  genius  appear  anxious  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the  gsmas, 
and  by  a  poetical  license  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the  apostles,  or  else  pull  the  apoedes 
down  to  them.   This  Lecture  of  Mr.  Bowen's  will  he  found  veiy  swvioeabte  tsvanb 


dispeiniig  tfiis  delusion,  and  pulling  down  nsurpationa  of  such  as  cHmb  up  by  mental 
eleration,"  or  thinking  more  highly  of  themselves  tiian  tiiey  ought  to  think. 

We  cordially  hail  Mr.  Bowen  as  a  labourer  in  this  department,  and  wish  him  enlarged 
naefulness  both  in  his  literary  engagements  and  in  his  ministry,  of  which  they  are  the 
proper  supplement  and  completion. 


The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes :  being  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  io  the 
WorHng  Classes  qf  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  By  Albxakdbr  Wallace,  of 
Edinbni^.   London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Thb  title  of  thfsTolume  is  a  fahr  indication  of  its  contents,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
the  object  in  view, — to  remove  both  the  infldeUty  of  some  and  the  indifference  of  more 
of  the  working  classes  in  reference  to  the  Bible.  These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
Lecture-room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  were  especially 
intended  for  such  as  were  alienated  from  religion,  and  from  the  consecrated  places  in 
which  it  is  proclaimed  :  this  choice  of  a  neutral  place  and  especial  aim  to  collect  and 
address  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  divine  service,  is  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  Bradford  Town  Mission  advancing  successfully  in  this  course; 
not  only  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  such  lectures,  but  employing  earnest  methods  of 
visitation  and  canvassing  to  secure  an  attendance,  by  personally  inviting  the  classes  ap- 
pealed to.  The  attendsmces  have  been  numerous,  and  the  effect  such  as  was  desired  and 
might  be  expected.  At  a  large  meeting  of  two  thousand  of  the  working  classes  in 
Bradford,  it  was  proposed  and  carried,  that  these  lectures  should  be  printed ;  and  several 
gentlemen,  to  their  honour,  subscribed  to  render  a  thousand  of  these  volumes  obtainable 
at  a  mere  nominal  price. 

Will  not  this  entire  example  stir  up  Christians  in  other  towns  to  go  and  do  likewise? 
Liverpool  has  its  evening  addresses  to  the  same  class  of  persons,  (also  in  a  neutral 
room)  well  attended ;  and  by  this  means  we  may  effectually  reach  those  who  are 
without."  We  hope  to  refer  again,  more  at  large,  to. the  topics  of  the  volume  before 
US,  meanwhile  we  congratulate  the  Town  Mission  of  Bradford  on  so  good  an  example, 
and  commend  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Wallace  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  religious  litera- 
ture for  the  people. 


The  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow.  By  Wxlliaic  Looak^  Commissiouer  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

The  direct  object  of  this  sixpenny  pamphlet,  is  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  intemper- 
ance to  crime  i  it  consists  of  the  testimonies  of  leading  men  in  different  institutions,  in 
answer  to  certain  enquiries ;  and  also  many  useful  statistical  tables  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  crime,  and  will  be  regarded  as  valuable  by  all  philanthropists,  as  exhibiting  the 
degraded  condition  of  many  in  our  large  towns. 

Those  who  may  not  sympathize  altogether  in  the  Temperance  views  for  which  this  in- 
formation was  collected^  will  still  find  the  work  valuable,  as  indicating  how  much  re- 
quires to  be  done  to  elevate  the  victims  of  vice  and  sorrow* 

The  compiler  of  this  work  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  Bradford  Town  Mission, 
under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Wallace's  lectures  were  delivered.  In  the  preface  to  those 
lectures,  Mr.  Wallace  observes : — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Wm.  Logan,  the  able  and  devoted  superintendent  of 
the  Bradford  Town  Mission,  but  for  whose  persevering  efforts  and  admirable  arrange- 
ments, the  lectures  (on  the  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes,)  would  probably  not  have' 
been  commenced,  at  all  events  they  would  not  have  been  so  well  attended.'' 

Thus  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  on  "  The  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow,"  is  fully 
committed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  working  classes;  with  such  agencies  ranlciplieuy 
ire  pannot  dwpa^  9f  tbo  condition  and  prospects  of  our  eouairy. 
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BSVIBWB  AND  ORITZOISSE. 


The  "  Amazon."  A  Sermon  preached  by  the  JReo.  WUliam  Stood,  (one  qfihnr^ 
vktors,)  in  the  Church  of  St,  Andrew,  Plymouth,  Jan.'lBth,  186S.  Louloa: 
Aylott  and  Jones. 

Op  all  the  sermons  of  which  this  terrible  disaster  has  been  the  oceasion,  ttoe  in 
none  inyeeted  with  so  strong  an  Interest  as  this.  The  preacher  was  one  of  the  firarteei 
who,  after  being  exposed  for  many  hours  in  a  leaky  boat  to  the  fory  of  the  ^Tes-vith- 
ont  saU,  oar,  food,  or  water,  were  rescned  by  a  Datch  galliot  and  at  length*  brooght  to 
Plymouth.  He  arrived  there  on  the  Thursday,  and  though  too  ill  on  the  Fridi^iDd 
Saturday  to  make  any  preparation,  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hstdiird, 
Bector  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  preach  a  sermon  in  connection  with  this  awful  calamity. 

The  sermon  we  have  now  in  our  himds  is  a  report  of  his  extempore  eflbrt  in  folflbBOt 
of  his  eogagement.  It  is  by  no  means  without  literary  merit,  but  it  is  eUefly  intcrat- 
Ing  as  recording  the  devout  joy  of  one  who  had  been  almost  miracoloiiily  pneend 
throngl    .e  most  awful  peril. 

Mr.  ^  id  has  shown  his  good  taste  in  not  chooafaxg  as  his  text  any  passage  of  Scnp* 
tnre  in  ch  the  mere  words  might  seem  applicable  to  the  event,  and  has  prsfemd  io 
treat  }  ieliverance  as  illustrative  of  the  love  and  care  of  him,  who  "so  loved  the 
world '  its  great  peril, "  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belMk 
in  bin     auld  not  perish,  but  ha?e  everlasting  life." 

We  ed  scarcely  say,  that  Mr.  Blood  has  met  with  a  ready  sympathy  in  hit  dctf 
motht  he  ChurcL  We  understand,  that  he  has  been  presented  to  some  office  in  eos* 
nexio    /ith  the  Cathedral  in  the  London  diocese,  of  the  value  of  £63  a  year ! 


CHEISrS  RELIGION. 

"PkOVB  all  THINOS  J  HOLD  PAST  THAT  WHICH  IS  OOOP."  1  ThsSS,  V.  IS. 


THEODORE  PARKEB'S  NATURAL  INSPIRATION;  vbbsus, 
DIVINE  WISDOM  IN  THE  GOSPEL. 

Thb  fermalitj  of  preaohinff  renders  the  Bible  inefficient :  we  have 
found  deep  rats  along  the  roaa,  from  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  chariot  of 
custom ;  and  so  miss  the  true  end  of  that  ^nd  institution^  public  oral 
teachings  which  the  gospel  originated^  and  which  has  given  an  impulse  to 
all  human  knowledge. 

The  apostles  were  not  so  formal^  thej  adapted  themselves  to  the  state 
of  society^  often  took  their  text  from  the  errors  of  the  people  thej  ad- 
dressed; and  shewed  the  grandeur  and  superiority  of  the  gospel  of  God| 
by  a  contrast  which  was  condenmation.  So  it  was  with  Paul  at  Athens: 
80  it  should  be  occasionally  with  us.  This  method  is  scriptural  and  apos- 
tolical; that  for  a  moment  we  should  look  with  other  men^s  eyes^  through 
tbeir  mists  of  prejudice^  and  seeing  how  distorted  all  things  appear^— 
emerge  into  the  true  light^  to  feel  once  more^ — truly  the  light  is  sweet, 
and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  behold  the  sun. 

The  forms  of  error  are  various  and  manifold;  to  those  deluded  by 
them,  they  are  dark  clouds  that  hide  the  sun ;  but  to  those  who,  with  a 
higher  guidance,  turn  to  examine  them,  these  clouds  themselves  become 
illuminated,  and  attend  the  rising  orb  of  day,  radient  with  that  splendour 
they  vainly  aim  to  extingfuish. 

The  most  seductive  form  of  infidelity  in  modem  days,  is  an  assumption 
of  religiousness  and  reverence ;  the  Sadducee  wearing^  the  phylacteries  of 
the  Pharisee;  the  sceptic  turned  priest,  and  worshipping  himself  and 
nature,  in  a  style  borrowed  fi*om  the  Bible :  and  finaing  Christianity  in 
the  denial  of  Christ ;  and  the  deificsltion,  not  of  human  reason,  as  before, 
but  of  the  religious  sentiments  in  humun  nature. 

Now  we  shiul  take  up  the  most  plausible  form  of  this  artifice,  to  shew 
how  loosely  the  scheme  hangs  together ;  and  how  safely  we  may  come 
back  to  the  word  of  God,  as  uttered  by,  or  declared  respectinsf — Grod 
manifest  in  the  flesh ;— Jesus  Christ  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham, and  Lord  of  both. 

The  propounder  of  this  scheme,  at  least,  its  most  refined  and  popular 
advocate,  has  brought  together  much  that  is  beautiful  and  true ;  out  as- 
sociated so  incongruously,  that  whilst  with  a  shew  of  occasional  reverence, 
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THBODORS  PARKER^S  NATUBAt  tKSPIEATIOir; 


lie  betrays  the  Saviour  with  a  kiss ;  he  also  cheats  the  readei's  1IndB^ 
standing,  by  a  dis])lay  of  sentiment,  and  an  appeal  to  certain  Io%  mis- 
called natural  intuitions,  which  are  but  gleams  or  a  neglected  and  misap- 
plied gospel  education. 

We  might  quote  several  authors  by  whom  the  sentiments,  we  propoM 
to  examine,  have  been  adopted ;  to  sliew  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  an 
individual  case,  but  with  a  prevailing  tendency :  but  it  is  not  neceasarj  to 
trespass  30  far  upon  the  time  of  the  reader,  or  the  space  of  this  review. 

Ijie  variations  of  infidelity  and  rationalism,  in  their  effoHs  to  overthrow 
the  Scriptures  or  nullifv  their  contents,  are  very  instructive,  teaching  119 
this  grand  lesson,  that  the  present  race  of  sceptics  repudiates  all  previou 
methods ;  whilst  it  is  equally  confident  with  the  rejected  fathers.  The 
Bible  has,  therefore,  only  cafmlv  to  wait  till  another  sceptical  genentioo, 
shall  by  a  nerv  demonstration  of  the  falseness  of  Scripture,  prove,  at  least, 
the  futility  of  all  pravious  efforts  in  the  same  .line.  | 

The  prevaleAt  colour  of  the  present  infidelity  and  sceptism,  is  an  af- 
fected religiousness }  a  pious  and  raverential  way  of  bowing  the  Sayioar  1 
out  of  court  I 

A  very  great  spiritual  phenomenon  undoubted  thou  art ;  the  Eternal 
shone  through  thee,  and  for  a  time  thou  wert  a  God, — ^but  we  can  excel 
that  any  day  by  the  religious  consciousness  of  this  nineteenth  centaij.** 

Such  is  the  utterance  of  the  late  oracle  of  pious  infidelity,  as  spread 
over  several  chapters  in  Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  of  Matters  per- 
taining to  Beligion." 

It  is  found  out,  that  the  world  will  have  a  religion,  so  the  sceptics  hare 
learned  the  art  of  flattery,  and  tell  every  man  to  look  withm  for  Uie  Di* 
vine  sentiment,  and  get  me  from  the  tryanny  of  old  books :  and  the  com- 
pel is  Quoted  for  its  own  overthrow, — ''I  will  write  my  law  upon  weir 
hearts,  t.  e,,  not  in  books,  nor  by  any  historical  religion.  And  whilst  | 
absolute  infidels  have  thus  become  devout,  pleading  for  a  religion  on  each 
man's  own  account,  at  first  hand,  out  of  that  clear  authority,  called  ''the 
Beligious  sentiment;"  our  rationalists  become  orthodox,  and  use  the  sym* 
bols  or  language  of  the  irrational  trinitarians.  All  these  are  hopeful  signs 
of  dissatisfaction, — ^a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  they  are  not  quite  con- 
vinced in  their  scepticism,  or  that  they  know  of  no  arguments  so  powe^ 
ful  as  the  simulation  of  what  they  would  oppose  — that  in  &ct  they 
must  become  proselytes  to  gain  convei-ts.  The  honesty  of  this  method 
we  may  from  prejuaice  be  unable  to  appreciate  j  we  can  at  least  try  its 
validity,  in  the  shape  of  argument.  Accordingly,  we  propose  to'examioe 
the  doctrine  of  natural  inspiration,  as  advocated  Dy  Theodore  Par- 
ker, minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxburg,  Mass. 
The  main  assumptions  with  which  we  propose  here  to  deal  ai^  har - 
1.  That  God  as  naturally  provides  truth  for  the  soul  of  man,  as 


man  has  or  may  have  this  natural  inspiration.   3.  That  Christ  and  his 


2.  That  accordingly,  eTery 


Ben  Kenschen  natlich  machen  will,  ranss  doeh 
Zottit  sick  UmflD  glfiicfa  lu  atellea  tadaeiit 
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apostles  were  greatly  favoured  by  this  private  gxiidance.  4.  But  we  are 
not  to  look  into  the  records  of  their  private  intuitions,  as  the  prisonhouse 
of  our  thoughts;  we  may  set  up  for  our  own  Christs,  and  fulfil  what  he 
Tras  a  single  specimen  of — ^the  "possibility  for  every  man." 

By  these  simple  propositions,  all  necessity  for  the  Bible;|  and  all  its  pe* 
culiar  authority  are  laid  aside. 

We  shall  let  this  school  of  humanity  speak  for  itself  by  its  most  elo- 

3uent  advocate,  and  then  make  some  general  observation  on  this  Bible  of 
Inraan  Nature,  which  fulfils  in  a  secmdary  sense,  the  saying  of  the  pro* 
phet, — your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shaU  dream 
dreams." 

And  we  hope  the  effect  will  be,  to  lead  us  to  become  more  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  grand  reality; — ^responding  to  the  apostle*s  invitation— ^ 

Awake  thou  that  sleepest  and  arise  from  the  deaa,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light." 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  (book  ii.,)  our  author  lays  down  his  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  relation  of  supply  to  want,"  "  We  find  in  nature  every 
want  naturally  supplied,"  and  this  is  a  priori  necessary  since  '^firom  the 
perfections  of  the  iJeity  his  direct  works  must  be  perfect."  No  '^race  of 
animals  is  destitute  of  what  is  most  needed  for  them :  the  animal  keeps 
perfectly  the  condition  of  its  nature ;  each  reaches  perfection  after  its  own 
Kind.  Thus  every  sparrow  in  a  flock,  is  perfect  in  the  qualities  of  a  spar* 
row."  Perhaps  none  will  doubt  this  CTand  axiom,  but  all  may  see  now 
yery  helpless  it  becomes  in  a  very  dinerent  case.  As  when  the  author 
comes  '^to  apply  this  general  maxim  to  man's  special  case."  Unfortunately 
the  maxim  is  not  general  but  special,  and  man  is  alto^ther  another  case. 
The  law  of  perfection  belongs  to  the  direct  works  of  God, — ^nature  and 
animals,  gravitation  and  sparrows,  not  to  human  character,  which  is 
somewhat  related  to  the  work  of  man.  For  whilst  every  animal  may  be- 
come perfect  of  its  kind,  no  men  do,  therefore,  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween them.  But  this  natural  perfection  allows  instinct  as  "  the  raculty 
to  mediate"  between  animals  and  their  wants ;  whilst  in  man  understancf- 
ing  has  this  office :  and  yet  we  are  expressly  told,  that  savages  and  chil- 
dren, are  merely  animals,  having  only  instinct ;  whilst  savages  when  out- 
growing their  condition  emerge  from  the  dominion  of  instmct  to  follow 
the  understanding.  Where  tlien  is  the  natural  supply — how  is  it  they 
remain  savages  so  long,  has  their  nature  no  demands?  Then  we  cannot 
trust  to  a  priori  perfection  of  God,  as  a  necessity  for  a  natural  supply  to 
spiritual  wants. 

This  general  rule  may  then  be  laid  donm,  that  for  each  animal,  intel- 
lectual, anectional,  and  moral  want  of  man,  there  is  a  supply  set  within 
his  reach;  and  a  s^uide  to  connect  the  two ;  that  no  miracle  is  needed  to 
fmp]>ly  the  want ;  out  satisfaction  is  nven  as  soon  as  the  guide  is  followed 
and  the  law  kept,  which  instinct  or  vie  understanding  reveaW* 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  discover  the  supply  within  the  reach  of 
savage  tribes;  and  meanwhile  our  philosophers  may  etolain  why  it  is 
never  reached,  though  the  understanoing  is  there  to  reveal* 
•  We  haye    little  reason  to  expect  consistency  as  logical  oonnezion  io- 
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these  natural  theories^  and,  therefore,  do  not  wonder,  that  what  in  oae 
case  the  nnderstandmg  reveals,  is  in  another  place  of  the  same  book  nid 
to  be  revealed  by  the  Creator :  the  action  of  the  Highest  within  the  aool^ 
shining  to  and  through  reason  and  conscience*  So  that  all  the  savages 
are  waiting  for  is,  for  uod  to  act  upon  them,  though  they  have  a  medium 
faculty  to  act  upon  him,  as  directly  as  the  senses  upon  matter !  And  the 
Creator  is  said  to  act  as  uniformly  on  mind  as  on  matter }  thoogh  it 
seems  there  are  many  minds  on  which  he  does  not  act  at  all|  or  verj 
little! 

The  fifth  chapter  states  the  analogy  from  this  relation"  of  supply  and 
demand.  Where  we  learn,  that  there  ^^must  be"  a  natural  supply  for  die 
soul :  '^some  plain,  regular,  and  not  miraculous  means,  accessible  to  each 
man,  whereby  he  can  get  a  knowled^  of  God  and  his  will."  What  must 
be^  must  be,  but  this   plain  regular"  method,  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

'^This  argument  for  a  direct  connection  between  man  and  God,  is  only 
rebuffed  in  one  of  these  two  ways :— either  'first,  by  denying  that  man  has 
any  religious  wants ;  or  secondly,  by  affirming  that  he  himself  alone  is  a 
supi^to  t^em,  without  need  of  reliance  on  anything  independent  of 

.  This  way  of  reasoning  by  a  dilemma,  seems  very  powerful :  but  first 
the  two  alternatives  contradict  each  other,  for  man  cannot  well  have  both 
a  want  and  supply  in  himself,  unless  he  can  be  empty  and  full  at  the  same 
time.  Secondly,  there  is  another  way  of  rebutting  uxe  argument,  by  sup- 
posing another  land  of  sup{)ly,  namely,  by  a  written  revelation  instead  of 
direct  and  uniyersal  inspiration.  Thiraly,  another  way,  namely,  by  simply 
stating  the  fact,  that  a  great  many  men  are  without  any  supply  at  all;  in 
other  words,  are  still  in  want — as  our  author  himself.  Fourthly,  his  own 
method  after  aD,  is  to  find  man's  spiritual  supply  in  himself :  which  be 
also  tells  us  ''is  contrary  to  philosoph}^;  for  theoretically  speakings  hj 
nature  there  is  nothing  in  man  out  man  himself,  his  tendencies  and  powers: 
in  the  rel^ous  element  there  is  nothing  but  the  religious  element."  In 
another  cKcmter  our  author  adopts  this  second  way  of  rebutting  his  own 
argument,  by  shewing  that  the  religious  sentiment,  or  human  nature^  ii 
the  source  and  measure  of  the  supply. 

Thus  (in  chapter  i.,  book  iiL,)  we  are  told,  ''all  manifestatioos  of  rdi* 
ligion,  proceed  firom  the  rel^ous  sentiment  in  man,  and  are  move  or  ^m 
imperfect  representations  of  that  sentiment All  the  teachers  and  farms 
haye  not "  exhausted  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  the  oraundworh  and 
siandard  measure  of  them  aU,"  "  No  former  teacher  of  Mligioo,  can  be 
greater  than  the  reugious  sentiment^  but  at  the  utmost  is  only  co-ordinate 
with  the  religious  sentiment,  and  competent  to  disooyer  and  announce  the 
lawa  of  man  previously  existing."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  human  na- 
ture does  snppljr  ite  own  wants,  in  other  words  wants  nothing,  and  so  oat 
author  rebuts  ms  own  ai^^ent 

Nay  the  value  of  Christianity  he  takes  to  exist  only  in  proporliaii  toits 
Qanfonnity  to  the  rehgioos  sentiment^  which  is  "the  aboolute  religion.'' 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  religioas  sentiment  vra  are  not  toU j  exoeiil 
tiM«JliittiimtuiMBtortbeiM^-H^ 
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Patil.  This  is  a  very  usual  form  of  ffillacy — "  the  Religious  Sentiment;" 
^fmj  whose?  "The  Religious  Sentiment  of  Man  j"— of  what  man? 
Jfo  man  in  particular,  but  all  men  in  general,  which  is Absolutb"  No* 
THiRO.  And  thus  we  get  our  wants  supplied,  by  relying  upon  something 
independent  of  ourselves,  namely,  the  Religious  Sentiment  of  Humanity; 
which  by  a  shew  of  hands  would,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  an  irreligious 
sentiment. 

We  may  now  safely  return  to  the  boasted  "  analogy"  ''the  force  of  it 
is  this,  it  leads  us  to  expect  such  a  natural  satisfaction  for  our  spiritual 
wants,  as  we  have  for  the  humbler  wants."  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth 
nothing;  ''the  (question  then  comes  as  to  the  fact; — ^is  there  not  a  re« 
gularlaw  by  which  the  religious  wants  are  supplied,  as  by  a  regular  law 
uie  body's  wants  are  met?  Yes,  it  must  be  so:  God  taxes  care  of  the 
sparrows  body,  can  he  neglect  man's  soul?"  Unfortunately  facts  are  too 
stubborn  to  form  themselves  to  the  shape  of  a  theorist's  absolute — "must 
be  so:"  since  first  it  is  not  so,  many  are  not  at  present  supplied ;  and  se- 
condly, God  may  make  provision  for  man's  soiu  in  a  different  manner ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  so. 

Our  author,  however,  who  rejects  the  written  traditions  of  Christianity, 
as  too  obviously  fabulous,  swallows  the  camel  of  other  fables ;  and  finds 
the  &ct  of  a  regular  supply  in  "  the  belief  of  nations  in  an  early  and 
simple  state.  It  is  attested  by  the  literature,  traditions,  and  monuments 
of  all  primitive  people.  They  believe  that  God  held  converse  with  man : 
be  spoke  in  the  voices  of  nature,  in  sig^ns  and  omens,  in  dreams  by  night, 
in  deep  sil^t  thought  by  day ;  skili,  strength,  wisdom,  goodness,  were 
referred  to  him.  He  made  the  laws  of  Minos,  Moses,  Numa,  Rhadaman* 
tbns."  But  our  author's  supply  is  cut  off  in  the  assertion  immediately 
followinfi^, — that  "  thinking  men  in  England  and  America"  have  begun  to 
doubt  of  any  such  communications  in  these  times ;  and  if  thinking  men 
doubt  it,  we  are  certain  they  have  no  such  inspirations ;  whilst  what  un- 
thinking men  may  dream,  is  of  no  consequence  to  anybody.  The  fact  of 
a  ''  plain  regular  way"  of  natural  supply,  consequently  breaks  down  into 
a  powerful  nmcy  of  the  author. 

From  this  prevailing  disbelief  in  present  inspiration,  which  is  a  prevail* 
ing^  disproof  of  the  fact,  he  accounts  for  the  doctrine  of  Supematuralism^ 
or  the  idea  that  God  did  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  appear 
and  work  in  an  unusual  way  ;  the  records  of  which  stand  m  the  place  of 
inspiration  to  us.   (Chap,  vii.,  book  ii.)   According  to  this  opinion, 

"The  word  of  God,  has  become  the  letter  of  Scripture.  We  can  knoiR 
nothing  of  Goi^religion,  or  morals  at  first  hand.  God  was  transiently 
preaent  in  a  small  number  of  the  race,  and  has  now  left  it  altogether. 
This  theory  fbrgnets  that  a  verbal  revelation  can  never  communicate  asim* 
pie  idea,  like  that  of  God,  justice,  love,  religion,  more  than  a  word  can 
give  a  deaf  man  an  idea  of  sound." 

This  esposilion  of  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  inspiration,  is  a9  far 

•  That  man  has  a  rdigioiis  nature,  i.  e.,  is  capable  of  religion,  none  can  doubt,  but 
tlMit  €«9a4t7li  Mt  thftoi^giD|  bitf  tlMM0lw 
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from  the  mark,  as  the  assumption  of  the  fact  of  a  natural  inspiratioiL 
The  Bible  does  not  pretend,  and  is  not  supposed  to  give  a  simlpe  idea  of 
justice^  God,  love,  or  religion;  it  snppomjnen  to  have  these;  out  comes 
to  purify  and  elevate  these  notions :  it  appeals  to  pre-existing  laws  of  ha- 
man  nature ;  it  shews  God's  love,  as  an  incentive  to  ours ;  it  presents  a 
better  religion  as  a  coirective  to  inferior  ones;  it  commends  the  truth  to 
every  mans  conscience.  Nor  does  it  profess  that  God  has  left  the  race 
altogether;  it  says  we  live  and  move  in  him,  he  is  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us,  and  waits  to  be  gracious  to  all :  we  are  not  led  away  from  God  by 
a  written  revelation,  but  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living 
God ;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  son  Jesos 
Christ.  There  is  no  excuse  jor  this  ignorance  of  Christianity y  in  fM% 
fvho  presume  to  oppose  it. 

There  ia  great  dishonesty  or  incompetence  in  taking  the  common  truths 
of  religion  and  philosophy,  as  a  proof  of  the  deficiency  of  religion;  a 
method  exhibitea  not  only  in  what  we  have  just  quoted ;  but  also  in  the 
mere  doctrine  of  God's  universal  presence,  and  his  supporting  all  nature. 
Thus  (in  chap,  viii.,)  wo  are  told, 

If  the  above  views  be  true,  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposmg  that 
there  are  different  kinds  or  modes  of  inspiration,  in  Minos  or  Moses;  the 
lams  of  mind  like  those  of  matter  remain  immutable.  As  God  has  left 
no  age  nor  man,  destitute,  by  nature,  of  reason,  conscience,  religion,  so  he 
leaves  none  destitute  of  inspiration.  It  is,  therefore,  the  light  of  all  our 
being,  the  background  of  all  human  faculties.  Man  cannot,  more  than 
matter,  exist  without  God." 

Who  needs  be  told  all  this?  Does  not  the  Bible  contain  it?  Thes 
why  adduce  a  half  truth,  to  supplant  a  whole  one  ?  We  read  plainly 
enough  in  the  Bible  of  God  as  the  back^^round  of  all  things,  which  he 
upholds  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  for  in  him  we  live  and  more,  and 
have  our  l)ieing. 

That  our  fiEU^ulties  also  are  hid  gift,  and  in  a  sense  his  inspiratioD,  is  ex* 
pressly  stated  in  the  old  book — ''the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
understanding ;"  but  this  does  not  prove,  that  the  same  Being  may  sot 
by  another  method  of  inspiration,  give  tis  something  to  be  understood* 
It  is  a  curious  method  of  exhibiting  a  universal  private  and  nataral  inspi- 
ration,  to  turn  one  plain  Bible  truth,  into  a  misty  philosophical  form,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  private  inspiration^  to  shew  the  non-necessity  of  ano- 
tiier  Bible  truth,  which  is  only  the  complement  to  the  first 

Our  theorist  cannot  say  of  his  inspiration,  that  it  halKbeen  hid  from 
a^s  and  generations,  but  now  is  revealed  through  him :  it  is  no  hiddea 
wisdom  he  makes  manifest,  but  the  common  sunlight  of  our  daOy  lift 
which  he  wonderingly  reveals  to  mankind. 

And  this  inspiration  like  vision,"  we  are  told, must  be  eveiywhere 
the  same  in  kina,  however  it  differs  in  degree?^  Let  us  then  compare  this 
tiatntal  inspiration  with  vision;  are  men  all  as  equal  and  perfept  in  men- 
tal as  in  bodily  vision? 

^<The  wisest  and  holiest  men  hare  spoken  in  the  name  of  God,  Wami 
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UoBdSy  Zoroaster,  Confadufi^  ZaleaoaSy  Nuniay  Mahomet^  prqfeU  to  h&TO 
reoeived  their  doctrines  straightway  from  him.  The  sacnred  persons  of  all 
natibnS|  from  the  Droid  to  the  Pope,  refer  to  bis  direct  inspiration.'* 

Next  we  have  enumerated  the  Sibylline  oraole,  Delphic  responses,  and 
the  apostles  of  Christ !   But  some  of  these 

Have  considered  themsdves  the  bare  tools  in  the  hand  of  God,  they 
did  and  said,  they  knew  not  what.  Iihus  charging  their  follies  and  sine 
on  Ood  Most  BSgh,  Others,  going  to  A  greater  deoree  of  insan- 
ity, have  confounded  God  with  themselves.  No  doubt  there  have  been- 
men  of  a  high  degree  of  inspiration,  in  all  countries,  the  founders  of  the 
various  religions  of  the  world." 

Is  it  so  with  human  eyes ;  are  a  few  only  in  different  ases  and  nations, 
blessed  with  good  eyesight ;  whilst  the  rest  are  all  blind,  being  led  by  the 
nose,  or  by  the  wise  dog  of  national  insight?  For  in  the  various  reli- 
gions of  tne  world,  the  mass  are  led  blin^old :  but  it  is  not  so  with  our 
eyes  which  look  direct  on  nature. 

Besides  in  this  partiaUty, — the  plain  regular  and  natural  way"  of  in- 
spiring a  few  impostors  to  delude  all  the  rest ;  the  eyes  of  these  founders 
of  the  various  religions  of  the  world,  (and  only  they  have  eyes)-— their 
eyes  must  be  variously  constructed  and  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  degree, 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  see  God  in  a  Pope ;  another,  to  see  him  in  the  Sibyl- 
line verses ;  and  quite  another,  to  see  him  in  the  sun :  so  that  this  plain 
method  is  somewiiat  confused,  and  we  should  be  ill  off,  if  our  bodily 
vision  played  us  eoually  false : — ^if  only  five  or  six  in  eighteen  centuries 
could  see ;  and  eacn  had  different  revelations  of  the  same  object,  one  see- 
ing" a  man  as  a  bear,  another  as  an  ape,  another  as  a  megatherium.  We 
miffht  then  bless  our  stars  for  their  guidance,  since  our  eyes  would  be  of 
lime  use.  But  quite  as  useful  as  this  plain  way  of  universal  inspiration 
in  which  God  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  but  seen  only  by  two  or 
three,  and  that  in  the  most  grotesque  and  contradictory  shapes. 

Nay  our  author  himself  distrusts  these  seers,  and  properly  calls  their 
various  degrees  of  inspiration,  "  gpreater  (or  less)  degrees  op  insanity." 
And  if  this  natural  method,  aidmits  of  charging  their  follies  and  sins  on 
the  Most  High,"  it  would  seem  that  God  has  not  as  naturally  supplied 
these  dupes  or  impostors,  and  their  numerous  followers,  with  food  for  the 
soul  as  for  the  body.  Whilst,  indeed,  the  madness  of  some  in  attributing 
their  follies  and  sins  to  the  Most  High,  is  outdone  by  the  insanity  of  this 
theory,  which  ascribes  all  these  follies  to  him. 

If  from  this  astonishing  variation  in  degree  of  mental  or  religious  vision, 
we  turn  to  examine  the  origin  of  these  degrees,  the  theory  is  equally  in- 
validated. 

*^  This  degree  of  inspiration  must  depend  first,  on  the  natural  ability, 
the  particular  intellectual,  moral,  and  relie;ious  endowment  or  genius  where- 
with each  man  is  furnished  by  God :  and  next  on  the  use  eadb  man  makes 
of  his  endowment.  In  one  word,  it  depends  on  the  man's  quantity  of 
being,  and  his  quantity  of  obedience." 
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Bttt  it  has  appeared  from  other  ohsenratum%  that  the  mumtitf  of  be^f  # 
or  original  endowments—the  native  powers  of  the  mina,--do  oonstitots 
the  main  element  of  inspiration,  and,  tberefinre,  inspiration  in  its  dagmi 
does  not  depend  on  native  powers,  but  noHve  powers  arb  mqnra&m.^ 
ifhieh  ''is  tne  light  of  all  our  beingi  the  background  of  all  human  fiicQl- 
ties,  the  sole  means  by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  not  sesn 
or  felt  I  the  logical  condition  of  all  sensual  knowledge,  our  highway  to  the 
world  of  spirits."  In  other  words,  inspiration  is  tne  ability  to  use  oor 
fitculties  of  sensation  and  reflection :  it  is  the  logical  condition  fiv  the 
axeroise  of  our  faculties :  it  is  simply  our  native  powers  and  ordinaiy  suh 
ity,  yet  depends  on  the  largeness  of  what  it  constitutes. 

As  to  the  second  part  on  which  inspiration  depends,  namelj^obedieDoe: 
we  may  enquire — ooedience  to  what?  To  the  amount  of  bdng;— idU 
not  its  laws  secure  all  this  ?  Then,  if  so,  the  degree  of  inspiration  depends 
simply  on  itsdf.   Which  is  a  very  satisfactory  position. 

That  the  consideration  of  and  obedience  to  Christian  truth  will  deer 
the  eye  for  a  further  insight,  is  an  acknowledged  Christian  verity ;  and  a 
fact  of  experience : — he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things out  in  the 
quantity  of  being,  we  have  nothing  to  obey  but  a  quantity  of  mystifici- 
tion.   Indeed,  the  assertion  of  our  author,  that  Newton  was  as  much  in- 

aired  to  write  the  Principia,  as  Paul  to  write  his  Epistles,  shews  pkinly 
at  the  quantity  of  this  mspiration  is  just  nil:  for  Newton  had  his  native 
powers,  (perhaps  not  greater  than  thousands  of  others,)  and  was  aooording 
to  his  own  experience,  distinguished  only  by  patience,  or  hard  work;  eo 
that  this  natural  inspiration  comes  to  be  simply  this — our  powers  aad  the 
use  of  them ; — ^which  is  the  amount  of  our  mspiration ! 
•  Our  author  has  consequently  framed  no  new  theory,  but  wiiiri^Aff  the 
usual  meaning  of  words;  and  talks  of  inspiration,  where  other  meo, 
knowing  English  better,  would  say  ability  and  industry. 

Now  this  it  seems  is  the  only  inspiration  which  is  possible.  It  is  co- 
extensive with  the  faithful  use  of  man's  powers.  Hen  may  call  it  min- 
culous,  but  nothing  is  more  natural ;  or,  they  may  say  it  u  entity  An* 
man,  for  it  is  the  result  of  man's  use  of  his  iaculties.'' 

In  fine  our  theorist  admits,  that  we  may  call  it  what  we  like,  since  it  is 
evidently  a  play  upon  words. 

But  whilst  he  may  deal  thus  with  his  own  style,  and  frame  a  camekon 
coloured  inspiration,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  misrepresent  other  systems, 
confound  all  distinctions  and  falsify  the  plainest  features.  Undoubtedly 

this  inspiration  is  limited  to  no  sect,  ao^e,  or  country but  he  must  not 
assume  that  another  inspiration  ascribea  to  a  few  is  mtended  to  ^'barOod 
out  of  the  soul:"  for  Christianity  aims  to  fill  us  with  all  the  fuJneas  of 
God." 

Yet  all  along  it  is  assumed,  that  by  confining  ourselves  to  the  revelatioDof 
Christ,  we  are  narrowed  in  our  intellects  and  enthralled  in  ourconscienoes. 
The  great  Protestant  maxim,  "the  Bible  only"  is  repudiated, since  it  is 
said,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  our  master;  the  soul  is  greater  than  the  BiUei 
Whose  soul?  We  shall  see  afterwards,  that  it  is  the  abeolute  soul,  soma 
abstract  reason  and  religious  sentiment  which  is  superior  to  tbs  Biblei 
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and,  iherefbr^  ihere  is  nothing  orampinfi^to  conerete  and  aotoat  reason,  to 
establish  over  it  the  authority  of  Jesus  CluiBt.  For  whilst  Eudid's  Ele- 
ments or  Newton's  Prindpia,  are  not  Rreater  than  the  respective  souls  of 
the  authors,  there  is  no  great  degnuuttion  in  having  to  submit  to  their 
demonstrations,  which  are  an  appropriate  authority ;  and  the  whole  is 
generally  superior  to  any  concrete  intellect  in  its  educational  stage :  now 
what  these  are  in  their  extent  and  province,  in  relation  to  the  intelleot,  that 
the  gospel  is  in  relation  to  man's  conscience. 

ind  this  will  prepare  us  to  see  the  weakness  of  another  assertion,  by 
which  a  historical  religion  is  to  be  set  aside.  Three  sources  of  knowleidge 
are  supposed,  sense,  reflection,  and  intuition :  hence  it  is  observed,  the 
truths  of  absolute  religion,  are  not  matters  of  sense ;  and  if  objects  of  in- 
tuition or  reflection,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  the  reflective  or  in- 
tuitive &culty,  and  will  use  it ;  they  are,  therefore,  matters  of  direct  per- 
sonal experience ;  not  so  a  knowledge  of  any  given  historical  religion.^' 

There  is  no  connexion  between  these  various  statements,  except  that  of 
juxta-po3ition,  which  is  a  frequent  substitute  with  our  author  tor  logical 
sequence.  As  that  we  are  not  to  believe  the  Bible, and  bar  God  out  of 
the  soul;"  r^ard  inspiration  as  shut  up  in  old  books,  and  think  God 
asleep,"  &c.,  Sc. 

It  is  ftlse  to  suppose,  that  because  the  truths  of  religion  are  the  objects 
of  the  intuitive  or  whatever  &culty  exists  and  is  used  we  need  no  positive 
truths :  for  in  mathematics  we  see  that  whatever  faculties  may  be  con- 
cerned, their  exercise  is  fruitless  without  the  elements  of  the  science ;  so 
the  intuition,  or  imderstanding,  or  conscience,  requires  the  elements  of 
religious  truth  for  its  true  cultivation  and  profitable  exercise. 

Ajid  this  our  theorist  partly  prepares  for,  by  asserting,  that  whilst  ''the 
thinker  may  depend  on  his  own  intuitions,"  yet  "  if  not  faithful,  the  aid, 
the  council  of  trie  good  man,  will  help  us  to  truth."  But  must  not  our 
reflection  be  in  exercise  to  distinguish  the  good  ?  And  are  not  all  men  in 
need  of  something  higher  than  themselves  to  awaken  and  exercise  their 
native  capacities  f 

If  then  religious  conviction  be  a  matter  of  intuition  and  experience, 
where  is  the  contrariety  between  this  &ct  and  a  historical  religion  which, 
containing  profound  truths,  serves  to  give  rise  to  our  own  ex{>erience,  by 
clarifying  our  intuitions?  As,  indeeo,  our  author  says, this  is  the  office 
of  prophets  and  apostles ;"  then  it  is  the  complete  defence  of  a  historical 
wliffion. 

But  this  standing  authority,  as  demanded  for  the  gospel,  we  are  told, 
^^exalU  certain  miraculous  persons  and  degrades  man."  This  our  author 
himself  shall  contradict  in  a  little  time :  meanwhile,  let  us  notice  his  list 
of  evils  in  historical  religion,  and  his  obvious  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  only  historical  religion,  whose  claims  would  be  gravely  considered  in  a 
civilized  country.  ''  In  prophets  and  saints,  Moses  and  Jesus,  it  does  not 
see  the  possibility  of  the  race  made  real,  but  only  the  miraculous  power 
of  God.  Now  this  is  just  what  it  does  see,  a  realization  in  Christ  of  the 
possibility  for  the  race ;  we  are  to  aim  at  that,  as  the  mark  of  our  prize ; 
to  put  on  Christ :  and  the  power  of  God  is  exhibited  in  connexion  with 
the  system  itself,  as  the  means  of  aiding  others  to  realize  the  character 
which  Christ  exemplified. 

▼OL,  U.  Q  S 
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Foriher,  it  is  assumed,  that  the  idea  of  a  historical  and  aatlioriMiTe 
religion,  maJces  it  our  duty  not  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  their  word : 
it  says  tiie  words  of  Jesus  are  true,  because  he  spoke  them,  not  he  qnke 
them  because  true."  Both  these  are  manifestly  fSedse.  After  another 
equally  glaring  mistake,  our  author,  in  another  place,  contradicts  die  two 
last  assertions :  as  (in  chap,  v.,  book  iii.,)  he  asserts,  '^Christianity  asks  no 
man  to  believe  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament ;  the  Divine  infalnbility  of 
III  OSes  or  of  Jesus ;  [both  false]  but  to  prove  all  things;'*  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  what  is  said  above. 

Historical  religion  further  we  are  told,  "  denies  that  common  men,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  can  get  at  truth  and  God,  as  Paul  and  John  in 
the  first  century."  Undoubtedly  it  does,  for  if  we  have  the  same  means, 
We  want  not  their  records :  yet  we  are  as  well  off  as  Paul  and  John,  be- 
cause we  have  their  revelations  preserved. 

Where  are  the  common  men,"  who  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
Paul  and  John,  have  improved  upon  them?  Unquestionably  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  ^'can  be  presented  directly  to  the  consciousness  of  men  at 
.  one  age  as  well  as  at  another,'^  so  all  men  could  be  inspired  with  Newton's 
Principia,  but  since  writing  is  invented,  there  is  no  need  of  this  continued 
miracle ;  whilst  in  religion  as  in  science,  truths  are  most  uaefid  when  ac- 
quired by  study  and  individual  mastery.  We  may  ''recognise  these 
truths  as  soon  as  stated,  or  when  the  unprejudiced  mind  looks  that  way.'' 
But  without  a  written  historical  religion,  there  would  be  no  statement  to 
recognise,  and  the  unprejudiced  mind  would  not  know  which  way  to  look, 
but  would  grope  after  God,  if  haply  it  might  find  him. 

But  Airther,  this  historical  religion,  we  are  told,  ''sacrifices  reason, 
conscience,  and  love,"  to  the  tyranny  of  external  authority :  diough  au- 
thority cannot  be  tyranny ;  and  all  that  is  employed  in  the  way  of  autho- 
rity is  the  forcibleness  of  right  words. 

"  Its  mediator  is  a  tyrant ;  not  a  brother,  who  works  in  the  soul  wak- 
ing its  dorment  powers,  Soc"  This  again  is  all  palpably  false.  The  same 
is  certain  respecting  the  following  statements  :— 

"Its  God  is  afar  off;  we  cannot  meet  face  to  face]  it  restricts  ike 
Divine  presence  }  it  makes  prayer  an  address  to  a  deceased  man!*  Ac- 
cording to  historical  religion  "  you  and  I  must  bow  our  faces  to  the  dnst, 

Cping  like  the  blind  worm — ^not  turn  our  eyes  to  the  broad  heaven ;  it 
no  window  toward  heaven :  according  to  it,  God  leaves  his  tottering 
child  to  wander  on,  fatherless,  with  no  guide,  but  a  feeblb  brothers 
word.  [Who  before  was  not  a  brother  but  a  tyrant.]  It  tells  us,  Uiat 
God  is  no  father ;  that  he  veils  his  face,  and  will  not  look  on  his  child,  his 
erring  child." ! ! 

Is  it  not  a  pitv  our  theorist  did  not  look  upon  the  face  of  that  historical 
religion,  whicn  ralsifies  every  one  of  his  assei*tions  ?  And  yet  on  some 
occasions  he  seems  acquainted  with  the  untruthfulness  of  these  representa- 
tions ;  for  (in  book  iv.,  chap,  iii.,)  he  gives  a  venr  different  account  of  this 
"feeble  brother,"  whose  authoritative  teaching  becomes  no  "tyranny" or 
imprisonment,  but  a  wide  field  which  none  have  Ailly  explored. 

"Has  the  New  Testament  exaggerated  the  greatness  of  Jesns?  Jfon 
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iUTB  Us  rehffious  doctrinehj  that  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  lived, 
or  BY  THAT  ov  ANT  TIME  and  any  place, — ^yes,  by  the  doctrine  of  eteiv 
nal  troth,  &c.  Remember  that  tJie  greatest  minds  have  seen  no  Jur- 
ther,  the  richest  hearts  have  felt  no  deeper,  and  added  nothing  to  the  sen- 
^ent  of  religion ;  have  set  no  loftier  aim,  no  truer  method  than  his,  of 
perfect  love  to  Ood  and  man, — and  then  ask,  Juive  the  Evangelists  over* 
rated  km?  Measure  him  by  the  light  he  has  shed  upon  the  world ;  shall 
we  be  told  such  a  man  never  lived ;  that  the  whole  story  is  a  lie  ?  Sup* 
pose  that  Plato  and  Newton  never  lived;  but  who  did  their  works,  and 
thought  their  thoughts  ?  It  takes  a  Newton  to  forge  a  Newton.  What 
man  could  have  fiabrioated  a  Jesus  ?   None  but  a  Jesus." 

If  then  the  Evangelists  have  not  overrated  the  Saviour,  and  if  he  be 
thus  superior  to  the  greatest  minds  and  richest  hearts,  does  not  our  author 
UNDERRATE  HIM,  whou  he  assumes,  that  to  be  under  such  a  teacher 
is  tyranny  and  imprisonment,  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  conscience, 
AND  LOVE?"  What  are  plain  readers  to  understand  from  such  vacilla- 
ting and  inconsistent  advocates  of  a  univereal  natural  inspiration  ? 

The  most  astonishing  chapter  in  this  strange  work,  as  compared  with 
the  author's  purpose  and  sentiments,  is  the  one  on  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

The  first  part  is  ^^the  negative  side  or  limitations  of  Jesus;"  in  which 
Theodore  Parker  kindly  deirends  the  mistakes  he  wisely  discovers.  Belief 
m  possession  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch  as  if  applying  to 
himself,  as  well  as  the  strong  very  strong  case"  to  be  made  out  against 
him  as  to  the  enthusiasm  of  expecting  to  be  a  king  in  earth  (!)  are  all 
admitted  blemishes;  but  Theodore  defends  the  honesty"  of  Jesus  in 
spite  of  these  mistakes; — ^''affecting  a  man's  head,  not  his  neart."  Surely 
tae  Churches  will  vote  Parker  a  tea-service,  for  tins  bold  knight  errantry, 
in  defending  so  weak  a  character  on  its  wetJcest  side. 

But  he  advances  to  a  more  dangerous  undertaking, — another  chai^, 
and  the  oTily  one  at  all  affecting  his  moral  character  is  this; — ^that  he  de- 
nounces his  opponents  in  no  measured  terms,  calls  the  Pharisees  hypo- 
crites." This  surely  is  a  deadly  sin:  but  no;  ''we  cannot  tell  how  far 
the  historians  have  added  to  the  fierceness  of  the  invective."  This  is  a 
pity.  But  the  defence  is  not  abandoned,  for  we  are  to  ''  consider  the 
ifouth  of  the  many  Really  our  oblio^tions  increase ;  for  if  this  Jesus 
IS  the  ^viour  of  Mankind,  Parker  is  the  Saviour  of  Jesus.  And  now  we 
may  imitate  Christ  with  a  caution — no  man's  indignation  should  be  like 
his,  so  deep,  so  uncompromising,  BnT(!)  so  holy  and  full  of  love."  How 
it  can  be  holy  and  lovmg,  yet  requiring  these  limitations  we  are  not  told< 
Finallv,  wlmst  the  Redeemer  was  rather  hard  on  classes,  he  was  kind  to 
individuals  and  had  no  ''  personal  animosity." 

Well  the  coat  is  without  seam  yet ;  and  there  is  no  hole  in  it ;  thank 
Ood,  not  even  insidious  apolo^ts  can  convict  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  sin^ 
or  find  out  his  limitations. 

We  turn  then  to  ''  the  poaithre  aide  or  the  excellencies  of  Jesus.'' 

He  died  at  an  age  when  man  has  not  reached  his  fblleet  vigour.  Thegreal 
woikof  oresliveinleDaetytheiMtanstpcodiidso^ 
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settled  plans  of  reforminfi^  the  world,  come  from  a  period  wlien  expe- 
rience gives  a  wider  field  as  the  basns  of  hope."  Moreover,  he  Ittd, 
''No  swdvantage  of  position;  the  son  and  companion  of  rude  people; 
bom  in  a  town  whose  inhabitants  were  wicked  to  a  proverb ;  in  an  age  of 
singular  corruption ;  in  a  nation  of  formS;  hypocritical  priests  and  corrupt 
people;  himself  ridiculed  for  lack  of  knowledge;  yet  he  rises  firee  fitnn 
all  prejudice  of  his  age,  nation,  or  sect ;  unites  in  himself  the  sablimest 
precepts  and  Divinest  practices;  jet  Nazareth  was  no  Athens,  where 
philosophy  breathed  its  circumambient  air;  it  had  neither  porch,  nor  Iy« 
ceum,  not  even  a  school  of  the  prophets." 

How  then  is  this  rare  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Let  m 
measure  this  by  an  assertion  of  our  author  in  another  place : — "  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
many  under  the  ordinary  injlwMe  of  OodP  Is  it  tnen  so  ordinaiy 
for  God,  in  the  natural  way  of  inspiration,  by  the  native  growth  of  human 
powers,  to  counteract  what  ordinarily  takes  place, — the  immaturity  of 
youth,  the  pollution  of  example,  the  narrowness  of  all  the  ideas  of  nation 
and  sect,  without  the  aid  of  porch  and  lyceum?  Was  it  ever  known 
THAT  God  so  acted,  except  in  this  case?  Then  this  stands  out  as 
an  inexplicable  miracle :  to  say  that  under  these  circumstances  Christ  ''falls 
back  on  simple  morality,  simple  religion :  and  gives  free  range  to  the  spirit 
of  God  in  his  heart,"  as  the  grand  explanation,  is  but  to  dream  and  drivd. 
For  why  did  not  the  Jews  ever  fieul  back  on  something  of  this  kind, 
or  the  heathen,  the  best  or  the  worst  of  them  ?  Just  because  there  wai 
nothing  but  the  ground for  them  to  fall  uj>on;  and  no  spirit  within,  bat 
their  native  powers,  coirunted  by  traditional  ignorance  and  iniquity. 
These  sublime  doctrines  and  Divine  practices  then,  are  not  the  oidmarf 
influence  of  God  on  man ;  but  an  extraordinary  beunin^  forth  of  Divine 
intelligence  and  character.   Therefore,  natural  inspiration, ''  common  as 

Svitation,"  is  a  naked  and  ridiculous  pretence ;  contradicted  by  eveiy 
pter  and  every  &ct  in  these matters  pertaining  to  religion." 
There  are  many  fine  compliments^  some  f^fOBS  mistakes,  and  some  gknr- 
ing  truths  in  our  authoi^s  concluding  deacnption  of  the ''  positive  side,  or 
the  exoeUencies  of  Jesus." 

''There  is  God  in  the  heart  of  this  youth."  Yes, '' God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,"  not  teaching  us  ''  to  seek  inspiratkn 
as  Jesus  sought  it,"  but  to  seek  salvation  through  him.  And  nothii^ 
tends  more  to  prove  the  Divine  and  miraculous  nature  of  Ohrifltjanitj 
than  what  Parkiv  admits  about  Christ ;  while  nothing  tends  more  to  un- 
dermine Christianity,  than  the  notion  of  a  first-hand  inspiration  by  whidi 
tfonunon  men  of  the  nineteenth  centniy  may  get  at  train  through  the  re^ 
ligions  sentiment 

Stripped  of  its  rhetorical  artifiees  this  strange  book  meets  us  with  con- 
tradictions at  evenr  turn :  we  are  perpetually  cautioned,  that  the  BiUe  is 
not  greater  than  the  soul,  is  not  to  be  the  master  of  reason  and  conscience, 
that  th6  religious  sentiment  is  greater  than  traditioaDal  revelation^  whkdi 
are  but  the  outgrowths  of  that  sentiment:  yet  wa  are  asflnnd,  that  the 
leligious  sentiment,  the  actual  reason  and  crwisoience  of  no  real  five  man 
has  meaaorad  or  goM  beyond  the  teaolm^sBa^  Then  Am  amm 
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greater  than  the  reliffiatu  sentiment: — ^not  greater  than  he  who  uttered 
them,  but  greater  than  those  for  whom  they  are  declared.  And  what  but 
truth  and  holiness  ought  to  be  the  masters  of  reason  and  conscience? 

We  might  further  enquire  how  the  world  is  to  be  raised,  on  this  princi- 
ple of  natural  inspiration,  which  is  the  result  of  a  virtue  that  few  attain 
unto :  it  is  plain  the  world  wants  a  positive  inspiration,  to  quicken  ike 
dead,  and  lead  to  a  real  communion  with  the  God  and  Fatner  of  our 
spirite.  And  since  it  is  acknowledged  the  gospel  is  so  great,  let  our  na- 
tural inspiration  men  wait  till  they  have  produced  a  colossal  character  of 
virtue,  that  can  fathom  the  truths  given  dogmatically ;  and  see  further  on 
its  own  account.  Meanwhile  we  leave  them  to  speculate  as  to  what  stock 
or  stone  they  would  have  bowed  to,  by  the  force  of  their  religious  senti- 
ment, had  not  Christ  redeemed  them  from  part  of  their  vain  conversation, 
they  would  have  received  from  their  fethers. 

We  have  already  trespassed  far  enough  u^n  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
and,  therefore,  can  state  only  the  outline  ot  an  argument,  by  which  this 
doctrine  of  natural  inspiration,  proves  the  sole  authority  of  the  word  of 
God, — the  very  dogma  against  which  it  is  directed ! 

First,  it  is  assumed,  that  God  being  benevolent  must  provide  a  natural 
supply  of  religious  truth  for  the  soul  i  thereforo,  he  has  done  so :  the  re- 
ply is,  that  God  has  not  done  so ;  thereforo,  his  goodness  leads  us  to  ex- 
pect a  supernatural  supply,  whilst  further  the  abetters  of  natural  inspire- 
tion  admit,  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  form  of  it  at  present :  whence 
we  infer  that  either  such  inspiration  is  useless  in  all  forms,  or  may  be 
trusted  in  its  highest  foim.  If  useless  in  all,  it  cazmot  answer  the  pur^ 
pose  of  pushing  Jesus  and  Paul  aside"  for  a  more  commodious  method : 
if  it  may  oe  trusted  into  the  highest  form,  namely,  in  Christianity,  then 
it  is  overthrown  in  all  other  forms,  for  the  gospel  is  plainly  exclusive,  is 
intended  for  every  creature,  and  assumes  the  universal  authority  of  Christ. 

<^  Ye  call  me  master  and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am,"  so  then 
this  private  and  natural  inspiration  in  Christ,  sets  aside  all  other  methods, 
and  proclaims  him  Lord  of  all.  This  fsuot  is  involved  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  Christianity.  And  we  have  as  much  right  to  believe  ^t  Christ 
meant  to  set  upTfor  the  Master  of  mankind,  as  uiat  he  said,  did,  or  meant 
anything. 

Therefore,  this  highest  form  of  natural  inspiration,  puts  down  all  the 
imaginations  of  our  theorists ;  so  that  they  who  almost  deify  the  Hc- 
deemer,  that  they  may  crucify  him  afresh,  by  setting  up  their  own  dei£- 
cations,  must  eat  their  own  words  or  the  words  of  Christ :  since  they  say 
he  never  intended  and  ought  not  to  be  an  absolute  authority,  whilst  he 
says, that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father." 

It  foUows  then,  that  this  invidious  form  of  infidelity,  must  deny  its  own 
theory,  or  submit  to  the  Saviour  for  it  says,  that  every  man  must  be  in- 
spired, but  confesses  that  none  hiEtve  been  so  much  so  as  Christ,  who  will 
judge  them  out  of  their  own  mouths;  for  the  inspiration  they  applaud  in 
aim,  is  either  a  delusion  in  him,  or  their  denial  ot  his  universal  authority 
is  hiasphemy  against  the  Son  of  God.. 

jBinmgkam.   BBJBWIN  OBANT. . 
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PRIESTS*  RELIGION. 


Human  Authority  and  Invbntion  versus  Gonsciencb  and  ths 

Bible. 

The  Seriptores  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  ileUth  and  praetiee :  emy  one  is  si 
libeKy  to  examine  them ;  bat  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  sad 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (whick 
Is  Man-worship ;)  nor  receive  aa  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  is  ViB- 
worship.) 


THE  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE,  BY  FENELON. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  Letter  in  which  the  admired  Homish  Pre- 
late, Fenelon,  expresses  his  views  on  the  restriction  of  the  Bible  by  his 
fraternity ;  we  propose  to  estimate  some  of  his  arguments  on  this  impcff^ 
tant  subject. 

L  Without  entering  into  any  critical  discussions,  nothing  is  more 
manifest,  than  the  following  facts, — ^that  the  Christian  public  possessed, 
each,  in  their  own  languages,  both  the  Bible  and  their  Liturgies,  which, 
for  their  pious  education,  the  very  children  were  made  to  read ; — ^that  Ae 
holy  pastors  of  each  Church  were  wont,  in  their  sermons,  to  explain  re> 
gularly  and  in  order,  the  entire  books  of  the  Scriptures ; — tibat  the  sacred 
text  was  familiar  to  the  people; — ^that  they  were  continually  exhorted  to 
read  the  holy  volume,  and  blamed, — if  negligent, — ^for  the  omission  ^ia 
short,  that  tne  Church  and  its  pastors,  considered  the  neglect  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, both  as  a  source  of  heresies,  and  as  a  cause  of  the  relaxation  of 
piety  and  morals.  The  evidence  of  all  this  is  incontestible^  because  it  is 
clearly  attested  by  the  monuments  of  antiquity." 

The  Roman  Church  boasts  of  antiquity ;  and  yet  its  first  principle  in 
these  modem  days,  is  to  depart  from  antiquity :  m  primitive  times  it  was 
regarded  as  the  source  of  heresy  and  immoralitT,  that  men  ool  safi- 
dentlv  study  the  Scriptures ;  and  now  in  later  days,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  Letter  of  Fendon,  the  same  hereqr  and  immorality  would  lesah 
from  the  unlicensed  reading  of  God's  word.  But  the  reason  for  the 
change  is  very  plain,— namely,  that  in  these  times  truth  is  eaUed  keragf 
and  fe^fion  u  called  mmaralitff  by  the  Boman  Priests. 

II.  The  second  observation  of  the  learned  Prelate  expresses  the  limita- 
tion»pli08d  by  th«  wly  Church  m  this  fireedom,  namely,  liwl  Ctateska^ 
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mens  and  NeophyteB,  with  young  peopb  in  geoenly  were  tioly  aDowed  to 
read  in  nroportion  to  their  understanding  and  docility :  an  interesting  case 
of  this  kind  is  addooed,  as  fdQows :~ 

''St.  Jerome  obserred  the  same  method  or  economy,  in  regard  of  the 
yoimg  LsBta,  prescribing  at  first,  certain  books ;  and  ere  long,  certain 
othere;  and  last  of  all,  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  because  the  eamal  esih 
preuumt^  under  which  the  mysteij  of  the  sacred  nuptials  of  the  soul  with 
the  Divine  Spouse  is  concealed,  might  possibly  wound  the  delicacy  of  her 
heart,  had  they  been  confided  to  her  before  she  had  made  a  certain  degree 
of  progress  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  in  the  attainment  of  the  inte- 
rior virtues." 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  puzzled  both  the  Saint  and  the  Prelate,  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  faith  contained  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  if 
none  are  to  read  till  they  are  of  ikge  to  understand,  this  would  take  away 
the  license  of  all  the  priests,  for  noAe  are  more  ignorant  of  Scripture; 
whilst  all  of  them  together  could  not  make  out  a  minute  and  systematic 
explanation  of  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles. 

''  III.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  opinion,  and  a  prejudice  too  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  Protestants,  to  imagine,  that  the  Christian  may 
not  be  solidly  instructed  in  all  the  truths  of  religion,  although  he  has 

NEVER  READ  THE  ScRIPTURES  AT  ALL." 

"  It  is  not  that  this  circumstance  diminishes,  in  the  slenderest  degree, 
the  value  of  the  holy  volumes ;  neither  ought  it,  any  way,  to  lessen  tiie 
zeal  of  the  Christian  public  to  nourish  their  minds  with  the  heavenly 
food, — conducted,  meanwhile,  by  an  humble  dependance  upon  the  Churcn. 
fiut,  in  short,  this  fact  is  clear,  evinced  by  the  most  positive  and  satisfac- 
tonr  testimonies, — ^that  tradition  alone,  without  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
sufficed  to  establish  the  &ith  and  to  form  the  morals  of  countless  multi- 
tudes of  the  faithful ;  and  this  too  in  a  degree  the  most  perfect  and  sub- 
lime. The  Churchy  which  has  given  the  mcred  boohs  to       has  to  them, 
without  these  holy  records,  communicated,  by  the  living  word,  all  those 
same  doctrines  and  instructions,  which  we  derive  irom  the  sacred  text. 
That  unwritten  word,  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Spouse  of  the  Son  of 
God,  supplied  for  the  absence  of  the  written  word ;  and  administered  to 
the  mind  the  same  interior  nourishment.    Hence,  it  was,  that  those  pious 
individuals,  being  thus  enlightened,  would,  as  St.  Irenaaus  remarks,  have 
stopped  their  ears  at  the  firot  sound  of  any  erroneous  or  contagious  doc- 
trine.  Strong  in  the  simplicity  of  faith  and  humbly  docile  to  the  voice 
of  the  Church, — they,  in  these  happy  dispositions,  had  the  discernment  to 
reject  and  the  delicacy  to  shun  every  artifice,  however  subtle,  of  the  au- 
thor of  innovation.    Wherefore,  as  the  same  Saint  observes,  it  would  be  a 
very  erroneous  notion  to  suppose,  that  the  Church  cannot  conduct  her 
cbifdren  to  perfection,  both  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals,  without  the  use 
or  readme  of  the  Bible." 

''The  faithful  may  attain  perfection  without  reading  the  Scriptures,-* 
^ince  thus  the  Churchy  whicn  teaches  them  by  the  spirit  of  her  Divine 
Spouse,  becomes  to  them  a  liwng  Scripture  ;  and  a  Scripture,  distributed 
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amoiigst  fhiem,  in  a  may^  of  alt  others,  the  hett  aiaptei  and  proportianei, 
to  tneir  capacities  and  wants?  It  is  under  the  impressbn  of  ihm 
feelings,  that  St  Austin  says  [to  the  feithful:  ^Attend  to  the^ Serif- 
tures:  We  are  your  books.^-^Intenti  estote  ad  Soripturas:  Cofya 
vestri  sumus.** 

"  Thus,  the  pastors  of  the  Church  are  in  fact  the  real  UtAng  ScriptanM.* 
Wherefore,  hehold,  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  feithiul, 
whenever  the  Church,  in  her  prudence,  should  deem  it  necessary  to  r»* 
strict  their  liberty  of  reading  the  Bible,  in  order,  by  an  equivalent,  to  im- 
part to  them  a  series  of  instructions,  more  accommodated  and  measured, 
to  the  nature  of  their  present  wants They  ought,  on  such  occasions,  to 
humble  themselves;  and,  on  the  assurances  of  this  holy  mother,  believe, 
that  they  sustain  no  loss.  They  should  rest  contented  with  the  simpk 
food  of  milk  and  bread." 

No  one  denies  that  men  may  be  saved  bvthe  truth,  spoken  io  them,  and 
hence  the  prominence  given  to  preaching  the  gospel,  amongst  the  Protes- 
tants ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  gospel  should  not  be  read  in  6od*s 
own  words ;  the  only  motive  for  advocating  a  restriction  of  the  written 
gospel,  is  a  knowledge  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  teaching  of  priests; 
and,  therefore,  they  advocate  the  sufficiency  of  preaching,  that  ''the  faith- 
ful" may  not  discern  how  great  is  their  loss  when  the  word  of  man  is 
entirely  substituted  for  the  word  of  God : — ^when  the  priest,  in  a  Ion? 
dress,  calling  himself  a  holy  mother,  feeds  the  childish  witii  ''milk  and 
bread;' 

rV.  The  safety  of  allowing  the  freedom  in  question,  in  earlier  times,  is 
attributed  to  two  causes, — ^the  docility  of  the  people,  and  the  active  an- 
thority  of  priests  in  checking  all  heretical  thoughts.  ] 

"  It  was  by  these  means,  and  the  simplicity  of  faith,  the  docility  of  the 
public  mindj  and  the  authority  of  the  pastoral  body,  combined  with  in- 
cessant instructions,  that  the  contagion  of  error  and  the  diffusion  of  any 
dangerous  abuse,  were  effectually  prevented  or  suppressed.  It  is  true,  tn- 
deed,  that,  notwithstanding  such  precautions,  there  did  sometimes,  here 
and  there,  rise  up  a  few  daring  innovators  perverting  the  sacred  text,  and 
creating  very  dangerous  contests  and  disputes,  rov  St.  Peter  tells  us, 
that,  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, '  there  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood,  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest, — as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures, — to  their  own  destruction^  Even  the  pious  Origen  seems  to 
have  sometimes  carried  too  far  his  allegorical  interpretations,  in  order,  as 
St.  Jerome  expresses  it,  to  exalt  his  ideas  into  so  many  Divine  mys- 
teries," 

The  difficulty  of  the  Scriptures  is  constantly  adduced  as  an  argament 
for  theu'  restricted  circulation;  the  incompetency  of  many  persons 
to  understand  all  mysteries :  but  we  cannot  see  how  this  applies  to  the 
case,  except  some  scale  of  ability  be  invented,  and  if  all  who  are  liable  to 
err  must  refrain  from  reading,  ''even  the  pious  Origen"  is  exdoded ; 
together  with  every  priest  who  is  not  individually  inmllible.  Some  peo- 
ple \hxvk  that  it  is  not  because  there  are  in  the  Bible  "  thhigs  hard  to  be 
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imdflntoody^  that  it  is  placed  under  these  restrictioiis;  bat  beeanse  there 
are  other  things  easy  to  be  vnderstood.  Whilst  it  is  further  objected,  that 
whatever  the  unlearned  or  unstable  may  do,  this  is  no  more  an  objection 
to  the  people  than  to  the  priestsL  unless  the  latter  have  a  special  certificate 
from  Peter,  that  they  alone,  and  all  of  them  are  both  learned  and  stable. 

Bat  the  Prelate  whose  letter  we  are  considering,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  priests  of  Rome,  that  quote  this  passage  of  Peter,  display  a  wo- 
fiil  ignorance  and  incompetency  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  when  they 
adduce  this  saying  to  prove  that  all  men  have  not  a  rignt  to  examine  and 
judge  for  themselves :  they  mther  know  that  Peter  never  intended  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  or  ought  to  know  it ;  and  are  all  of  them  either  igno- 
rant or  unstable,  or  both;  that  is,  either  ignorant  or  unprincipled,  in  this 
employment  of  Scripture  to  prove  man's  bondage  to  priestcraft.  The  only 
logical  application  of  their  argument,  is  to  declare  priests  incompetent  to 
the  Scriptures ; — ^to  shut  them  out  from  the  pnvilsge,  on  the  ground 
of  dishonesty  or  imbecility. 

The  ground  of  arg^ents,  so  commonly  insisted  on  by  these  nefruioue 
agents  of  deception,  is  in  itself  the  most  preposterous  ever  advocated  :— 
it  implies,  that  whatever  foolish  tnen  may  misuse,  may  be  forbidden  to  all 
men :  thus  some,  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  the  Scriptures,  there- 
fore, people  in  general  have  no  right  to  read  them  without  license:  accord- 
ingly, we  may  argue,  some  often  act  foolishly  in  business;  misemploy 
their  faculties ;  squander  their  means  and  abilities;  therefore, no  man  has 
the  right  to  manage  his  own  affairs:  but  all  should  enter  an  asylum, 
and  own  the  Pope  as  the  keeper : — ^the  head  of  an  inMible  Church  of 
Imiatics. 
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STATESMEN'S  RELIGION. 

^' Every  plant  which  mt  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 

SHALL  BE  ROOTED  UP."— (Matt-  XV.  13.) 


THE  CLERGY  SILENCED  BY  THE  CHURCH; 

BEING  A  LAW- ARGUMENT  TO  THE  COURT  OF  ARCHES^  AND  AN  APPEAL 
TO  THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

CHAPTER  IV* 

Clerical  SectS;  or  Church  Schism  : — Opposition  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  State-documents. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  variegated  character  of  the  appointed  For- 
mulae, there  are  innumerable  differences  of  opinion,  amongst  the  clergy^ 
cannot  be  doubted :  but  can  the  following  be  true  ?  It  appears  in  the 
Nonconformutj  June  6th,  1849: — ^''In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Cavendish,  he  admits 
the  existence  of  insincerity  among  the  clergy',  which  he  calls  a  '  moral 
plague.'  Of  this  he  gives  a  specimen  in  pnnciples  preached  '  not  l<Hig 
ago,'  at  a  visitation  charge,  '  by  a  bishop  of  our  Church.'  The  bishop 
told  his  clergy,  that  to  question  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  of  a  ptf^^ 
ticular  doctrine  which  he  alluded  to,  was  absurd  and  impossible.  '  fioV 
sa^s  his  Lordship  to  those  of  his  clergy  who  may  reject  it, '  this  doctrine 
is  in  the  Prayer-book,  but  undue  importance  is  attached  to  it.  There,  in- 
deed, are  the  words,  but  they  are  only  words.  Say  them,  and  hear  them, 
but  say  them  and  hear  them  as  though  they  were  empty  soundsy  destitute 
of  meaning.'" 

The  Rev.  John  Jordan,  forbidden  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  preach 
an  anniversary  sermon  (May,  1849,)  for  the  Wesleyan  Society,  oraerres, 
in  memorializing  the  House  of  Lords,  that  such  ezclusiveness,  does  oot 
become  a  society,  comprising,  "  Tractarians,  High  Churchmen,  Evange- 
lical High  Churchmen,  High  Church  Evangelicfu,  and  Evangelical,  all  of 
whom  have  great  differences  among  themselves." 

The  inti*oduction  of  sacrifices,  and  sacrificing  priests  into  the  Christian 
religion,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,*  "is  utterly  at  variance  wiUi  the 
whole  system  of  the  gospel :"  "it  is  not  humble  piety,  but  profane  pre- 

•  Preftce.  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ." 
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gomptioiiy  either  to  attribute  infallibility  to  the  traditions  or  decisions  of  any 
uninspired  man,  or  body  of  men,  (whether  Church,  Councils,  or  Fathers,) 
or  to  acknowledge  in  these,  although  infallible^  a  right  to  fix  absolutely 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.'' 

"  Opposite  views,"  that  is,  doctrines  of  sacrifice  and  sacrificing  priests, 
the  duty  of  humbly  submitting  to  the  Church,  &c.,  '^are  maintained  by 
many  writers  of  the  present  day,  several  of  them  professed  members  of 
the  Church  of  England." 

The  Archbishop  may  easily  know,  that  very  many  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  rather  the  whole  Tractarian  clergy,  hold  these 
doctrines  which  he  repudiates. 

The  following  specimens  from  the  English  Remew,  (March,  1849,)  in- 
dicate plainly  enough  the  opinions  held  by  that  large  party  in  the  Church 
of  which  it  IS  an  organ.  An  article  on  the  Report  of  the  Association  in 
aid  and  benefit  of  Dressmakers  and  Milliners,"  commences  with  disgust- 
ing flattery  to  one  class,  false  and  invidious  insinuations  respecting  ano- 
ther. They  had  formerly  noticed  "the  higher  orders"  of  females,  "we 
now  step  out  of  that  high  circle "  (where,  of  course,  there  is  no  vice,) 
where  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  descend  not  only  into 
the  lower,  but  into  the  darker  states  of  female  life."  We  are  not  content 
with  shewing  the  brighter  and  purer  side  of  the  female  community  "  but 
must  also  notice  "  how  many  from  the  humbler  classes,  once  daughter's  of 
the  Churchy^  "who  have  been  baptized"  but  are  "living  instruments  of 
the  Evil  One,"  "  are  now  serving  devils." 

This  aristocratic  Reviewer  should  know  first,  that,  as  he  afterwards 
acknowledges,  the  temptations  to  which  those  poor  creatures  are  exposed, 
arise  from  the  under  pay  they  receive  from  the  "  good  and  pure  "  in  the 
higher  circles :  and,  secondly,  that  those  higher  circles  have  the  same  sins, 
without  the  same  temptations.  Whilst  as  a  Church-man,  he  should  be 
aware,  that  a  mother  should  brinq  cjp  her  dauohtbrs  better: 
it  is  stranee,  that  these  "daughters  of  the  Church,"  having  "been  bap- 
tized," ana  therein  received  a  new  nature,  should  shew  the  old  nature, 
after  all :  hence,  one  might  suspect  the  Church  did  not  tell  the  truth, 
when  she  called  those  present  to  witness  that  these  children  were  bom 
again. 

But  since  this  baptism  has  turned  out  a  failure,  the  Reviewer  recom- 
mends the  Church  to  "  supply  cells  of  penitence ;"  "  as  a  mother  to  re- 
claim erring  daughters,  as  well  as  her  erring  sons,  should  impose  pemten- 
tial  disciphne,  and  preach  in  all  its  fulness  the  great  doctrine  of  gospel 
repentance :"  "  this  office  has  been  but  feebly  exercised"  "as  regards  male 
penitents,  we  see  them  suffered  to  regain  their  place  without  any  Church 
correction,  however  secf*et ;  any  confession  of  sin."  "  The  need  of  resti- 
tution is  left  out,"  t.  e.,  paying  to  penitentiaries  for  erring  daughters,  as 
the  form  of  penitence  for  erring  sons. 

After  the jpenitence  of  these  daughters,  the  "  sinner  is  reconciled  to  the 
Church*^  What  language  is  this,  but  turning  the  Church  into  God? 
But  this  "  Church"  is  next  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  state  of  corruption, 
for  "  the  sound  part  of  the  Church"  is  summoned  to  take  up  the  cause: 
teaching  the  nature  of  sin,  as  found  only  "in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church:" 
mileas  there  is  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  xegeneratioai  all  is 
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ivnm^Iy  ibfM  ;  the  foundatioii  is  not  laid  on  pmpd  truth."  ^  Than  who 
in  Holy  Baptism  were  indeed  regeneraiey  mdtkenfeUfram  graee  gkeB, 
take  too  tender  a  Tiew  of  their  sin^  if  taught  that  they  were  never  new* 
horn,  &c.,  hut  have  the  regenerating  ^ft  to  recdve."  They  will  say,— 
how  could  we  help  it,  not  having  received  grace.  {It  eeems  thoee  who 
HAYB  received  grace  do  not  help  it.)  "  They  do  not  see  the  true  black- 
ness of  their  guilt,  as  a  continued  grieving  of  the  Holy  Ohoet :  daily  de- 
secration of  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohost"  The  Apostle  Paul  teaehes 
teaches  the  true  mooe,"  "  he  laye  down  the  doctrine  of  bapHmnal  regent* 
ration,  as  both  giving  the  real  view  of  the  nature  of  their  sin,  and  of  the 
hope  of  pardon  and  renewal  of  spiritual  life,  when  he  exclaims  to  this  verj 
dass  of  sinner,  (for  though  to  males,  it  applies  to  females,)  '  what  Imow 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  temples  for  the  Holy  Ohost,  which  is  in  yon, 
which  ye  have  of  Qod,  for  ye  are  not  your  own.'''  No  men  an  more 
blindly  ignorant  of,  or  more  wilfully  misrepresent,  the  Apostle  Paul,  sad 
every  other  apostle,  than  the  Tractarian  clergy. 

Aio^  aside  this  English  Beview,  we  may  place  another  Church  perio- 
dical, The  Church  of  England  Quarterly  The  number  for  Jolv, 
1649,  calls  the  opening  of  churches  daily,  '^a  Papistical  innovation :"  and 
respecting  the  frequent  crying  up  of  the  Ghur^,  ohs^ves. 

We  believe  that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  minister  have  any  efi- 
cacy,  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner ;  we  regard  them  as  mere  instmmenti 
in  carrying  out  the  redemption  covenant,  so  our  Church  teaehes  in  her 
Articles.  And  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with  alarm,  the  dangereui 
tendencies  of  the  theory  so  commonly  in  yogub  at  oubUniybbsites, 
-^fliat  tiie  Church  and  the  Church  alone,  is  the  fountain  containing  the 
waters  of  salvation,  and  her  ministers  the  sole  instruments  by  which  thej 
can  be  savingly  applied  to  the  hearts  of  men." 

On  the  Paseyite  side  again,  we  might  auote  the  bold  assomptioBS  sad 
puevilities  of  "  SeweH's  Christian  Horak,'^  together  with  liie  whole  Trac- 
tarian theology;  but  the  subject  is  too  wearisome,  and  the  ftict  too  sole- 
torious* 

The  Becardj  April  16th,  1849,  gives  the  following  woful  admissioa  of 
Chuich  heresies  and  8chisms,^in  spite  of  the  Litany 

''God  has  dealt  most  mercifully  with  us  in  the  days  that  are  past  Wi 
were  apparently  ready  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  but  he  revised,  and  m 
a  good  measure  restored  us.  Now  Bomanism  and  Infidelity  hoihgerwi" 
note  in  our  bosom;  they  do  not  excite  the  alarm  and  horror  tiiey  ought 
to  do;  in  many,  and  even  in  high  places  of  the  Church,  they  have  bee* 
the  means  of  displaying  a  callousness  and  feebleness  of  feeling  wUch  is 
in  itself  truly  alarming.  And  the  (question  comes  to  be,  shall  these  Bo- 
man  ooctrines,  these  sceptical  principles,  this  callousness  of  feehng,  this 
feebleness  of  action,  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  truth  of  God  in  the 
Church.  ^*****Itisa  day  which  calls  urgently  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel— of  the  very  truth  of  God,  from  the  pulpit;  for 
iQiieh  18  m  the  present  day  declared  from  thai  place  which  is  not  thb 
ooarai^  vhidi  fiwfimtly  lias  bat  the  £u^ 
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i«  disting^hed  by  much  in  diametrical  appadtian  to  it.  This  is  truly 
alamiing.  Let  us  advert  to  some  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  preach- 
ing of  thie  sort. 

Preachers  of  this  stamp  very  generally  proclaim  to  their  hearers  that 
theirs  is  the  true  doctrine,  oecause  they  are  the  appoifited  ministers  over 
them  in  holy  things,  and  they  speak  to  this  effect  nnth  a  dogmatism  which 
is  not  assumed  by  a  true  minister  of  the  cross,  in  whom  humility  is  a 
striking  grace*  In  this  thet/  assume  the  language  of  a  Popish  priest^ 
rather  than  that  of  a  minister  of  our  Reformed  Cfhurch,  They  have 
been  endowed  by  the  Church  with  the  power  of  preaching  and  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments  only  under  the  charitable  supposition,  that  they 
have  been  *  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  OhosV  to  take  upon  themselves 
this  office  and  ministry, — that  the  call  of  God  preceded  tne  call  of  man. 
But  it  often  becomes  too  manifest  by  the  carelessness  or  ignorayice  they 
display  in  their  office,  by  their  want  of  understanding  of  the  tilings  of 
God,  and  their  inability  to  '  instruct  otbera'  in  the  gospel,  that  their  call 
has  been  from  man  only ;  that  in  yery  tinith  they  have  not  come  into  tho 
fold  by  the  door,  but  some  other  way ;  and  that  adroidst  high  professioos 
of  the  apostolic  authority  with  which  they  are  endowed,  they  are  no  mi- 
nisters of  Christ,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  robbing  their  people  of  the 
bread  of  life,  and,  as  the  blind,  are  leading  the  bund  out  of  the  way. 
Woeiul  and  most  melancholy  spectacle ! 

i?y  a»  awful  disregard  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture,  and  a  misconception  of  the  doctrine  of  their  own  Church,  (?) 
they  teach  that  every  child  oom  of  water,  is  also  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  thus  declare  to  all  their  hearers  that  they  are  bom  of  the  Spirit, — 
that  the  mighty  change  affecting,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  the 
whole  body  and  soul  and  spirit  of  the  regenerated  man,  is  accomplished 
on  all  the  millians  of  the  worldly,  dissipated,  vicious,  infidel,  idolatrous 
children  of  the  reform  and  unreformea  Churches, — the  fact  bein^p,  that 
the  incomparably  greater  portion  of  them  had  never  a  single  spititual 
perception  from  the  day  of  their  Inrth  to  the  present  hoiu*.  They  thus 
make  yoid  one  of  Uie  most  essential  truths  of  God's  word  by  TH£IR(?) 
tradition.  The  alarming  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  an  the  sub" 
jeet  become  good  for  nothing,  l^eir  whole  ministry  is  hereby  changed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  And  their  people,  being,  in  truth, for 
the  most  part,  d^na  in  trespasses  and  sins,  are  addressed  as  those  who  are 
ham  of  Ood,  and  have  only  need  to  go  on  unto  perfection.  Practically, 
TirtuaUy,  the  course  of  their  ministry  issues  in  little  else  than  the  follow- 
ing : — *  All  will  well  be  with  you,  ye  regenerated  children  of  Ood,  if  ye 
be  sufficiently  diligent  to  establish  your  own  righteousness,*  Christ,  no 
doubt  is  named  in  the  system,  as  he  was  in  the  system  of  the  fialse  tea* 
chers  in  the  Gidatian  Church ;  but  the  issue  in  both  is  alike ;  the  fi^ospel 
is  another  gospel,  and  not  that  gospel  which  is  the  '  power  of  Goa  unto 
salvation,'  oecause  therein  is  '  revealed  the  righteousness  of  God.' 

And  the  system,  false  in  doctrine,  is  false  in  morals  and  in  practice. 
Balls  and  racecourses  and  operas  and  theatres  are  all  tolerated  tacitly  or 
avowedly  by  these  teachers.  Where  the  world  is  from  which  the  Church 
is  to  be  separated — ^to  be  the  friend  of  which  is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God 
—who  can  discover?  The  world,  no  doubt,  may     ia  the  heurt  of  ihB 
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most  flaming  professor;  but  where  is  it  in  its  most  ostensible  shape,  m 
its  most  glittering  and  fascinating^  attire,  if  not  in  the  plaoes  we  have 
named  ?  But  many  of  these  teachers  attempt  to  make  friends  of  things 
which  God  has  eternally  separated." 

The  same  Article  tells  us,  that  the  numbers  who  in  this  generation  re- 
nounce these  doctrines  and  practices  ai'e  great) — this,  says  ho,  is  "thegijl 
and  the  grace  qj^  Ood"  Evidently  it  is  perfectly  independent  of  Church 
machinery,  which  so  long  cherished  the  evils  here  complained  of,  and 
which  does  still  cherish  them,  in  all  the  virulence  of  theory  and  practice. 

There  is,  however,  another  soi*t  of  Churchmen,  a  mebia  tia  sect, 
between  the  Record  and  Hie  English  Bemew :  this  is  in  part  represented 
by  The  Church  and  State  Gazette,  which,  in  a  prospectus,  says, 

We  have  no  sympathy  either  with  the  adversaries  of  the  Beformatioo, 
or  with  the  champions  of  the  Reformation,  in  oppotdtion  to  primitive 
truth.  We  war  against  all  tendencies  to  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  Dissent  and  Sectarianism^  •  •  •  « The  Conduc* 
tors,  grateful  for  the  support  received  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Moderate,  or  via  media  portion,  of  the  Church  of  England,  during  the 
last  seven  years — have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  their  firm  and 
steady  advocacy  of  sound  Church  and  State  principles,  has  secured  for 
them  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  l£t  of  subscribers  now  contains  upwards  of  twenty  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops." 

What  their   sound  Church  and  State  principles"  are,  the  same  Pro- 

3)ectus,  explains,  we  support  the  State  as  the  nursing-parent  of  the 
hurch,  and  the  Church  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  the  State."  This 
is  very  sound,  when  the  child  is  the  guide  and  counsellob  op 
THE  nursing  parent.  And  these  sound  Churchmen,  or  foster-childreD, 
the  State's  nurslings  and  counsellors,  admit  that  the  country  is  pro^f^ 
ous,  especially  in  tfroportion  as  the  State  has  become  religums.  This 
is  the  most  fearAil  description  of  England's  misery,  it  is  relieved  only  tii 
proportion  to  the  States  religion  I  And  this  precariously  rdigions 
State,  is  the  nursing-parent  of  reUgion — how  carefully  it  wul  mnul  tke 
babg! 

''The  via  media  portion"  or  Sect  of  the  Church  of  Engtand,  is  sop- 
ported  bv  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  in  his  "Three  Reformi- 
tions,"  Homan,  Lutheran,  Anglican.  These  three  Reformations  are  the 
exhibition  of  three  parties  in  tneir  relation  to  JReligiaus  Authority.  The 
Roman  takes  the  Bible  and  medieval  theology :  the  Anglican  takes  the 
Bible  and  primitive  theology :  the  Lutheran  takes  the  Bible  and  eonsei^ 
ence.  Whether  our  learned  Ecclesiastic  has  not  mistaken  the  Luthena 
principle  for  a  later  one,  we  would  respectively  suggest,  as  an  enquiiy 
worthy  of  his  consideration.  The  Bible  and  conscience^  (the  rejection  of 
all  other  authority,  and  the  welcoming  of  all  helps  in  understanding  or 
interprcitation)  this  is  a  modem  development,  or  rather  recognition  of  the 
true  principles  of  Nonconformity ;  and  is  embodied  in  the  Anti«Statk« 
Gbvboh  AflsociATXov,  OR  Refobxation. 
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So  amazing  is  the  insolence  of  the  High  Ghuroh  clergy^  that  they  affirm 
even  falsehood  through  their  mouths  is  blessed  by  Christ  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  hearer :  but  whilst  this  blessing  of  Christ  will  descend  on  a 
false  teacher  trtdy  appointed;  a  true  teacner  eren  thus  appointed  may 
fail— 

''  When  the  sermons  breathe  nothing  but  truth,  and  the  sacraments  are 
administered  by  men  of  tried  piety  and  ftiith.  But  when  everything 
seems  a^nst  them,  so  that  on  a  carnal  calculation,  you  would  suppose 
the  semces  of  the  Church  stripped  of  all  efficacy,  then,  by  actitig  faith  on 
the  Great  Head  of  the  ministry,  they  are  instructed  and  nourished,  though 
in  the  maifiy  the  lesson  given  oefaUehoody  and  the  professed  sustenance 
Utile  better  than  poison"  * 

Is  not  this  a  method  of  spiritual  transubstantiation,  that  belies 
all  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  all  the  experience  of  Christians;  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  and  the  oath  of  this  very 
clergyman — "to  drive  away  all  strange  and  erroneous  doctrine?"  For 
why  drive  away  what  is  so  iiarmless  ?  Yet  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  "  Three  Re- 
formations," dreams'*  of  the  destiny  of  ''our  dear  and  holy  mother," 
"to  be  the  restorer  and  preserver  of  the  faith;"  though  his  dream,  as 
usual,  is  interpreted  by  contraries,  since  that  work  concludes  with  lament- 
ing and  blammg  the  extensive  Romanism  of  "our  dear  and  holy  mother's" 
umiatural  offspring. 

In  one  part  he  tells  us,  the  Romanist  Reformation — ^the  Bible  interpre- 
ted by  medieval  theology — "  was  accepted  by  some  of  those  respectable 
but  unfortunate  individuals  who  have  been  of  late  years  perverted  to 
Romanism.  Justly  offended  with  the  puritanism  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  tms,  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  when  a  Catholic  ritual,  administered  by  a  tatitudi-^ 
narian  clergy,  seemed  to  be  full  of  contradictions ;  when  baptismal 
regeneration,  asserted  at  the  font  and  in  an  office  to  all  and  every* 
thing  contained  in  and  prescribed  by  which,  the  clergy  give  their  i<n- 
feigned  assent  and  consent,  was  nevertheless,  too  ofl^n,  oy  those  very 
clergy  denied  in  the  pulpit  :"  hence  our  author  accounts  for  the  dis* 
gust  and  perversion  of  his  Romanist  brethren. 

Indeed  the  entire  description  of  the  Church,  from  the  pen  of  our  Rev.. 
Doctor,  is,  that  if  a  very  oroad  road,  with  carriages  driving  in  every  di^ 
rection,  whilst  Hook  and  his  via  media  friends,  keep  about  the  middle^ 
having  latitudinarianism  on  both  sides. 

Let  then  one  party  in  the  Church  judge  another,  either  would,  if  it 
could,  exclude  tlie  rest,  as  faithless  to  the  Church;  whilst  an  impartial 
judge  would  exclude  the  whole. 

•fiiey  shall  not  have  their  choice,  wmcB  part  of  the  Constitution  they 
shall  abide  by,  they  all  have  sworn  to  everything,  but  none  of  them  keep 
to  this  complicated  law  which  has  received  their  ''  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent." 

*  Melym's  Sermons.  Vol.  I.^  Sermon  I.,  quoted  in  Wardlaw*s  Lectures  on  Esia* 
blidun«nts« 
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A  OoiryocATioif  demanded :  which  demand  admits  and  prores  Ae  legal 
failores  hitherto  ass^ted  by  us :  but  endearoors  to  corer  them  oTer 
by  legalizing  them :  this  is  attempting  to  re-enact  the  building  of 
Babel :  but  the  Church  cannot  be  rebuilt^  to  alter  is  to  constroet  s 
new  one :  and  none  hare  a  right  to  stay  in  it  as  it  is  at  present 

So  fully  are  these  differences  admitted^  that  a  Convocation  of  the 
dergy,  or  some  power  of  self-management,  is  advocated  hj  many,  to 
settle  these  points.  But  we  assert,  that  it  would  be  unconstitutumal  to 
allom  the  Uhureh,  or  clergy ,  to  alter  the  system  and  retain  their  pay: 
the  income  is  appended  to  the  established  forms  and  articles :  thbsb  ark 
THB  ENDOWED  Church  :  thcsc  spcak  and  teach:  the^  are  whaf  our 
Church  says;"  they  are  "  our  Church;''  to  alter  them,  is  to  transfer  the 
property:  Atf  alteration  is  Dissent  from  the  Church's  teaehiog. 
^'To  know  what  was  generally  believed  in  all  ages/'  says  Selden  in  ]i» 
''Table  Talk,"  ''the  way  is,  to  consult  the  Liturgies,  not  any  pri- 
vate man's  writings.  As  if  you  would  know  how  the  Church  of  Si^tnd 
serves  God,  go  to  the  Common  Praver-Book  ;  not  to  this  or  that 
man.  Besides,  Liture^es  never  compliment,  nor  use  high  expressiois. 
The  fathers  oflien  spea^  oratorionsly."  Selden  must  have  forgotten  that 
compliment  to  Majesty,  et  which  Charles  the  Second  and  .  his  ribaU  cam* 
panions  jested  so  natiu*ally. 

But  if  this  method  of  enquiry  be  true^  to  look  only  at  established 
Ireeds,  articles,  and  forms,  what  liecomes  of  the  method  adopted  by  Bur- 
net, in  explaining  the  Articles  by  the  writings  of  divines :  and  of  the 
same  plan  pursu^  in  the  Arches  Court,  as  in  the  case  of  (Jorham,  to  learn 
thence  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  l%e  Divines  skaM  k 
tried  by  the  Articles,  and  not  the  Articles  Bv  the  Dimnes. 

The  Articles  and  other  Parliamentary  established  documents,  then,  are 
the  only  valid  and  authoritative  and  endowed  Church.  Hence,  frooi  the 
contramctoriness  of  these,  many  claim  a  Convocation,  which  wooM  be 
another  Church,  to  revise  and  decide  the  doctrines,  which  would  be  ano- 
ther Church  still. 

Some  seek  it  on  other  grounds ;  for  though  many  clergymen  boast  of 
their  Church,  as  the  enforcing  the  reading  of  so  much  Scriptare  (a  thing 
not  quite  omitted  by  Dissenters,)  yet  Archbishop  Whately,  speaking  S 
the  mifi(takes  in  gospel  history  from  the  irregular  reading  of  detached  mg- 
ments,  observes, — 

"The  whole  New  Testament  is  read  in  this  irr^^ular  mode, in  the  se- 
cond lessons  appointed  in  our  service ;  as  these  are  appointed  in  referenos 
to  the  day  of  the  month  ovlj ;  it  is  a  matter  of  chance,  which  of  them 
shall  fiill  on  Sunday.  This  is  one  of  the  imperfections  which  a  Churct* 
government,  if  we  had  one,  would  not  fail  to  remedy."* 

"  The  government  of  the  Church,"  says  the  same  writer,  in  his  Ap» 
•  <f  Kingdom  of  Christ."  PageG.  Thiid  Bditl«o. 
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jwndix  to  the  First  Essay  on  the  '^Kingdom  of  Christ/'  ''(except  as  6r 
as  relates  to  temporalities,  which  are  olearlt  thb  propbrtt  of  thb 
Nation,)  goTemment  ought  to  be  monopolised,  by  the  members  of  fliat 
Church."  The  reverse  is  exaetlj  the  fi^ct  at  present, — ^the  Church  mono* 
polizes  avast  amount  of  public  or  national  property,  but  has  not  the  least 
power  of  self-management 

The  changes  whicn  such  a  Convocation  might  make,  could  not  be  valid 
of  themselves,  nay  a  Convocation  would  be  an  infringement  on  our  present 
''glorious  constitution  in  Church  and  State."  The  alterations  would  re- 
qmre  Parliamentary  sanction,  and  so  would  still  involve  the  interference 
of  a  body  as  unwilling  as  it  is  unfitted,  to  exercise  any  such  functions.'^ 
These  are  the  Archbishop's  words,  and  yet  whilst  demanding  a  legisla- 
tive government  for  the  Church,"  or  a  Convocation,  he  admits,  that  '^the 
Prayer-book  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  authority  of  Convocation,  but  is 
FART  AND  PAROBL  OF  AN  AcT  OF  PARLIAMENT."*  The  uezt  altera- 
tions, must  then,  on  the  same  grounds,  be  tried  by  that  unfitted  body  of 
men," — ^the  Commons  House  of  Parliament;  though  the  Lords  having 
spirittuU  Peers,  should  be  well  able  to  make  up  for  the  Commons'  de& 
ciency. 

Tliat  civil  sanction  is  re(|uired  to  give  validity  to  a  Convocation,^to 
allow  it  to  meet,  and  to  give  legality  to  its  proposals,  is  plain  from  the 
natore  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  fi^m  previous  Convocations.  We 
might  on  this  point,  content  ourselves  with  tne  following  title : — 

^^Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  treated  upon  by  the  Bishop 
of  London :  President  of  the  Convocation  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Bishop§  and  Clergy  of  the  said  Province,  and  agreed 
upon  with  the  King's  Majesty's  License,  in  the  synod  begun  in  Lon- 
don, Anno  Domini  MDCIII.  And  in  the  year  of  the  reim  of  our  I^o- 
VERBION  Lord  James,  (not  Jesus,)  by  the  grace  of  Groa,  King  of  En* 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  First,  and  of  Scotland  the  Thirtv-seventh : 
and  now  published,  for  the  due  observance  of  them,  bt  his  Majesty's 
Authority  under  the  great  seal  of  England." 

From  the  Preface  and  Ratification,  we  may  quote  a  few  sentences,—- 

James,  &c., — to  all— by  virtue  of  our  especial  writ,  of  our  es^ 
pedal  grace, — Royal  prerogative  and  supreme  authority, — we  give  and 
grant — ^full,free,and  lawful  nberty,  license,  power,  and  authority, — to  said 
Bishops,  Sx., — ^to  confer,  treat,  debate,  consider,  consult,  and  agree  of 
and  upon,  such  Canons,  &c •  •  •  •  "  ^nd  furthermore,  we  do 
not  only  by  our  said  prerogative  Royal,  ratify,  confirm,  and  establish 
these  Canons,  <&c.,  but  do  propound,  puolish,  and  enjoin, — ^the  same  to  be 
diligently  observed,  by  all  loving  subjects."  Abo  that  they  be  read  in  every 
Parish  Church  annually  !  Is  this  done  ? 

That  such  Convocation  is  now  reauired,  is  further  evident  from  The 
English  (March,  1849,) — '^all  the  hierarchy,  including  men  of 
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yarioiu  poUticftl  rieiwa,  gnd  eim  of  diffbwsvt  religumi  seiaoibf  Cil^  m 
agreed  in  wishing  for  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate  :^  that  some  aecuw% 
is  requisite  in  so  undecided  a  body  of  dvfferenJL  schools/'  and  the  9am 
Articles,  is  yery  plain.  An  expression  otopinion  on  these  points  (Choidi 
extension)  was  wanted  from  such  men  as  Lord  Ashley  and  Lorn  Har- 
rowby,  to  proFe  the  cordial  concurrence  of  all  men  of  all  $hidei  of 
opinion  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  object^ 
f .  e.,  of  Church  and  Episcopsd  extension :  now  what  u  it  these  men  would 
extend  ?    WTuch  of  the  ^'  all  shades  "  is  to  be  carried  further  ? 

The  very  same  Journal,  number,  and  article,  which  advocates  the  ex* 
tension  of  something  cameleon-like,  observes, — "  there  are  two  questioos 
of  VITAL  importance; — ^the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  additional  seew- 
Tity  from  the  Cronm^  that  persons  ^pointed  to  the  Episcopal  office,  shall 
possess  the  fitting  qualifications."  Now  this  implies,  that  hitherto  the 
Crown  has  failed :  ivho  then  is  to  be  the  new  judgej  and  to  exact  this 
&r(her  security  7  Not  the  Uihops^  for  they  cannot  decently  quarrel  with 
Crown  appointments : — shall  the  thing  formed,  say  to  him  that  formed  it, 
why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Not  the  clergy ^  lor  they  are  sworn  to  re- 
verence and  obey  the  bishops.  Not  the  people^  for  they  are  not  part  of 
the  concern :  the  Church,"  is  a  machinery  for  their  instruotion.  Then 
no  one  is  left  to  exact  these  new  conditions:  therefore,  the  demand  is  vain, 
(though  valid  as  aa  exposure  and  condemnation  of  the  system)--'' that 
this  important  office  shall  not  be  made  the  reward  of  mere  political  and 
family  services,  or  a  means  of  gratifying  any  bodyor  set  of  men,  but  that 
rdigume  (!)  qualificaticms  shall  oe  emgnt  forV — ^What  eort  of  reU^pon? 

The  other  question  of  vital  importance,  according  to  the  UngUsk  Be* 
pietv,  is  ''  Church  LBaiSLATioN." 

'^Plaosible  as  might  have  been,  in  former  timeSj  the  theory  of  those  j 
who  would  represent  Parliament  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  legislative  bod j 
in  Church  matters,  to  talk  of  any  such  theory  now,  as  applicable  to 
our  condition,  would  be  perfectly  absurd,  when  Parliament  com- 
prises Sectarians  of  2H  lands.  There  are  many  subjects  which  it  would 
oe  absolute  profanation  to  bring  before  such  an  assembly.  Legisla- 
tion, therefore,  except  on  the  merest  externals  oi  disoipline,  is  impossi- 
ble :  the  Church  in  any  of  her  more  delicate  and  sacred  interests,  cannot 
obtain  a  hearin£^  in  Parliament  The  atmosphere  is  unsuited  to  them. 
We  have,  therefore,  ody  to  seek  for  the  restUution  of  an  EccLBSUsn* 
CAL  Legislature." 

Now  firom  whom  must  you  seek  this?  From  this  same  inoonpeiant 
Parliament :  and  what  lepslation  could  be  restored?  OiHj  a  Convoca- 
tion, whioh  would  require  the  sanction  of  Parliamenty  togioey^iXNTt 
to  its  most   delicate  and  sacred"  acts. 

And  why  is  Parliament  now  repudiated  t  Because  Churchmen  an 
afraid  of  another  Reformation :  they  argue  for  Royal  Supremacy,  the 
Authority  and  Duty  of  Governments  to  support  religion,  when '^fmpbable 
to  their  condition  that  is,  when  it  will  suit  thenuelves :  at  other  times 
they  turn  roimd  and  insult  their  Lords  and  Masters,  with  the  charge  of 
iftcompetence:  then  the  kubsino  fathees  and  Kuasiira  mothbbs 
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ARE  REPTTDIATBD ;  but  tKe  sweet-meats  given  by  these  incompetent  fa- 
thers, are  greedily  demanded  by  these  rebellious  children. 

Nevertheless,  let  such  who  have  been  "  nourished  and  brought  up"  at 
theState'sexpense,  "in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  fear  the  rod,  "for  the  magis- 
trate beareth  not  the  swoAi  in  vain."  Let  them,  therefore,  wait  awhile, 
before  denying  the  authority  which  annexed  all  they  have,  to  doctrines 
they  do  not  teach,  and  duties  they  do  not  fulfil.  They  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  alter  the  doctrines  they  do  not  teach,  and  change  the  duties,  thus 
defacing  the  fair  front  of  "  the  Church,"  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
faithlessness  of  her  sworn  servants. 

Anjr  change  by  Convocation,  would  be  a  change  of  "  the  Church,"  dis- 
sent from,  and  repudiation  of,  what  she  now  is,  and  what  they  now  gene- 
rally boast  of.  This  principle,  is  sufficiently  maintained  by  the  English 
Beviem,  which  in  one  article  advocates  change,  but  in  another  of  the  same 
number,  advises  us  to  "stand  in  the  old  paths." 

"  These  are  the  arguments,  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  bill"  (for 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,)  "  rest  their  cause.  Are  they  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  condemn  iheir^ 
own  Chnrchj  hy  supporting  that  bill?  The  bill  is,  we  repeat  it  again  a 
CENSURE  ON  THE  Church  OP  ENGLAND."  Thcso  ae  the  Heviewer^s 
own  capitals.  Then  would  not  a  Convocation  be  a  condemnation  of  the 
Church  /    Every  improvement,  indeed,  is  a  censure  of  what  is  removed. 

But  to  give  legislative  power  to  a  clerical  committee,  would  be  to 
unmake  the  Church  and  enslave  the  country.  The  Church  is  that  consti- 
tution of  Canons,  Articles,  and  Prayer-book,  established  by  Royal  and 
Parliamentary  Authority:  and  those  dergrmen  who  do  not  like  it^ 
should  leave  it:  the  country  will  not  allow  them  to  remodel  our 
glorious  constitution,  and  so  to  transfer  property  from  one  Church,  or  set 
)f  doctrines,  to  another  Church,  or  set  of  doctrines.  If  yoa  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  constitution,  leave  it,  and  s^ve  up  the  money  appended  to  it: 
)Qt  do  not  ask  us  to  let  you  train  this  glorious  Church  to  suit  your  taste, 
ind  render  your  faithlessness  legal. 

Let  the  people  then  clearly  understand  this  grand  maxim, — the  Autho- 
itative  Church,  is  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution,  expressed  in  the  Articles^ 
lomilies,  Prayer-book,  and  Canons :  to  which  Constitution  the  clergy 
ave  subscribed  by  all  the  possible  formalities  and  specialities  of  oaths  and 
dlemn  assertions:  and  hence  to  allow  them  to  alter  these  conditions,  is  to 
them  change  the  Church,  break  their  oaths,  be  both  masters  and  ser- 
ants, — as  a  reward  for  being  faithless  to  the  promises  they  have  made. 

If  they  may  do  this,  than  the  Queen  may  become  Roman  Catholic,  and 
as  the  same  right  to  break  her  Protestant  oath,*  as  her  Protestant  clergy 
ave.  Liet  the  Evangelicals  and  Pusevites  manage  t^i^  dilemma  between 
lem  :  but  let  the  people  decide  upon  this,  will  you  have,  your  Church  Con- 
itution  preserved,  and  the  money  still  appended  to  it^  or,  will  you  break 
up  as  old  law  timber,  and  resume  the  national  resources  for  trulv  na- 
>nal  objects  ?  They,  we  are  sure,  will  never  dream  of  letting  the  clergy 
ber  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  that  as  now  with  bad  faith,  so  then 

•  If  the  Comation  oath  includes  presenring  ^^inmoiable  the  lettlement  of  the  Chuitb 
^^land,  the  doctrine  discipHne,  and  gorenunent  thereof— m  bf  hkw  mtahllehed.** 
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with  the  good  faith  of  apostates^  they  may  still  keep  the  money.  For 
why  do  these  clergr  now  hang  together^  seeing  there  are  such  fierce  ooa* 
tentions  and  vital  differences  amongst  them  ?  There  is  btU  one  Unk  of 
unionj  the  golden  link  of  State  pay :— it  is  not  the  communion  of  sainl^ 
but  the  communion  of  mammon.  If  then  any  clergymen  are  guQedi  let 
them  throw  off  the  yoke ;  but  let  them  not  frame  and  pad  to  ease  their 
shoulders,  that  yoke  which  they  have  stipulated,  and  are  paid  to  bear,— 
in  its  integrity.    For  what  do  these  Convocationists  aim  at? 

All  I  want  is,  that  She^  in  common  with  every  other  religious  body, 
and  with  private  individuals,  diould  be  protected  in  the  quiet  possesacHi  of 
her  property."* 

But  who  is  She  ?"  Not  a  private  individual;  but  the  Church  of  JSn^ 
land,  as  by  law  established :  she  has  no  property,  but  chiefly  as  conferred 
by  Parliament :  who  had  the  property  before  7  Why  then  are  not  other 
religious  bodies  under  control  7  Because  they  are  not  under  pay :  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  a  reUgious  body ;  but  a  codb  of  laws  :  and 
the  property  is  legally  attached  to  obedience  to  those  laws,  and  the  whole 
may  be  distributed  by  the  law-makers. 

This  is  why  the  Church  is  the  mere  slave  and  tool  of  the  State,"  and 
why  the  Church  officers  are  bound  to  take  State-control,  as  the  inseparable 
accompaniment  of  State-paj.  But  they  cannot  make  a  new  Church  of 
England.   This  belongs  to  the  Legislative  power  of  England. 

The  cases  of  clerical  infamy,  the  aosence  ot  clerical  discipline;  may  be 
eVils,  but  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Pughe  should  come  out,  and  touch  not  the  un- 
olean  thing :— a  derical  Convocation  must  be  composed  of  his  brother 
clergy,  who  are  thus  either  tainted  or  aspersed. 

^'I  will  content  myself,"  says  he,  with  demanding  that  Convocation 
be  permitted  to  enact  Canons  for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  upon  the 
groimd  that  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  by  Act  of  Parliament  have 
utterly  failed." 

"  No  doubt  Parliament  has  Med  in  the  whole  business,  but  will  yet  more 
nobly  retract  its  error,  than  by  a  Babel  Convocation  of  clerical  sects,  vis.^ 
by  undoing  all  it  has  done,  and  letting  rehgion  stand  on  its  own  mente. 

Whether  the  laity  of  England,  will  admit  this  gentleman's  suggestkn, 
rtopecting  a  code  aiseipKne  for  them,  we  leave  to  the  good  sense  and  inr 
dependence  of  the  laity.  Besides  this  discipline  for  clergy  and  laity  re- 
quired— for  several  years  past,"  we  are  tola,  "  the  Church  has  been  tarm^ 
ty  DOCTRINAL  DISSENSIONS:"  whereas  in  truth,  the  Church  cannot  he 
torn;  the  Articles,  Prayer-book,  Canons,  and  Homilies  remain  intact:  ve 
have  a  dear  copy  of  each,  the  whole  is  still  sound,  only  the  clergy  are 
divided,  from  each  other  and  from  their  Church :  therefore,  we  say,  let 
the  pay  be  stopped,  and  the  'Mepravers  "  of  the  Church  silenced ! 

^Now  in  asking  that  Convocation  should  be  permitted  to  interfiBre  ia 

•  ''The  Diseipime  and  Oavemmeni  of  the  Chnreh  of  Bngland :  and  the  Dim^Mmt* 
IM  at  which  the  Chnreh  ia  placed,  esoomptred  with  DisKnt,  by  her  existing  cooMKiQa 
wWi  the  State.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Jo^  BwwU,  M^".  By  K.  Jl. 
Pv(he^BJL,CMb'* 
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tliefle  diflB6ii8ioii8y  I  do  not  aak  that  it  should  be  pennittted  to  alter,  or  add 
to,  or  take  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  that  it  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  declare  thb  meaning  of  her  a^chnowledged  standards." 

This  is  a  mere  evasion ;  for  if  Convocation  declare  the  meaning,  against 
the  Erangelicak,  will  not  these  say  that  the  Church's  doctrines  are  altered? 
And  80  with  the  others. 

Nay,  WHAT  18  the  good  op  declarations, — may  not  the  various 
sects  of  clergy,  still  say  of  the  new  declaration,  it  is  hypothetical,"  or 
^'non-natura^"  and  that  these  two  theories,  are  what  is  meant  by  ^'the 
plain  grammatical  sense?"  So  then  you  will  want  another  declara- 
tion :  and  then  again  another. 

''At present,"  says  our  author,  all  sorts  of  doctrtnes  are  main- 
tained within  the  Church,  from  the  verge  of  Romanism,  to  the  verge  of 
Socinianism.  Yet  all  alike  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles :  dl 
alike  give  their  solemn  assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  all  alike 
profess  their  approval  of  the  general  teaching  of  the  Homilies." 

Well,  and  does  not  all  this  prove,  that  new  and  old  declarations  of 
senses,  will  be  wrested  to  any  sense,  so  long  as  there  are  public  national 
prizes  appended  to  any  doctrines  whatever,  and,  therefore,  subscriptions 
are  entirely  vain — mere  waste  papei^  and  a  deception  of  the  people,  who 
in  clinginfi^  to  the  Church,  suppose  they  have  a  secured  national  doctrine  ? 

Now  of  whom  would  this  Convocation  be  composed,  but  of  the  different 
clerical  sectaries? — ^nay,  we  are  told, ''  its'  first  act  should  be  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  itself  I"  Here  is  work  enough  cut  out  for  our  united  brethran. 
Our  author  notes  the  objection,  that 

'^The  deliberation  of  such  a  Convocation  would  keep  the  Church  in  a 
perpetual  ferment;  yet  not  more  than  it  has  been  far  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Ab  regards  doctrinal  MATTERS,it  hasbeen  in  a ^complete 
anarchy  :  and  as  regards  matters  not  strictly  doctrinal,  I  might,  perhaps^ 
with  truth  say,  that  a  ferment  is  what  we  want  to  work  off  the  scum. 
We  have  been  too  long  stagnant  already,  and  are  grown  somewhat  foul 
andfatid." 

May  we  not  then  say,  the  Constitution  is  breaking  up ;  and  that  a  Con- 
vocation would  be  the  last  dying  convulsion,  after  this  "  speech  and  con- 
fession?" 

It  is  needless  to  take  up  space,  by  enumerating  the  practical  omissions 
of  the  services  and  catechising  set  down  in  the  Uanons,  and  still  binding 
as  the  Canons  are:  the  departures,  by  the  clergy,  from  the  Church,  are 
fragrant,  manifold,  and  acknowledged:  therefore, it  is  time  the  Church 
awoke  her  sleeping  powers,  and  silenced  her  unprofitable  and  disobedient 
servants. 

This  aif;ument  is  new  only  in  its  general  application:  it  has  been  applied 
to  Gorham  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  has  long  been  recognised  in  pric« 
ciple.  Both  the  Court  of  Arches  and  Privy  Council  acknowledged,  they 
had  only  to  decide  wlmt  the  Church  teaches,  that  is,  what  the  Prayer^ 
bookBSLja. 
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"The  ChnpcV'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,*  "  allies  herself  with  the  State, m 
eansideration  of  advantages  accorded  to  her ;  which  are  accorded  in  reh 
pect  to  her  peculiar  constitution  as  a  Church,  and  which  pmU 
CEASE  TO  BE  DONE  if  sTie  violated  that  Constitutioni  Therefore,  the 
State  must  have  the  means  of  observing  all  her  movements,  jndgmfl^  what 
change  is  violation,  and  interposing  the  veto^  which  means  simply,—^ 
you  do  so  you  must  no  loiter  enjoy  civil  advantages.'^ 

Now  we  contend,  that  the  Chnrch  clergy  have  done  so,  and  that  tbej 
are  yirtually  condemned  by  the  laws  of  tne  Ecclesiastical  Constitatkm, 
imposed  by  the  State,  and  agreed  to  by  the  clergy. 

bpeaking  of  the  Universities,  Benjamin  Dann  Walsh,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Radnor,  has  observed,  that  "  the  old  laws  neither  have  been^  are, 
nor  can  be  observed,"  though  "  we  are  all  generally  sworn  to  the  oleer?- 
ance."  This  is  precisely  the  condition  of  tne  Church:  and  the  legal  con* 
sequences  may  be  inferred  from  a  note  by  the  same  writer : — 

It  is  maintained  by  lawyers,  and  has  I  beheve  been  decided  in  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  (Rex  v.  Vice-ch.,  3  Bur.  1756,)  that  a  code 
of  statutes,  unless  it  has  been  accepted  in  the  gross,  by  the  corporation 
for  which  it  was  compiled,  is  only  oinding  so  far  as  the  corporation  cen 
be  proved  to  have  acted  upon  the  laws  contained  therein.  Now  the  code 
by  which  the  University  is  at  preserft  governed,  was  not  so  accepted." 

That  is  in  the  gross :  but  the  Church  code  was  necessarily  so  accepted, 
and,  therefore,  is  binding  as  a  whole  :  but  not  having  been  conformed  to 
by  any,  the  Church  corporation,  is  legally  deprived  of  all  right  to  its  places 
and  revenues. 

"  The  national  Church,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  a  public  and  visiUe  com- 
munity, having  ministers,  whom  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  a  Con* 
stitution,  has  created  trustees  of  the  national fund  upon  fixed  terms,  and 
with  defined  duties :  and  whom  in  case  of  oreach  of  those  terms,  the  na- 
tion through  the  same  agency  may  discharge.''t 

We  maintain,  that  in  law  and  equity,  every  clergyman  is  thus  dia- 
chareed,  and  awaits  only  the  legal  expression  of  this  fact. 

This  legal  expression"  is  what  the  people  should  demand  of  Parlia- 
ment :  and  no  longer  be  deluded  by  the  senseless  clerical  cry — hear  the 
Church,"  but  repeat  the  salutary  lesson  to  the  Church's  paid  servants: 
and  enforce  obedience,  or  the  proper  penalty'^dismissal.  There  is  no 
clergyman  in  existence,  that  does  or  can  obey  in  "the  grammatical  sense/* 
the  teachings  at  once  of  the  Articles  and  J?rayer-book,  Protestant  asd 
Popish,  or  each  a  mixture  of  both. 

Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  a  certain  portion  of  national  propertVy  has 
been  consigned  to  the  usufruct,  or  beneficial  holding  of  the  estaliwied 
clergy,  on  the  condition  of  having  first  tahen  office  under  the  State,  mi 

*  "  The  8tate,in  its  lelatioDs  with  tbe  Chiueh." 
t  Coleridge'g    Church  and  Stale/'  quoted  by  Wtrdlaw. 
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promised  to  teacli  what  is  contained  in  State  documents,  (called  the  Church 
that  teaches) :  that  this  office  could  by  the  mere  will  of  the  appointor  and 
creator  of  it,  be  abolished ;  but  the  holders,  have  of  themselves  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  emoluments  of  the  office ;  through  not  fulfilling  the  stipu- 
lated conditions;  not  obeying  the  Church  to  whi^  they  in  every  ])articiuar 
subscribed  '^willingly  and  ex  animo that  further,  these  stipulations  (this 
Church)  cannot  be  entirely  conformed  to,  without  contradiction ;  nor  altered 
without  creating  a  new  Church,  (L  e.j  ecclesiastical  constitution,)  and  so 
trans fmring  ins  property:  and,  therefore,  the  whole  system  falls  through, 
and  the  emoluments  revert  to  the  Crown,  that  is«  the  nation,  which  an* 
nexed  this  money  to  these  doctrines  and  duties,  and  to  no  other.  And 
the  de^  in  secudng  a  Convocation  to  alter  th^  Church,  commit  treason 
against  it,  whilst  they  by  the  same  same  act,  aim  to  legdize  rebellion. 

The  saying  of  Biwop  Home,  in  his  Es^ys  and  Thoughts,"  will  be 
found  appropriate  to  this  proposed  Convocation  i — 

If  the  proposed  Reformation  of  the  Liturgy  ^es  on,  our  Reformers 
may  hereafter  oring  us  in  a  bill  like  that  of  the  Cirencester  painter:— 

'W.Chas.  Terry, 

^To  J.  Cook,  Dr. 

'To  mending  the  Commandments. 
' —  altering  the  Creed. 
'And  —  making  a  new  Lard's  Prayer* 

To  which  we  may  add  as  total  of  work — Makiko  a  nbw  Church, 

By  which  desire  and  necessity  they  are  proved  faithless  to  the  old  one, 
and,  therefore,  ought  legally  and  morally,  to  be  deprived  of  its  incomes, 
aad  not  be  allowed  either  to  retain  the  Property  witii  their  present  illega- 
lities, or  to  transfer  it,  to  the  legalizing  of  what  is  unlawful. 
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IV. 


SCEPTICS'  RELIGION. 

Under  this  department^  sceptical  ohjeetione,  and  systems  or  prine^ 
advocated  as  hostile  to,  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considersd. 


THE  DANGER  OP  THE  SOUL. 
(  Concluded  from  page  237.) 

It' would  be  pleasant  still  to  liiu^er  amid  the  bright  prospects  of  a  Uisi- 
fiil  immortalil^,  did  not  the  actaafoondition  of  man  and  his  highest  well* 
being  imperatiyelj  demand  of  ns  to  tarn  our  thoughts  in  another  dneo- 
tion.  It  is  not  certain  that  ererj  man  will  realize  the  blessedness  of  wUi^ 
lie  is  naturally  capable :  naj^  more,  the  certainty  is  that  a  vast  proportion 
of  those  who  are  passing  out  of  time  into  eternity  are  ezchans^  the 
evil  of  this  present  condition  for  evil  of  a  more  permanent  ana  &M 
nature  in  the  world  of  spirits.  It  is  right  that  we  should  eontemphte 
with  admiring  desire,  the  things  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  tbt 
love  him ;  but  if  we  are  wise,  our  next  and  immediate  inquiry  will  be^— 

What  ground  have  I  to  hope  for  a  share  in  this  favour  r  Is  there  any 
risk  or  danger  which  jeopardizes  the  happiness  of  my  deathless  and  ines- 
timable 801U  V*  In  onlinaij  cases  we  guard  with  the  greatest  care  those 
things  which  are  of  the  highest  value ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  thej 
are  in  special  danger  of  being  injured,  lost,  or  destroyed,  our  eautions  at- 
tention is  the  more  diligently  bestowed  upon  them.  There  is  nothmg; 
that  belongs  to  us  in  such  dan^r  as  the  soul ;  no  dangers  are  so  ternUe 
and  fatal  as  those  by  which  it  is  encompassed;  while  in  respect  to  noo^ 
thing  is  man  so  thoughtless — so  systematically  and  voluntarily  off  his 
guard.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  these  dangers  with 
special  clearness ;  and  of  sounding  the  alarm  with  all  possible  solemnity : 
and  hence  also  the  duty  of  every  human  being  most  honestly  setting  his 
heart  to  investigate  the  perils  wnich  beset  his  path,  and  of  sternly  ch»g* 
ing  his  memory  to  cherish  an  ever  abiding  sense  of  their  magnitude. 

]f  an  in  this  world  is  a  probationer  for  an  eternal  existence,  which  exis- 
tence will  be  honour  and  oliss,  or  shame  and  miserv>  according  as  the  state 
of  Us  heart  at  death,  shall  fit  him  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Probation  im* 
plies  that  failure  may  ensue :  and,  as  failure  results  in  spiritual  and  eternal 
evil,  so,  exposure  or  liability  to  it  constitutes  a  danger  of  proportioiiate 
magnitude.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  G(M,  through  his  Son, 
has  prepared  a  rest  for  the  soul ;  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
punishment  is  in  reserve  for  every  impenitent  transgressor :  bat  that  any 
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giwm  penon  wiD  Moape  the  latter  and  obtam  the  former  is,  to  ibaAp^iVqi^ 
and  to  all  men,  a/eaitiil  i^noertainty.  The  ordeal  he  has  to  paM  tbrouffl) 
is  one  of  mat  severity :  the  stmggple  he  has  to  engage  in — ^tbe  battle  hc( 
has  to  fight-^are  encounters  wherein  millions,  even  of  the  mighty,  ^ave 
been  conquered  and  reduced  to  a  vassalage  and  thraldom  from  which  they 
have  never  regained  their  liberty.  It  is,  therefore,  consummate  foljy  fof 
any  one  to  presume^  in  sjiite  of  such  examples,  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear* 

To  be  a  candidate  for  immortal  bliss,  under  the  alternative  of  eternal 
misery,  is  the  most  dangerous  part  man  can  fill.  Were  it  left  to  individual 
choice,  every  reflecting  mind  would  tremble  with  hesitency,  whether  or 
not  to  volunteer  on  such  conditions.  None  but  the  stoutest  hearted  woul^ 
find  courage  enough  to  encounter  the  risk.  But  God,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  supreme  prerogative,  has,  independently  of  our  will  and  choice,  place4 
lis  in  this  position, — exposed  us  to  this  alternative.  In  this  act  all  the  per- 
fections of  bis  nature  concur :  so  that  to  suspend  our  destiny  upon  the 
issue  of  such  ordeal  is,  in  him,  perfectly  right,  and,  towards  us,  perfectly 
equitable ; — ^albeit  our  knowledge  and  our  intellects  may  be  too  limited 
to  grasp  the  equity  and  goodness  of  such  an  appointment.  Th^  par^ 
which  oecomes  us  is  not  to  arraign  the  Divine  conduct  and  impeach 
t:ie  character  of  the  Holy  One ;  nor  to  sit  down  in  sullen  resentment-4* 
abandoning  ourselves  to  what  we  might  be  tempted  to  deem  a  hard  fate; 
bat,  like  a  wise  general  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  we  should  use 
all  possible  means  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  nature  and  extenjb 
of  the  pml, — ^the  numbers  and  prowess  of  the  enemy, — the  strength  of 
their  fortifications  and  fastnesses, — and  whatever  else  might  render  them 
formidable ;  or,  like  the  mariner  in  some  dangerous  sea,  re-examine  the 
chart, — sail  on  slowly,  observe  with  suspicion  every  sign  that  seemed  ^ 
intimate  a  peril :  we  should,  in  short,  be  all  eye,  and  ear,  heart,  intellect, 
and  will,  in  learning  the  very  worst  of  our  extremity  and  in  availing  ou]> 
selves  of  what  advantages  and  helps  may  lie  at  our  command.  God  can 
be  under  no  obligation  to  explain  mlly  to  his  own  creatures  the  mysteries 
and  ultimate  reason  of  their  nature,  mode  of  existence,  and  moral  test. 
It  is  enough  for  them  that  the  inward  voice  is  positive  and  clear,  in  decid- 
iag  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  rignt;  and  that  his  goodnes;^ 
as  revealed  both  in  nature  and  Scripture,  lays  a  safe  foundation  for  our 
confidence  in  the  ussue  of  all  his  proceedmgs.  ) 

This  much  being  plain  to  the  apprehension  and  judgment  of  all,  the 
path  of  duty  is  cleared  of  all  stumbling-blocks  3  and  every  wise  man  wfll 
33t  himself  to  explore  the  dangers  of  his  position — ^neither  allowing  his 
judgment  to  be  warped  by  prejudice,  nor  his  conduct  misdirected  by  an 
imperfect  survey, — ^yielding  no  matter-of-course  assent  to  a  flattering  tes- 
timony, nor  reposing  in  a  visionary  hope  of  extraordinary  personal  exemp- 
tion from  evil.  He  will  thus  reason, — if  there  is  danger  I  ought  to  know 
it ; — if  one  human  being  has  perished  miserably  (since  God  bear  the  same 
relation  to  all,)  my  jeopardy  must  in  all  important  pai'ticulars  be  the 
same. 

The  danger  implied  in  our  stete  of  probation  is  prodigiously  augmented 
by  the  frequency  and  power  of  the  temptetions  which  beset  our  earthly 
course.  No  one  will  deny,  that  we  have  many  and  strong  inducemenite 
to  give  way  to  states  of  feeling,  and  indulge  in  modes  of  conduct  which 
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tfi6  nKll  mAij  eottfeMy  that  ^veiy  ob«|  jiwt  in  ptoportioii  m  thM  ibooM^ 
ire  in  dangert>f  iUlinif  &  prey  to  the  evik  which  they  enuil.  It  de* 
ierre&therefore^  oor  special  notice,  that  temptation  iq)peab  to  every  eenaa^ 
ind  afifectioii  of  ottr  nature^ — acooste  us  every  torn  in  life,  awamta 
tom^ww  ibrm  with  every  changing  8ceDe,-^follow8  oe  into  our  daily  po]^ 
atrits, — annoys  us  in  our  social  intercourse,— ^ntermpts  oor  retirement  and 
#ven  haunts  us  upon  our  beds.  The  youi^  are  assuled  by  a  dass  of  de- 
eeptions  and  allurements  fitted,  with  incest  adaptation,  to  their  ag^  aati 
imd  temperament:  advancing  to  manhood,  though  leaving  many  of  duh 
ebss  behind  them,  thi^y  enter  ground  infe^  with  others,  better  fitted  10 
aope  with  their  more  matured  understanding  and  less  eseitable  hearts  t 
hbr  does  old  age  conduct  men  to  some  seqaestersd  retreat  saered  from  Adt 
Incursions.  The  rich  man  finds  a  temptation  in  evenr  luxury,  reflneBea^ 
advantage,  and  pleasure,  his  wealth  can  supply :  and  the  poor  man  in  hil 
tumble  cottage,  fteh  the  same  adversary  attacking  him  throogh  his  aoap- 
isity  and  depression.  Is  the  man  of  bunness  and  the  man  of  leiaan^  the 
man  dP  firiends  and  the  man  of  retirement;  whether  gifted  with  enltel 
ipehius  or  inheriting  the  plainest  intelleot,  well  versed  in  aU  laanuag^  or 
totiilly  ignorant  of  science  and  lettsrs,— -temptatibn  is  common  to  all,  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  peculiar  stations  and  tastes  of  all.  And,  alas^  it  fi^ 
iiuently  happens,  that  those  persohs,  whom  Providence  has  appointed  te 
awell  together  for  mutual  help  and  eomfbrti  take  upon  thenmlvea  the  part 
df  the  tempter.  The  parent,  oft  tmwittitigly,  tempts  the  child )  As  mh 
fhlir  abrother;  a  friend  his  friend:  so  that  every  fountain  of  earthly  good 
Iteeiti^  tb  be  poisoned;  or,  at  least,  dose  to  eveiy  fountam  some  venoaww 
monster  lurks.  | 
'  The  mode  of  warfare  which  the  tempter  practises  vastly  inoreases  oar 
'danger.  It  is  not  by  publicly  proclaiming  hostility  to  us,— not  hj  assani- 
in^  a  threatening  aspect, — ^not  by  bidding  us  defiance.  Were  it  so,  wo  | 
might  thoughtfully  reckon  the  cost  of  an  encounter,  and  prepare  ourselves  i 
to  resist  an  attack.  But  the  legions  of  our  foes,  under  disguise,  insinuate 
themselves  into  our  friendship,  professes  a  high  regard  for  our  well-being, 
and,  before  we  are  apprised  and  convinced  of  their  treacherous  deaigaa, 
ihey  have  bound  us  in  their  fetters,  or  decoyed  us  into  prieon  and  sfanwry. 
^  lattle  by  little,"  is  their  motto.  By  almost  imperceptible  stepa  in  their 
prepress:  tiU  at  length  man,  incautious,  finds  himself  entangled  past  ro> 
eovery.  To  change  the  figure,  sin  is  dressed  out  in  garments  eo  mnbhio* 
aemblinff  innocence,  that  it  often  requires  more  refiection  than  aseet  mm 
are  at  im  accustomed  to,  in  order  to  reco^iize  her  vile  ftatnioa.  8aMe 
'times,  again,  sin  is  made  to  appear  as  a  strinj^t  necessary, to wUdi  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  yield  agaiiM  their  better  mdinatione :  rifffamstanias 
were  so  urgent!  the  intermd  fire  of  carnal  paasieti  was  so  raffing!  dait 
reason,  judgment,  and  will,  had  no  efieetnai  power  of  restnuntl  The 
tempter  suggested  to  Eve,  that  the  prohibition  was  unreasonable,  ttngena- 
rous,  the  dictate  of  jealousy ; — that  transgression  of  such  a  law  involved 
no  evil,  was  fraught  with  ^)od,  would  entail  a  Divine  Uassing.  The 
tempter  urged  the  adorable  Lord  to  gratify  the  craving  of  hunger.  Ami 
if  any  excuse  could  be  made  for  derdiction,  surely  the  craving  of  oafbM 
vrould  Justify  die  deed  wfaidt  the  tempter  suggested.  Herein  ho  sbowed 


^^^^  ^'^v^ift^^  ^^Ij^ 

eommiMliMlk  In  like  naimer  are  lU  tiia  eqpis  wni  dM^feie^  of 
Adam  mgX^i^  Thej  are  deoeiTed  tm^  enthralled  wli^  off  thair  fpm^ 
— ^bj  wbal  ifl  made  to  appear  a  friendly  interpodtioii  of  some  gen^roa^ 
benmctor.  Weak  and  strong  alike  are  oonnd  oefore  the  a)ar]|i  ia  given 
and  almost  before  any  eril  is  eospected. 

OorargiUient  thus  far  has  viewed  man  chiefly  as  ssqf09$d  to  hat 
this  is  by  no  aieans  the  whole,  nor  even  the  chief  part,  of  his  ease.  The 
most  alaxming  iact  is^  ^'all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glorr  of 
God.''  M en  Aave  not  hitherto  resisted  the  yoice  of  the  charmer.  Hiej 
are  not  now  standing  at  the  bead  of  the  rigbKway  comtemplatmg  tli^t 
dangers  of  the  journey.  .  Already  they  have  it^andered  into  forbid4m 
paths.  Some  have  grievouslv  erred ;  and  there  is  none  righteous,  np- 
not  one."  These  remarks  will  be  admitted  by  all  parties  as  substantiallj* 
correct ;  theogh  some  will  be  disposed  to  give  them  a  different  oonatruor 
tion  from  that  which  the  writer  intends,  and  draws  frpm  them  less  alarm» 
inferences  than  he  thinks  to  be  inevitable.  Fools  niake  a  mock  at  sin,^ 
flays  the  Divine  testimonj :  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  most  men,  in  the(r 
ibUy,  contemplate  the  sms  of  their  lives  under  an  aspect  which  greatly 
conceals  their  real  nature  and  portentous  deformity.  The  little  errors 
(such  is  their  reasoning)  ef  the  insignfi(»nt,  short-lived,  creature-manr-r 
whose  knowledge  is  so  liinited,  whose  appetites  and  passions  are  so  powerv^ 
ful,  cannot  be  of  much  account  with  the  Eternal  God."  And,  under  their 
converging  lens,  all  the  transgressions  of  a  whole  life  are  brought  into  o<^ 
or  two  small  pictures,  and  made  to  appear  very  harmless,  sometimes  even 
pretty  things.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  monstrous  representations  of  Jehovab 
coming  forto  to  exhaust  his  rage  upon  these  jngmies  of  creation  because 
of  the  little  excrescences  of  almost  necessary  growth  which  have  deformedi 
their  chaiactera,  a  revolting  absurdity  is  brought  up  to  their  own  dismay} 
they  shrink  badf  from  the  creature  of  their  own  imaginatkm ;  exdaiij^ 
(and  truly  exdaun)  this  cannot  be  the  oounter-piurt  ot  truths"  draw  • 
sweeping  oonclusk>n  resneoting  the  comparative  guiltlessness  of  sin,  apt 
the  non-necessity  of  its  oeing  punished  by  God;  write  down  as  an  artioln 
of  their  creed,  ain  involves  but  very  trifling  guilt  and  entails  no  oertain 
and  appreciable  evil ;"  lull  their  consciences  to  sleq;>  on  the  dowiqr  piUov 
of  false  confidence;  and  in  this  slumber  live,  grow  old,  die,  and,  accorcb*^ 
ing  a«  we  read  Scripture,  are  damned.  InsteMl  of  reasoning  under  t^ 
bins  which  personal  motives  are  universally  aUowed  to  create,  and  of  set^ 
king  up  our  own  absurd  self-sufficiency  as  an  arbiter  in  matters  iriiich  ff' 
necessity  lie  beyond  the  power  of  man  correctly  to  decide,  we  should  xjh 
K^t  to  tnat  sure  testimony  which  God  himself  nas  given, — wme^  its 
teaching  as  infidlible  truth,— enquii*e  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  into  tl^ 
Pull  meaning  of  the  sacred  page, — ^and  take  our  views  of  the  nature 
lin  and  its  evil  consequences  from  its  phunest  and  moaf  obvious  doe^ 
xinea. 

In  what  terms  then  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  sin  ?  Their  language 
s  varied,  but  in  no  instance  is  ain  made  to  appear  a  trifle.  It  is  called 
f  iniquity,"  or  unrighteousness;"  because  it  withholds  from  God 
righteous  claims.  It  is  called  ungodliness ;"  because  it  is  an  obstinat^ 
leglect  of  the  bein^,  worship,  and  service  ef  Jehovah.  It  is  called  trana* 
jrreaaioB,"  beeaqae  it  tietalea  the  pi«My[^ef  ^Diw  Ikw*  It  ia oiM 
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'^rebelUdn,^  because  it  practically  denies  to  God  tie  bdma^  and  alle^ 
ance  of  his  creatures.  It  is  called  wickedness/'  because  it  detigkU  in 
things  which  are  evik 

^  Sin  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  God — ^to  his  being,  his  character^  his  hw, 
his  administration.  The  fool  hath  saith  in  his  neart,  there  is  no  OcdP 
Conduct  opposed  to  the  most  rightful  authority,— the  most  equitable  and 
benevolent  rule, — ^the  wisest  and  most  righteous  law, — ^in  short,  to  imma- 
culate holiness  and  infinite  perfection, — cannot  be  regarded,  by  any  un- 
biassed intellect,  as  a  trivial  thing.  If  anything  is  biud,  this  is  essentkdlj 
so :  if  one  thing  can  be  worse  than  another,  undoubtedly  the  climax  of  sfl 
badness  is  sin  against  God.  For  if  enmity  against  God  is  to  be  lesoked 
ihto  a  weakness^  deserving  to  be  pitied  rather  than  to  be  punished,  there, 
in  the  name  of  consistency,  let  all  crimes  against  fellow-men  be  sunk  into 
ihnocence. .  If  a  life  spent  in  dishonouring  God  and  violating  his  law 
therits  no  condemnation,  then,  in  the  name  of  equity,  let  all  human  tribn- 
nals  and  penal  enactments  be  at  once  swept  away.  It  is  a  strangely  per^ 
verted  judgment  that  can  punish  man  for  his  sins  against  man,  and  palli- 
ate, or  even  justify,  his  sins  against  God.  Such  an  absurdity  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  error  of  apprehending  little  evil  from  transgressing  the 
Divine  law.  The  whole  Bible,  in  its  entire  substance  and  particular  parts, 
ift  utterly  opposed  to  such  a  notion.  God  solemnlv  warned  man  on  the 
inomiiig  of  nis  creation  not  to  sin  against  him ;  and,  when  he  disobeyed, 
visited  his  sin  with  a  grievous  curse. 

'  From  the  first  day  of  transgression  down  to  the  present,  by  the  bitt^ 
ingredients  mixed  up  with  every  earthly  portion,  God  is  making  us  taste 
imd  know  his  displeasure  against  the  evils  of  our  doings.  In  awiul  ma- 
jesty he  came  down  upon  Sinai,  and  declared  his  irreconcilable  aversioD 
16  sm.  This  doctrine  is  armed  on  all  sides,  by  denunciations  and  judg- 
ments recorded  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament;  and,  in  ths 
V^Vf  it  becomes  even  more  stem  and  terrible,  by  the  desertion,  dejectiott, 
and  death  of  Christ,  when  he  stood  between  God  and  man,  as  the  propr- 
tiatioti  for  siu. 

Scripture,  reason,  and  experience  unite  in  testifying  that  to  fall  into  sin 
is  to  fall  into  the  direst  evil :  at  the  same  time,  Scripture,  history,  and 
bbservation  are  equally  agreed,  that  every  responsible  human  bc^  has 
fifidlen  into  this  evil :  wnile  conscience  in  each  particular  case  admowiedm 
the  evidence  to  be  correct.  So  that,  in  estimating  the  dangers  which  be- 
set us  in  our  passage  to  eternity,  the  guilt  of  our  personal  ofiencesagaBisI 
the  great  Goa  of  heaven  and  earth  must  be  taken  into  account. 
'  And  there  is  this  additional  fact,  which  should  fall  upon  the  ear  like  the 
ikiidnight  alarm  of  fire,  and  stir  up  every  slumbering  energy.  The  soul, 
Baving  sinned,  sinks  into  a  spiritual  lethargy.  A  stranp^e  indifiereoce 
luteals  over  it  as  to  its  highest  destinies  and  supremest  joys.  So  soma 
poisons,  when  imbibed,  shut  the  senses  to  all  danger  and  mcapacitate  the 
Victim  for  all  effort  bv  throwing  him  into  a  profound  and  unnatural  sleep. 
The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  commission  of  sin  greatly  impairs  toe 
inoral  judgment,  and  weakens  the  power  of  conscience.  The  momeat  a 
Man  trai^gresses,  he  is  at  issue  with  the  lawgiver;  and  all  the  leeiinga 
which  hostilitj  ioA  enmity  can  excite,  rise  up  to  prejudice  the  sioDers 
niiid  against  bis  God*  BCb  now  ocmtemplates  the  ^me  law  in  a  difar* 
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ent  and  deceptive  light.  He  sees  it  from  a  new  point  of  view^  in  which 
everything  is  distorted  and  disproportionate.  He  has  motives  within 
himself  for  interpreting  the  language  of  Scripture  in  some  non-natural 
sense :  and  as  it  is  difficulty  if  not  impossihle,  to  understand  the  spiritual- 
itv  of  reh'giohi  but  by  a  practice  suomission  to  it  as  a  law  of  love  and 
liberty,  so,  the  transgressor  under  the  stimngs  of  conscience  is  in  danger 
of  suDstituting  the  form  for  the  essence,  and  of  buildinsf  his  hopes  of  par- 
don upon  ceremonies  and  partial  observances  of  that  Taw  which  all  the 
time  is  heaping  its  curses  upon  his  head.  And  in  proportion  to  the  time 
a  person  remians  in  this  state  of  alienation  from  God,  does  the  difficulty 
of  convincing  him  of  real  danger,  and  of  arousing  him  to  becoming  effort^ 
increase.  ''He  has  sinned,  and  God  has  not  cut  him  off ;  nor  ever  visited 
him  with  any  marked  indications  of  his  displeasure :  how  does  he  know 
that  God  will  ever  bring  him  into  judgment ''  He  has  sinned ;  he  does 
sin ;  and  he  feels  a  strong  inclination  still  to  sin :  what  proof  is  there  that 
he  can  refrain  from  sin  ?  "  "  He  enjoys  health,  and  has  many  tempta- 
tations  to  gratify  his  sinful  desires;  death  seems  to  be  at  a  distance:  there 
is  time  enough  yet!"  ''Religion  never  gave  him  any  pleasure;  it  is  a 
mournful  theme,  for  it  requires  a  contrite  heart  and  great  self-denial: 
what  substitute  does  it  offer  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world  Thus  he 
reasons.  At  any  rate,  practically  he  comes  to  these  conclusions.  At  first 
liis  conscience  troubled  him.  On  the  commission  of  some  new  crime  his 
conscience  continued  to  trouble  him,  and  often  he  was  disturbed.  But 
the  habit  of  sin  became  established,  and  then,  as  the  commencement  of 
mortification,  releases  the  sufferer  from  his  pain,  so  he,  having  fully  sur- 
rendered his  will  to  the  prompting  of  his  carnal  nature — whether  they 
inclined  to  the  grosser  forms  of  lust— or  the  more  refined  and  passable 
customs  of  his  age, — ^is  fairly  soothed  into  spiritual  indifference.  The 
visions  of  hb  fancy  are  all  formed  out  of  the  imagery  of  the  present 
world.  These  make  up  the  entire  sum  of  his  consciousness ;  or,  if*  ocoa* 
sionally,  a  fiame  should  seem  to  shoot  across  his  path,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  bottomless  pit  darken  his  horizon, — or  shoiild  an  angel-voice  seem  to 
echo  in  his  ear,  "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,"  it  rarely  is  sufficient  to  arouse 
iiim  to  sober  reflection,  and  excite  him  to  the  needful  enquiry.  The  dan- 
ger in  this  case  is  analogous  to  that  which  folds  around  the  frost-smitten 
traveller,  when  in  drowsiness  he  sinks  down  upon  the  snow  \  and  the  diffi« 
bulty  of  alarming  the  one,  is  as  great  as  that  of  arousing  the  other.  To 
be  sensible  of  danger  is  often  a  sufficient  guard  against  it.  Not  so  here. 
Man  will  thrust  his  soul  into  almost  any  jeopardy,  be  the  threatening  never 
36  clearly  attested  and  dreadfully  portentous,  m  the  hope  of  gratifying 
some  darling  lust  or  ruling  passion.  When,  however,  to  this  brutal  reck- 
lessness, we  add  the  almost  total  insensibility  to  danger,  in  which  the 
practised  and  confirmed  transgressor  seems  to  oe  encased,  we  have  before 
us  an  object  of  forlorn  wretchedness,  at  which  if,  weep  we  can,  weep  we 
must.  Here  is  the  chief  danger.  Men  have  sinned ;  and  then*  very  sini>^ 
instead  of  leading  them  to  more  thoughtfulness  and  effort  to  secure  their 
eternal  well-being,  make  them  callous,  stubborn,  unteachable,  insensible. 

'^  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God;"  and,  so 
far  as  such  a  terrible  event  can  be  imderstood  by  reasoning  and  reflectinfi^ 
upon  the  Divine  character  and  dispensatioDS^  every  man  ought  to  madce  it 
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tke  eiibjtict  of  flotoa  ia^Kbrr.  ]Pew,  indMd,  m  t|M  tlmi^rtfid 
in  a  revelatioiii  or  even  in  t^d  existence  of  Qod,  who  baTe  ^ol^  mm  « 
ldi»|  speculated  on  the  vesults  of  being  at  his  dupoaaL  The  oondiMiwn 
adopted  var]r  according  to  the  aspect  under  which  God  the  gorenxiry  aad 
man  the  subject^  are  viewed.  To  some,  God  is  all  goodae^— oneiqr  the 

darling  attribute"  of  his  character,  to  which  hoUnees  and  troth  nm 
and  even  must,  be  sacrificed.  These  se^  no  terror  in  the  a^xroach  of  God 
to  judgment,  anticipate  no  evil  in  standing  btfore  the  righteous  govenMr 
of  the  word.  Sin  with  them  is  a  trifle ;  and  so  th^  oondude  it  is  with 
God.  Holiness,  as  they  understand  it  not,  so  they  discern  in  it  no  special 
excellence,  and  no  essential  qualification  for  supmor  and  peitnaaent  hliss: 
therefore,  they  imagine  it  is  not  so  regarded  oy  God.  iVith  thesi,  ths 
passage  quoted  above  is  a  wild  hyperb^e. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  who  think  upon  God  with  no  dlisi 
ladings  but  apprehension  and  terror.  He  is  to  them  an  impersonation  cf 
awful  severity,  from  whom,  while  there  is  very  little  hope^  vet  there  is  a 
eternity  of  the  direst  woe  to  dread.  God  wiw  them  is  all  justice;  ycii 
more,  a  wronged,  enraged  Being,  resolved  in  tiie  omnipotence  of  his 
power  to  torment  to  the  uttermost  capability  of  endurance,  the  misersUe 
wretches  whose  sins  have  brought  them  under  his  frown.  Both  these  fiewt 
are  extreme, — each  of  them  verging  so  far  from  the  line  of  truth,  as  evi* 
dently  to  present  a  sadly  distorted  view  of  the  Divine  character.  Bj 
•  contemplating  God  fram  either  poiut,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  na* 
ture  are  desti-ojed ;  and  the  soul  of  man  is  left,  by  such  delusive  or  re* 
voltiag  doctrine,  to  its  own  cheiished  indifiference.  Let  us  then,  with  aU 
possible  calmness  and  discrimination,  examine  the  aspect^  which,  accord* 
»g  to  Scripture,  God  bears  towards  the  wicked. 

^'HoLY,  HOLY,  HOLY,  IS  THE  LoRD  OF  HosTS."  The  hoUneiB  ef 
God  is  set  forth  with  great  firequenqr  and  emphasis  throua;hont  the  Bihl% 
The  history  of  responsible  creatures  contains  an  overwheuning  exhibitiflV 
of  this  attribute.  The  intercourse  of  God  with  man  everywhere  disphyl 
it  The  revelations  he  has  given  asserts  it,  and  demand  for  it  the  noil 
complete  homage.  The  institutions  of  religious  worship,  and  the  whole 
icheme  of  redemption,  unite  in  ascribing  hoBness,  immaculate,  iinchange> 
able,  to  God.  Holiness  prescribed  the  law, "  love  to  God nnd  kve  to  nan." 
holiness  declared,  ^Hhe  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  Molineas  baa  ^R- 
served  "  tiie  Devil  and  his  angels  in  chains  of  darkness."  Holineaissil 
forth  the  fallen  pair  firom  Paradise.  Holiness  drove  out  tiie  first  mwdacr 
from  the  presence  of  God }  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  a  flood  of  w«tn% 
destroyed  man  from  the  earth ;  in  still  later  ages,  rained  fire  and  bcinr 
stone  out  of  heaven"  upon  the  ''sinners  exceedingly"  of  Sodom  and  ths 
other  cities  of  the  plam.  Other  manifestations  of  Gtod's  diqdeasaie 
against  sin  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  of  Scripture  history*  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  fiirther  to  remark,  that  in  all  these  ia- 
atances  we  see  the  displ^ure  of  God  revealed  a«iinst  sin,  and  they  0at 
blish  the  fact,  that  it  is  opposed  to  his  nature,  fie  has  no  sympathy  wkk 
it^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  prohibits  its  practice  condemns  its  conniir 
aion,  and  punishes  the  sinner  oy  casting  him  out  d[  his  prssenee.  Thekv 
has  gone  forth ;  to  some  extent  the  tlireatenings  of  tiiat  law  hwa  bam 
biflioiediipQn  Irwi^pwmi  bol^  above  ally  n  day  is  lypointed  i^wbM^b 
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lift  viD  iodtfs  ibo  wwU  in  riifhteaiMaaM^  ttnd  nndttr  to  «f«j  iMa  aeaonh 
iwto Us  deeds. 

,  unqnestkmably  sin  is  an  eyil  All  the  miseries  that  have  heen  felt  hj 
ihe  haman  family  are  the  ofispring  of  sio.  Could  the  vail  that  hides  the 
pest  from  our  view  be  drawn  asid^  so  that  our  own  eves  should  see  all 
the  mnrdersy  the  warsy  the  cruel  opfHressions,  and  hardships,  ot  past  gene« 
mtioDSy— and  our  ears  listen  to  the  groans  of  aflUcted  humanity,  our  sense 
af  the  enormity  of  transgression  would  be  overwhelming.  But  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  woes  of  our  race  are  shrouded  in  oblivion,  never^ 
ihelws  of  lu^ryy  in  its  plain  recital  of  barbarities,  wrongs,  and 

mffiBrings,  is  too  revolting  a  picture  to  be  laid,  in  all  its  truth  of  colour- 
iag,  before  the  public  gave.  Not  unfre^uently  the  tale  of  sorrow  which 
•mbodies  the  chief  history  of  some  particular  person,  or  familv,  is  so  dis- 
tiesiuig  to  the  heart  as  to  forbid  narration.  It  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
STil  whieh  sin  has  brought  into  the  world  that  any  one  person  can  witness: 
•fen  the  annals  of  kingdoms,  and  ages,  reeord  but  some  (and  these  not 
the  most  deplorable)  of  the  evils  of  human  life; — a  Jew  sufferings, 
vhieh  happened  to  tall  under  the  notice  of  a  Jem  individuals,  have,  07 
ehanee^  been  htwerjectly  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  stream  of  misery, 
^he  ocean  of  woe,— remain  imexplored — unfathomable.  Tins  enor- 
aioas  evQ  has  marred  the  fair  creation  of  God :  and  a  very  important 
question  springs  out  of  it,  which  must  be  satisftctorily  answma :  vis.| 
who  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  all  this  evil? 

If  the  Grovemor  of  the  world  pass  it  by  without  demonstrating  its  true 
origin,  and  {mnishing  the  real  agents,  then  an  evil  report  might  be  brought 
«p,  not  only  against  the  Divine  administration,  but  also  against  the 
vme  character.   The  holiness  of  God  must  be  vindicated  from  all  partici- 

Ction  with  evil  doers,  and  connivance  at  their  wickedness.  In  vain  is  it 
promulgate  a  law  forbidding  sin  under  pain  of  death,  unless  the  sane* 
tions  of  the  law  are  carried  into  effect.  God  is  the  guardian  or  ma- 
gistrate of  the  universe,  as  well  as  its  creator,  and  is  bound  to  punish  evil 
aoers,  because  of  the  evil  of  their  doings.  The  voice  of  blood,  the  tears 
of  oppression,  and  the  groans  of  woe,  call  aloud  for  redress : — and  not 
only  is  sin,  when  it  produces  its  most  tragical  and  dire  effects,  to  be  pun- 
iahed, — ^but,  as  all  wicked  and  froward  actions  are  of  the  same  nature, 
proceeding  from  ungodly  motives,  and  producing  evil  in  greater  or  lesft 
degrees^ — so  according  to  its  demerit  mxa&t  every  tranmssion  be  punished. 
The  law  of  holiness,  which  Otni  has  ffiven  in  his  word,  is  supported  by  Uie 
kw  whieh  is  written  in  the  heart ;  ancfboth  agree  in  condemmnsp  every  man 
M  an  evil  doer  for  the  leant  deviation  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Thon 
iludt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  with 
on  diy  sod,  and  with  all  thy  strength.*'  In  the  si^rht  of  God,  a  revenge- 
fol  thought  is  murder ;  a  lustful  look,  adultery.  What  hope  then  has  any 
tiu»r  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One.  ^*  His  wrath  is 
revealed  from  neavei^  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men;  *' 
and  not  a  word  of  threatening,  which  he  has  uttered,  can  ever  be  recalled. 
How  should  it?  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  implies,  that  it  was  imperfect,  or 
tmjust,  or  that  the  state  or  things  which  once  rendered  it  expedient  has 
passed  away.  But  the  essential  perfection  of  God,  both  in  knowledge 
iod  wisdoBiy  rendera  the  idea  of  an  imperfect  or  uiQiist  law  absinL  1& 
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groat  law  of  moi«d  condoot,  under  wbioh  man  is  phoed,  must  be  Uniiiig 
upon  him  for  ever.  No  change  of  circumstMioee  can  erer  release  a  i«r 
tional  creature  from  absolute  nomage  to  the  Creator.  The  law  of  God, 
therefore,  can  never  be  repealed.  Nor  can  its  sanctions,  or  the  thzeateiK 
ing  with  which  its  authority  is  enforced,  ever  be  mitigated.  For  to  mitk 
gate  a  sentence  implies,  that  it  was  too  severe, — ^that  in  eauitj  it  was  not 
proportioned  to  the  offence,  and  that  its  full  infliction  would  liave  been  an 
act  of  injustice.  But  all  the  punishments  for  breaking  the  law  havebeea 
appointed  b j  him  who  is  perfect  in  righteousness,— who  cannot  err  in  aaj 
matter,  consequently,  whose  works  and  dispensations  admit  of  no  improve* 
ment.  Towards  the  sinner,  therefore,  bent  upon  his  wicked  courses,  and 
heedless  of  the  voice  which  calls  him  to  repentance,  the  aspect  of  God  is 
truly  fearful.  It  is  one  of  stern,  inflexible,  justice.  He  comes  forth  firom 
the  pavilion  of  his  holiness,  arrayed  in  the  vestments  of  truth  and  eqaitj. 
His  attending  ans^ls  are  sent  forth  to  bring  the  evil  doer  to  judgment. 
No  craft  can  eluoe  their  search.  No  sophistry  pervert  the  sentence.  The 
law  is  precise,  both  as  to  the  crime  and  the  penalty.  Whatever  guilt  be 
proved  against  the  transgressor  must  be  followed  by  a  full  punishment. 

It  is  a  tearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

There  are  some  other  representations  of  the  Divine  character  in  the 
Bible,  which,  though  of  a  highly  figurative  kind,  and  belongmg  to  a  CQmr 
paratively  barbarous  and  revengefm  age,  nevertheless  bear  testimony  to 
the  sinners  danger,  in  such  a  firm,  clear,  and  positive  manner,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  pass  them  by.  Jehovah  declares  himself  to  be  a  jealous 
God.  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will  recompense,  saith  ihe 
Lord."  We  read  of  the  wrath  of  God,  of  his  akobr  and  furt.  Now 
though  we  ascribe  not  to  God  the  passions  of  indignation,  resentment,  Ac, 
whicn  evidently  are  the  attributes  of  creature  weakness,  and  must  be  in- 
compatible witn  Divine  perfection,  nevertheless,  we  must  attach  to  all  sacli 
representations  of  God's  character  a  consistent  meaning.  They  are  un- 
questionably used,  not  to  represent  the  motive  of  Divine  judgment,  but 
the  certainty  and  fearfulness  of  human  calamity,  when  God  should  eome 
to  punish  sinners  for  their  evil  deeds.  When  a  powerful  enemy  has  all 
his  might  aroused  by  the  passions  here  ascribed  to  God,  he  becomes  triily 
terrific.  Jealously  is  the  rage  of  a  man :  therefore,  he  will  not  spare  in 
the  day  of  vengeance."  There  is  no  room  for  hope.  In  the  fierceness  of 
displeasure,  and  the  violence  of  wrath,  mercy  is  forgotten.  Though  the 
judgments  of  God  spring  from  a  very  diffisrent  cause, — though  thej  are 
required,  by  truth  and  justice,  and  ever  controlled  or  regulated  by  eamtr 
and  goodness,  yet,  when  a  sinner  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God, 
hope  flees  and  mercy  for  ever  disappears.  Hence  the  danger  of  the  soul! 
The  anger  of  God  is  stirred  up.  His  righteous  displeasure  has  been  in- 
curred.  The  omens  of  coming  judgment  are  neither  few  nor  doubtful, 
and  the  severity  of  Divine  condemnation,  when  mercy  and  forbearanoe 
have  left  the  hardened  smner  in  the  hands  of  justice,  not  only  surpeaees 
all  power  of  description,  but,  as  involving  .infinite  and  terrific  woe,  is  al- 
together beyond  tlie  reach  of  thought  Yet  while  the  Scriptures  im- 
doubtedly  reveal  God  as  wearing  tlus  stem  aspect  towards  the  sinner, 
nevertheless,  let  him  but  regard  the  voice  of  merciful  invitation  addreswd 
-to  him  in  the  gospeI|  and  the  milder  attributes  of  compassion  and  Jove 
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Immediately  shed  their  bemen  and  cheerix^  radiance  upon  ius  heart  It 
is  npon  the  sinner  out  of  Christ  that  the  frown  of  justice  i^ts,  and  af 
the  sinner's  soul  in  this  perilous  destitution  is  the  whole  of  the  present 
isubject,  the  encouragement  of  the  gospel  must  for  the  present  stand  post* 
poned. 

Meanwhile  let  reflection  linger  a  few  moments  longer  on  this  themeu 
Here  is  a  man  whose  soul  is  exposed  to  all  this  danger  now,  IJis  memory, 
bj  a  brief  retrospect  of  by-e;one  life,  recalls  some  of  the  principal  scenes 
of  wickedness  in  which  ms  neart  has  revelled*  His  conscience  is  often 
opprest  by  the  acknowledged  guilt  of  a  sinful  life.  He  occasioi;i{d]T 
glances  a  thoufi^ht  towards  the  Omniscient  and  Holy  One,  and  apprehends 
that  one  day  the  vial  of  his  wrath  will  be  poured  out  upon  his  soul.  Tlie 
Bible  declares,  that  these  apprehensions  are  founded  in  truth, — ^that  every 
man  has  sinned, — ^and  all  snail  come  to  judgment.  It  asserts,  that  **the 
wrath  of  Grod  abideth  upon  him,"  who  is  unrenewed :  so  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  future  sentence  ne  has  to  dread,  as  one  that  is  already  declared. 
True,  a  da^  is  appointed  for  the  genertd  judgment  and  final  award;  but 
that  day  will  find  all  the  criminals  in  chains,  and  their  guilt  evident.  It 
will  be  a  day  for  the  holiness  of  God  to  be  vindicated  and  glorified,  in  the 
presence  of  assembled  worlds.  But  the  soul  dies  as  soon  as  it  sins.  Upon 
ti'ansgressing  the  law  it  immediately  comes  under  condemnation,  and  the 
wrath  of  God  abides  upon  it  henceforth. 

This  wrath  is  over  the  sinner  constantly,  in  the  mirthful  group,  in  the 
walks  of  business,  in  the  social  band,  by  ni^ht  and  by  day,  sleepiDgp  and 
waking,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  a  sense  differine'  indeed  from  the  design 
of  the  wordy  but  still  with  fearful  truth, — Behold  he  that  keepeth  thee, 
shall  neitherslumbernorsleep."  By  the  slender  threads  of  lifebe  is  suspended 
over  the  dark  abyss  of  ternfic  and  interminable  punishment.  The  time 
when  that  thread  must  be  broken  cannot  be  far  distant,— it  may  be 
very  near.  The  continuance  of  life  for  a  single  day  is  an  uncertamty, 
when  manifold  diseases  and  accidents  are  ever  hurrying  thousands  to  the 
mve.  Surrounded,  therefore,  by  the  plague  of  death  to  whose  ravages 
ne  must  soon,  and  may  the  next  hour,  fall  a  prey, — already  condemned 
and  foDowed  closely  tnrough  every  turn  of  life  by  the  avenging  angel,— 
would  the  sinner  find  the  house  of  refuge,  he  has  not  an  hour  to  lose. 

Not  only  is  the  danger  present,  it  is  hourly  increasing.  The  sinner^s 
back  is  turned  npon  heaven,  and  every  step  is  an  advance  in  the  direction 
of  hell.  His  course  his  downward,  and  his  progress  from  time  to  time 
becomes  more  determined  and  precipitous.  The  commission  of  am 
estranges  the  affections  from  God,  and  hardens  the  heart  against  the  per- 
suasive motive  of  religion.  The  conscience  that  once,  magnet  like,  was 
sensitive  of  the  least  deviation  from  virtue,  by  a  life  of  continued  sin, 
loses  nearly  all  its  vitality  and  power.  The  cravings  of  carnal  appetite, . 
instead  of  being  satiated  by  long  indulgence,  become  still  more  clamorous 
md  ungovernable.  Worlcuy  connexions  and  acquaintances  multiply  from 
time  to  time,  and  each  one  is  as  a  new  cord  drawing  the  soul  to  destruc- 
ion.  Thus  the  soul  becomes  hourly  more  entanded  in  the  meshes  of  sin, 
less  sensible  to  its  danger,  and  less  disposed  to  call  upon  God. 

The  danger,  thus  faindy  depicted,  is  the  real  condition  of  thousands 
ind  millions  at  men  and  women  living  on  the  fiEice  of  this  earth,  gay  as 
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dui  flowon  tit  wpiShgf  tluMiftliflttB  n  tho  tnxttflrilT«  oTi  if  tihonglitMy  ooo^ 
MtMd  onl^  about  tne  perisSing  things  of  time.  W  ho  ooold  imagine,  tha) 
tational  bemgs,  born  for  etemitj,  warned  of  their  danger,  oonseioos  them* 
eeWes  of  nimiin^  the  nsk,  not  only  of  losing  perfect  and  eternal  hapfmiesL 
bat  also  of  sinking  down  into  merited  disgrace  and  miserj,  wonld  raeoi 
their  few  and  uncertain  days  in  anything  and  everything,  no  matter  nov 
foolish  and  unsatisfectory,  rather  than  (tevote  them  to  pons  thought  and 
koly  endeavour.  Children  might,  on  some  luckless  morning,  stroU  to  tlis 
eeo-shore,  and  amuse  themselves  for  hours  in  gathering  shells  and  baild- 
in^  little  grottos,  till  the  tide  rushed  wit^  all  its  Jury  and  engulphed  then 
hi  Its  waves,— and  the  event  awakened  no  astonishment,  though  much  stn^ 
tow :  but  where  thousands  of  persons,  who  have  come  to  years  of  mata- 
lity  and  ^reflection,  who  know  the  pem  which  threatens  them,  stubbomlj 
persists  in  wasting  their  time  ana  abusing  their  privIleffes*-racldesslT 
postponing  all  religious  inquiry  and  effort  to  some  future  mj.  A  msrrd 
of  insensioility  does  indeed  embody  itself  in  human  conduct,  at  which 
reason  mi^  well  shudder.  How  can  it  be  that  men  and  women,  who  look 
with  diny  brain  over  some  precipice  or  parape^  and  shrink  away  from  t 
barely  possible  jeopardy,  can  nevertheless  waUc  heedless  on  the  veiy  brink 
of  eternal  perdition  and  scarcely  can  be  persuaded  to  stop  and  inquire  hov 
many  more  steps  on  firm  ground  they  may  be  able  to  take? 

now  can  it  be,  it  may  tarther  be  asked,  that  persons  straining  eveiy 
serve  to  ward-off  poverty  and  keep  themselves  out  of  prison,  or  a  work- 
house, labouring  long  and  hard  to  realize  souie  of  the  comforts  and  ho- 
nours of  this  life,  nevertheless,  seem,  in  their  thou^htiessne&s  aboat  the 
future,  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  prison  of  hell,  and  insensible  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  fifoodly  possessions  in  heaven  f  Oh !  ye  careless  ona ! 
be  admonished.  What  will  it  avail  you  in  the  hour  of  death  to  hare 
lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth, — to  have  been  ''clothed  in  purple  and 
scarlet,''  and  to  have ''  fared  sumptuously  every  day,'*  if  tiie  sunset  of  the 
present  life  is  to  end  your  days,  and  all  beyond  is  to  be  one  black,  eteraal 
night  of  wretchedness  r  Wbat  is  the  joy  of  earth  if  succeeded  by  the 
horror  of  despair?  What  are  the  hononn  of  this  ephemeral  exmtene^if 
they  must  be  followed  by  rejection  of  Ood  and  eteinal  exclusion  from 
h^ven?  Think,  oh  think,  that  evenr  thing  precious  h  now  at  stab! 
You  are  riskmff  eternal  bliss  for  a  aay  or  two  of  carnal  gratification. 
Before  it  is  too  late,  look  calmly  at  your  danger.  Have  the  manlfnewfir 
once  to  retire  from  the  bustie  or  the  world,  to  divest  jovnr  thoughts  of  aO 
deference  for  custom,  and  to  sit  down  in  solemn  communion  witii  your 
own  heart  Have  the  manliness,  in  spite  of  a  scoffing  world,  to  dm  to 
believe  the  BfUe.  and  to  tremble  under  the  apbraidings  of  a  gpihy  con- 
science.  Have  the  courage  to  count  the'cost  or  that  insane  hostility  whidi 
yon  are  carrying  on  against  the  God  in  whose  hand  your  breath  is  and 
whose  are  all  your  ways.**  Ask  yourselves,  is  it  wise  to  disregard  the 
words  of  the  Almighty,  to  provoke  his  righteous  judgments,  uid,  as  it 
were,  to  court  his  awful  condemnation.  Tet  this,  ye  careless  ones,  in  the 
wantonness  of  your  mnih,  or  the  folly  of  idle  fashion,  or  the  vice  of  aeD« 
suality,  ye  are  doing.  Nor  are  your  days  so  blissful  in  fect^  as,  in  the 
visions  of  futurity,  your  ardent  thirst  for  joy  made  t3iem  appear.  Anzi- 
eTf,  fietfUneafl^  sonow,  and  tears,  and  many  days  of  utter  yanityi^  toi^ 
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are  appointed  to  man.  All  these  troubles  should^  by  demonstrating  Hie 
real  porerty  of  the  earth,  teach  your  thoughts  to  soar  in  quest  of  purer 
blu».  Yet,  das,  these  rery  things  often  make  men  lean  to  the  world  with 
stronger  desire,  and  throw  themselves  with  more  intensity  of  devotion  into 
its  arms.  Poor  deluded  creatures !  So  does  Satan  deceive  you,  and  chain 
^our  souls  in  the  hardest  bonda&e,  and  so  unless  a  great  revolution  speed- 
ily take  place  in  your  hearts  ana  characters  jou  must  be  lost  for  everi. 


TRB  BIBLE. 

Wbat  ii  the  vorld  ?— A  wildiring  mtae, 
WhM  Sin  hftth  tnek'd  ten  thmiaaad  wsyi^ 

-  Her  victims  to  enmre; 
An  broad,  and  windiiigy  and  ailope, 
All  tempting  with  perfidious  hope, 
All  ending  in  despair. 

MUlions  of  pUgrims  throng  those  roadi, 
Bearing  their  baubles,  or  their  loads, 
Pown  to  eternal  ni^t : 
On€  humble  patlv  that  nevar  hands, 
Karrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  ascends 
datknsto  into  Ui^t. 

Is  tfaife  a  Qulde  to  show  that  path  ? 
.  The  Bible:— He  alone,  who  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray : 
Tet  he  who  hath,  and  will  not  give 
That  heavenly  Guide  to  ^  that  live. 
Himself  shtfl  l<jse  the  way. 

HoirTaoKsiiT. 
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TEE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATTJEB. 


Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual,  Immortal,  and  JResponriNe,  wiU  ht 
the  most  frequent  topic  of  this  departmmt:  though  sometimes  ws 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


ON  SOIK.  OE  THIl  WIUTINflS.  fiF,  01^^ 
GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver  (Goldsmith  has  achieved  ikme  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  mt 
He  has  for  his  readers  both  the  young  and  the  old«  The  grave  and  the 
gaj,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate^  all  find  something  !n  his  pages  saited 
to  their  varied  tastes  and  requirements.  The  names  of  manj  learned 
men  might  be  mentioned  'who  have  given ,  expression^  in  their  writ- 
ings or  recorded  conversations^  td  the  pleasure  which  his  works  hire 
yielded  them.  Nor  them  alone :  there  are  few  persons  at  all  acquainted 
with  our  national  literature,  who  are  not  ready  to  bear  witness  to  their 
charms;  who  would  not  gladly  confess  how  great  has  been  tiie  measure  of 
delight  they  have  occasioned  them ;  or,  who  can  deny  how  entirely  thej 
were  led  captive  by  them  on  a  first  perusal ;  how  a^ain  and  again  recoane 
has  been  had  to  their  pa^s ;  and  how  on  each  fresn  perusal,  their  love  for 
the  man  has  increased  with  their  admiration  of  the  author.  One  cause  of 
Goldsmith's  universal  popularity  is  his  entire  truthfulness  to  nature.  All 
his  pictures — and  they  are  not  a  few — are  fSuthiul  living  transcripti 
of  originals.  Another  cause  is,  as  one  of  his  bio^phers  obsOTres,  W 
cause  few  have  so  eminently  possessed  the  ma^c  gift  of  identifying 
themselves  with  their  writings.  We  read  Goldsmith's  character  in  eveiy 
page  he  has  written ;  and  grow  into  ^miliar  intimacy  with  him  as  we 
read." 

Our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  notice  only  a  portion  of  Ui 
works:— "The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefidd;" 
"The  Traveller/'  and  "The  Deserted  Village;"  with  a  few  passing  w 
marks  on  his  comedies.  His  essays,  compilations^  and  biographers  we 
shall  not  refer  too. 

His  "  Chinese  Letters,"  which  were  subsequently  modified  into  The 
Citizen  of  the  World/'  first  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  called  The  Pubfk 
Ledger,  and  were  commenced  m  1760.  In  the  whole  there  are  one  hua- 
dred  and  twenty-three  letters,  niost  of  which  are  pretendedly  writlea  hf 
a  Chinese  Philosoflier,  ond  Lkti  Chi  Altangi,  who  is  r^nreseated  to  hats 


0fW»me  the  prejadioes  of  his  coantrTmeny  and  Tinted  the  land  of  baN 
Imriani^  so  that  oj^  experience  he  might  ''get  wisdom,"  In  this  assumed' 
6haracter,  Goldsmith  remarks  pleasantly  and  not  unfrequently  with  pointed 
fbroe  on  the  follies,  foibles,  and  characteristic  traits  of  the  English  people  ; 
ind  whimsically  enough  holds  them  up  for  ridicule,  contempt,  and  amend' 
ttient. 

Amongst  other  thmgs  he  points  out  the  silliness  of  many  customs 
which  were  greatly  in  Togue  in  his  day ;  some  of  which  are  equally  so  in 
6iir8^-» 

^  To  appear  wise,"  says  he,  '.'nothing  more  is  reauisite  here  than  for  a 
flian  to  borrow  hair  from  the  heads  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  clap  it  like 
d  brush  on  his  own."  There  are  others,  who  "haTe  their  hair  cut  close 
to  the  crown;  and  then  with  a  composition  of  meal  and  hog's  lard  coTers 
ihe  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  whe- 
ther the  patient  wears  a  cap  or  a  plaster;  but  to  make  the  picture  tnore 
perfectly  striking,  conceive  the  tail  of  some  beast — a  greyhound's  tail  or  a 
pig^s  for  instance — appended  to  the  back  of  his  head,  reaching  down  to  that 
place  where  tails  in  other  animals  usually  begin."  Thus  equipped,  "  the 
fine  gentleman"  "is  Qualified  to  make  love,  and  hopes  for  success  more 
from  the  powder  on  tne  outside  of  his  head  than  tibe  sentiments  within. 

"  Tet  when  I  consider,"  he  continues, "  what  sort  of  a  creature  the  '&ie 
lady'  is,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  pay  his  addresses,  it  is  not  strange  to 
find  him  thus  equipped  in  order  to  please.  She  is  herself  every  whit  as 
ibnd  of  powder  and  tails  and  hog^s  lard  as  he." 

Indeed  the  ladies  are  represented  as  being  so  peculiar  in  their  tastes, 
that  "  they  like  to  have  the  face  of  various  colours  as  among  the  Tartars 
of  Koreki,  frequently  sticking  on  with  spittle  little  black  patches  on  every 
part  of  it  except  the  tip  of  the  nose."  Of  one  of  these  faces  he  promises 
to  send  his  friend  a  map  as  soon  as  he  has  prepared  one. 

The  fashion  of  having  strangely-incongruous  signs  to  our  taverns  and 
public-houses  is  thus  rimculed 

"The  houses  borrow  very  few  ornaments  from  architecture;  their  chief 
decoratioti  seems  to  be  a  paltry  piece  of  painting,  hung  out  at  their  doors 
or  windows, — at  once  a  proof  or  their  indigence  and  vanity :  their  vanity 
in  each  having  one  of  those  pictures  exposed  to  public  view;  and  theur 
indigence  in  oeing  unable  to  fi;et  them  better  pamted.  In  this  respect 
tlie  rancy  of  their  painters  is  ^so  depIora])le.  Gould  you  believe  it  f  I 
have  seen  five  black  lions  and  three  blue  boars  in  less  than  the  circuit  of 
half-a-mile ;  and  yet  you  know  that  animals  of  these  colours  are  no  where 
to  be  met  with  except  in  the  wild  imaginations  of  Europe." 

The  subjects  upon  which  his  wit  and  humour,  his  gentle  yet  telling  sa* 
tire  are  exercised,  are  many  and  various.  Our  innumerable  laws  and  the 
ijitricasies  and  long-windedness  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  are  not  for* 
gotten:-^ 

The  laws  of  England^"  he  comparda  "to  l2ie  books  of  the  Sybils ;  they 
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MTO  hdd  ia  rreat  reneratloii^  but  seldom  read>  or  addomar  ,iwd6BvfaMd: 
eVen  tbose  who  pretend  to  be  their  go^dians  disimte  the  meaning  of  manf 
of  them,  and  confess  their  ignorance  of  others.**  And  agaie,  to  eai* 
l^anrass  justice  bj  a  multiplioitj  of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  too  fte$t  a 
donfidenoe  in  our  judges,  are  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  legi^tive  wis- 
dom has  even  spat :  in  one  case  the  client  resembles  the  Emperor,  whoii 
aaid  to  have  been  suffocated  by  the  bed-clothes  whieh  were  only  deseed 
to  keep  him  warm;  in  the  other,  to  that  town  which  let  the  enemy  taka 
possession  of  its  walls,  in  order  to  show  the  world  bow  little  they  do* 
pended  upon  ought  but  courage/* 

llie  fondnessuof  the  Ei^Esh  to  witness  sights,  espeeiaUr  when  monstei 
fbrmed  the  stople  of  the  exhibition.  The  abuse  of  the  Church  patronage 
system,  by  means  of  which  ^'clergymen  are  appointed  to  preside  over 
temples  they  never  visit ;  and  while  they  receive  all  the  mone^r  are  con- 
tent with  letting  others  do  all  the  work.  The  custom  of  writmg  landa^ 
tofy  epitafi^,  which  in  the  graveyard  represent  all  men  as  equally  remaik- 
ible  for  being  the  most  sincere  Christians,  the  most  benevolent  nei^boon, 
and  the  honestest  men  of  their  time.*'  The  peculiaritiea  of  ^English 
election,  ^'in  which  ea^mg  makes  so  grand  an  iagredirat'*  These  with 
many  others  are  topics  discussed  in  ^'The  Citizen  of  the  World.** 

Of  all  Gbldsmith's  works,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  has  attained  the 
widest  and  most  oiduring  popularity.  It  is  our  first  genuine  novel  of 
domestic  life.  In  its  portrayal  of  those  pure  and  hallowed  feelings  whidi 
have  an  abiding  place  round  the  home  of  a  truly  Christian  man,  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  instrument  of  much  good.  It  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  lire  and  trials  of  one,  who  united  in  himself  the  three  j;reatest 
characters  upon  earth," — "  the  priest,  the  husbandman,  and  the  father  of 
a  family."  He  is  introduced  to  us  as  possessed  of  affluence  and  rural 
ease ;  surrounded  by  a  loving  wife  and  children,  the  acquaintanceship  of 
kind  neighbours,  and  all  else  that  can  render  happy  man  s  life  herebeiow. 
Suddenly  his  riches  are  lost;  and  he  and  his  family  are  reduced  to  com- 
parative poverty.  Yet  he  does  not  repine.  He  seeks  in  humbler  droom- 
stences  that  peace  with  which  all  may  be  made  happy.  He  is  tried  with 
a  multitude  of  trials,  quickly  succeeding  eaoh  other,  like  as  in  the  oUen 
day,  Job  was  tried.  His  daughter  is  stolen  from  him ;  his  house  is  con* 
sumed  by  fire;  he  is  reduced  to  be^fgary  and  unjustly  sent  to  goal ;  and 
yet  never  is  a  murmur  heard  arismg  from  his  lips:  but  even  cheerful 
himself  in  the  belief  that  all  is  for  the  very  best," — and  that  diere  is  no 
situation,  however  wretohed,  but  has  some  sort  of  comfort  attending  it;— 
he  tried  to  make  others  cheerful  too:  an  attempt  in  which|  as  the  readers 
of  his  story  know,  he  was  thoroughly  successfuL 

We  read  the  account  of  his  tri^s  again  and  again,  and  ''bless  the  me- 
mory of  an  author  who  contrives  so  even  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature."^ 
Each  fresh  perusal  makes  us  happier  and  more  chariteble.  The  chord  of 
human  sympathy,  which  runs  tnroughout  the  book,  from  the  first  chapter 
to  the  last,  is  continued  in  our  bri^ast  and  seems  to  influence  our  entire 
liature.  An  inexpressible  something  which  has  found  its  way  to  oar  heaits 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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lutf  fbitffied  us  against  the  trials  and  the  troubles  of  the  day.  We  hare 
learned  the  lesson  of  patience^  hope,  and  resi&iiation ;  and  have  gained 
determination  to  '\  practice  what  we  know."  We  do  not  stay,  as  we  read, 
to  notice  the  plot  of  the  story, — ^which  in  many  parts  is  unlikely  and  un- 
jmt »wo  are  imselled  o&wanls  by  an  unseen  power,  as  though  the  result 
had  some  personal  interest  for  us.  And  when  we  have  at  last  read  the 
concluding  sentence,  how  much  have  we  learned  and  gained !  We  have 
seen  the  patient  suffering  of  this  good  vicar  ^  have  watched  him  as  heavily 
burdened  widi  trials,  he  |)racticea  unmurmerine  resignation ;  and  found 
Uie  secret  of  it  all  to  be  nis  tinist  in  Qod.  We  nave  teamed,  tliat  thoufi;h 
his  life  has  been  darkened  by  sorrow,  the  shadow  was  occasioned  by  Uie 
son  of  happiness  which  eventually  shed  its  light  across  his  path,  and 
warmed  the  most  distant  recesses  of  his  inward  self ; — and  the  story  has 
taught  us,  that  there  is  good  to  be  done  in  every  position — even  the  hum- 
blest; that  in  no  situation  of  life  ought  we  to  repine, — for  whatever  it  is, 
we  may  make  it  subservient  to  our  being,  men — men  in  the  truest  and 
higfaeet  sense ;  that  each  has  a  work  to  do" — ^little  it  may  be,  but  yet  a 
work;  and  that,  in  the  providential  arrangement  of  things,  though  the 
wicked  may  Beem  to  prevail,  that  the  righteous  have  the  real,  the  endur- 
ing victoiy.  It  teaches  us  not  to  rail  against  the  weaknesses  and  foibles 
of  our  broken  worm,  bat  to  look  on  them  with  the  eye  of  pity; — it  would 
not,  however,  let  any  thinp;  hurtful  remain  unmended.  Tue  bad  it  would 
have  good,  and  the  good  better. 

Goldsmith  saw  many  evils,  whose  roots  had  sunk  deep  below  the  sur- 
face of  our  social  system.  One  of  these  was  the  penal  laws.  They  were 
to  him  a  matter  of  fi*equent  and  earnest  consideration.  He  saw  in  them 
one  of  the  curses  of  humanity.  The  principle  of  love  was  in  them  no 
where  to  be  found.  They  were  throughout  blackened  by  the  direst  re- 
venge.   But  he  would  have 

«      ■      meroj  iea«on  jnstioe.'' 

He  would  not  punish  to  gratify  a  passion  but  to  reform.  In  the  '^Yicar  of 
Wakefield"  he  gives,  in  a  picture  of  the  prison,  as  it  was  and  as  it  might 
be.  And  he  indicates  a  plan — which  having  since  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  experience — ^he  has  not  been  lound  wanting,  whereby  the 
change  might  be  produced. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  the  Vicar  is  thrown  into  goal  by  his  rascally 
landlord.  While  there  he  is  horrified  by  the  lewdness  and  brutality  of  its 
inmates.  He  went  back  into  his  cell  and  pondered  ^'  upon  the  strange  in^ 
fatuation  of  wretches,  who,  finding  all  manxind  in  open  arms  against  them^ 
were  labouring  to  make  themselves  a  future  and  tremendous  enemy 
ahso."» 

Their  insensibility  excited  his  highest  compassion.  It  anpeared  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  him  to  attempt  their  reclamation.  He  resolved,  therefore^ 
once  more  to  return  to  them,  and  in  spite  of  their  contempt,  to  ^ve  his 
advice  and  conquer  them  by  perseverance.  At  first  he  meets  with  ridi- 
cule }  but,  nothing  daunted  he  holds  on  his  way,  upheld  by  the  considered 

*  Tide  ehapi.  zxvi«  asd  xxtU. 
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tioa  tbftt  he  was  doing  good;''  and  the  sueoess  of  hia  dengn  waa  da  ! 

reward  ^  for  some  i 


In  less  than  six  days/'  he  says, some  were  penitent  and  all  attsi* 
tire."  But  he  did  not  stay  here^  obsenring,  that  some  of  them  for  amase- 
ment  made  wooden  tobacco  stoppers,  he  ''took  the  hint  of  settinfi^  such m 
ohooseto  work,at  cutting  pegs  for  tolmcconistsand  shoemakera/'wnichweK 
afterwards  sold ;  ''so  that  each  earned  a  something  every  day— a  ttfe 
indeed,  but  suflBcient  to  maintain  him."  Fines  were  "instituted  for  tba 
punishment  of  immorality  and  rewards  for  peculiar  industry;''  and  "tkni 
m  less  than  a  fortnight/^  he  says,  "  I  had  formed  them  mto  aometliiif 
social  and  humane."  He  concludes  with  the  following  extract,  with  toa 
sentiments  of  which  we  most  cordially  join.  | 

^'  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  power,  instead  of  contiivine  new  laws  io 
punish  vice ;  instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of  society  tul  a  con?uUai 
come  to  burst  them ;  instead  of  cutting'  away  wretches  as  usdess,  befon 
we  have  tried  their  utility ;  instead  of  converting  correction  into  reng^ 
ance ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  tried  the  restrictive  arts  of  gorenh 
ment,  and  made  law  the  protector,  but  not  tyrant,  of  the  people.  We 
should  then  find  that  creatures  whose  souls  are  held  as  dross,  only  wasted 
the  hand  of  a  refiner :  we  should  then  find  creatures,  now  stuck  up  Ar 
long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should  feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  prot 

Eerly  treated,  serve  to  sinew  the  state  in  times  of  danger ;  that  as  toar 
ices  are  like  ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  minda  are  so  base  ti 
that  perseverance  cannot  amend;  that  a  man  may  see  his  last  crime  with* 
out  dying  for  it^  and  that  very  little  blood  will  serve  to  cefl»ent  onr  ae* 
eurity." 


—  "  who  eamft  to  aeoff  remained  to  pray/' 


(To  be  Continued.) 


CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

Pboyb  all  THiNas ;  holp  past  that  which  18  aoop/'  1  Thesa,  v.  12. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OP  CREEDS;  or,  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP 
PIXED  PRINCIPLES  OP  RELIGIOUS  BELIEP. 

I.  Thb  position  of  having  no  fixed  and  definite  opinions. 

In  the  great  conflict  of  opinion,  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
eommenoing  enlightenment  and  general  enquiry :  it  is  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  have  some  fixed  principles  and  steady  lights  to  guide  us  in  our 
progress.  Indeed,  thbre  can  be  no  adyancbment,  if  NOTHiNa  be 
FIXED ;  for  if  we  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  the  two  places  at  least 
must  be  stationary.  Therefore,  we  want  landmarks  of  abidmg  princinles, 
that  we  may  not  travel  after  a  country  that  flees  before  us ;  nor  seelc  to 
ran  away  from  our  shadow  which  moves  alone;  with  us.  Nor  must  we 
go  round  and  round,  travel  without  going  mucn  further,  like  a  horse  in  a 
mill,  or  a  squirrel  in  a  cage, — ^which  is  very  active,  nimble,  and  clever, 
eoes  very  mat,  but  does  not  get  along — a  tair  emblem  of  those  "  ever 
learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." — ^2  Tim. 
iii.  70  They  find  no  resting  place ;  and  lay  down  no  fixed  rood,  out  are 
like  Indians  travelling  through  a  forest,  gomg  in  and  out,  and  covering 
their  trail  with  fallen  leaves. 

We  must  seek  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  and  press  along  the  road 
which  the  builder  of  that  great  city  hath  mapped  out  tor  earnest  emigrants 
after  the  lasting  home  of  truth. 

It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  sealed  at  the  cross, 
the  stake,  and  the  scafibld, — that  no  man  is  rbsponsible  to  man 
Jbr  his  belief:  it  is  an  equally  fixed  princi{)le,  vindicated  by  the  inevitable 
circumstance  of  human  condition :  ^wherein  our  views,  wnioh  g^uide  our 
actions  and  business  enterprize,  oring  their  appropriate  consequences;) 
and  fixed  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of  Christianity,  (wherein  truth  saves, 
and  error  destroys  us,  like  a  right  or  a  wrong  road)— that  man  is  bb- 
8FOKSIBLB  TO  OoD  FOB  HIS  BELIEF.  Jf  tkis  werenot  the  case,  truth 
and  error  nnmld  be  matters  of  indifference:  but  we  find,  that  a  false 
principle  in  trade,  unsound  speculation,  or  other  mistakes,  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  distress :  that  false  methods  of  poUtics,  or  unsound  principles 
of  political  economy,  degrade,  injure,  and  embarrass  a  nation ;  that  un- 
necessary and  lavish  expenditure,  on  foolish  offices  and  imquitous  wars^ 
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imprisonB  a  people  in  the  goal  of  national  debt,  and  cripples  the  ener^ 
of  industry  lor  many  ages :  those  false  notions  of  pleasore,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing life,  together  with  lax  principles  of  morality,  ruin  constitations  and 
squander  estates. 

And  why  all  this  J  Because  men  start  an  wrong  principles;  becaute 
they  have  false  political,  economidtd,  commercial^  or  sanitary  creeds. 
And  how  are  these  evils  sought  to  be  averted  ?  By  creating  a  new  pnblie 
and  private  opinion;  by  advoc^ng  the  ^e  doctrine  on  these  subjects^ 
by  laying  down  a  sanitary  or^,  wholesome  doctrine,  which  points 
oat  the  sources  and  liabilities  to  visitations^  together  with  the  remedj : 
wUoh  begins  first  in  the  mind,  by  a  new  conviction,  and  then  appears  m 
the  circumstances,  by  a  new  condition. 

Thus  it  is,  that  faith  is  ever  the  worker  ;  nothing  is  done  with- 
out heartiness,  based  on  instruction faith  which  wobkkth  hj 
love."  Now,  if  it  be  so  in  all  other  thingi^ — m  our  temporal  eoncm^*^ 
we  may  from  this  alone,  (independently  of  direct  authority  from  revda- 
tion,)  mirly  conclude,  that  we  are  e(][uaJly  responsible  m  oujT  spiritual  con- 
cems :  for  if  our  material  constitution  and  earthly  well-being,  depend  in 
the  main  upon  our  mental  state,— on  a  right  or  a  wrong  creed  or  eonvie- 
tion ;  on  true  or  frJse  beliefi ;  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  tJnt  our 
spiritual  estate  is  closely  dependent  on  our  spiritual  principies;  ia  etker 
words,  on  our  religions  creed. 

And  since  a  wavering  method  in  trade,  a  changeable  oome  of  politSofl^ 
an  unsettied  line  of  foreign  commercial  policy,  starting  in  a  new  dbsImbb 
every  year,  changing  our  business  premises  every  quarter,->4inoe  tins  ii 
the  tatifdity  of  the  rolling  stone  which  ffathers  no  moss ;  (this  is  the  voioe 
of  nature ;)  we  conclude  that  it  is  equally  true  of  our  spiritaal  and  intai- 
Itetual  character — '^unstable  as  mater,  he  shall  not  exm^  and  a  doubto- 
minded" — a  half  settled,  changeable  man — who  has  no  fixed  iaitii,  ^e 
unstable  in  all  his  ways."  His  course  depends  on  the  way  tiie  wumi  sitB : 
but  they  who  have  roots,  lay  firm  hold  on  the  grounds  of  oonfidenoe,  tad 
grow  strong  and  stable  from  the  storms  overh^. 

We  are  not  from  this  to  conclude,  that  men  should  never  change;  but 
that  they  should  look  to  their  foundations,  and  if  on  the  rock,  abide  thm; 
if  on  the  sand,  dig  deen,  and  rest  the  house  on  the  solid  basis  bamtft 
This  may  be  preceded  b^  doubt  9a 9k  transkicn state;  a  donbtmoreaffiM^ 
however,  to  anxious  inquiry,  than  to  a  settied  indefiniteness. 

And  whilst  some  boast  of  their  freedom  from  all  benefit  by  the  dis6o> 
varies  and  knowledge  of  others;  (yet  it  may  be  have  noithmgof  tiwff 
own,  for  all  good  is  partly  horromd,  and  there  is  notiiing  new  under  the 
sun ;)  while  such  declare  they  are  in  bondage  to  one,  that  by  tiiis  ^ew  of 
freedom,  others  may  be  in  bondage  to  them ;  it  is  necessary  that  otben^ 
from  careful  enquiry,  reading,  thought,  and  truthfulness,  should  seA  to 
win  the  attention  ot  a  few  earnest  tninkers,  and  help  to  equip  them  for 
their  destined  enterprise  of  enlightening  and  mlinfip  ms  massfta. 

There  was  a  glorious  principle,  expressed  incidentally  by  a  dUiOMSl 
witness,  in  the  tnal  of  the  Mannings,  ^^InnU  tell  the  truth,  it  Will  oo 
THE  farthest."  It  is  of  the  nature  of  error  to  have  a  quick  growth, 
and  it  often  makes  a  shew,  but  it  is  contemporary  of  a  few  ag«e  odIt, 
inothet  lie  takes  its  place truth  lastsr,— tiie  coutemportay  «f  aO  ages: 
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it  like  Elij^  wait  still  the  time  of  the  eremng  sacrifice— till  the  WQrU 
comes  round  it 

It  is  o«r  duty  to  seek  and  welcome  this  truth ;  to  entertain  it,  9s  a  deep 
mental  conviction,  that  it  may  ffrow  into  a  living  and  permanent  mord 
vrinoiple.  That  we  majrbe  enabled  to  do  so,  60a  has  given  us  the  Bible; 
Dy  this  the  Father  of  I^c^bts  shines  upon  us. 

We  are  here  provided  with  the  utterances,  sources,  and  evidences  of 
truth  'f  and  are,  tnerefore,  so  much  the  more  bound  to  examine  and  listen 
that  we  may  arrive  at  definite  principles. 

The  simple,  open,  and  earnest  mina,  is,  in  general,  sufficient  to  learn  this 
lesson :  but  seeing  that  from  the  multiplicity  of  views,  the  sophistication 
of  the  gospel,  by  human  subtelities  and  passions,  die  utterances  have  become 
in  some  cases  confused  and  indistinct  :'--a  great  difficulty  may  arise :  and 
this  is  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  clamours  of  necessity,  the 
fir^t  demands  of  business,  and  the  force  of  inferior  passions,  have  so* 
phutieated  our  minds  also ;  and  rendered  them  both  less  disposed  and 
less  competent  to  decide  on  these  matters. 

There  is,  however,  an  advantage  to  set  off  against  this,  which  can  best 
be  explained  by  an  illustration.  In  the  complicated  state  of  civilized  life, 
no  man  can  supply  his  own  wants,  but  must  be  content  to  apply  himself  in 
Go*operation  with  others,  to  supply  some  single  want  of  his  feilowmen. 
and  m  return  for  this,  they  supply  his  many  necessities.  But  being  bred 
to  one  business,  he  is  no  great  judge  of  another :  and,  therefore,  by  trial 
and  comparison,  by  visiting  the  dmerent  expositions  of  manufactures," 
he  acquires  sufficient  insight  for  practical  guidance.  He  would  not  thiidc 
both  of  making  his  own  oooks  and  building  his  own  house :  he  looks  to 
others,  by  the  Jught  of  judgment  and  expenence;  and  so  in  the  usual  way 
is  comfortably  providea  for.  Now  it  is  the  same  in  religion:  the  mer- 
chant, trading,  and  working  man,  has  the  advantage  o(  a  spiritual  and 
intellectual  fauury,  from  the  efforts  of  those  not  immersed  in  business,  but 
given  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine." 

And  here  they  many  lay  aside  that  hardness  of  mind,  and  worldlineas 
of  spirit,  which  trade  engenders,  to  enjoy  a  luxury,  of  which  tliey  may 
judgey  by  the  same  trial  and  comparisony  <u  they  judae  of  other  thinys 
out  of  their  immediate  line.  They  must  seek  a  workman  who  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,"  because  he  rigntly   divides  the  word  of  tmth." 

And  this  workman,  must  not  be  one  who  comes  down  to  us,  who  has 
the  shop  and  the  world  about  him,  and  descends  to  please ;  but  who  re- 
freshes our  spirit,  by  taking  us  into  a  higher  region,  and  sending  us  back 
to  the  duties  of  life,  with  principles  that  shall  adorn  life,— ''a  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even"  our  rainvigorated ''faith."  To  accomplish 
this  grand  object,  we  want  not  teachers,  who  only  increases  our  own 
flig^htinefls  of  thought,  and  levity  of  will,  but  who  have  the  profundity 
which  conviction  alone  gives ;  the  sincerity  of  a  believer,  the  patience  and 
investigation  of  a  lover  of  truth,  the  honesty  of  one  who  will  neither 
flatter  us  by  falsehood,  delude  us  by  smooth  words,  nor  seek  ^lory  by  a 
rudeness  in  stating  our  faults  so  as  to  lead  us  rather  to  admire  his  boldness 
than  to  be  ashamyed  of  our  sins. 

There  is  a  fidse  indq)endence,  as  well  as  a  false  liberality  in  the  world  i 
an  independence  4!yer  boasting  itself,  that  is  not  quite  sftdsSSed,  a^d  wanti 
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people  to  admirQ  it  They  who  are  independent^  are  too  mneh  ao^  to  taft 
largely  about  it,  and  shew  their  freedom,  by  honestly  advocating  die  plaia 
truths  of  which  they  are  conTinced,— ''whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear." 

;  III  reference  to  religious  doctrines,  there  are  thred  positions  taken  hf 
existing  parties 

I.  IixMViviTESW,  no  settled Jbith. 

II.  YKRBALLr  EXPRESSED  CREEDS. 

'  III.  LiYtNa  TRT7THS,  nttsred  in  the  language  of  eonvietum;  and 
judged  of  by  the  livinq  conscience. 

We  shall  notice  these  three  in  order. 

I.  First,  the  position  of  indbfiniteness,  no  settled  faith.  Therft 
is  a  shew  of  liberality  in  this  position,  which  is  only  a  cloak  for  poliey : 
since  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  gather  followers  from  the  loose  noating 
capitd  of  oil  denominations,  and  the  large  no  denomination,  than  to  fix 
men  in  earnest  and  definite  principles :  though  it  cannot  last,  being  a  mere 
matter  of  personality,  which  dies  with  the  person,  or  forms  only  a  sand 
bank,  till  a  strong  wind  blow  it  all  away.  It  is  the  philoeophr  and  de- 
fence of  this  position,  we  propose  now  to  examine.  It  issupposea,  that  the 
toacher,  is  out  in  search  of  opinions,  and  bringB  home  what  he  happens  to 
fall  in  with :  but  this  hunting  for  Tension,  reouires  great  faitii  in  the 
searcher, — since  he  is  not  to  ''stir  up  the  mind  oy  way  of  remembrance," 
of  what  is  "  most  surely  believed"  amongst  his  K)llowers ;  but  to  exhibit 
the  rovings  of  an  unsettled  mind  \ — ^the  crude  guesses  of  a  teadier,  who 
has  not  yet  learned ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  master,  when  he  should  be  at 
school.  There  is  one  topic,  however,  on  which  all  such  are  agreed,  mmAy^ 
that  they  are  the  people  and  wisdom  will  die  with  them.  Henoe  wkuft 
there  is  no  danger  of  ofiendin^  any  of  their  prejudices,  (since  by  hrp^K 
thesis,  they  have  no  principles,;  the  coast  is  quite  clear  for  settii^  mwn 


those  who  have  any ;  as  beinc;  merely  "  the  sects,"  who  are  weak  (  ^_ 

to  have  a  conscience,  and  sticxle  for  doctrines :  hence  the  sentimental  crj 
of  sceptical  horror,  set  np  by  a  Professor  Newman  and  Co., — ^"oh,  dogm ! 
dogma  I "  like  the  idle  garaener,  who  cried  out,  "oh,  Adam!  AdamT**— 
accusing  his  pro^nitor  of  digging,  as  a  perpetoation  of  the  falL 

This  position  is  becoming  especially  famous  with  some  rlnmes  of  Uni- 
tarians, who  are  getting  to  be  above  a  name,  and  wish  to  be  called  Clin§- 
tians.  They  would  also  in  general  language,  approximate  veiy  mnek  to> 
wards  Trinitarians,  thus  to  obliterate  party  distinctions,  hy  removing  tkrir 
neighbours  landmarks. 

The  more  thinking  and  consistent  Unitarians,  however,  repudiate  IliiB 
position,  and  desire  to  be  either  one  thing  or  another.  Nor  most  we  alto- 
gether despise  })ast  attainmente,  or  why  essay  to  form  a  creed,  if  yon  mut 
oegin  again  entirely  ?  Since  surely  a  creed  is  of  no  use,  when  at  Isngtk 
made  by  you,  if  aU  other  creed  makers  have  failed :  for  it  is  bat  mo&el 
to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  many  thousands  who  have  preceded,  and  tried 
to  form  creeds,  have  wholly  fiEdled,  it  is  so  many  thousand  to  on%  that  tok 
win  fittl  also.  If  an  past  enquiry  is  uselesfl^  aU  fntore  enqoiry  nmjim; 
HmSate,  jm  may  as  weU  abandon  the  fiiiitless  sto^y.  Bv%  if  ift  Im 
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Jirodiioect  any  finiit  in  timte  gone  by ;  if  th^  be  any  piiiiciples  esiablisfied^ 
why  not  take  thead  as  the  basis  of  yonr  creed  7  Your  final  result^  wffl  be 
no  Detfcer  than  that  of  some  others ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  as  wise  to 
start  frith  something  of  their  conclusion :  in  all  other  sciences,  men  go 
on  from  where  their  predecessors  left  aS }  they  do  not  throw  away  all  dis- 
coreiy  and  eznerience,  to  start  as  unnrejudicea  savages,  neither  ought  we 
in  rehgioD,  to  oegin  as  if  nobody  hact  been  here  before  us. 

We  should  r^^ird  it  as  a  strange  recommendation,  for  one  who  applies 
for  the  situation  of  teacher  in  a  C/oUege  or  University,  if  he  shoula  say, 
this  hmguaire  or  this  science  I  have  not  yet  learned,  I  am  but  a  beginner; 
kad  as  tae  final  result  of  a  life's  study,  I  may*  arrive  at  an  understanding 
of  the  subject.  The  reply  would  be,  that  is  too  late,  we  want  you  to  teach 
during  your  life,  not  to  oe  ready  for  work  on  your  death-bed,  close  upon 
^  the  nour  when  no  man  can  work." 

And  is  reliffion  so  unimportant  an  afiair^  that  we  must  follow  a  teacher 
to  the  grave,  before  he  has  a  belief  to  give  us  ?  No  !  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  be  so  long  in  suspense,  for  the  main  elements  of  religious 
truth,  are  very  clear  and  simple :  and  whilst  learners  may,  if  tliey  choose, 
begin  afresh,  teachers  should  have  a  doctrine,  or  what  can  they  possess  to 
impart?  Whilst  in  many  respects  their  views  may  and  ought  to  enlarge 
in  the  essentials ;  at  least,  their  mind  should  be  made  up. 

The  world  of  politics  requires  as  definite  principles  as  sectarians  in  reli- 

fion :  a  man  will  or  ought  never  to  get  into  Parliament  as  a  latitudinarian, 
e  must  take  his  creed  ready-made  to  the  hustings.  Few  merchants  will 
follow  the  cun*ency  reform,  of  one  who  is  a  paper  man  now,  and  a  gold 
man  to-morrow,  but  would  turn  away  from  a  man  of  straw. 

Many  a  religious  pretence  and  cheat  would  thus  be  shivered,  if  persons 
would  but  try  it  by  the  afiairs  of  common  life : — ^religion  is  for  the  com- 
mon people,  and  is  pre-eminently  an  afiGair  of  common  sense. 

There  is  a  very  complimentary  saying,  which  men  of  indefinite  and 
changing  views  may  take  to  themselves, — to  this  efiect,  ''speak  what  thou 
thinkest  to-day,  in  words  as  cannon  balls,  though  thou  shouldst  unsay  it 
to-morrow."  But  such  persons  can  never  speax  words  so  hard,  no  cannon 
balls  are  formed  after  the  manner  of  such  a  waxen  image :  such  indivi- 
duals can  never  speak  cannon-balls,  but  deal  in  paper  pellets,  idle  sky* 
rockets,  or  empty  wind. 

All  great  men  have  been  believing  steady  enthusiasts,  adhering  to  one 
great  idea.  It  is  not  from  fitful  gusts  of  faith,  that  progress  is  made : 
Oscillation  is  not  advancement ;  the  pendulum  comes  round  to  the  old 
place :  progress  does  not  always  mean  abandonment  of  present  views,  but 
eteady  leaminay  and  healthful  mental  growth,  may  enable  us  to  apfnreei* 
ate  more  deemy  common  truths;  to  perceive  their  grounds  and  bearing 
on  human  lire,  duty,  and  hope. 

But  to  travel  there,  only  to  travel  back  again,  is  no  cannon-ball  more^ 
ment  i  nor  is  it  any  indication  of  advancement,  to  teach  at  one  time,  one 
yiew  of  a  debated  subject ;  and  to  read  then  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to 
teach  beck  affain  afterwards. 

To  many  tiiis  would  seem  bold,  and  consistently  inconsistent ;  but  such 
a  method,  is  a  summerset  not  a  progress}  it  is  not  spiritual  heroisniy  bol 
spifitnal  hailequimsia. 
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but  hk  esamaoMlis  are  made  from  meltiiig  4own  the  melUd  ef  bolb  foim 
this  is  the  only  wnj  into  the  tenifle.of  tnm. 

It  is  only  by  earnest  study  and  true  pnrposes^  that  gnat  lights  stetMdi 
out.  ^tbis  idnd  goeth  net  forth  but  by  prayer  and  htting/*  earuestuoss 
and  diligenoe,  tiiat  can  ^somi  ddights  and  awe  kbgransdbjSy''  that  buns 
the  midnight  oil,  and  improves  the  present  by  all  the  oombmed  aidt  ef  the 
pasty  tiie  condensed  lights  of  previous  rssearohes^  illuminating  our  own 
enquvies :  that  starts  not  with  the  discouraginff  lesson  that  iwAiag  ksa 
been  learned^  bat  sees  in  former  atudnmenti^  m  germ  of  our  ouru,  tlMl 
follows  not  some  ianis  fatms  of  to^ay,  as  a  punisbnemt  and  judidal 
Uindness,  for  demising  the  eternal  watdiiBres  set  for  ^si^  and  tor  aea» 
sons,  for  days  and  for  years:''  but  that  sees  in  eyery  mueation  only  a 
slight  step  l!eyond  old  methods ;  and  leads  « litde  furttier  onwasd  mig 
the  road  which  the  wise  haye  trod  for  ages. 

To  follow  any  other  plan,  is  only  to  become  tibe  yictim  and  ezponest  ef 
uncertainty. 

It  is  from  perpetual  enquiry,  and  constant  mental  growth  and  e]qpansiony 
that  a  seeker  will  find  any  certainty ;  and  we  know  from  experience,  that 
by  this  method  persons  may  come  to  feel  that  somethina  is  settled,— 
tnat  so  far,  the  road  is  maae  good,  and  may  be  travelled  on  for  eyer, — a 
path  over  the  Alps,  or  down  into  mines,  cut  out  by  labour/and  made  secure 
for  ever.  Thus  it  is  we  shall  feel  that  what  we  are  from  such  a  process, 
that  we  shall  ever  be :  that  we  cannot,  for  instance,  become  a  Romanist^ 
without  imthinldng  the  clearest  thoughts,  destroying  man's  independenoe, 
Ghrist^s  supremacy  and  sufficiency:  so  opposed  are  me  principles  of  priest- 
craft to  everything  that  we  have  leamea,  to  the  whole  advancing  tide  of 
our  character,  under  a  constant  examination  of  God's  word,  that  our  men- 
tal machinery  must  work  backward,  and  whole  moral  nature  become  traas- 
substantiated,  before  we  could  either  bend  the  neck  to  such  a  yoke  our- 
selves, or  enforce  it  upon  others.  With  the  same  confidence  we  feel,  that 
we  could  never  become  anUnitarian,in  such  a]sense  as  to  exclude  Hbe  mtb^ 
ity  from  Christ,  or  the  atonement  fit)m  his  cross :  these  doctrines  are  so 
thoroughly  interwoven  into  our  convictions  and  character  j  are  so  confiimed 
By  every  fresh  examination,  that  to  abandon  them,  we  must  first  become 
dead  to  all  the  principles  of  Christian  feeling,  and  secondly  forget  allpriiH 
dples  of  interpretation. 

AQd  to  this  full  assurance  we  have  arrived,  by  Jiaving  our  senses  eser* 
dised  to  discern  good  and  evil.  This  confidence  every  teacher  should  haye : 
every  learner  of  Christianity  is  bound  to  decide  on  the  same  momfin- 
^us  questions.  To  follow  those  who  are  not  decided,  and  who  know  not 
ilrhat  they  may  become,  to  cry  out  against  dogmas,  and  aspire  afteremptineas^ 
is  to  throw  away  our  patience,  and  travel  aftei*  an  uncertainty :  they  who 
4p  thus  follow,  must  always  drink  new  wine,  though  the  old  is  better : 
and  one  cup  is  enough  to  teach  us,  (without  emptying  an  amphora,)  that 
uiey  have  abandoned  wild  oats,  for  wild  grapes. 

>  Thomas  (we  axe  sometimes  tdd)  doubted,  still  was  aetaiiiad  in  Cbe 
{}hii{)6h,  aftd  no  doubt  many  doufatm  are  atiU  in  the  Oharch;  but  tba 
propriety  of  their  staymg  there,  depends  upon  the  mtare  of  tbonrdoidMib 


Yet  it  ia  aspedally  oertain  the  pMM  Or  the  pidpit  k  not  ih6  place  for  donb^ 
bat  for  the  remonil  of  donhts. 

Thomas  did  not  doubt  Christy  but  donbted  the  disciples^— whether 
ther  had  seen  Christ  or  not  Thomas  loved  him  as  macQ  as  they  did, 
ancl^  therefore,  belonged  to  the  Choroh :  bat  if  Thomas  had  oontinued  to 
doubt  respectmff  the  resurrection,  he  would  havs  been  expelled  the  mnis>* 
tfy  or  apaetlesmny  wUoh  was  comnussioned  to  preach  'Oesus  and  the  re- 
soireotion."  Tkamas  was  not  recognized^  hut  reproved,  as  a  doubter :  and 
if,  in  that  state  of  mind,  he  had  seceded  from  the  aposdes,  to  auestion  the 
resorreetion,  and  set  up  a  Church  of  doubters,  it  would  hare  been  a  very 
(kmbtfid  Church.  The  true  Church  is  composed  of  the  faithful,  or  ii- 
Uevers  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Unquestionably  Thomas  doubted,  but  he  was  none  the  better  tar  that, 
and  is  no  more  a  pattern  of  Church  fellowship,  than  Peter  was  when  he 
denied  his  Master. 

Let  erery  one  be  fully  persuaded]  in  his  own  mind ;  and  seek  the  fall 
aasnrance  of  faith  unto  the  end ;  that  we  mar  become  firm  and  immove- 
able, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  that  we  bemg  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fblness  of  God.  Whilst 
others  cherish  uncertainty  as  the  rock  of  their  creed,  we  should  know  in 
whom  we  have  bdieved,— sfosus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever. 

Apart  fipom  him,  there  is  no  ^pospel,  if  we  lay  aside  plain  decisive  Chris- 
tain  doctrine,  we  ar6  heathen :  if  we  preach  up  virtue,  honesty,  kindness, 
without  reasons  drawn  from  Christ,  our  obligation  to  him  for  his  death, 
oar  responsibility  to  his  judgment  seat,  we  do  not  preach  Christianity : 
nothing^  is  Christianity,  without  Christ  as  an  element ;  we  are  so  to  "learn 
Mrriy"  he  is  our  lesson,  he  is  the  truth we  are  to  know  him  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection,  in  sealin&p  our  hopes,  and  raising  our  souls,  and 

the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings }"  all  our  sacrifices  for  principle,  must 
be  from  regard  to  him,  that  we  may  be  conformable  unto  his  death,''  as 
the  only  avenue  through  which  we  ascend  to  "  newness  of  life." 

All  our  religious  creeds, duty, and  expectation,  are  related  to  '^Christ  and 
him  crucified,  — ^Christ  even  in  his  character  of  an  offering  and  sacrifice 
to  God — ^made  unto  us,  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption :— instruction,  pardon,  regeneration,  and  final  safety. 

This  is  Christianity,  that  our  hope  is  in  Christ,  our  duty  is  to  Christ, 
oar  help  from  him.  and  our  final  award  from  his  sentence. 

To  be  without  fixed  principles  on  these  points,  is  to  have  received  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain :  to  hold  such  principles  with  a  loose  hand,  and  not 
to  place  them  franUy  on  the  front,  as  the  image  and  superscription  on 
eveiy  coin  we  issue,  is  to  desert,  deny,  and  betray  our  Lord :  to  hold  them 
with  the  theory,  that  we  may  abandon  them  on  further  enquiry ;  is  to 
keep  Christ  on  the  threshold,  and  to  suppose  that  his  claims  are  not  set* 
tied  and  may  hSL  on  trial:  it  is  to  insult  nim  with  that  politic  maxim,  love 
yoor  fiiends,  as  if  you  expected  some  day  to  hate  them ;  hate  your  ene- 
misea,  as  if  you  expected  some  day  to  love  them. 

Wherein  has  the  Beedemer  deserved  this  1  Can  we  have  no  liberality 
bat  at  the  eipense  of  him  who  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree? 
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litfakfliekMrBteni, 
An  thfise  the  thanks  we  owe, 
Thus  to  aban  eCemal  Ioto, 
Whence  all  oar  mercies  flow  ? 

Let  OS  rather  seek  to  appreciate  our  obligations  for  bis  great  work,  and 
then  we  shall  have  no  backwardness  in  espousing  his  canse, — ^if  we  sniE- 
dendj  remember  how  he  espoused  our  own,  and  saves  to  the  uttermoat 
them  that  come  unto  Ood  by  him. 

He  laid  down  his  life  for  our  sakes ;  and  this  is  declared  onto  yoo,  not 
to  leaTC  a  balance  of  mind,  not  to  foster  the  equilibrium  of  doubt  and  in- 
decision, but  that  ye  might  believe,  and  that  beliemg,  ye  might  haTS 
light  through  his  name." 

The  Bibfe  is  to  create  Churches,  and  Churches  are  to  disseminate  and 
d0fond  tike  Bible.  God  has  two  depositories  of  truth ;  the  living  word, 
and  the  Hving  soul ;  the  Bible  and  the  Christian. 

And  we  have  already  enquired  into  the  importance  of  collecting  into 
our  souls,  some  definite  instruction  from  this  Dime  source;  now  we  hafs 
to  point  out  the  methods  of  preserving  the  truths  so  obtained. 

The  fallacy  of  being  without  fixed  opinions,  has  sufficientljr  been  shBwn, 
especially  since,  though  none  are  responsible  to  man  for  behef,  all  are  rft- 
sponsible  to  GkKi,  who  has  given  us  instruction  that  we  may  learn  bm 
mm. 

Indefiniteness,  or  mysticism,  is  the  grand  enemy  of  human  promss 
and  liberty ;  because  so  manv  things  may  be  wrapped  up  in  it :  and  no- 
thing is  a  greater  asylum  tor  mysticism,  than  a  general  and  indefinite 
style  of  expression,  ft  suits  priests  of  the  Roman  and  Puseyite  school,  as 
well  as  those  philosophers,  who  having  learned  nothing,  to  hide  their  igno- 
rance in  enlarged  phrases,  so  open  that  spirit  and  meaning  evaporate.  It 
is  the  unfair  artifice  of  those  wno  having  laid  aside  what  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  yet  retain  an  orthodox  phraseo- 
logy, to  be&^ile  unwary  souls. 

Those  who  deal  in  such  wares,  would  be  woefully  disconcerted,  if  in  the 
torrent  of  words,  they  were  requested  to  stop  and  explain  themselTes:— 
to  translate  their  phrases  into  plain  English.  For  instance,  ask  a  priest 
who  is  ''the  Church,"  and  where  she  lives?   Ask  a  philosopher  what  U 

the  open  secret,"  and  what  is  the  inward  in  man  7'  And  demand  tke. 
answer  in  a  clear  sentence,  one  single  logical  definition,  or  plain  assertioD, 
not  in^a  long  confiisinfi^  essay  or  book.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  heareis 
and  readers  would  no  longer  be  fed  with  winnowed  chaff. 

It  is  from  this  looseness  of  language,  that  some  forms  of  modem  en- 
quiry,— schools  of  philosophy  and  religion  have  escaped  division,  and 
gained  some  followers.  So  much  has  our  mother  toneue  been  sophisti- 
cated from  its  native  truthfulness,  that  men  talk  about  freedom  of  opimoD, 
when  thev  mean  freedom  from  opinion  :  and  by  largeness  ot  tisw, 
iQean,  looking  so  far  as  to  see  nothing  at  all  distinctly,  and  to  be  wide  oif 
the  mark. 

The  true  purpose  of  early  education,  is  so  to  auicken  the  faculties,  that 
persons  shall  know  what  they  are  about, — ^to  look  with  both  mres  on  what 
19  before  them, — collecting  ail  their  factdties,  to  a  clear  ajipraiansion  and 
dear  perfbrmanoe  of  the  work  in  hand.  But  the  business  of  sahseqaeot 
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edocation,  is  too  freqaentlj  by  talking  without  point  and  meaning,  to  train 
persons  to  listen  or  read  and  be  pleased,  without  understanding.  By  this 
meansy  patient  thought,  is  almost  banished  from  general  readers  and  po- 

Eular  audiences;  and  they  have  to  be  trained  again  in  the  prime  act  of 
umanitj,  the  Art  of  Thinking. 
Another  method  of  escaping  definite  opinions,  is  by  underrating  differ^ 
ences,  professing  a  large  cathouc  spirit,  that  can  be  confined  in  no  commu- 
nion, and  yet,  perhaps,  does  manage  to  live  in  the  smallest  communion  in 
Christendom. 

Now  if  the  divisions  and  distinctions  of  sects,  be  so  small  and  unim- 
portant as  evangelical  alliance  men,  liberal  Unitarians,  and  philosophical 
radicals  profess  to  believe,  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  reason  %n  the  world 
to  set  these  harmless  distinctions  a^e.  There  is  no  need  to  war  against 
trifles :  and  our  lovers  and  liberals  may  as  well  grant  us  the  favour  of  pre- 
serving nonessential  differences.  But  should  they  seek  to  destroy  them, 
or  force  any  new  trifles  upon  us,  the  case  is  one  of  liberty  and  not  a  trifle. 
True  liberality  could  rejoice  in  those  Christian  varieties  which  leave  the 
essential  features  of  the  Christian  undisturbed ;  and  need  no  more  seek  to 
remove  varieties  of  Christians,  than  varieties  of  men.  Nay,  it  is  by  local 
associations  and  nationalisms,  that  the  world  advances ;  to  destroy  these, 
would  make  us  all  so  full  of  a  vague  philanthropy,  that  we  should  have 
neither  patriotism  nor  friendship  ieflt.  A  true  philosophy  teaches  us  to 
encourage  and  hope  the  most  from  the  greatest  number  of  organizations, 
intellectual  and  religious. 

Allow  us  then  of  your  clemency,  to  preserve  our  vanities,  which  affect 
not  substantial  agreement  It  may  be  our  weakness,  to  cherish  this  bobby 
of  Sectarianism,  but  all  have  some  weakness,  and  we  readily  concecfe 
yours  of  genend  love,  we  complain  not  of  your  Catholicism,  width  and 
charity,  provided  it  be  not  a  Trojan  horse, — a  loving  gift  with  armed  men 
inside,  to  surprise  and  capture  our  confiding  city. 

•  Now  we  also,  taking  a  general  view,  can  re^^ard  many  differences  as 
not  vital, — ^not  directly  affecting  the  salvation  of  a  man's  soul  \  yet  these 
differences  are  vital  as  paints  of  conscience :  everything  conscientious  is 
vital  I  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin ;  and  what  is  against  faith,  is  a 
deeper  sin.  And  though  the  point  in  question  be  not  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion, yet  to  give  up  this  against  conscience,  is  to  sin  in  one  point  of  con- 
▼ictton,  and  so  to  be  guilty  of  all.  For  what  a  man  thinketn  to  be  sin,  to 
him  it  is  sin :  and  that  cannot  be  of  faith,"  which  is  against  Cfffxno* 
tion. 

Let  none,  therefore,  exercise  such  a  charity  and  width  of  view,  as 
should  require  us  to  sin  in  this  way,  in  order  to  be  embraced  by  universal 
love. 

One  other  remark  may  be  made  in  favour  of  sectarianism,  against  in* 
differentisms  under  all  £)nns,  viz.,  that  whilst  we  regard  distinctions  as 
▼ital  generally  in  relation  to  conscience,  but  not  generally  vital  to  salva- 
tion ;  it  should  not  be  for^tten,  that  as  education  is  independant  of  this 
or  that  form,  school,  or  suoject,  yet  it  must  have  some  form,  some  school, 
some  subject;  so  whilst  religion  may  exist  apart  from  this  or  that  form  of 
opinions  and  government,  yet  there  must  be  some  method,  or  religion  is 
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lost;  therefore^  a  method  is  essential,  but  the  method  is  lejt  to  merls free- 
dom and  understandina. 

.  A  thirsty  man  only  desires  water  or  what  shall  quench  his  thirst,  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence,  whether  it  be  conveyed  in  a  stone  pitcher  or  a 
glass;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  vessels  are  useless,  for  we  want  Bome- 
thing  to  carry  the  liquid  in. 

So  Christianity  is  the  water  of  life ;  it  receives  not  its  value  ttcm  the 
earthen  vessel  which  conveys  it,  and  may  be  received  as  well  from  one  as 
from  another :  the  enclosure  of  sects, — the  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  lode- 
pendant  pale,— is  not  itself  essential  to  salvation,  nor  any  obstruction  to 
salvation;  but  all  are  very  useful  vessels  for  carrtinq  within  thek, 
WHAT  IS  ESSENTIAL :  nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  carrying  this  pre- 
cious liquid,  but  in  a  vessel  of  some  form. 

They,  therefore,  are  no  universal  friends  of  Christianity,  who  would 
destroy  every  particular  vessel,  whether  gold,  silver,  earthenware,  stone, 
or  wood — every  vessel  in  which  Christianity  is  carried  to  the  worid. 

But  whilst  it  is  thus  necessary  to  have  some  definite  opinions,  and  va* 
rieties  or  sects  of  Christians :  we  may  enquire,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
perpetuating  such  truths  as  may  be  attained  \  whether  to  embody  them 
m  verbally  expressed  creeds,  on  which  societies  shall  be  founded,  and  bj 
which  they  shall  be  regulated,  or  to  leave  these  truths  entrusted  to  the 
Uving  conscience  of  the  Church,  as  the  best  tablet  ? 

11.  And  this  leads  to  the  second  position  to  be  examined,  viz.,  that  of 

VERBALLT  EXPRESSED  CREEDS. 

Tliis  enauiry  include  creeds,  catechisms,  articles,  and  all  Church  doc- 
trinal stanaards.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  Bible,  as  a  creed,  or  a 
catechism,  or  an  article :  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  the 
only  form  of  sound  words  is  there.  And  if  such  things  had  been  es^sen- 
tial,  we  should  have  found  them  prepared  for  us.  But  the  Bible  is  writ- 
ten on  an  entirely  different  principle, — not  as  dry  absti'act  propositions,  to 
be  received  in  the  very  same  words ;  but  a  living  portraiture  of  living 
truth,  to  be  powerful  on  the  conscience,  by  a  natural  appeal,  not  bj  a 
theological  definition.  Truths  expressed  under  a  thousand  varied  forms, 
and  so  coming  with  the  freshness  of  nature.  God  trusted  his  truth  so: 
and  man  cannot  improve  upon  it. 

Now  it  is  supposed  by  some  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  6>rms  of  praver,  liturgy,  creed,  and  catechism,  constantly  presOTS 
the  truth  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  whatever  may  happen  to  be  the 
character  of  the  ministry :  and  in  past  ages  especially,  as  well  as  in  many 
instances  in  the  present  day,  it  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  to  bare 
counteracted  the  pulpit  by  the  prayer-book :  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
such  formalities  to  work  this  good. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  English  Church,  evoy 
earnest  Christian  in  that  communion,  would  be  struck  (on  a  candid  en- 
quiry) with  the  very  slight  amount  of  peculiarly  gospel  truth  contained 
in  these  forms :  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  catechism,  which  is  a  stumbling 
block  of  all  parties ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almightjr,  Ac.,"  DOES  not  contain  a  saving  truth;  itisoc- 
^pied  chiefly  with  historical  fiacts,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  Maiy  and 
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suffered  under  Pilate:  but  what  Christ  is,  or  what  his  sufferings 
WERE  FOR — which  is  the  very  heart  of  Christianity — ^is  all  left  out. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins/'  is  taken  away  from  Christ's  deaths  and  put 
along  with  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  That  creed,  therefore,  is  scarcely 
in  any  sense  Christian — for  it  does  not  explain  our  relation  to  Christ, 
And  the  Athenasian  creed,  (Quicunque  vult,)  is  no  statement  of  Christian 
but  of  metaphysical  speculations.  Examine  both  carefully,  and  see  if 
they  would  tend  to  convert  a  man. 

If  again,  (laying  aside  the  prejudice  of  early  association)  taking  the 
Bible  in  our  hand,  we  look  at  the  set  service  of  morning  and  evening 
prayers:  they  commence  on  a  false  basis,  and  suppose  the  whole  congre- 
gation to  be  converted, — needing  only  such  genem  confession  as  all  con- 
firmed Christians  may  employ.  The  foundation  of  Christian  character  is 
presupposed,  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  This  form  then,  of  itself,  tends 
onlv  to  deceive. 

£ut  if  setting  aside  the  imperfections  of  this  particular  standard,  we 
look  at  the  principle  of  all  set  forms,  we  shall  find  that  they  degenerate 
into  a  dead  letter. 

This  is  very  forcibly  expressed  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  Third 
Charge  to  his  Clergy :" — 

Men  are  strangely  apt  both  to  hear  and  to  speak  words  that  becoms 
Jamiliar  to  them,  with  scarce  any  attention  to  tneir  sense.    And  so  by 
degrees,  a  bodily  attendance  and  worship,  becomes  all  that  they  pay :  and 
they  return  home  as  little  edified,  as  they  would  by  devotions  in  an 

UNKNOWN  tongue." 

This  is  from  one  in  the  highest  ofBce  of  the  Church — Archbishc^  of 
Canterbury.  This  authority  may  be  seconded  by  a  present  living  orna- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  arisen  in  her 
communion.  Archbishop  Whately  : — 

Supposing  such  a  summary  of  gospel  truth  had  been  drawn  up,  and 
could  have  been  continued  with  such  exquisite  skill  as  to  be  sufficient  and 
well  adapted  for  all,  of  every  age  and  country,  what  would  have  been 
the  probable  result  ?  It  would  have  commanded  the  unhesitating  assent 
of  all  Christians,  who  would,  with  deep  veneration,  have  stored  up  the 
very  words  of  it  in  their  memory,  without  any  need  of  laboriously  search- 
ing the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain  its  agreement  with  them,' which 
is  what  we  do,  (at  least,  are  evidently  called  on  to  do,)  with  a  human  ex- 
position of  the  faith ;  and  the  absence  of  this  labour,  together  with  the 
tranquil  security,  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  belief  which  would  have 
been  thus  generated,  would  have  ended  in  a  cai*eless  and  contented  apathy. 
There  would  have  been  no  room  for  doubt,  no  call  for  vigilant  attention  in 
the  investigation  of  truth, — none  of  that  effort  of  mind  which  is  now  re- 
quisite, in  comparing  one  passage  with  another,  and  collecting  instructfon 
n-om  the  scattered,  oblique,  and  incidental  references  to  various  doctrines 
in  the  existing  Scriptures ;  and  consequently  none  of  that  excitement  of 
the  best  feelings,  and  that  improvement  of  the  heart,  which  are  the  natural 
and  doubtless,  the  designed  result  of  an  humble,  diligent^  and  sincere 
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study  of  the  Christian  Scriptares.  In  hot,  all  study,  properly  so-called, 
o(  the  rest  of  Scripture, — all  lively  interest  in  its  perusal, — would  hsTS 
been  nearly  superseded  by  such  an  inspired  compendium  of  doctrine;  to 
which  alone,  as  far  the  most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  habitual  refer- 
ence would  have  been  made,  in  any  questions  that  might  arise.  Both 
would  have  been  regarded,  indeed,  as  of  Divine  authority ;  but  the  com- 
pendium, as  the  fused  and  purified  metal ;  the  other,  as  tne  mine  contain- 
mg  the  crude  ore.  And  the  compendium  itself,  being  not,  like  the  exist- 
ing Scriptures,  that  from  which  the  faith  is  to  be  learned,  but  the  tenf 
thing  to  be  learned,  would  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  most  with  an  in* 
dolent,  unthinking  veneration,  which  would  have  exercised  little  or  no  in* 
fiuence  on  the  character.  Thebr  orthodoxy  would  have  been,  as  it  were, 
petrified,  like  the  bodies  of  those  animals  we  read  off  incrusted  in  the  iee 
of  the  Polar  regions ;  firm  fixed,  indeed,  and  preserved  unchangeable,  bat 
cold,  motionless,  lifeless.  It  is  only  when  our  energies  are  roused,  and 
our  faculties  exercised,  and  our  attention  kept  awake,  by  an  ardent  pur- 
suit of  truth,  and  anxious  watchfulness  against  error, — ^when,  in  shor^wv 
feel  ourselves  to  be  doing  something  towards  acquiring,  or  retaining,  or 
improving  our  knojtrledge, — ^it  is  then  only,  that  that  knowledge  makes 
the  requisite  practical  impression  on  the  neart  and  on  the  oondoet"^ 
E9say  an  OmisHons;'  p.p.  34:— 

The  inefBciency  of  teaching  truths  by  set  forms,  is  abundantly  exhi- 
bited by  the  facts  of  experience :  as  in  cases  of  clergymen  appointed  by 
government  to  enquire  into  the  progress  of  education  in  National  Schools, 
where  it  has  frequently  occurred,  that  children  knew  the  answer,  odIj 
when  the  exact  words  of  the  question  were  employed.  They  had  got  ii 
hy  heart,  not  by  underifanding.  They  could  not  answer,  what  is  a  sac> 
rament?''    But, what  mean  you  by  this  sacrament  ?" 

Persons  may  be  led  to  have  a  veneration  for  a  creed,  without  the  least 
understanding  of  its  contents ;  just  as  we  heard  a  Bomanist  priest  wake 
up  an  i^orant  and  slumberine:  audience  to  enthusiasm,  by  mentioniog 
*^  the  old  I.H.S.  over  the  altar.  Not  a  man  there  knew  what  I.H& 
meant,  but  it  was  their  creed. 

One  argument  for  creeds  is,  that  they  preserve  truth  and  unity :  thej 
do  neither,  but  destroy  both. 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  subscribe,  but  besides  their 
different  explanations  of  the  Articles  and  Prayer-book  to  which  they  sab- 
scribe,  they  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  ways  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
plain  subscription. 

One  of  their  own  number,  writing  to  Lord  John  Russell,  the  late 
head  of  the  Church,  complains,  that 

At  present  all  sorts  of  doctrines  are  maintained  within  the  Ghnreh, 
from  the  verge  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  verge  of  Socinianism 
on  the  other.   Yet  all  alike  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Artides,  all  ahke 

Eve  their  solemn  assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  all  alike  pro* 
38  their  approval  of  the  general  teaching  of  the  Homines*'' 

What  then  is  the  use  of  forms  and  creeds  ?  Employed  as  standards  of 
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truth  and  tests  of  office,  they  are  in  every  way  injurious :  employed  as 
methods  of  teaching,  they  stultify  the  understanding,  and  consign  the 
people  over  to  a  learned  theological  ignorance.  They  serve  to  keep  con-4 
scientious  men  out  of  the  ministry,  but  a  man  who  has  no  belief  will  sign 
anything : — as  one  saifj,  he  would  not  only  sign  the  Thirty-nine,  but  Forty- 
nine  if  presented. 

Most  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  late  legal  trial  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  baptismal  service ;  what  strange  twistings  have  been  employed  on 
that  subject :  explaining  it  hypothetically  or  positively,  according  to  the 
occasion  !  And  finally,  it  has  been  discovered,  that  one  copy  has  a  commaj 
which  the  general  copies  have  left  out,  and  so  the  clergyman  who  has  been 
silenced,  hopes  in  another  trial  to  prove  his  doctrine  right,  because  he  has 
found  a  comma,  in  an  old  Prayer-book !  Thus  men  are  led  away  from 
the  source  of  truth,  the  Bible,  and  instead  of  having  only  to  explain  that, 
must  waste  antiquarian  ingenuity  in  search  of  old  copies,  and  human  tra- 
ditions. 

So  useless  are  such  matters  for  perpetuating  truth,  they  only  impede 
enquiry  and  engender  strife.  There  are  no  secessions  Jrom  the  /ndepend- 
entSy  because  they  have  no  verbal  creed. 

The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  first  address  to  the  clergy^ 
said,  he  would  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  regeneration,  because  it 
would  be  easy  to  add  a  voTumne  to  the  thousand  and  one  books  which 
crowd  our  shelves,  and  perplex  our  views,  as  to  the  interpretation  which 
is  to  be  e^iven  to  our  service  for  infant  baptism." 

Then  let  us  be  content  with  the  Bible  as  our  creed,  and  not  be  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of    human  composures." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  without  definite  religious  principles,  which 
can  best  be  maintained  by  the  third  method  we  have 

III.  briefly  to  enquire  into,  namely,  liyino  truths,  expressed  in  the 
words  of  conviction,  and  judged  of  the  living  conscience  of 
the  Church. 

This  is  to  some  extent  the  principle  of  the  Bible  Society, — ^letting  the 
Saviour  speak  for  himself, — without  note  or  comment." 

In  this  way  are  all  other  truths  preserved :  only  Christian  men,  are  suffi- 
ciently capable  judges  of  Christian  truth;  and,  therefore.  Christian 
societies  are  the  appropriate  judges  of  what  is  spiritually  discerned.  We 
neither  preserve  nor  advance  science,  by  a  few  fixed  propositions,  to  which 
all  are  to  conform ;  but  the  united  body  of  living  professors  and  students 
are  its  jury  and  defenders.  If  a  man  starts  some  new  theory  of  astro- 
nomy, ne  is  answered  by  those  devoted  to  the  science,  not  brought  to  a 
book  as  a  code  of  laws,  but  by  the  lovers  of  astronomy  confronted  with 
reasons,  and  referred  again  to  the  great  text-book  of  nature.  So  we  deal 
with  those  who  bring  a  new  gospel ; — those  personally  mterested  in  the 
subject  defend  the  old  truth,  and  bring  out  the  Divine  Standard. 

If  any  scientific  man  desired  admittance  into  a  learned  body,  or  a  pro- 
fessor's chair,  he  would  not  have  to  sign  a  ready-made  creed,  but  to  ex- 
press in  his  own  way  his  acquaintimce  with  the  subject,  whilst  the  iniated 
would  judge. 

So  if  we  would  judge  of  a  Christian  teacher,  it  would  be  a  poor  way  to 
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allow  him  to  descend  from  a  hunter  and  sign  ready-made  Articles.  Bvt 
allow  him  to  sit  down,  and  write  from  his  own  thoughts,  what  his  viewa 
of  Christianity  are,  and  why  he  desires  to  teach  these  views.  Would  not 
this  be  a  different  affair  ?  What  a  strange  Babel  dialect  many  would 
utter  in  such  circumstances  I 

Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  short  confession,  indicating  trothfnl- 
ness  of  conviction,  and  right  Christian  feelings — not  contradicted  by  tbe 
life — would  at  once  commend  itself  to  Christian  men.  The  same  is  ap- 
plicable to  Church-fellowship :  if  Christianity  be  a  definite  thing;  a  matter 
of  certain  clear  experience ;  conviction  of  sin,  faith  in  the  atonement,  u 
the  groundwork  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  then  they  should  be  re- 
ceived into  this  fellowship  who  meet  its  qualifications,  as  the  quahfications 
of  any  other  society,  ana  can  declare,  with  apparent  honesty,  that  being 
saved  bv  Christ,  they  wish  to  serve  him,  in  this  manner  of  public  assoda- 
tion.  fiere  a  very  short  creed  will  suffice,  it  need  but  embody  these 
sentiments. 

«  -^What  shall  I  do  for  Christ  that  died. 
To  save  my  wretched  soul  ?  " 

Let  us  then  seek  a  definite  Christianity,  and  since  we  are  not  responn* 
ble  for  belief  to  man,  let  us  have  no  tyranny  of  man's  creed ;  but  since 
we  are  responsible  for  belief  to  God,  let  us  take  his  creed ;  that  reading 
his  testimony  concerning  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  we  may  by  be- 
lieving find  life  in  him. 

The  first  method  of  indefiniteness,  deals  only  in  clouds ;  the  second 
method  of  human  verbal  creeds,  deals  only  in  dried  lifeless  specimens; 
the  third  method,  deals  in  living  shoots,  that  grafted  into  our  souls,  will 
bear  fruit  unto  eternal  life. 

But  we  may  have  religious  opinions,  clear,  and  decisive,  yet  may  keep 
them  as  dried  specimens  in  our  memory,  as  much  as  others  their  fonnsl 
creeds  on  paper ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  have  views,  let  them  come  fion 
their  hiding  places,  and  not  be  reco^ized  mei'ely  on  review  and  discus- 
sion, but  become  our  ruling  opimons,  abiding  convictions,  and  master 
thoughts. 

Christian  truth,  should  be  a  living  law  in  our  souls;  it  should  be  tf 
Christ  dwelling  in  us,  to  sanctify  us  to  every  good  woni  and  work.  If 
he  be  found  in  us,  then  we  shall  be  found  in  him.  For  ye  are  dead,  and 
your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  that  when  he  who  is  our  Hfe  shall 
appear,  then  we  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

He  looks  not  at  our  formal  creed,  but  at  our  fixed  principles ;  we  most 
not  only  call  him  Lord,  but  prove  that  he  is  our  Lord,  by  doing  the  things 
that  he  says. 

Faith  and  love  are  the  true  orthodoxy,  and  to  put  on  Christy  is  tbe 
Christian's  only  creed. 
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II. 

PRIESTS*  RELIGION. 

HuKAjf  Authority  asd  Invbntiok  verstis  Consoibnos  and  thb 

BiBLB. 

The  SeriptoreB  are  the  only  standard  of  Christian  &ith  and  practice :  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  others,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  authority,  (which 
is  Man- worship ;)  nor  receive  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  (which  Is  Will- 
worship.) 


THE  WRONGS  OP  IRELAND,  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OP 

FRANCE. 

Our  readers  who  may  have  heard  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  cannot 
have  heen  prepared  for  so  extraordinary  and  atrocious  cruelty  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  organs  of  the  priests,  has  lately  been  and  still  is  perpetrated 
upon  tliat  ill-used  country  :  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  characterise  this 
new  system  of  Protestant  torture,  by  the  awful  methods  of  books  and 
and  bread,  the  hane  of  body  and  mind ;  and,  therefore,  shall  leave  it  to 
The  Catholic  Gtuirdian  to  describe,  in  glowing  eloquence,  a  method  of 
persecution  never  adopted  even  by  the  Roman  Church. 

"TRAVELLING  PROSELYTISERS. 

*^  Just  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  neatest  annoyances  to  which  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  to  submit,  is  the  absurd 
and  mischievous  endeavours  making  to  unfix  their  faith  and  their  princi- 
ples, on  the  part  of  a  set  of  wretched  itinerants,  who  make  a  lucrative 
trade  of  religion  when  all  others  fail  them,  and  literally  hawk  about  the 
word  of  Goo— not  as  a  means  of  enlightenment,  but  as  a  source  of  profit 
for  themselves  and  their  still  more  culpable  employers.  In  Englana,  the 
open  conversions  to  the  true,  holy,  ana  infallible  Uhurch  have  become  so 
numerous  among  the  upper  and  educated  classes  of  Protestants,  that  the 
change  seems  little  less  wan  miraculous. 

In  order  to  form  something  like  what  is  called  '  a  set-off'  against  this 
wholesale  desertion  of  so  many  exemplary  and  distinguished  professors, 
Protestant  bigotiy  has,  in  Ireland,  resorted  to  the  most  heartless  and  un« 
feeling  schemes,  in  order  to  win  over  perverts  to  its  fading  cause.  Enor- 
mous sums  have  been  sahscribed  for  tne  purposes  of  temptation,  and  the 
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most  unblushing  and  unscrupulous  agents  have  been  selected  to  go  through 
the  country,  almost  desolated  by  &mine  and  wretchedness  as  it  is,  with  a 
bribe  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  prostituting  the  holy  word 
to  the  basest  purposes,  and  offering  the  poor  man  provision  for  hia  family 
and  support  for  himself,  if  he  will  only  listen  to  their  temptations,  and 
promise  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  evil  spirit  that  speaks  through  their 
polluted  lips.  In  order  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  artifice  unuaed, 
these  wretched  hyproorites  procure  the  sanction  of  landlords  often  as  fa- 
natical and  unscrupulous  as  tnemselves — of  the  Protestant  clergymen,  who, 
of  course,  in  their  hatred  to  the  Catholic  Church,  always  lend  their  ooun- 
tenanoe  to  those  who  seek  to  injure  her — and,  if  possible,  of  the  loeai 
magistrates^  in  order  to  protect  them  in  the  violent  intrusions  to  which  it 
is  part  of  their  business  to  resort — and  thus  authorised,  as  they  think, 
they  roam  through  the  land,  defiling  all  things  holy  by  their  UasphenuMis 
allusions. 

Thank  God,  however,  these  miscreants  have  as  yet  taken  little  by 
their  pains  but  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Here  and  there  some  few  misguided  creatures,  noted  for  theur^  evS 
UveSy  or  possibly  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  mav  have  listened  to  their 
ignorant  ravings^  consented  to  receive  their  blaspJtemous  tracts,  or  even 
promised  to  become  their  followers  and  adopt  their  creed,  whatever  it  migiit 
oe ;  but  again  and  again  have  these  nominal  converts  abjured  the  tempter 
when  the  bribe  was  spent,  and  hastened  back,  agonised  and  broken  in 
spirit,  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  their  ancient  altars,  aod  to 
mourn  over,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  the  hour  when  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  those  who  cared  not  for  their  principles  in  order  to  eitridi 
themselves. 

Now,  although  we  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  even  the  humblest 
of  our  fellow-countn^men,  and  although  their  whole  histoiy  proves  to  us 
that  steadfastness  of  religious  principle  which  has  always  enabled  them  to 
avoid  or  defy  the  utmost  snares  of  the  tempter,  still  we  think  it  becomes 
our  duty,  wnen  such  almost  superhuman  efforts  are  making  to  entrap 
them,  to  point  out  to  them  the  exact  course  which  duty  demands  tfaem  to 
pursue.  In  the  first  place  then,  as  Catholics  they  have  no  right  to  let  even 
curiosity  tempt  them  for  a  m4ment  to  listen  to  stran^fe  doctrines,  or  to 
pick  up  any  of  the  tracts  or  papers  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  by 
thousands  on  every  high waj.  If  any  of  the  fanatic  dealers  in  sudi  tluags 
intrude  themselves  into  their  dwelling,  it  should  be  their  busifieis  to  expel 
them — ^not  roughly,  but  decidedly — and  to  warn  them  not  to  come  there 
again  at  their  perU,  If  papers  or  tracts  are  forced  upon  the  peo{dey  they 
snould  be  at  once  torn  up  or  burned,  for  such  a  fate  is  the  only  fit  one  for 
the  impious  ravings  they  contain,  and  the  abominable  doctrines  they  an 
6ure  to  inculcate  \  and,  if  a  bribe,  in  the  shape  of  food,  of  clothes^  or 
money,  is  offered,  then  let  it  be  rejected  once,  a  curse  md  not  a 
blessing  must  attend  it ;  and  the  cause  and  instmments  must  be  indeed 
ftknpure  ones,  when  they  require  such  vile  and  unfeeling  means  to  win  even 
H  hearing  from  those  whom  they  seek  to  seduce. 

.  There  is  yet  another  agency  by  which  these  proselytisers  seek  to  unfix 
the  faith  and  principles  of  the  humble  Irish  Catholic  There  are  'District 
fiocieties'  formed,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Protestant  dergj^aad 
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the  memben  of  tlieee  ^  District  Societies'  consist  of  ^pUnvi  and  benevo* 
lent  ladies,'  as  they  call  each  other,  who  meet  on  certain  days  in  the  week^ 
in  the  vestry  or  scnool-room  of  their  church,  first  to  gomp  over  the  neme 
of  the  day  or  the  scandal  of  the  pariah^  and  then  to  ffo  fbrdi,  laden  with 
many  tracts  and  a  little  money,  m  order  to  intrude  uiemselyes  uncalled 
and  unwished  for  into  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  industrious  with  their  absurd  and  ignorant  inculcations. 
These '  pious  ladies'  are  generally  persons  notorious  for  their  hatred  of 
Cathdioty,  and  who  would  not  admit  a  Catholic  servant  inside  their 
doors,  although  they  force  themeelvee  irUo  places  where  they  have  no 
hteinesSf  and  where  their  h^trueion  is  a  positite  loss  as  wdl  as  a  posi- 
tiye  nuisance,  under  the  pratence  of  bemg  useful,  but,  in  reality, 
merely  to  act  the  part  of  spies  on  the  actions  of  ihe  people,  and  to  leavo 
discomfort  and  uncharitableness  where  they  found  peace  and  f^ood  wilL 
Now  as  these  ^  pious  ladies'  are  for  the  most  -psrt  persons  of  neither  mo* 
deety  nor  good  sense — ^remarkable  for  their  propensity  to  talk  and  to  prr 
— mere  busy-bodies,  in  fact,  who  in  the  decline  of  life  ti^  up  the  traole 
of  conversion  as  an  agreeable  occupation  to  pass  away  ^eir  idle  timo-« 
they  should  be  treated  without  ceremony  wherever  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  time  of  a  poor  man  or  a  poor  woman  is  their  means  of 
livelihood,  and  it  is  intolerable  that  an  hour  or  two  should  be  taken  up  lis- 
tening to  or  answering  '  the  twaddle '  of  some  Janaiie  old  woman^  wno  is 
only  amusing  herself  9kt  the  expense  of  those  who  can  iU  afford  to  be  idle 
sven  for  a  momenty  if  they  wish  to  live  or  support  their  families.  It  re* 
quires  only  a  moderate  amount  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  any  Catholic 
to  inform  intruders  that  they  are  not  required. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  things  at  some  length,  because  the  pretx^ 
lenee  and  extent  of  the  nuisance  to  which  we  object  renders  it  necessarv; 
ind  beoMise  it  is  our  duty  and  our  business  to  put  our  humble  Cathouo 
[brethren  completely  on  their  g^uaid  against  the  violent  attempts  that  are 
sow  makinfl^,  in  such  various  means  and  shapes,  to  mislead  them.  Pro- 
;estant  Bilue  readers  and  missionaries,  or  Protestant '  pious  ladies,'  have 
V)  right  to  intrude  themselves  into  a  Catholic  community^  or  to  ofhnd 
he  ears  of  Catholics  by  their  blasphemous  railings  against  all  that,  if 
ihey  were  really  Christians  themselves,  they  would  be  the  first  to  rever« 
mce  and  respect.  If  such  restless  ineendiartes  require  a  iair  field  for  their 
sfforts — or  if  tiiese  efibrts  are  really  intended  to  be  beneficial — ^let  thena 
ro  to  Protestant  Enghmd  itself  where  the  masses  of  the  people,  although 
lominally  Christians,  are  wallowinji^  in  such  utter  ignorance  that  thoossMS 
)f  them  Icaow  not  whether  there  is  a  God  at  all,  except  when  they  swear 
\j  his  holy  name ;  there  they  may  meet  with  sympathisers  and  followers, 
mt  Coolie  Ireland  rejects  them,  and  the  sooner  they  quit  their  ti|/a« 
wue  trade  and  retreat  firom  it  the  better,"  (for  Irish  Ariest-crafi) 

Whoever  heard  of  such  wickedness  befbref  We  kope,  however,  tha 
iriestly  advice  will  be  followed,  that  the  ladies  will  be  treated  as  they 
leeerve,  tor  venturing  to  obtrude  their  iifttmction  and  relief  upon  an  in* 
olted,  but  enlightened  and  prosperous  comnmnity  of  Catholics,  in  the 
Boe  itf  the  priests,  their  spiritaal  advisers,  whose  interest  and  honour  are 
test  seeursd  by  the  darimess  and  destitution  of  their  flocks. 

▼OL.  u.  A  8 
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How  litde  need  they  have  of  instniotioii  jeobTOUs  from  ibe  Cillownr 
directioii;  wluoh  wiU  clearly' show  fbrthar  how mmsA  lii^^ 
the  GhuToh  allow  to  their  followers > 

«  PASTORAL  ADDRESS  PROM  THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  BLAKE, 
TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OP  NEWRY  AND  ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


^'  Dearly  Belored  in  Christ — ^It  appears  from  a  printed  drralar  i  ^ 

5r  severfiX  Clergymen  of  the  Protestant  EstaUished  Chnrch  offioiatiiig  ii 
ewrji  EJUevy^  ajid  Dnunbanagher,  that  thej  are  about  to  commenosia 
one  01  their  churches  a  regular  series  of  controyersial  lectures^  not  to  fia- 
dioate  or  streng^en  their  own  religious  tenets,  whatever  these  are,  but  to 
attack  the  principal  doctrines  of  tb  Church  of  Rome ;  not  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  exist  among  themselves^  but  to  throw  out  upon  us  all  tboss 
▼iie  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  which  the  sinister  policy  of  wicked 
statesmen,  the  craving  avidity  of  heartless  flatterers,  and  the  erueUy  cf 
inhuman  mansterit  have  invented  for  the  destruction  of  our  holy  leligioii, 
and  the  debasement  of  our  people.  They  hope  you  will  receive  them  'in 
a  spirit  of  kindness  and  ^ood  wiU/  although,  uxubrtnnately,  it  has  gene* 
rally  happened,  that  missionaries  of  that  kmd  have  made  themselves  ktf 
remarkable  for  sincerity  and  kiodness  than  for  deceit  and  hypocrisy. 
Like  the  Devil  when  he  tempted  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  Blewsd 
Eucharist  with  these  words,  'what  if  the  mass  were  an  act  of  idolatry  f 
They  ask,  'What  if  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  diould  be  wrongf 
Let  them  also  ask,  'What,  if  the  gates  of  hell,  that  is,  the  powers  of 
darkness,  have  prevailed  or  can  prevail  against  the  Church  ot  Chiistf 
(Rome?)  Dearly  beloved,  you  wiU  take  care  to  leave  iheee  doen  of  sits- 
ehief  to  themeelvee;  you  mil  not  go  near  them;  you  will  take  no  notios 
of  them.  The  more  they  endeavour  to  excite  controversial  war&rs^  which, 
at  the  present  time  is  so  peculiarly  to  be  deprecated,  the  more  diUmitly 
will  you  attend  to  promote  socifu  peace  and  good  neighbcwIvMiiy 
among  your  fellow-creatures  without  exception — convinced  and  lully  per- 
suaded as  you  are,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  (Rome?)  is  but  (me,  and  is 
to  last  for  ever— that  the  spirit  of  truth  shall  aways  abide  witli  her— that 
Christ  is  her  head,  and  that  whoever  is  separated  from  the  Chmdi,  His 
mystical  body,  is  undoubtedly  separated  firom  Him;  you  eanmii  he  tee 
eautioue  in  governing  youreelvee  oy  that  eonviction.  x  ou  oamiot  day 
your  religion  on  any  account,  or  in  any  manner,  neither  in  your  heart  nor 
outwardly.  Jfou  cannot  be  a  Catholic  in  heart  and  I^testaat  in  vfpetat- 
ance  \  you  cannot,  therefore,  go  into  the  churchee  of  ProteetanU  m  time 
of  thetr  religioue  eermee,  heeauee  hy  doing  eo,you,  in  the ^et place,  euU 
foardly  deny  your  religion,  and  your  example  may  confirm  others  in  emr: 
and  second^,  because  the  Catholic  Church,  inveeted  with  the  authority 
of  Christ,  and  identified  with  Him,  most  strictly  foriide  ti.  In  sll 
worldly  concerns,  dearly*beIoved,  let  no  one,  of  wlwtever  creed,  oovntrr, 
or  class  he  may  be,  have  reasoh  to  accuse  you  of  being  unkind,  or  n* 
fidthfnl,  or  uncourteons,  or  in  any  manner  dishonourable  or  nn^i^ri^Mf 
to  him.  In  short,  give  to  Gtesar  the  things  that  are  GiBsai's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's.  The  mora  strictly  you  are  attached  to  ^ 
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religioiis  prineiples^  be  the  more  ekaet  in  doing  honour  to  them  by  cheer- 
fiilly  giving  to  every  one  what  is  doe  to  him,  and  by  the  constant  exercise 
of  beneficence.  But  if  any  man  will  attempt  to  draw  you  ^m  the 
faith  once  deUTered  to  the  Saints,  be  mindful  of  the  great  apostle's  words 
and  act  upon  them — ^'Though  we  ourselves,  or  an  angsffirom  heaven,  should 
deliver  to  yon  a  doctrine  different  from  that  which  m  have  preached,  let 
him  be  an  anathema.' 

''The  grace  and  peace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  alL— 
Amen. 

"Newry,  2nd  July,  1852."  t  M.  Blakk. 

Whilst  Ireland  is  thus  exposed  t6  Protestant  perseeution^  IVance  is  held 
up  in  the  Poet's  Comer"  of  the  Catholic  Lamp^  as  blessed  with  a  reUr 
gums  leader,  a  true  Catholic  prince,  who  does  not  persecute  with  loaves 
and  books,  but  in  tiie  more  manly  method  of  expatriation,  and  by  the  aid 
of  bayonets  and  cannon  balls.  A  prince  who  favours  his  people  with 
shows  at  their  expense,  and  in  lus  boast  of  justice  and  religion,  aoes  not 
forget  to  buy  a  mansion  and  estate  for  his  English  lady,  at  the  small 
cham  of  forty-four  thousand  pounds. 

mU  not  every  Englishman  read  with  envy  the  Catholic  privileges  of 
France,  Uius  celebrated  in  The  Lamp  poetry  ? 

"THB  TEITTH  OF  MAT  IN  PARIS. 

«'FRANCB!  BEAUTEOUS  FRANCE!  onoe more tlioa'rt glorified 

Among  the  mUions  of  the  teeming  earth — 

Thy  sons,  within  whose  manly  bosoms  bonis 

The  ineztliigfiiehable  fire  of  lore, 

Hare  shown  the  world  a  ndahty  ipeetaelBf 

The  which  to  wonder  at  and  ftel  its  power. 


**Cold  Samoa  camel  and  with  thy  soolless  gate, 
Look  on  this  gUttering  army  as  it  binds 
Its  myriad-head  before  ikB  God  <{f  BaitUi  /* 
Then  back— «nd  with  the  tun  of  Truth  r^kdgent,^ 
Dazsling  thine  eyes  with  its  magnificence- 
Compare  thy  puny  efforts  at  a  shew 
Of  right  diome  o'er  leigons  exercised. 

Hero  of  Waterloo !  approach— behold ! — 
Where  is  thy  nation's  boasted  triumph  now  t 
So  who  woo  iiain  U  here  reouoeUateX 
In  all  the  grand  snbUmity  of  strength — 
Of  might  unranquish'd— To  religion  sworn — 
From  eurat  ambition  firee  and  lust  of  power! 

Lo !  'midst  the  blase  of  the  meridian  son, 
Shining  o'er  Hearen's  imperial  canopy ; 
'Midst  princely  pomp  and  martial  pageant— rais'd 
High  and  sabllme,  a  throne  of  sacrifice  I 
An  altar  onto  HIM  THE  ETERNAL  GODI§ 

♦  Qwer*,  Boney?  P.D.  t  The  Eagle?  P.D. 

t  is  the  Nephew  timMbBlaattetedtaitotiieUttcle?  ^ThePepe!  • 
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Both  S  at  Ow  emuuf  thudm  ijgnal  giT«D, 
Beats  the  big  pvhe  of  this  vast  multitiide 

OfMflum/*— ^hilehe,  Chritt'9  msiong^r, 
BncMied  bj  the  anointed  le^on  denae. 
Than,  where  the  nerad  inoeose  dotti  aaeend 
In  elonds  thR)*  annshlna  up  to  Heafan's  hi^  Thnos^ 
InTokes  the  Mane  M^esty  of  Ood  I 

*  Thriee  HOLT  I  HOLT  I  HOLT  I 
LoBO  Ood  ow  Hoara!* 

'HoaAVKAB  Ur  BZOBUUl* 


^*  Sew  dowH  braiva  Priaoa !  VImi-ilnawM  anny  bow  1 
Tour  thrice-aoore  thoasand  aappliaat  knees  to  Hi  v 
Who  itileth  nilersy  keepeth  UngM  in  awe^ 
And  calls  np  Ordgr  at  His  liiigh  hekMit! 


Ta  coontieBS  compaet  mnltitnde  of  msBy 
PhioB  diflkrent  ciimea  and  Kgiona-"(oio  ya  d^m  f 
Ta  dasaUng  chleft  firom  perftim'd  An^, 
Appaiel'd  rich  in  Gold  and  pnrple  sheen. 
Bow  dam  to  Him  thb  GHSzsTiAV'a  Mxobtt  God  ! 
Tnrk— Russian— Jew— blind,  sneering  Infidel^ 
And  you,  eold,  doubting  JMiontt^^bow  ya  listen  t 
If  not  with  Alias,  yonr  awostrueh  tpirii  bowj 
And  own  tkt  ofuifkl  Mtfjooty     Smven  I 

^'Onoe  more  from  ont  the  cannon's  braien  throsils 

A  hundred  thundersi  load  reverberate; 

Proclaiming  to  the  now  awaken'd  world 

The  mightj  truth— OsBAT  Fbanob  aoaik  za  FB8BI 

Hot  aneieni  Faiih  cnee  more  miraculoue  I 

Bar  people,  annsy  raUgion,  rolar,  ONE  l| 

Baganf a  ^aik,  May,  1868."  CoavoMum 


•  Bonqragahit  P.B.  t  How  many  lightntefif 

X  r-^hn  Pritat-Pmaidimtj  rnlfng  hy  two  means,  the  iniwnsc  rlnadi  ti  fr- 

powder,  a  tnis   son  of  a  gun/'  and  of  the  Chiuch-mttitant,  and  Jfaphaw  oi  Ui  Vadi. 


m. 


STATESMEN'S  RELIGION, 


''SVIRT  PLAMT  WHICH  XT  HSAVKNLT  FaTHSR  HATH  NOT  PLANTEO 
SHALL  BB  BOOTBD  UP."--(Matt  XT.  13.) 


A  HODEBATE  GHXJBCHMAN'8  OBJECTIONS  TO  ANTI- 
8TATB-CHURCHISM. 

Iir  endeaTOuring  to  express  and  meet  the  views  of  moderate  Church-  . 
inea  on  the  Anti-otate-Church  moyement,  we  may  safely  assert^  that 

1.  The  first  difficulty  that  wonld  strike  the  mind  of  a  moderate  Church- 
man, ariaes  fix>m  the  esctreme  nature  of  those  cpmiatu  presented  to  hie 
notice.  Moderation  m  to  be  hnonm  in  all  things;  so,  at  least,  the  sen- 
tence is  rendered  and  applied ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  moderation  is 
a  good  quality,  the  symool  of  prudence  and  self-control :  hence  it  becomes 
the  watchword  of  careful,  grave,  and  considerate  men.  Extremes  in  ex- 
peace  brings  men  and  nations  to  beggary ;  extremes  in  indulgence,  are 
the  harbingers  of  intemperance,  profli^y,  and  suffering. 

If,  tiierenire,  in  any  such  sense,  opimons  be  extreme,  they  are  justly  con- 
demned. But  that  moderation  whicn  would  correct  the  evils  of  excess,  may 
be&irly  expected  to  be  aesociated  with  candid  enquiry ;  and  this  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  terms  moderate  or  extreme,  refer  only  to  those 
things  which  are  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  dlowed.  The  rule  applies  exclusively  to  our  passions  and  feelings; 
these  are  to  be  regulated,  and  kept  under  legitimate  control :  we  are  to 
moderate  our  temper  and  <u8cipline  our  passions,  and  the  only  regulator  for 
these  is  an  enlightened  judgment. 

Beason,  dierafore,  bemg  the  measure  and  arbiter  of  all  indulgences, 
must  xtaelf  be  free  from  control;  nor  is  there  anything  left  to  judge  of  its 
proceedings,  except  the  inferior  and  subordinate  elements  of  our  nature ; 
ooosequenily,  notning  can  be  more  extreme  and  unreasonable,  than  to  set 
up  the  arUtration  of  our  irrational  and  brute  instinots,  as  the  criterion  of 
reason. 

And  smce  our  views,  opinions,  or  judgments,  are  the  exercise  of  reason, 
they  cannot  properly  be  called  extreme,  as  going  too  far,  there  being  no 
meaenrement  b^ond  reason  itself.  Opinions  may  be  true  or  false;  and 
they  are  to  be  condemned,  not  for  going  too  far,  out  for  going  the  wrong 
road.  Hot  can  we  stop  short  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  as  an 
instance  of  moderation:  since,  if  it  be  reasonable  to  go  so  far,  as  that 
jpoint  at  which  we  decide  to  remain,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  condud- 
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ing  the  process.  To  stop  in  our  course  is  to  condemn  all  that  we  bm 
done,  to  deny  the  reasons  and  principles  on  which  we  set  oat.  Hen  mo- 
deration is  recantation :  and  is  open  to  the  reproach,  ^ye  did  run  weD, 
who  did  hinder  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  ^'—(GaL  7.) 
—not  follow  it  out  to  the  end. 

To  stop  in  this  course  is  not  moderation,  but  vacillation  and  inooBM- 
tency,  smtable  to  the  double-minded  main,  who  is  unstable  in  all  hii 
ways to  M  short  of  that  point  to  which  truth  would  lead  us,  is  un- 
fidthfulness,  with  whatever  other  name  we  may  garnish  our  defeetioD. 

We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  moderate  our  prejudices,  and  to  abandoa 
fliis  misuse  of  language  by  which  opinions  or  principles  are  called  extreme, 
since  in  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  fiilsehood,  dntj  and  sin,  every  dagies 
of  the  letter  is  extreme  and  immoderate,  but  no  degree  of  the  fbnner. 

Moderate  truth  and  moderate  hones^  a^  poor  compliments,  but  not 
less  unbecoming  than  moderate  opinions,  for  if  they  be  fiibe,  they  >ra 
wrouff  entirely,  and  if  true,  it  is  wrong  to  moderate  diem  by  oar  napecfc 
for  fiOsehood. 

Temperate  views  are  ''yea  and  nay,"  ''but  our  word,"  says  the  mpo^ 
"  was  not  yea  and  nay,"  it  was  plam,  thcffough  aikl  decisive:  it  is  time 
ihen  to  lay  aside  all  praise  of  moderation  and  temperance  in  matten  of 
truth  and  duty;  ana  to  avow  boldly  that  to  avoia  extreme  opinioDS,  is 
only  a  genteel  name  for  compronuae;  and  for  temperate  jodgmeot  lo 
write  plamly  temporizing  policy ;  as  the  decision  of  tne  Privy  CooBcil  it 
the  Gorham  case,  avoided  either  extreme  by  comprehending  ooth,  and  ii^ 
therefore,  called  a  temperate  iudgment,  because  it  included  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  Evangelicalism  and  Puseyism, — ^Uack  and  white. 

"To  halt  between  two  opinions,'^  by  way  of  avoiding  extraaie  viewir 
may  be  painted  in  pliant  langua^  as  moaeration,  but  it  is  plainly  con*  j 
demned  m  the  wora  of  truth ;  it  is  a  species  of  neutrality,  ana  aiming  tt 
the  impossibility  of  serving  two  masters. 

Moaeration  m  our  political,  relipplous.  or  ecclesiastical  opinions!,  is  fidf 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  that  diurnal  visitant,  who,  to  avoid  extremsi^ 
provides  his  customers  with  "milk  and  water,"  and  thus  al<ma  eanm  I 
moderate  truth  by  diluting  it  with  error. 

And  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  our  oondnct»  in  the  advoeiej 
.and  carrying  out  of  our  conscientious  convictions,  moderation  is  iadifir* 
ence  or  oetrayal ;  those  whom  men  call  temperate,  Grod  calls  hhnmm,  I 
and  whilst  the  careless  comdemn  the  earnest,  for  being  hot  and  fierf  in 
their  zeal,  these  are  commended  in  the  Scriptures^  where  we  lean,  tht 
''it  is  Rood  always  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a  ^;ood  cause;"  wUbt  thi  i 
men  who  bathe  m  the  tepid  waters  of  moderation,  are  thus  Aardj  re* 
buked,— "I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  bot:'^-tfaoi  | 
avoidest  extremes,  but  I  would  thou  wert  extreme,  either  one  thing  cr 
anothery — "I  would  thou  were  cold  or  hot  So  then  beeaase  thou  ait 
lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,"  the  sentence  is  written  anioit 
thee,  in  "  the  Book  of  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John  the  I)ivine."--(iam 
iii.  16,) 

2.  The  second  objection  that  will  be  advanced  by  a  Moderate  Oundh 
man,  to  invalidate  all  Dissenting  arguments,  is,  that  wb  uun  bavs 
SOME  RBuaiON.  TUs,  indeed,  oaonot  be  deucd ;  bst  tt  evBAsi  the  IM 
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qaefltioDy  namdy,  how  are  we  to  get  it;  by  what  means  may  it  be  best 
and  safest  supplied  to  the  world*  The  objection  is  pious,  its  meaning  is 
impoQs  and  uncharitable ;  impious,  as  supposing  that  God  can  convey  no 
religion  to  the  worlds  without  the  aid  of  Parliaments;  and  uncharitabk^ 
in  insinuating,  that  our  proposition  is,  to  do  away  with  all  religion. 

Undoubtedly  we  must  have  some  religion ;  but  was  there  none  before 
the  time  of  Establishments?  Is  there  none  in  our  missi<maries  and  con-» 
▼erts;  none  in  the  United  States?  Is  there  none  amongst  Dissenters  at 
home?  And  are  not  these  Dissenters  the  great  source  of  that  new  reli- 
gious life,  which  has  of  late  struggled  into  existence  in  the  Establish- 
ment? 

The  religious  histoir  of  the  country  afiPords  abundant  proof  of  thiti 
statement ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  some  illustrations  from  a 
high  authority. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  whilst  forgetting  that  a  voluntair  supply  may  create  a 
voluntary  demand  for  Christianity,  though  naturally  none  exists;  as  none 
exists  for  refinement,  luxury,  and  literature,  (which  have  to  create  a  demand 
for  themselves; — ^which  also  have  created  a  demand  of  the  kind  supplied, 
and  are  elevated  in  requirements  by  an  improved  supply,)— forgetting  this 

Snndple  and  its  analogies,  the  good  doctor,  even  wmlst  a  University  Pro- 
»sor  and  State-Churcnman  (wnich  he  never  in  principle  departed  from,) 
bore  important  testimony  to  the  value  of  Dissent,  or  Popular  Christianity, 
as  the  great  security  for  the  vigour  and  purity  of  a  Parliamenta^ 
Church. 

AfBrmingthat  even  the  religion  and  life  of  the  Establishment  are  the 
result  of  a  Dissent  outside. 

When  pleading  for  a  division  of  parishes,  and  increase  of  parochial 
clergy,  this  author  observes^, 

"  Let  such  a  machinery  (of  increased  parishes  and  dersprmen)  be  well 
wrought,  and  in  no  other  way  will  the  population  be  so  tnoroughly  sea- 
soned with  religious  instruction." 

But this  necessary  condition"  of  being  well  wrought,"  requires  first 
fit  men,  who  can  be  secured  only  by  a  well-exercised  patronage,  but  to 
procure  this  patronage,  and  urge  the  fit  men  *'to  work  the  machine  of  the 
jEetabUshment  mtt,^  it  requires  the  influence  of  Dissenters,  to  influence 
future  nominations,  and  to  improve  the  present  clergy.  Thus  he  declarea, 
that, 

« 

^Though  we  hold  a  revival  in  the  Establishment  to  be  the  likeliest 
means  by  far  for  the  revival  of  Christianity,^  such  a  conviction  does  not 
preclude  the  conviction,  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  have 

AV  ACTIVE,  I7NRESTRAINED,  AND  TOLLY  TOLERATED  DiSSENTBRISM  : 

this  will  never  supersede  an  Establishment;  but  it  may  stimulate  that 
^Establishment  to  a  ten-fold  degree  of  EFFECTiyENBss.t  It  may  act 
by  a  moral  compulsion,  [this  is  the  compulsion  we  advocate,]  not  merely 

*  WUoh  he  admit!  famh^  had  been  flnaigled  thero. 

t  80  h«  makes  the  maehine  «f  State  a  eyphier,  which  beiag  preceded  by  the  Dimnt- 
iiW  wit,  is  laiMd^ 
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on  its  existinff  dergymen,  but  on  those  holders  of  patronage  and  poveri 
to  whom  we  nsTe  to  look  for  onr  future  derg^en. 
•  For  this  purpose,  it  is  well  that  sectarianism  should  flourish  and  pre- 
▼ail,  even  to  the  dejpree  of  alarming  the  dignitaries  of  our  land  for  the 
safety  of  its  Ecclesiastical  Institutions^-^f  reducing  them  to  the  fiflcei- 
sity  of  providing  these  institutions  with  those  functionaries  who  are  best 
fitted  by  their  talent  and  their  piety  to  uphold  the  Church  in  public  esti* 
nation/' 

Could  there  be  a  greater  tribute  paid  to  the  vigilant  and  pnri^ing  ri- 
valry of  sectarianism,  or  a  more  scTere  condemnation  of  the  alug^sh  and 
decaying  tendency  of  a  Gk>7emment  machine  for  religion  f  Dissent  znakei 
the  clergy  vigilant,  and  the  patrons  honest. 

"We  Question  not  f continues  our  author)  the  direct  service  of  secta- 
rians to  Christianity ;  out  their  chief  service  is,  that  they  set  in  motion 
and  in  more  efficient  play,  a  hr  more  important  instrumentality  than  any 
which  is  wielded  by  tnemselves." 

Thus  have  they  a  corpse  which  they  cannot  galvanise  into  action ;  a 
machine  which  tney  cannot  set  in  motion ;  a  number  of  carriages,  wlodi 
must  stop  at  the  station,  till  engine  and  stoker  and  driver  appear,  in  ths 
shape  of  a  stout  living  and  active  Dissenterism^'*  to  convey  this '  Ptar> 
liamentary  train." 

Hence  the  same  writer  observes  of  DiBsenters, 

They  occupy  a  high  place  of  command,  for  they  touch  the  ^ 
that  mechanism  which  is  effectual — *^  they  have  done  much  nir  Unris- 
tianity,  by  the  congregations  which  they  nave  formed,  but  the  benefit 
which  they  have  wrounit,  by  their  wholerale  reflex  influence  on  the  Esta- 
blishment, is  above  all  computation." 

^  If  then  "  we  must  have  some  religion,"  where  must  we  go  for  itf  Re- 
ligion is  life  and  power,  which  does  not  reside  in  the  State  machine.  As 
the  Doctor  declares,—- 

''What  we  affirm  is,  the  superiority  of  an  Establishment  aeamadUme: 
—first,  there  must  be  a  right  machine ;  and  secondly,  the  appointnient  of 
fit  men  to  work  it,  and  for  this  purpose  an  adequately  endowed  EstaHish* 
ment,  and  a  virtuous  patronage. ' 

But  for  this  virtuous  patronage  and  the  right  men,  he  looks  to  DioBsnt^ 
and  the  advance  of  the  popular  mind. 

''The  perfections  of  an  Ecclesiastical  system  (he  teDs  us)  lies  in  the 
ample  endowment  of  the  one  (the  clergy)  and  the  ample  tdlemtiaii  of  the 
other" — (Dissenters.) 

So  that  to  make  his  system  perfect  he  takes  in  Dissent—*  vioIatMii  of 
the  principle  to  give  vahdity  to  Establishments  1 

^Without  an  Establishment,  the  light  of  religious  instractiool  wonU 
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shine  forth  but  rftrelj,  or  be  spread  bnt  superficially  over  the  land.  With' 
out  a  free  and  artive  IHssent,  that  light  might  wane  to  iTd 
EXTINCTION,  and  become  darkness.  The  Establishment  reposing  in 
undisturbed  security,  would  become  inert  and  inefficient,  or  au)ng  with 
the  intolerance,  might  be  further  deformed  by  all  the  corruptions  of 
Popery/'  ^ 

Thus  Dissent  keeps  the  Church  aliye,  maintains  its  purity,  disarms  its 
natural  fiiry,  and  keeps  its  candlestick  in  its  place,  wnilst  it  both  lights 
the  candle  and  preserves  it  from  waning  into  darkness  and  Popery. 

How  much  better  then  would  the  Church  become,  if  escaping  from  the 
benumbing  influence  of  its  established  position,  it  would  oecome  itself 
Dissent  from  all  secular  alliance,  and  receive  of  its  own  accord  this  energy 
of  voluntaryism ;  no  longer  galvanized  into  the  bustling  appearance  of 
activity,  by  jealousy  of  Dissent,  but  having  life  in  itself!  Then  we 
SHOULD  have  some  religion.  Meanwhile,  we  nave  the  wood  and  the 
trench,  the  Parliament  can  fill  the  trench  with  water,  but  no  fire  comes 
down  from  heaven  at  the  Government  invocation,  the  priests  may  cry 
aloud,  and  cut  others  with  knives,  but  it  is  all  in  vain : — the  God  that 
answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God,"* — and  this  is  the  God  of  voluntary- 
ism, our  opponents  themselves  being  judges. 

The  answer  then  of  a  moderate  Churcnman,  that  we  must  have  some 
religion,  ib  beside  the  mark,  since,  if  Dissent  from  the  Establishment  has 

{reserved  religion  in  it,  what  would  the  abandoning  of  an  Establishment 
e,  but  life  from  the  dead?   We  may  leave  this  objection,  with  one  other 

auestion, — ^you  say,  we  must  have  some  religion, — would  you  then,  and 
le  clergy  and  laity  in  general,  have  no  reunion,  if  you  had  no  State 
Church— would  you  give  up  religion  then  ?  No. — ^Then  you  would  still 
have  some  religion. 

3.  A  third  objection  arising  in  the  mind  of  a  moderate  Churchman,  is, 
that  a  minister  having  to  instruct  and  reprove  his  peoplcy  shmdd  be 
independent  of  tliem;  or,  either  they  will  discard  one  who  aenounces  their 
sins  and  exposes  their  errors ;  else  he  will  comply  with  their  ignorant  pre- 
judices and  connive  at  their  vices. 

This  argument,  though  very  common,  is  in  no  way  complimentarv  either 
to  the  clergy  or  laity  of  the  Church  :  we  hope,  that  a  moderate  Church- 
man exaggerates  the  meanness  and  truckling  character  of  the  Episcopal 
priesthood,  in  supposing,  that  were  they  dependent  on  their  congregations 
for  support,  they  would  have  no  independence  of  character;  but  preach 
to  the  favour  of  ungodly  hearers,  to  please  men,  forgetting  their  master 
in  heaven. 

As  for  congregations,  however,  much  individuals  may  be  attached  to 
their  sins,  few  are  so  shamelessly  wicked  as  to  prefer  ungodly  exhorta- 
tions from  the  pulpit;  the  majority  of  hearers  prefer  holiness  there,  and 
some,  indeed,  are  too  ant  to  find  in  the  means  tney  attend,  a  kind  of  set  off 
against  the  life  they  live,  but  this  argument,  whilst  defending  the  in- 
dependence of  a  ministers  position,  at  the  expence  of  the  independence 
of  his  character,  asperses  the  judgment  and  motives  of  the  hearers,  and 

•  1  King!  xnil.  84. 
TOL.  II.  B«3 
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sacrifices  to  the  false  independence  of  the  clergy,  the  legitamaie  mdepen- 
dence  of  the  laity. 

If  the  right  of  private  judgment  he  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  laity  may,  therefore,  judge  of  religion,  they  may  try  the  spirits,  sod 
judge  the  teachings  of  the  ministry  i  for  this  is  hut  tie  exercise  of  pri- 
y ate  judgment  iu  religion. 

We  need  only  suppose  a  parish  condemned  to  the  ministrations  of  a 
strict  Puseyite  clergyman,  wnilst  objecting  to  his  doctrines  and  eceksiss- 
tical  practices ;  to  understand  that  security  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
side,  the  few  clergy  being  depended  to  the  discomfort  of  the  nomsroiB 
laity :  and  does  not  this  occur  to  some  extent  in  all  instances  where  then 
is  a  rubrical  clergyman? 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  St  Barnabas,  being  at  length  dismissed  by  his  tadt 
lating  bishop,  is  after  a  sojourn  in  Rome,  presented  by  the  MarebioiMBS  of 
Bath  to  the  Vicarage  of  Frome :  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  paririi  re- 
monstrate with  the  patroness,  (they  say  nothing  against  patrona^)  lad 
cling  to  the  hope,  that  her  ladyship  would  not  make  any  appomtmeiit 
which  be  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Prome,  and  eoa> 
ducive  to  their  spiritual  benefit." 

Here  is  a  whole  parish  or  township  at  the  mercy  of  a  patroneflB,  haag 
its  independence  to  preserve  that  ot  a  single  person :  for  thoogfa  there 
are  Dissenters  in  Frome,  this  is  an  accident  the  theory  of  the  ntablisb- 
ment,  is,  every  parishioner  to  his  parish  church ;  that  is,  aD  spfritml  in- 
dependence is  sacrificed  to  the  position  of  the  incumbent.  And  what  is 
the  answer  they  receive  ?  The  Marchioness  of  Bath  replies,  that  the  ap- 
pointment is  made  and  cannot  be  revoked.  Those  who  do  not  see  that 
the  road  out  of  the  Church,  is  as  plain  as  the  road  into  it^  wait  now  in 
bondage  till  the  bishop  interfere ! 

If,  at  their  solicitation,  he  dismiss  the  Vicar,  then  he  wiD  admlti  that 
the  clergyman  should  not  be  independent  of  his  parishioners :  if  he  eoo- 
firm  the  appointment,  he  will  secure  a  Moderate  Churchman's  desire— the 
daveiT  of  the  laity. 

Indeed,  beyond  all  these  points,  it  is  plain,  that  at  present^  a  clergy- 
man is  open  to  warping  motives  of  interest,  since,  if  so  dispoeed,  he  may 
preach  and  speak  and  act,  so  as  if  not  to  please  his  present  oongregatioo, 
at  least,  by  compliance,  to  please  his  future  patron,  and  pitch  the  tone  of 
his  orthodoxy  or  politics  to  the  ear  of  his  bishop,  or  of  a  private  or  go- 
vernmental place  provider.  And,  therefore,  the  present  plan,  whilst  seen- 
ring  the  degradation  of  the  people,  does  not  prevent  the  servility  of  the 
derffy. 

Nor  can  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  independence  the  privilege 
claimed  in  the  objection  we  are  considering : — the  privilege  of  gtoppwf 
where  we  a/re  not  wanted.  Every  honourable  and  independent  mind, 
would  shrink  sensitively  from  so  unworthy  a  position.  And,  therefore, 
the  removal  of  a  clergyman  at  the  will  of  his  hearers,  is  no  violation  even 
of  his  independence,  whilst  his  remaining  against  their  will,  would  he  a 
degrading  oondage  to  his  income  there,  and  a  great  want  qfeelf-^temet': 
therefore,  neither  clergy  nor  laity  can  be  honoured  at  the  expense  of  one 
another.  The  independence  of  both  consists  in  the  adjustment  of  ther 
mutual  feelings. 
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So  then,  this  objection,  that  a  minister  should  be  independent  of  his  peo> 
pie,  in  order  freely  to  reprove  their  vices  and  refute  their  errors,  is  a  stigma 
cm  the  character  of  botn,  it  would  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  laity,  an 
independence  dishonourable  to  the  clergy. 

Whilst,  finally,  it  should  be  rememl^red,  that  those  who  prefer  a  real 
episcopal  government,  and  not  the  direct  agreement  between  minister  and 
people,  may  still  reserve  to  themselves  any  ecclesiastical  arrangement^ 
even  when  the  Church  is  not  allied  to  the  State :  for  as  amongst  the  Wes- 
leyans,  Presbyterians,  and  others,  there  are  authorities  appealed  to  beyond 
the  immediate  congregation,  by  which  ministers  are  placed  or  removed,  so 
Churchmen  could  adopt  their  own  form  in  this  respect,  whether  connected 
with  government  or  not :  and  consequently  the  opjection  that  ministers 
should  be  independent  of  their  congregations,  founded  on  arguments  so 
degrading  to  both, — an  objection  sometimes  boastfully,  and  often  conscien- 
tiously, brought  against  voluntaryism  and  the  Anti-State-Church  agita^ 
tion,  IS  founoed  purely  on  mistake,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub* 
ject. 

The  laitv  of  the  Church  will  be  at  liberty  to  secure  their  own  depend- 
ence  and  the  independence  of  their  pastors,  by  the  controlling  authority 
of  the  episcopate.  We  do  not  prescribe  to  them  that  they  shall  wear  no 
fetters,  every  man  may  chain  nimself,  but  if  the  chains  be  golden,  his 
taste  must  he  gratified  at  his  own  exfeoae;  the  nation  can  entertain  only 
national  objects,  whQst  parties  and  individuals  may  please,  whilst  tiiej 
provide  for  themselves. 

4.  The  fourth  objection  of  a  Moderate  Churchman,  is,  that  a  secure 
provision  ought  to  oe  made  for  godly  teachers.  We  think  so  too,  and 
should  be  glad  to  find  it  the  case;  it  would,  however,  not  be  a  moderate 
bat  an  extravagant  supposition,  to  imagine  this  as  the  result  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

Is  the  money  spent  in  teaching ;  do  the  teachers  obtain  anjrthing  like  a 
liair  proportion  ?  We  fear,  that  ntcts  apart  from  theory,  will  tend  to  shew 
that  the  secure  provision  is  fbr  godl^  dietaries,  godly  feeders,  and  not 
so  much  for  godly  teachers.  The  official  mcomes  are  not  looked  upon  as 
national  benefits,  but  benefits  and  revenues  exclusively  appended  to  for- 
tunate offices,  that  turn  up  to  the  lucky  in  the  spiritual  lottery.  There 
are  more  starving  clergymen  than  starvmg  Dissenters :  but  godly  teach- 
ing  is  an  excuse  m  prebends  and  palaces. 

No  one  acqnainted  with  the  distribution  of  Church  funds  can  be  igno- 
rant of  this ;  nor  does  Ecclesiastical  Commission  remedy  the  evO. 

Of  the  recipients  of  the  ^ater  part  of  Church  wealth,  it  may  be  said, 
^ifye  have  been  imfiuthfiil  m  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  shall  commit 
unto  you  the  tine  riches !"  If  ye  be  not  upright  in  worldly  things  how 
areye  qualified  for  spiritual  offices? 

WithK>ut  coming  down  so  far  as  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  exposures  of  his 
own  Church,  we  may  refer  to  two  facts  recorded  in  Mr.  Horsman's 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  the  Episcopal 
Bench. 

Noticing  first  only  one  point  to  shew  how  private  interests,  and  not  even 
general  Chureh  purposes  form  the  basis  of  management,  viz.,  that  by  a 
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kind  of  feud,  the  bishops  separate  the  episcopal  Jnnd  from  the  oommoo 
welftu'e  of  the  Church ;  opposing  all  employment  even  of  surplus  funds 
from  the  bishoprics  for  parochial  objects :  hence  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission had  two  ends  in  view.  First,  the  improvement  of  poor  lirings 
from  cathedrals  and  dignified  clergy }  secondly,  the  improvement  of  poor 
sees  from  the  richer  ones.  Thus  at  once  creating  a  division  of  interests, 
and  by  episcopal  jealousy,  proving  that  the  funds  of  the  Church,  are  not 
intended  for  godly  teachers. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  this  Commission  spent  on  eight  Epa- 
oopal  Residences,  or  Bishop's  Palaces,  in  purchasing,  building,  or  impror- 
ing,  £143,014. 

In  these  eight  dioceses,  there  were  at  the  time  85  benefices  or  pa- 
rochial livings  under  £50  a  year: — ^^lesa  than  three  shillings  a  dsj, 
below  the  wages  of  the  masons  employed  on  those  buildings.  Eight  as 
fittle  as  ISd.  a  day,  and  one  6^.  And  strange  to  say,  the  greater  the 
parochial  necessities  of  the  diocese,  the  larger  the  episcopal  ouday.  In 
Gloucester,  where  £23,627  had  been  laid  out,  there  were  218  bcniefioes 
£100  a  year."   This  is  Mr.  Horsman's  statement. 

Such  is  the  securo  provision  for  godly  purposes. 

The  second  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  after  the  Commissioners  had 
frtiled  in  many  instances "  to  endow  churches  built  by  voluntary  sab- 
scription,  thougn  this  endowment  had  been  promised, 

'^The  Commissioners  state  their  inability  (in  1844)  to  give  any  fiirther 
assistance,  because  the  Commission  was  bankrupt ;  at  the  very  time  the 
(Episcopal)  Commieeianere  mere  sharing  among  tkemselveSj  according  to 
their  own  shewing,  no  less  a  sum  than  £26,000  a  year.  I  believe  (sajs 
Mr.  Horsman)  it  was  neaxer,  £40,000  a  year,  out  of  the  Eoclesiasdcal 
revenues  they  had  been  appointed  as  trustees  to  administer  for  Ecdesiss- 
tical  purposes.  And  at  wnat  time  was  this  occurring  ?  When  their  own 
statements  assures  us,  that  there  were  2,000,000  of  our  popuIatioD,who^ 
from  want  of  teachers,  never  hear  the  word  of  Qod ;  and  when  tbm  m 
no  less  than  2,000  beneficed  clergy  with  incomes  lower  than  £100  s 
year.'' — (This  is  exclusive  of  curates.) 

So  that  whilst  ParUament  decided,  that  each  bishop  should  receive  so 
much  yearly,  we  find,  that  besides  the  enormous  difference  between  the 
net  ani^  the  ^ss  income  of  the  bishoprics,  the  poorer  sees,  received  more 
than  was  theur  due,  and  the  richer  sees  paid  less  than  they  ou^ht,  and  thus 
the  bishops  defrauded  the  nation  of  many  thousands,  such  la  the  seenie 
provision  for  godly  preachers. 

If  leaving  these  two  instances  of  Episcopal  rapacity,  we  turn  to  the 
clerical  incomes,  we  find,  besides  the  clerical  distress  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Horsman,  the  two  following  samples :— first,  what  a  facetioas 
journal  calls,  ''a  Christian  of  ten  thousand,"  the  Bev.  G^r^  Bobsoa, 
of  Erbistock,  near  Wrexham,  of  whom  we  are  told,  '^siace  his  nomiitt- 
tion  by  Bishop  Haseley  he  has  raised  £100,000  from  the  Uvinirs  he 
held."  r  J  -T> 

Uis  epitaph  is  also  held  forth  as  a  matter  of  edification  :— 
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''The  Rev.  Briareus  Tithepi^,  pluralist, 

died  ,  aged  , 

£100,000." 

The  second  serves  as  a  contrast,  and  forms  a  fi^rand  indicative  circum- 
stance, it  is  extracted  from  The  Times,  Dec.  29th,  1851,  and  appeai-ed 
amongst  the  advertisements,  as  follows : — 

THE  FRIEND  of  the  CLERGY,  for  allowing  Permanent  Pensions 
(not  exceeding;  £40  per  annum)  to  the  Widows  and  Orphan  Unmar- 
ried Daughters  of  Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and  for  afford- 
ing Temporary  Assistance  to  Necessitous  Clergymen  and  their  JPamilies, 
Founded  1849.    Supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Treasurer — R.  M.  Bates,  Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul,  Paul,  and  Bates,  217,  Strand ;  Messrs. 
Hanbury,  Taylor,  and  Loy  d,  60,  Lombard -street ;  Messrs.  Parsons, 
Robinson,  and  Thomson,  Old  Bank,  Oxford ;  Messrs.  Mordock  and 
Sons,  and  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Sons,  Cambridge. 
The  Committee  earnestly  solicit  contributions  to  enable  them  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  this  impartant  Charity,   There  are  at  the  present  time 
70  widows,  daughters  of  clergymen,  candidates  for  the  next  election,  and 
the  applications  for  assistance  from  necessitous  clergymen^  nnth  large 
families^  ^(?.,  under  the  special  object  are  most  numerous  and  most  diS' 
tressing. 

Life  subscription,  £10  10s. ;  annual  ditto,  £1  Is. 

Contributions  received  by  the  Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  and  at  the  offices 
of  tlie  Institution,  where  forms  of  application  and  every  information  may 
be  obtained,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  6  daily. 

STEPHEN  J.  ALDRICH,  Sec. 

Society's  offices,  18a,  Basinghall-street. 

Here  are  clergymen  supported  by  eompulsoryism  at  the  starvation 
point,  appealing  for  "  voluntary  contributions,"  the  applications  £rom 
necessitous  clergymen"  being  most  numerous  and  most  aistressing is 
it  not  then  a  mockary  to  defend  the  National  Church  by  the  objection  of 
the  necessity  for  a  secure  support  for  godly  teachers."  The  support 
actually  rendered,  is  mainly  to  "  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  widced 
world,"  and,  therefoi*e,  the  pretence  ot  maintaining  teaching,  is  a  pretext, 
a  ^*  ddlusion  and  a  snare." 
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Under  this  departmenty  Bceptical  oljectumSj  and  systems  or  prin^iUi 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity y  are  dispassionately  eon^dered. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  AN  ENQUIRER. 
(  Concluded from  page  279 J 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fly.  envious  Time,  till  fbou  run  out  thy  nee ; 
Call  cm  the  lasy  IcAden-fitepping  hoan, 
Whose  speed  it  but  the  heavy  {Sammet'e  tpaoe; 
And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  worms  devours^ 
Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  fidse  and  vain. 
And  merely  mortal  dross ; 
80  little  is  oor  loss, 

80  little  is  thy  gain  1  Hiltov. 

SoHB  days  had  elapsed  once  the  oonTersation  recounted  in  the  lot 
chapter.  ]^ger  had  spent  them  in  the  society  of  Louise  and  of  the  doc- 
tor. He  passed  some  lionrs  with  him  erery  day  in  his  muaeom.  Thflre» 
snrrounded  by  birds  and  beasts  that  seemed  to  flatter  and  to  growl  in 
their  ^lass-cases  on  every  side  of  the  room,  while  the  Profenors  tnaty 
and  withered  old  Famulus  sat  busy  stuffing'  a  bird  or  preparing  some  an** 
tomical  curiosity,  Roger  used  to  listen,  with  an  occasional  ouestion  ixt  repi j) 
to  the  fascinating  conversation  of  his  friend.  They  talked  of  the  animstf 
about  them,  and  travelled  all  over  the  world  in  conversation  on  the  haunts 
and  habits,  till  Roger  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  naturalists  and  ceased 
to  wonder  that  he  should  regard  these  lifeless  thinn  as  oompaniims,  and 
enjoy  their  presence  almost  like  a  friendship.  Man,  too,  passed  befive 
them  as  well  as  the  creation,  he  had  learnt  to  classify  and  to  rule,  and 
when  many  an  observation,  full  of  humour  or  of  practical  wisdom,  hsd 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Heinrich,  Roger  would  lead  the  winding  train  of  talk 
to  the  highest  theme,  and  question  the  friend  who  understood  so  well  the 
creature,  about  the  Supreme  Creator.  But  at  this  point  the  cleame98,tha 
vivacity,  and  the  force,  which  so  charmed  him,  but  a  moment  beferey 
seemea  exchanged  for  wordiness  and  obscurity.  The  Professor  would 
speak  earnestly  and  long,  but  when  he  had  conduded,  no  light,  no  conrio- 
tion,  had  been  produced.   He  seemed  sometimes  even  to  out-Hegel  HegsL 
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His  love  for  dumb  creatures  led  him  to  speak  of  them  almost  as  informed 
with  God,  and  he  descended  from  a  spiritual  to  the  lower  depth  of  a  ma- 
terial pantheism.  Roger  returned  to  Louise  and  reported  a  failure.  The 
two  enauirers  were  where  they  had  been  at  first.  The  only  result  was  a 
slight  snock  given  to  the  con&ience  and  the  admiration  which  Roger  had 
before  bestowed  on  a  philosophy  which  led  to  conclusions  so  gross. 

*^  Glorious  news/'  cried  he  as  he  hastened  one  morning,  with  a  letter, 
into  the  room  where  Louise  was  sitting.  I  can  marry  to-morrow  if  I 
like." 

Louise  blushed  and  started. 

Three  hundred  a  year — think  of  that!  A  Groesies  I  A  Rothschild  1" 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  Roger?" 

Some  distant  relation — ^never  heani  of  him  before — died  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds — left  me  this— all  inendship  for  my  poor  &ti^er." 
After  this  broken  fashion  the  truth  was  out.   It  was  even  so. 
"What  shall  you  do?" 

Back  to  Dantzic  to-morrow — ^get  a  house  and  furnish  it,  and  fetch  you 
as  soon  as  paint  and  paper-hangers  please. 

Let  us  follow  Rog^  to  Dantzic— ne  finds  it  fair  time.  Most  auspicious 
of  fairs !  He  is  congratulated  on  all  sides — ^most  warmly  of  all  by  Erd- 
maun  and  Ahlfeld.  Early  in  the  morning  he  is  jplunged  into  a  sea  of 
wares— an  ocean  phosphorescent  with  brifiiancy  of  colour — carpets,  sUksi 
jewellery,— all  that  glitters.  He  floats  rather  than  walks  among  chairs 
and  tables,  stoves  and  china.  He  wonders  to  see  any  one  with  a  grave 
face,  and  has  a  vague  sensation  that  every  one  must  know  how  happy 
he  is. 

The  days  passed  in  making  purchases  and  superintending  workmen. 
At  another  time  he  would  have  oeen  all  eyes  for  tne  gay  scene.  Now  it 
contributed  to  his  exhilaration  only  as  a  single  element  among  many  6r 
more  potent.  The  picturesque  figures — ^the  striking  contrasts — the  ^eot 
almost  grotesque  at  times  of  so  many  different  costumes  in  that  mart 
where  the  south  and  west  met  the  north  and  east,  where  the  Slavonic  and 
Tartonic  races  were  mingled — ^the  Pole  with  yeUow  boots  and  footmen 
clad  in  white — the  wealtny  Jew,  so  oriential  in  aspect  and  attire— the 
Kussian  merchant,  with  his  uncouth  splendour — all  these  objects  were  but 
the  motley  background  to  his  souls'  one  picture — ^the  ever-present  form 
of  Louise,  sole  regent  of  his  young  imagination. 

His  evenings  were  mostly  spent  in  Ahlfeld's  little  study.  There  he 
forgot  the  vexatious  ^ithlessness  of  tradesmen  and  of  workpeople,  and 
reconciled  himself  again  to  his  species  during  long  conversations  with  the 
pastors. 

And  are  you  really  content,"  he  said,  one  evening,  "  with  the  life  yon 
live  f  It  is  to  me  a  heavy  burthen — ^it  is  to  all  who  knows  yon — as  we 
think  of  your  hard  poverty-strik«n  life — the  miserable  pittance  you  re- 
ceive— ^the  ceaseless  labour  of  all  kinds,  quite  foreign  to  tne  sacred  office 
laid  on  you,  in  addition  to  its  proper  toil,  by  the  ill-adjusted  usage  of  the 
country — and  with  all  this  to  see  how  feeble  is  your  condition  and  how 
precarious  your  health." 

My  dear  Fenton,"  replied  the  pastor,  "you  look  only  upon  one  side. 
I  know  I  am  doing  gooa.   I  have  the  love  of  the  poor  and  suffering 
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people,  whom  I  am  enabled  to  guide  and  comfort  on  their  way  to  a  better 
counti'y.  Ah !  you  know  not  how  rich  my  poverty  is.  I  have  enough, 
standing  alone  in  the  world  as  I  do,  as  far  as  mere  substance  is  concerned, 
and  as  to  the  invisible^  far  more  than  I  deserve-^-treasures  it  will  take 
eternity  to  count," 

I  do  not  quite  apprehend  your  meaning.  Do  you  say,  that  yoa  are 
rich  in  thought — ^in  vision  ?  Is  it  that  you  feel  that  all  humanity  has  ever 
done — the  glory  of  the  world  of  mind  is  part  of  you— «n  All  which  otm- 
tains  you  and  yet  which  you  contain  ?" 

AUfeld  smiled  somewhat  sadly.  You  come  from  Dr.  Heinridi's,*'  hs 
said.   Then  after  a  pause  he  added, 

Do  we  make  a  scaffolding  of  sandal-wood  or  cedar  ?  Do  we  fastoi 
the  poles  and  planks  with  chains  of  gold?  Let  the  marble  and  the  gold 
lie  in  the  building,  but  while  we  raise  it,  will  not  common  timber  and 
common  rope  do  tor  the  builder's  framework  ?  My  life  here  is  only  the  scaf- 
folding of  a  spiritual  structure  whose  top  stone  is  laid  in  heaven,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God." 

There  was  another  silence.  Look  at  that,"  said  Ahlfeld,  pointing  to  a 
small  black  speck  of  dust  that  lay  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  ''That  is 
my  life  here  which  affects  you  so  much." 

He  rose  up  and  went  to  the  window. 

''  Come  here,"  said  he, ''  look  out  at  that  sea — ^where  it  loses  itself  in 
its  distance  in  the  cloud.  That  is  my  life  to  come — ^you  can  see  no  limit 
to  it   Yet  this  speck  determines  that. 

Roger  sighed  and  said, ''  I  understand  yoa  now«"  They  seated  them- 
selves once  more. 

''  Fenton,"  said  Ahlfield, ''  there  are  two  words  you  will  never  unde^ 
stand  from  philosophy.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  seal  the  full  impress 
of  their  meaning  on  your  heart.  One  is  Father;  the  other  is  Faikeft 
"house.    In  what  sense  now  would  you  call  God  your  Father  ?" 

''  As  the  maker,  preserver,  and  bene&ctor  of  all  his  creatures.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God." 

''True.  But  that  is  not  enough  for  me,"  was  Ahlfeld'a  answer. 
"  When  God  calls  himself  our  Father,  and  employs  that  dear  earthly  re- 
lationship to  express  his  regard  for  us,  I  believe  he  must  mean  aomethiflg 
more  and  not  something  less  than  the  love  a  mortal  father  bears  his  ofi^ 
spring.  The  love  of  an  earthly  father  is  something  more  than  a  general 
superintendence  of  his  family.  It  is  a  deep  personal  affection  for  each 
child  individually.  Now,  if  I  am  God's  child,  I  believe  that  he  loves  me 
with  a  love  of  that  kind,  only  as  much  higher  as  the  Divine  ie  higher 
than  the  human.  I  must  believe  that  towards  me  individually  diere  is 
such  a  personal  love — an  immediate  relationship  between  my  spirit  and 
the  Father  of  Spirits." 

"  Most  blessed  conviction,  if  attainable,"  said  Roger.  "  That  might 
well  be  a  sustaining  joy,  bearing  us  triumphantly  through  life." 

''And  then  the  rather's' house,"  continued  Ahlfeld.  "That  isaooie- 
thing  more  to  me  than  a  mere  cold  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — such  as  philosophy  affirms.  It  is  not  merely  the  n^;ative  of  pais 
and  sorrow — ^not  merely  endless  duration,  but  a  state  in  which,  with  a 
body,  as  well  as  a  soul,  made  gloriously  susceptible  of  t^e  moat  ocaltsd 
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pleasofo.  I  shall  be  occupied  for  ever  beneath  the  smile  of  Qod  in  aenr- 
mg  hiniy  by  praise,  b j  obeidience,  by  action,  which  shall  be  the  action  of 
endless  progress,  not  the  struggle  against  inward  hindrance, — ^yea  by  my 
?erj  happiness  itself.   I  b^eve  there  are  different  employments  as  there 
are  different  mansions  there,  that  is  not  a  place  of  rest  merely,  but  of  action, 
where  we  shall  study  the  Divine  nature  unweariedly,  and  haply  teach  and 
guide  other  natures  with  a  benevolence  which  will  never  tire  and  will  never 
be  disappointed.   I  bear  what  I  have  to  bear,  not  merely  because  it  is  the 
Divine  will,  because  I  feel  I  regain  trial  as  an  erring  forgetful  creature, 
but  because  I  think  sometimes  that  my  particular  triSls  are  to  train  me  to 
some  particular  work  above.    My  soul  is  here  beginning  to  use  in  feeble- 
ness tne  weapons  I  shall  afterwards  wield  in  strength.   It  is  an  education 
I  think,  for  a  certain  object.   When  I  see  good  men  so  very  variously 
trained  by  chastisement,  I  cannot  but  regard  them  as  different  classes  in  a 
great  school,  some  are  brought  up  in  time  for  one  avocation  in  heaven, 
others  for  another.   Whatever  similarity  may  come  in  when  myriads  of 
ms,  hence  eternity,  has  more  fully  done  its  work  in  elevating  the  spirit 
of  the  blest,  and  when  the.  distinctions  and  the  record  of  time  have  be- 
come immeasurably  remote,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  think,  that,  for  a  vast 
space  at  least,  our  happiness  and  our  occupation  above  will  bear  a  far 
closer  proportion  to  tne  degree  of  our  faithtul  dili^nce,  a  far  nearer  ana- 
logy to  the  character  of  our  discipline  here,  than  is  commonly  supposed,'* 
I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Roger,  ^'  how  you  have  been  able  to  rea- 
lize so  strong  a  hope  as  this.   These  anticipations  sound  quite  new  to  me 
88  you  utter  them,  yet  a  something  tells  me,  that  if  religion  be  anything 
it  must  be  a  power  such  as  you  describe." 

I  will  teu  you.  When  I  went  to  Halle  to  study  theology,  I  looked  on 
a  pastorate  as  on  any  other  intellectual  profession.  I  was  a  zealous  Lu- 
theran, vet  I  did  not  find  my  conscience  hurt  by  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  communities  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  as  I  remember  my 
father  did.  I  had  very  little  conscience  in  the  matter.  I  was  only  at- 
tached to  certain  symbols  and  associations.  I  read  with  avidity  all  kinds 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  old  and  new.  I  stumbled  one  day  on  Jacob 
Behmen's  Letters.  I  was  struck  with  his  fisivourite  motto—'  Our  salva 
tion  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  us.'  I  did  not  quite  comprehend  it,  and  1 
studied  him  to  make  it  out,  I  skipped  his  philosophy,  but  pursued  stead- 
ily the  thread  jof  his  religious  opinions,  bringinfi^  everything  to  bear  upon 
the  motto,  ihit  would  not  out  of  my  head.  I  was  not  long  in  compre- 
hending his  meaning — that  there  must  be  a  new  nature  in  us,  conformed 
to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  that  without  this  we  might  profess  what 
we  choose — ^aQ  was  of  no  avail.  This  state  was  not,  of  course,  altogether 
new  to  me,  but  it  appeared  so  then,  it  fastened  on  me  the  conviction— 

Jou  have  experienced  nothing  whatever  of  this.  Next  I  went  with  a  so- 
imnity  to  wnich  I  had  before  been  a  stranger,  to  study  the  character  of  this 
Redeemer,  whose  image  was  to  be  formed  in  us.  A  new  li^ht  broke  upon 
the  gospels  as  I  read  them.  I  seemed  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Christ 
in  aU  he  said  and  did.  I  found  that  everything  so  lovely  in  him  was  the 
very  contrary  of  what  I  discovered  in  myself.  As  my  mind  approached 
his  excellence,  I  was  like  a  spot  in  the  sun.  I  was  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  bom  again.  What  I  read  in  the  Epistles  only  deepened 
VOL.  u.  o  3 
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mj  sense  of  mj  sinfulneBs,  and  like  a  dark  cloud  oame  the  oonacioiMDM 
over  me  that  I  had  been  living  in  neglect  of  God,  under  his  displewore. 
But  then  I  fastened  on  the  words — Vne  'blood  of  Christ  cleaosethfiran 
Sin and  again, '  seek  and  ye  shall  find/  I  sought  and  found  pardon, 
conciliation.  I  learnt  the  love  and  service  of  Christ,  and  he  is  mj  confi- 
dence for  that  future  of  which  I  spoke.' 

The  ni^ht  was  already  advancea.  Roger  said  little  moro  he  was  oe> 
eupied  with  the  thoughts  which  the  words  of  Ahlfeld  had  called  np. 
When  he  reached  his  house  he  sat  long,  reading  in  ^e  book  of  which 
his  friend  had  spoken.  He  felt  as  though  the  kejr  of  these  goqnb  had 
been  put  into  his  hand  b^  the  relation  of  what  a  mind  had  experunoed  to 
which  thej  had  come  with  power.  Here  he  bad  discorerea  a  praspeet 
more  glonous  than  the  most  Utopian  dreams  of  speculation^  and  jet  tbi 
language  that  gave  it  expression  was  truth  and  sooemess.  The  fboads* 
tion  of  the  whole  was  a  (act  he  had  never  learnt  to  doubt-«'the  death  and 
resurrection  of  a  Saviour. 

We  need  not  trace  minutely  the  progress  of  his  mind  from  step  to  step 
of  con  viction,imtil  the  beginning  of  the  same  good  hopeawoke  in  his  brattty 
which  had  reached  maturity  in  the  ripened  spirit  of  his  teadiar. 

Our  task  is  done.  The  Passages  in  the  life  of  an  Enqvinrhm 
reached  their  close,  for  now  we  hold  him  an  enquirer  no  longer,  no  man 
ever  learning  and  unable  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  ertf 
learning  in  uie  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  he  had  found.  It  is  not  the 
outer  so  much  as  the  inner  life  we  have  been  concerned  to  trace. 

That  secret  of  peace  which  he  had  found  was  communicated  to  Loviss 
and  welcomed  by  her  heart  as  it  had  been  by  his.  They  Uved  for  se- 
veral years  at  Dantzio.  Roger  was  still  a  worker  in  silver,  for  he  wiselj 
shunned  the  dangers  which  beaet  a  Ufa  without  r^ular  occupatioB.  Bat 
he  set  moderate  limits  to  his  business,  and  secured  time  for  reading  boob 
and  doing  good.  After  awhile  they  repaired  to  £nriand,  and  the  curiooi 
reader  who  visits  a  certain  city  in  the  North  of  England,  if  fortowtt 
enough  to  discover  their  dwelling-place,  may  pay  them  his  respects  and 
be  a  spectator  of  their  happiness.  While  he  lived,  Ahlfeld  reodved  fioa 
an  unknown  hand  an  annual  fifty  pounds.  The  great  portion  which  hi 
spent  in  charity,  atneliorating,  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  deme^the  hard- 
snips  of  his  poverty.  He  never  discovered  his  benefactor,  but  the  reader 
is  not  to  be  aeceived,  and  has  already  ooBfeotared  r^tiy,  that  the  soarei 
of  the  kindness  must  be  traced  to  Roger  and  Louise. 


IV. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE, 

1%$  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual^  Immortal,  and  Iteeponsiilej  will  he 
ike  fmt^firequent  topic  of  thie  department:  though  eometimee  we 
ehaU  mtroduee  Miscbllansous  Subjecte, 


ON  SOME  OP  THE  WRITINGS  OP  OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

(Concluded  from  page  338 J 

Op  Goldsmith's  poetry  and  comedies  we  shall  say  but  Kttle.  They  aw 
80  well-known  as  to  render  comment  needless.  Inooth  his  comedies.  The 
Good  Natured  Man^  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  plot  is  imperfect 
and  improbable.  The  characterS|  however,  are  well  and  definitely  drawn. 
The  incidents  are  in  themselves  oftentimes  natural;  but  are  brought 
about  in  a  manner  scarcely  likely.  They  savour  more  of  the  conjeror^s 
art  than  every  day  life  sanctions ;  they  next  give  scope  for,  and  abound 
in,  touches  of  genuine  humour  and  spontaneous  wit: — ^the  effervesence  of 
the  moment  rather  than  the  result  of  study.  Of  Doth  it  may  be  said, 
that  thev  possess  qualities  which  makes  and  ever  will  make  them  univer- 
sally beloved :  simple  and  sometimes  touchinfi" ;  gently  playful  in  their 
indications,  yet  effective  in  their  results ;  compete  in  their  parts  though 
defective  as  wholes :  they  will  always  command  admiration  and  applause, 
and  will  never  cease  to  give  amusement  to  him  wha  is  satisfied  with  un- 
feigned humour;  or,  who  seeing  the  representations  of  me^  and  things  is 
pleased  rather  with  nature  than  art. 

Goldsmith  is  not  what  is  termed  a  *^  great  poet,"  for  he  ^'I^ad  not  in  any 
very  large  degree  the  creative  power, — 

<  The  Tiaion  of  the  fiumliy  divkie.»'« 

Nor  has  he  or  ever  can  be,  be  considered  the  compeer  ot  Shakspere  or 
Hilton.  We  gaze  at  them  as  we  do.  at  the  noon-tide  sun;  but  at  him  with 
an  open  look  of  eamast  and  affectionate  regai*d, — as  a  thing  dear  to  our 
hearts.  Contrasted  with  them  he  is  what  in  painting  mikie's  "  Blind 
Fiddler"  is  to  Domenichino's  "  Crucifixion."  The  one  is  the  object  of 
Borne  special  visit,  to  be  seen  once  in  a  life  time ;  the  other  is  one  of  our 

•  Maeanl^y  cm  CowiMr,  and  i^fleri  in  taay  «  oi»  the  Lifi»  of  Byran." 
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househald  sods.  Nor  do  we  ever  see  him  soaring  upwards  with  the 
eagle;  but  like  the  robin  fluttering  around  the  home  of  man,  and  which 
he  leaves  only  now  and  then  for  a  momentary  pausei  to  bathe  in  the  Uoa 
sether  above.  His  appeal  is  always  rather  to  the  heart  than  the  under- 
standing. He  makes  us  feel  that  what  he  says  is  right,  rather  than  fnm 
that  it  is  so. 

At  the  time  when  Goldsmith's  first  poem  was  published— and  for  se- 
veral years  previously,  a  revivification  was  taken  place  in  our  national 
poetrv.  The  style  which  for  a  lonu^  time  was  so  popular  with  the  imita- 
tor ot  Pope— even  who  professed  aJl  his  faults  without  any  of  his  besntieB 
— was  false  and  artificial.  They  gave  words  and  not  tnoughts.  Thej 
were  like  men  who  dressed  up  a  wooden  doll  with  stolen  finery.  It  has 
been  characterized  as  the  golden  ase  of  poets;  but  the  pinch  back  ag« 
of  poetry."*  But  Collins,  uray  and  Mason^Akenside, Young,  and  Thom- 
son, effected  no  little  change  in  the  popular  taste.  A  love  for  eamestneas 
was  created ;  and  just  at  this  time  Goldsmith  published  his  ''TraveUer"— 
which  we  need  scarcely  add  has  ever  been^istingpuished  for  its  possesBkn 
of  that  quality.  Both  in  that  poem  and  the  ''Deserted  Village^ — ^whieh 
was  subsequently  written  and  published — ^the  mellow  flow  and  silveiy  tone 
of  the  verse,  not  less  than  the  gracefulness  of  the  illustrations— apjxMitB 
as  they  are  beautiiul — forms  some  of  their  greatest  charms.  They  m 
pervaded  by  a  gentle  melancholy  which  steals  over  the  reader^s  soul^  aad 
makes  him  feel  wiser  though  more  sad.  Their  appeal  is  directly  to  the 
heart.  Of  the  two,  the  ''Traveller"  is  the  most  artistic  production.  The 
"  Deserted  Village"  is  the  most  popular.  Both,  however,  are  ahnoetmii- 
Tersally  re«ul.  We  shall  give  but  one  extract,and  that  from  the  fenner 
poem: — 


Btenud  UeseingB  crown  my  etrliait  frieiid. 
And  ronnd  his  dwaUing  goardian  eainta  attend ; 
Blett  be  that  spot,  where  cheerfol  gneete  retire 
To  panae  from  toU ;  and  trim  their  evening  lire ; 
Bleat  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  elranger  finds  a  ready  ehair; 
Bleet  be  tfaoee  liMta  with  aimply  plenty  erawn'd, 
Where  all  the  mddy  ftmOy  aroond, 
Laugh  at  the  Jeets  or  pranks  tliat  never  fidl. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  monmAil  tale, 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Bat  me,  ent  deetin'd  soeh  delights  to  ahare^ 
Hy  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent,  and  eare; 
ImpeU'd,  with  etepe  nnoeasfaig,  to  pnrsne 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That  like  the  eirde  bounding  earth  and  akies, 
AUuree  from  frr,  yet,  as  I  fbUow,  flies; 

•  Southey's  Life  of  Cowper.   Vol,  II.,  ehap.  xii. 
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If  y  fortune  leids  to  tnTene  rMlma  aIom, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Ey'n  now  where  Alpine  solitodee  ascend, 
I  ait  me  down  a  pensive  hoar  to  spend  ; 
And,  plac'd  on  high  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realmii  appear  ; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepheid's  hmnble  pride : 

When  thus  Creatioo's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain. 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  Tain  f 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Te  glittering  towns  with  wealth  and  splendour  erown'd ; 
Ye  fields,  whm  summer  spreads  proftision  round  I 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale; 
Ye  bending  swains  that  dress  the  fiowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  it  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er ; 
Hoards  after  hoard  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passion  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  iuppUei; 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sonows  fUl, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd. 
Where  my  worn  soul  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest 

In  drawing  this  notioe  to  a  dose^  we  cannot  refrain  from  ezpreasinff 
our  firm  conviction,  that  (Joldamith  has  done  inestimable  service  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind  ffenerallj,  in  presenting  so  beautiful  and  yet  so 
xiatural  and  truthful  an  ideal  of  what  aomestic  Bfe  may  and  ought  to  be, 
throughout  the  entire  of  his  works. 

He  teaches  how  incomparably  superior  true  religion  is  to  worldli- 
ness;  and  what  an  ornament  pety  is  to  the  plainest  and  meanest  of 
men. 

He  has  also  shewn  us,  and  that  often  and  forcibly,  that  if  the  soul  be 
lu4)pily  disposed,  every  thing  becomes  a  subject  of  entertainment^  and 
dii^ress  almost  wants  a  name. 
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Still  to  ottifldvM  in  «v«ry  plaoo  oouigB'd 

Oar  own  felicity  we  make  or  find." 

If  he  teaches  us  this  ffreat  tmth  we  shall  at  least  bare  gained  soma 
good  at  his  hands;  shall  have  some  occasion  to  bless  the  memory  of  him 
vfhom  Dr.  Johnson  has  so  accurately  and  feelingly  characterised  ^ui 
poet,  naturalist^  and  historian,  who  lefib  scarcely  any  style  of  wiiting  im- 
touchedy  and  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn ;  of  all  the  p>»- 
sionsy  whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved  or  tears,  a  powerful  yet  goitb 
master." 

R  W.  B. 


HOWBEIT  OUR  GOD  TURNED  THE  CURSE  INTO 
A  BLESSING. 

(  Concluded  Jrompage  285.^ 

Ws  have  reason  to  rejoice  that,  that  inquiry  has  been  answered  in  sioH 

Sle  lano^agpe  by  the  lips  of  infallible  wisdom.    We  are  not  left  to  wao- 
er  in  doubt^to  waste  our  time  and  weary  our  strengthi  m  vain  endeafonn 
to  discover  the  Kne  in  which  oar  thoii(^te  and  hearts  and  enereies  should 
move,  but  we  are  positively  and  eertaialy  iaformedy   This  is  uie  fV0r& 
Oody  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent." 

We  are  transgressors  against  God's  law,  living  mdar  its  threatened 
penalty  and  liaUe  to  sink  down  into  eternal  condemnation.  But  God 
*^  hath  sent "  him  into  the  world  ^^to  put  awa^  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self/' to  be  ''the  Propitiation  for  our  sins,''  m  order  to  our  jostificatiQa 
and  life.  This  tnen  is  the  work  of  God,  that  we  receive  Jfesna  Chnt 
in  this  character,  with  humbled  and  ^teful  hearts,  that  we  trust  to  him 
as  the  sacrificial  victim  who  has  by  his  death  taken  away  our  sias. 

We  are  so  blinded  by  our  isnorance  and  prejndtoe  tuit  not  one  thing 
relating  to  our  spiritual  well-being  do  we  correctly  and  certainly  kaov. 
But  God  ^  hath  sent"  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  light  of  the  worid,  t»  briag 
life  and  immortality  to  light — ^to  set  before  us  all  religious  and  hmnttM 
trath.  This,  therefore,  is  the  work  of  Oody  that  we  receive  in  a  teaohaUe 
and  obedient  spirit  all  the  lessons  of  Dtvine^  wisdom  whieb  he  has  ts 
in  the  Bible,  and  trust  to  them  as  to  the  sure  sayings  of  God.  We  are 
poor,  frail,  dying,  destitute  creatures,  without  fesource  and  eoBsobtkm 
iindinr  the  abounding  ills  of  lifi).  But  God  has  appointed  trim  to  ka  head 
over  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  believers^   This^  Hiarafim^  la  ^  wwfc 
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of  Qody  that  we  receive  Jeeos  Christ  as  the  Captain  of  salvatioii,  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  Faith,  and  trust  oar  souls  to  his  Divine  keeping 
for  time  and  eternity,  in  life  and  in  death,  looking*  for  those  mansions  he 
is  pr^aring  for  those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith. 
This  work  then  is  distinct  and  aifFerent  from  all  other  works  under  the 
sun,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  brings  us  into  the  fiimily  of  God.  This 
should  have  our  first  and  most  earnest  attention.  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness." 

All  other  work,  however,  may  be  made  to  harmonise  with  and  subserve 
this  great  work  of  faith.  There  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  '^di- 
ligence in  business  and  the  serving  of  the  Lord."  As  a  clear  understand* 
ing  of  this  point  is  of  essential  importance  throughout  the  whole  battle 
of  life,  we  snail  conclude  with  one  or  two  remarks  tending  to  set  it  in  a 
right  light 

1.  Though  ''in  all  labour  there  is  profit,"  nevertheless,  none  of  our 
works  can  entitle  us  to  God's  favourable  regard,  or  merit  for  us  a  single 
spiritual  blessing.  When  we  have  done  all  we  are  unprofitable  servants. 
We  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty.  But,  alas,  where  is  the  man  who 
has  "  done  all,"  who  has  not  failed  grievously  in  the  highest  sphere  of 
obligation  ?  All  men  have  so  failed  and  do  so  fail  that  nothing  remama 
of  all  their  doinrs  which  they  can  fall  back  upon  with  the  highest  hope. 
Hence  in  regard  to  our  acceptance  with  God  and  future  bliss  in  heaven, 
we  must  look  away  from  ourselves  and  from  all  the  activities  and  opera- 
tions both  of  our  bodies  and  our  minds,  and  trust  alone  to  that  work 
which  Jesus  accomplished  for  us  by  his  obedience  unto  death.  We  must 
rely  upon  him  as  our  wisdom,  our  righteousness,  our  sanctification  and 
redeinption. 

2.  This  first  point  beins^  settled,  the  next  is  to  undertake  all  the  duties 
of  life,  and  to  (uscharge  them  in  obedience  to  his  authority.  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  example*  He  came  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  who  sent  him. 
This  was  his  supreme  and  ever-abiding  delight  during  his  earthly  sojourn. 
Hence  he  said  to  his  disciples  when  they  prayed  him,  sayinf2;',M}ister,eat: 
''  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  fimsh  his  tvarkJ* 
So  we  ought  to  engage  in  the  business  of  life,  not  simply  because  our  tem- 
poral wel^-being  requires  us  to  labour,  but  chiefly  because  God  hath  ap- 
pointed it.  This  motive  gives  a  sublime  dignity  to  the  most  menial  oc- 
cupation. Let  every  man  feel,  that  he  is  not  the  servant  of  men  but  of 
God,  and  it  will  signify  but  little  what  his  occupation  is.  He  will  derive 
from  the  thought  tne  best  stimulus  to  persevering  exertion,  and  the  best 
consolation  under  all  the  trials  that  ma^  sprint  out  of  his  situation  or 
duties.  That  must  be  wise  and  good  which  God  appoints,  and  that  must 
be  honoun^>le  which  has  the  stamp  of  his  approbation.  In  this  view 
every  occupation  in  life  becomes  holy.  Instead  of  leading  from  God  it 
leads  to  God.  So  far  from  chaining  us  down  to  earth,  it  elevates  our 
thoughts  and  hearts  constantly  to  heaven.  We  work  for  God  with  special 
and  honrly  reference  to  his  wul,  authority,  and  smile.  What  more  could 
we  do  in  any  station  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

8.  Then,  lastlv,  as  our  Lord  came  ''  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
^mmsterP  As  he  spent  his  days  in  doing  good,  and  endured  unutterable 
suffering  for  tha  spiritual  uid  eternal  benefit  of  man,  so  let  us  connder^ 
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that  we  are  appointed  to  serve  our  generation.  It  is  good  will  towards  a 
fellow-creature^  a  desire  to  render  him  a  sabstantial  service  that  sweetens 
labour.  'We  are  not  called  to  be  indifferent  to  a  just  renumerationof  oae- 
ful  and  fiEUthfcd  service^  but  that  is  a  question  soon  settled^  and  if  not 
settled  it  breeds  discontent,  and  knaws  the  mind  with  a  tormentiiu;  sax- 
iety.  The  sooner,  therefore,  it  is  adjusted  and  dismissed  the  better. 
Then  an  honourable  and  generous  desire  to  promote  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  others  by  the  firuits  of  our  industrji  will  be  source  of  permsnsnt 
pleasure  to  ourselves,  yielding  its  grateful  supplies  hour  by  hour,  enlarg- 
ing our  stores  of  delightful  recoUectioni  and  expanding  our  bensvoieDos 
into  an  all  embracing  charity. 

W.  G. 


ON  A    SPECIAL  PROVIDENCE. 

''He  Beet  with  equal  eye  as  God  of  all. 

An  hero  periah,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

Atoms  or  systems  into  min  hurled, 

And  now  a  babble  burst  and  now  a  wocld." 

AlCONOST  all  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  Dime  revelation  thm  are 
iew  of  more  profundityi  or  interesty  or  delight,  or  consobtion,  to  the  ho* 
man  race,  than  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence,  ever  superintending, 
guiding,  overruling  all  with  a  constant  unwearied  incompiebensive  justice, 
wisdom,  and  potency :  and  this  is  a  theme  ever  worthy  our  most  mtenss 
inoniry,  and  most  grateful  admiration. 

The  whole  course  of  human  life  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  perils,  and 
foes  a^nst  which  all  human  foresight,  and  power  of  resistance,  and  cod- 
quest  IS  as  the  powerless  arm  of  an  infant,  how  grand  the  achkvements  of 
tne  human  race  under  other  aspects,in  this  how  instructive  and  hnmilMitnig? 
In  the  one  case,  man  is  seen  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  in  toa 
other,  allied  to  the  worm ;  in  the  one  case,  the  tempter  whispers,  '^ve  shall 
be  as  God,"  in  the  other,  we  feel  that  we  are  less  than  nothing  and  vanity 
— an  atom  sporting  in  the  air,  the  chaff  before  the  hurricane. 

The  whole  economy  of  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  teach  mankmd  a 
continuous  lesson  of  submission  and  dependance.  We  may  draw  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  arrest  the  thunder  in  its  launch,  compel  the 
boBom  <n  the  mighty  deep  with  our  steam,  analyse  inorganic  matter,  most 
^psely  dissect  and  investigate  organic   Flingmg  back  our  thooghls  en 
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the  past,  lose  ourselves  amidst  the  ruins  of  former  creations,  or  climbing 
the  empyrean  heights  of  science  and  thought,  measure  the  boundaries 
of  the  universe,  or  measure  the  velocity  of  light,  but  from  all  these  tower^ 
ina  flights  we  soon  descend  with  tired  wing  and  winking  eye,  to  ask  in 
sober  mooil  with  the  Psalmist, Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visited  him?"  No  words  are  so 
befitting  to  express  our  lowliness  and  weakness  in  the  presence  of  our 
Maker,  as  those  of  inspiration,  Our  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  we  are  but 
of  vesterday,  and  know  nothing." 

t'he  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  which  we  are  now  considering,  in- 
dades  the  idea  of  an  infinite  intelligence,  which  is  equal  to  the  uncon- 
fused  knowledge  and  observance  of  all  thine^s,  at  all  times,  in  all  places^ 
the  great  and  the  minute,  the  revolutions  of  worlds,  of  empires,  ot  ages, 
of  m  times,  and  the  transitory  flight  of  a  single  moment :  all  eye  to  see, 
all  mind  to  know,  to  plan,  to  operate,  unsurprized,  undefeated,  unchecked 
by  any  contingencies  without  any  error  or  possible  mistake,  viewing  the 
vast,  the  complicated  machinery  of  his  providence  with  the  calm  broad 
night,  perfect  vision  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  but  at  the  same  time  bend- 
ing a  glance  on  an  atom,  or  a  man,  individual,  as  cognizant  and  distinct 
as  though  none  other  were  existent  I 

Our  theme  also  supposes  an  Infinite  Potency,  Omnipotence,  Almighti- 
ness,  for  how  incongruous  to  our  ideas  of  the  Godhead,  is  Infinite  Wis- 
dom shorn  of  Infinite  Power  ?  "  The  ever-blessed,"  the  ever  happy  God 
is  utterly  incapable  of  the  misery  and  disappointment  which  would  attend 
his  want  of  power  in -the  admmistration  of  his  government.  ''Know- 
ledge is  power,"  this  axiom  is  well  understood  in  numan  operations  and 
affairs,  and  every  day  throws  firesh  light  on  this  practical  truth.  Is  it  not 
then  perfeedy  so  with  Divine  providence?  A  statesmen,  now  living,  is 
reportsd  to  have  once  said  of  a  departed  despot,  that  it  was  his  "  diaboli- 
cal intellect "  which  surrounded  them  all,  entangling,  forestalling,  circum- 
venting, penetrating  all  their  desi^s.  Somethmg  like  this  is  ever  going 
on  witn  inferior  powers  of  minds  m  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  the 
largest  mind  has  the  greatest  share  of  power  over  other  minds  and  beings. 
Now  an  infinite  knowledge  gives  infinite  power,  ''is  anything  too  hard  for 
the  Lord,"  "  his  understanding  is  infinite,  therefore,  he  can  and  does  do, 
whatsoever  pleaseth  him  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  same  attributes  of 
Deity  are  equally  illustrated  in  the  creation  of  an  atom  as  in  the  creation  of 
an  angel,  and  the  same  Providence  which  numbers  the  stars,  numbers  the 
▼ery  hairs  of  our  heads.  But  infinite  intelligence  and  infinite  power  are 
most  fearful  attributes  unaccompanied  by  equal  and  unlimited  benevo- 
lence. The  Devil,  a  malevolent  being,  is  shorn  of  much  of  the  terror 
with  which  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  inspires  us,  when  we  recollect 
that  his  power  is  limited,  that  his  malice  is  unrestrained,  he  is  a  finite 
being,  and,  therefore,  his  malevolence  is  finite  also.  Now  Jehovah  our 
Lora  and  God  is  infinite,  therefore,  his  benevolence  is  infinite.  "The 
Lord  is  ^ood  and  he  doeth  good."  "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all  and  his  ten- 
der mercies  are  over  idl  his  works."  The  infinitude  of  the  Divine  bene- 
volence might  be  sufficiently  illustrated  fit>m  the  natural  world,  the  uni- 
Terse  teems  with  its  dnplay.  In  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
changing  seasons^  the  falling  dews,  the  gentle  showers^  tihe  whispering 
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breese,  the  green  enamelled  earth,--*^' These  are  diy  glonoits  woriks^ 
rent  of  good,  Almighty  I" 

But  special  providence  is  special  favour,  nor  is  this  idea  at  all  iaoaiiaist- 
ent  with  the  impartial  justice  of  heaven.  ^  I  love  them  that  love  me,"  is 
an  emphatic  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  and  refers  to  the  peculiar  afifiMstioB 
and  care  of  the  Almighty  towards  his  servants  and  children,  and  this  love 
secures  their  safety  and  ultimate  felicity,  notwithstanding  all  the  trials, 
reverses,  and  perils  of  this  life,  there  is  a  iiiend  ever  near  us  on  whose 
wisdom,  ability,  goodwill,  and  unchangeaUeness,  we  may  ever  rdy  witb> 
out  distrust  and  without  disappointment. 

We  did  design,  when  we  commenced  this  paper,  to  have  iDustrated  tlas 
interesting  doctrine  by  the  selection,  from  Hdly  Writ,  of  the  lives  of  two 
emin^t  persons,  whose  examples  afford  an  irrefragable  proof  of  oar  posi- 
tion. Let  any  one  read  the  histories  of  Joseph  or  of  Jesus,  and  notiee 
with  what  truth  and  power,  with  what  beauty,  simplicity,  fulness^  and 
lucidity,  this  doctrine  is  made  out,  without  at  aU  intenering  with  the  fiee- 
dom  of  the  human  mind  or  action,  and  demonstrating,  that  the  Lord  onr 
Ood  is  wise  in  counsel,  mighty  in  power,  working  in  all,  and  through  all, 
and  by  all,  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  his  ul*wise  and  all-good  de- 
signs, even  by  the  very  designs  and  operations  of  his  enemies  and  op- 
ponents. 

What  is  it  that  Almightjr  agency,  intelligence,  and  goodness,  caimot 
perform,  where  in  the  impassible  in  this  case,  who  shall  say,  it  ^  camiot 
be;  it  will  not  be?''  "ne  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost f"  All  m 
his  servants.  He  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  £st,  the  sea  in  the  hoUow  of 
his  hand.  The  angels  are  "  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  miaialer  to 
them  that  are  the  heirs  of  salvation."  All  agencies,  all  elemenu,  BMne 
at  his  command,  who  spake  and  it  was  done,  woo  commanded  and  it  ateod 
fast,  who  in  the  beginning',  said,  ''Let  there  be  lights  and  there  was  light, 
a!Zid  who  is  evermore  able  and  willing  to  do  for  us  exceeding  almi»- 
dantly  above  all  we  can  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  working  of  Us 
mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  thingB  onto  hhs- 

If  we  have  cited  proofs  from  revelaticm  of  the  truth  of  diis  doctrine^ 
and  they  are  considered  as  evidence  of  the  past,  be  it  remembered  Half 
Scripture  makes  us  acquainted  with  an  economy  which  is  perfeet  aad  im- 
mutable. 

He,  from  whom  descends  every  good  and  perfect  gifli,  is  the  Esther  of 
mercies,  with  whom  there  is  neither  variableness  nor  the  shadow  of  a  tm- 
ing, — the  infinite,  imcomprehensible,  eternal,  immutable  Creator  aad 
Maker  of  all,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  It  is 
written,  his  children  shall  have  a  place  of  refuge."  "  Not  a  afmntm 
hila  without  your  heavenly  Father.'^  A  beautifu  infant  is  reposed  on 
the  margin  of'^  the  river,  heaven  guides  a  royal  protectress  to  the  apoC, 
Elimelec  meets  Rebekah  at  the  wefi.  Jacob  meets  Kachel  at  the  time  of  the 
drawing  of  water.  David  stumbles  on  Saul,  his  enemy,  taintip  in  the 
cave.  A  pebble  fVom  a  sling  smites  the  champion  of  Pfailiitia.  ▲ 
man  draws  a  bow  at  a  venture  and  the  doomed  monarch  dies.  Bel- 
sbaaear,  in  all  the  pride  and  presumption  of  Esstero  grandenr,  soemelj 
feasts  in  his  proud  place,  that  n^ht  the  duioes  of  udghtj  Beifay- 
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OB  are  eat  off  bj  a  vigilant  foe^  and  the  writing  on  the  wall  is 
verified. 

To  the  king,  immortal,  eternal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  then  let  us 
ascribe  all  honour  and  glory,  and  exercise  full  reliance  on  his  providence, 
because  to  him  alone  appertain  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory 
for  ever. 

YUSEP. 


THE  LOVE  OP  GOD,  AS  MANIFESTED  IN  THE  GIFT 
OP  HIS  SON. 

Trb  love  of  God  is  a  subject  of  the  sv^eetest  and  most  delightful 
meditation,  and  never  is  the  soul  of  man  filled  with  such  holy  ana  hea- 
venly contemplation,  or  with  such  wonder  and  amazement,  or  lost  in  such 
a  field  of  thought,  as  when  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  vast  and  un- 
fathomable subject — the  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
The  love  of  God  is  a  subject  which  angels  and  archaneels,  cherubs  and 
seraphs — though  personally  uninteresred  in  the  actual  oenefits  resulting 
from  the  love  of  God  to  man — ^yet,  they  have  long  desired  to  dive  into 
the  mysterious  and  wondrous  scheme  of  man's  redemption,  but  have 
have  failed  in  comprehending  it :  even  their  mighty  and  unpolluted  minds, 
— unstained  by  sin — can  never  fully  reach  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
penman — "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
[heaven's  highest  gift  and  richest  boon,]  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." — (John  iii.  16.)  Nor  will 
they  ever  arrive  at  any  jus't,  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  heiirht,  or 
length, or  depth,or  breadth  of  the  love  of  God,although  through  all  eter- 
nity— ^to  the  endless  space  of  time — they  may  employ  their  noole  powers 
in  investigating  its  meaning — ^never  will  they  comprehend  it,  for 

It  is  love  immense,  nnsearchable." 

No  lass  has  the  true  Christian  of  all  ages  desired  to  dive  into  the  mys- 
teries of  this  subject.  It  is  a  theme  which  occupies  much  of  his  thoughts, 
and  his  personal  interest  therein  leads  his  mind  to  its  frequent  contempla- 
tkukf  as  the  source  of  all  his  joy  and  consolation.  He  loves  to  dwell  upon 
that  wondrous  and  mysterious  gift  of  God — ^the  gift  of  his   only  begol- 
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ten  Son/'  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  that  Son  should  die  to  redeem  the  nrf 
enemies  of  his  Father — mysterious,  wondrous  love — 

''The  oflbnded  dies 
To  set  the  offender  free." 

The  lore  of  Ood  is  a  subject  which  not  only  has  eno^roased  the  attentioa 
of  the  glorified  in  heaven  and  the  saint  on  earth,  but  it  is  a  subject  which  has 
called  fi'om  the  pen  of  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  eminent  men  of  aU 
ages — men  whose  names  stand  high  in  the  liteitiry  world — men  whoee 
fame  and  writings  have  been  lianded  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  most  powerful  and  enchanting  strains  of  ebquence — language  the 
grandest,  the  most  sublime,  the  most*  pathetic,  of  any.  Yea;  this  sub- 
ject has  filled  the  mind  of  man  with  a  vastness  and  incomprehensiveDeaa 
of  thought,  that  has  brought  from  his  pen  language  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  subject :  none,  however,  more  eloquent  and  sublime,  than  those 
of  the  beloved  disciple  of  Christ, — St.  John, — who  intimately  knew  and 
studied  the  character  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  When  his  noble  and  Iot* 
ing  mind  had  surveyed  the  wonders  of  Calvary,  and  commented  upon  the 
mysteries  of  that  love,  in  the  death  of  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  giTes 
vent  to  his  feelings — feelings  overflowing  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  the 
Author  of  all  good — and  exclaims,  in  language,  that  at  once  pours  into 
the  soul  of  the  believer  a  stream  of  joy  and  gladness,  a  ray  of  light,  and 
opens  to  the  mind's  eye  a  vast  and  unhmited  field  of  thought  and  medi- 
tation— ^language  which  expresses  volumes-^languajge  that  at  once  shewa 
his  constant  theme,  and  tells  of  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  his  lifi^^ 
"God  is  love." 

Here  he  is  lost,  as  if  gazing,  from  some  elevated  spot,  upon  an  aiehant* 
ing  scenery,  surrounded  by  the  noblest  works  of  his  Creator,  his  ever  ex- 
panding mind  surveys  the  landscape  in  amazement — whilst  hill  and  dale, 
covered  with  the  green  verdure,  the  fields  adorned  with  nature's  gajeet 
colours,  the  refreshing  stream  gushing  forth  from  the  small  spring*, 
spreading  itself  along  till  it  becomes  the  majestic  river,  and  onward  it  flows 
till  it  empties  itself  into  the  mighty  ocean — pass  before  his  enraptured  view. 
Language  fails  to  express  the  deep  emotions  of  his  mind,  and  he  only  finds 
relief^  in  acknowledging    God  is  lovb." 

Or,  as  if  taking  a  survey  of  the  all-wise,  though  mysterious,  dealings 
of  God  in  his  providence — he  sees  the  glare  flash  of  lightning,  he  beats 
the  thunders  of  his  mysterious  providence  roll  and  echo  over  his  head — 
he  hears  and  feels  the  winterly  olast  and  sweeping  hurricane  of  God^s  all- 
wise  dealuigs  with  him ;  but,  amidst  this  disastrous  scene,  he  smiles  to 
see  a  frowning  world,  and  calmly  views  the  raging  storm,  whilst  he 
sweetly  sings : — 

"  With  peaceful  mind,  thy  race  of  duty  run, 
God  nothing  does,  or  Buffer  to  be  done, 
But  thou  would'fti  do  thyself,  eonld'st  thoa  hot  see, 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He." 

The  storm  being  somewhat  abated,  is  followed  by  the  peaceful  cafan— 
the  smile  of  God,  the  approval  of  heaven, — now  he  partly  sees  the  de- 
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of  these  mjaterious  events.  The  cloud — ^thick,  impenetrable^  as  it 
mig^ht  seem  for  a  thne — is  now  passed  away,  and  he  beholds  and  wonders 
at  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  excellency  of  God,  and  owns 

Behind  a  frowning  providence, 
God  hides  a  smiling  &ce." 

Truly, "God  is  love." 

There  was,  however,  a  theme  with  far  greater  attractions  to  his  sensi- 
tive loving  mind,  it  was  the  remembrance  of  his  Lord  and  Master — ^the 
bleeding  victim  of  Calvary — the  "  atoning  Lamb  of  God" — ^the  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  Adam's  fallen  race — that  brought  from  his  pen,  a  pen,  one 
has  quaintly  remaiked,  "dipped  in  the  ink  of  love," — ^that  at  which  angels 
would  rejoice,  devils  tremble,  and  which  would  fill  the  universe  with  joy 
and  gladness — "God  is  love."  For  it  strips  man  of  the. filthy  rags  of 
sin,  and  clothes  him  the  spotless  and  pure  robes  of  Jesus'  righteousness, 
whilst  the  heart  of  every  pardoned  sinner  responds, — ^"  GOD  IS 
liOVE." 

Not  only  has  this  been  a  subject  for  the  inspired  writers  to  dwell  upon, 
but  the  Christian  author  of  every  age,  have  lound  in  it  a  theme  for  his 
loftiest  thoughts  and  noblest  powers  of  mind,  whilst  the  riveted  attention 
of  the  admiring  reader  and  the  gleam  of  holy  delight  that  crosses  his 
countenance,  have  told  of  its  interesting,  all-hallowing,  all-absorbing  nature. 

Again,  is  the  minister  of  the  gospel  descanting  upon  the  unmerited 
love  of  God  to  the  silent  and  almost  bi'eathless  audience  ?  It  is  then  he 
produces  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion,  which  cannot  be  described :  for 
it  is  from  the  contemplation  of  this  subject  he  draws,  directly  or  indirectly, 
bis  most  effective  and  pathetic  strains  of  eloquence,  and  from  which  he 
derives  his  most  powerful  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Is  it  not 
whilst  the  man  of  God  is  relating  the  story  of  the  cross,  accompanied  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  hard  heart  his  softened,  the  stub- 
bom  will  subdued — ^when  the  groans  of  the  penitent  contrite  sinner,  the 
eighs  of  the  broken-hearted  publican,  the  keen  relentings  of  an  unfaith- 
ful Peter, — are  produced.  It  is  not  when  the  sinner  is  brought  to  Calvaxy, 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  his  attention  attracted  by  the  agony  and  suf- 
fering of  the  Son  of  God — the  world's  Redeemer — that  he  sees  the  enor- 
mity of  his  transgression,  and  feels  the  weight  of  a  guilty  conscience  in- 
tolerable to  be  borne,  in  connection  with  the  resistance  of  the  strivings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — the  promise  of  the  Father  to  all  men,  the  purchase  of 
the  Son? 

The  love  of  God,  in  the  bestowment  of  his  great  gift  to  man,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  the  artist  has  not  let  pass  unnoticed,  but  which  has  furnished 
bis  pencil  with  ideas  which  no  other  subject  could  supply:  and  has 
called  from  his  imagination  the  most  sublime  scenes  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  wondering  spectator — his  brush  has  been  em- 

S cloyed  in  imagery  which  the  pen  of  the  most  fluent  and  eloquent  has 
ieiiled  to  find  langunge,  sufficiently  pathetical  or  powerful,  to  express. 

In  short,  it  has  filled  the  mind  of  man — whether  the  author,  the  minis- 
ter, or  the  painter, — with  thoughts  and  imaginations,  rich  and  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  subject,  and  which  could  not  be  derived  from  other 
sources,  than  that  of  the  love  of  God.   But  of  all  who  have  attempted 
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to  deaeribe  the  stupendous  manifested  love  of  Oodto  a  rebeOknis  nee, 
none,  perhaps,  has  been  more  successful  than  thepoet—hehaa  giveD  to  man- 
kind poems,  which  for  fine  ideas,  richness  of  thought,  loftiness  of  imagi- 
nation, strong  and  pathetic  lan^as^,  and  elegance  of  sentiment,  are  un- 
equalled. The  following  beautiful  lines  illustrates  the  truth  of  die  above 
remarks,  and  gives  some  faint  idea  of  the  unbounded  love  of  God 

^  Gould  we  with  Ink  the  ocean  fln, 
Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made, 
Were  every  stick  that  grew  a  qnill. 
And  every  man  a  0cribe  by  trade, 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above. 
Would  drain  the  ocean  dry ; 
Kor  could  the  scroU  contain  the  whole. 
Though  stretch'd  from  aea  to  sky." 

True,  volumes  upon  rolumes  have  been  written  upon  this  subject— soom 
of  the  greatest  ana  most  intellectual  of  minds  that  ever  existed  have  en- 
deavoured to  &thom  its  bottom,  and  found  it  not :  it  is  like  an  unex- 
haustible  mine,  ever  throwinc"  up  its  rich  and  valuable  stores.  Thousands 
of  the  glorified  in  heaven — tnat  innumerable  company,  which  no  man  caa 
number,  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  kings,  and  apostles,  with  the  noUe  band  of 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  'Must  men  made  perfect,"  who  day  and  night 
stand  before  the  throne  ot  God,-*<mcethey  were  sojourners  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  but  they  derived  their  peace  and  consolation,  their  joy  and  triumph, 
from  the  fiict,  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  Son  to  suniBr, 
bleed,  and  die,  for  its  salvation ;  they  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  redemption  found  by  faith  in  Christ,  the  world's  Messiah, 
and  it  became  their  uighest  ambition  to  study  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
''comprehend with  all  saints, what  is  the  breadtb,and  leneth,and  depth,and 
height;  and  to  know  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passes  all  knowledge;"  and 
now  in  heaven,  they  have  renewed  the  glorious  theme,  still,  with  their  ex- 
panding minds,  diving  into  its  mysteries,  but  as  yet  the  only  conclusion  they 
have  arrived  at  is,  it  passeth  all  understanding."  Meet  the  Christiaa 
where  yoa  will,— of  whatever  name  or  sect,  country  or  colour,  young  or 
old,  ricn  or  poor,  bond  or  free, — ^speak  to  him  of  the  love  of  Gold  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son,  and  you  will  touch  the  mainspring  of  all  his  hapnness; 
and  often  when  absorbed  in  thought,  and  overpowered  with  this  giorioos 
and  heavenly  theme,  with  weeping  eyes  and  tlut>bbing  breast,  he  sobs  out 
in  broken  accents— 

"  111  carre  his  puMion  on  the  bark, 

And  every  wounded  tree, 

ShaU  droop,  and  bear  aome  mystic  mmek^ 

That  Jeena  died  for  me. 

The  fwaiuB  ahaU  wonder  when  they  read, 

Inscribed  through  aU  the  grove. 

Thai  heaven  itee^f  cams  down  to  Heedy 

To  win  a  mortaVe  love.*' 

If,  then,  this  be  true,  if  such  is  the  vast  extent  of  the  love  of  God  to 
man,  surely  his  request  is  only  reasonable,  ^  If  ye  love  me,  keep  ro  j  com- 
mandments and  it  is  man's  highest  wisdom  to  respond,  '*lliy  £m», 
Lord,  will  I  seek." 
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Tn  CnovoLOoxcAL  Kaw  TasTAXBirr :  in  which  the  Text  of  the  AvChoriiedyer- 
fion  is  newly  diTided  into  Pangnphs  and  Sections,  with  the  Dates  and  Places  of 
Transactions  marked,  the  Maii^nal  Renderings  of  the  Translators,  many  Parallel 
IllnstratiTe  Passages  printed  at  length,  Brid^  Introductions  to  each  book,  and  a 
Running  Analyais  of  the  Bpistles.   London :  Robert  B.  Blackader. 

Trb  nature  of  this  work  may  be  understood  from  the  descriptive  title  already  quoted, 
fai  which  its  chief  peculiarities  are  enumerated :  the  work  is  carefully  and  beautifully 
got  up,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  interest,  and  advantage  :  every  help  is  given  to 
the  eye,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  type,  the  marginal  railings,  in  which  many  apt 
paaaages  mre  quoted  liilly. 

The  Gospels  are  divided  into  sections,  enumerated  by  figures,  not  in  the  order  of  the 
writers,  but  so  that  each  aection  on  any  sutject  has  the  same  number  as  a  similar  sec- 
tion in  the  other  Goqwls;  whilst  at  the  end  of  the  volume  these  sections,  two  hundred 
and  eleven  in  number,  are  given  in  order,  in  a  complete  and  useful  Index. 

For  instance,  section  71,  embraces  Matt  x. — Je$u9  fends  out  the  ttoelve  apo8tU$^ — 
whilst  the  Index  by  this  number  directs  tiie  reader  to  Mark  vL  7—13,  ami  Luka  ix. 
I — 6,  in  which  places  we  find  a  section  with  the  corresponding  number. 

This  plan  affords  all  the  advantage  of  a  harmony  of  the  OoopeU,  and  greatly  ftdli* 
tates  the  understanding  of  the  gospel  histories.  The  running  ooodensation  of  the  Epis- 
tles, Is  of  great  service,  giving  in  few  and  clear  words  the  coune  of  the  aignment.  W« 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  idea  and  execution,  and  doubt  not  it  will  graatly  aid  tiba 
stndy  of  the  Scriptures. 


I.  Two  ChrittianUff^Pure  Socialiom. 
II.  Tho  Strain  qf  Pure  Soeialiom. 
ni.  Tho  AntUSoeUOiot  toamod  qf  God. 

By  Samuxl  Mabtiv,  of  Westminster  Chapel.   London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Thb  above  are  the  titles  of  three  Lectures,  written  in  a  forcible  style,  and  in  earnest 
sympathy  with  what  is  right  and  good. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  that  Socialism  meaning  by  the  words  "  a  oer* 
lain  state  of  human  companionship,"  is  identical  with  Christianity — ^that  ''the  purest 
Christianity  is  the  truest  Socialism."  This  employment  of  a  term  "  which  is  now  as- 
sociated with  fo  much  that  is  repugnant  to  virtue,  true  liberty,  and  real  religion,  is  Jus- 
tified on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  right  term  and  no  more  to  be  r^ected  on  Uie  account 
of  its  abuse  than  the  words  '  charity,'  <  faith,'  and  <  Christianity.'  " 

The  writer  exposes  the  selfishness  that  pervades  all  ranks  of  society— employers  and 
employed — ^IndividualB  and  associations— "  all  seek  their  own."  The  remedy  is  set 
forth  in  the  apostolic  precept,  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's 
wealth."  Thus  he  shows,  that  Christianity  leads  us  to  regard  the  welfare  of  others,'* 
and  ''that  obedience  to  the  precept, '  let  no  man  seek  his  own,'  wouki  emfaraoe  pure 
Socialism." 
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We  here  give  one  extract : 

"  Be  careful,  my  brother,  to  embody  in  yourself  pure  Socialism.  Thli  will  cheek 
the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  O  do  not  forget,  that  the  remedy  ia  to  be  applied  by 
every  man  apart  and  by  every  household  apart !  Trust  not  in  any  system,  social,  poli- 
tical, or  ecclesiastical.  Rely  upon  right  principle,  upon  the  embodiment  of  such  prin- 
ciple in  individual  life,  upon  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  Qod.  Let  etch  mas 
think  correctly,  and  act  rightly.  Let  the  enlightened  teach  the  ignorant,  and  the  eun- 
est  arouse  the  careless.  Especially  let  the  morally  illumined  and  quickened  regenoais 
their  own  character  and  reform  their  own  conduct,  and  hereby  a  fire  shall  be  gstfaend 
nnder  the  crust  of  our  national  selfishness,  by  which  it  shall  be  idtimately  penetrated, 
and  split,  and  burnt  to  powder. 

The  Second  Lecture  takes  up  the  straits  of  pure  Socialism,  and  proves  that  the  hind- 
rances which  operate  now  to  the  establishment  of  the  pure  Socialism  of  ChriitiiBity 
are  not  new,  that  "  they  are  as  old  as  Joseph,  Jacob,  Abram,  Noah,  and  Adam,"»d  in 
illustrating  them  takes  up  the  examples  affonied  in  their  histories. 

The  Third  Lecture  is  intended  as  a  remonstrance  with  men  who  are  tempted  to  negM 
social  duty,  and  deceitfully  and  falsely  justify  such  neglect,  and  urges  the  recognitioo  of 
the  omniscience  of  God  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future  judgment,  as  an  antidote  to 
the  self-delusions  by  which  men  sustain  their  neglect  of  each  oSier. 

We  have  but  barely  indicated  the  contents  of  these  Tracts.  The  derign  of  than  ii 
good,  and  they  are  well-done,  and,  therefore,  deserve  a  large  drcolation* 


The  Scene  ^  Oetheemane.   Second  Edition.   Birmfaigham :  J.  W.  Shmvell  nd 


This  little  book  contains  a  touching  exhibition  of  the  snfiSBringa  of  the  BedevMr  it 
his  great  work  for  the  salvation  of  man :  it  would  be  a  tnitable  preieat  from  a  fialM 
School  teacher  to  his  scholars. 


T.  Ragg. 
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CHEISrS  RELIGION. 

''Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/'  1  TLess.  v.  12. 


THE  KELATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  OTHER  SYSTEMS, 
IN  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH  IT  ORIGINATED. 

Nbakder  in  his  ''  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  the 
Church"  affords  many  suggestions  as  to  the  state  of  the  world  when 
Christianity  arose,  and  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  different  systems 
of  philosophy  and  religion  existing  at  that  time.  This  subject  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  omit  altogether,  and  too  extensive  to  be  adequately 
discussed  on  such  an  occasion,  but  in  order  to  open  the  way  into  some  of 
the  numerous  sources  of  Christian  evidence,  especially  the  superiority  of 
the  gospel  to  everything  man  has  invented ;  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a 
few  of  the  hints  scattered  over  the  first  volume  of  "  Neander's  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church:"*  connecting  these  by  such  ob- 
servations as  they  may  suggest. 

Christianity,  he  describes,  as  of  supernatural  origin,  yet  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  tending  to  make  him  realize  the  likeness  of  that  Be- 
in^  who  is  its  original  type  and  "  the  model  after  which  humanity  has  to 
stiive;"  and  whilst  in  the  gradual  growth  of  communities  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  it  will  enter  into  that  which  is  human,  and  gradually 
mould  it  to  its  own  likeness  j  yet,  in  this  process,  it  will  be  sometimes 
mistaken  for  those  elements  wnich  have  assembled  round  it,  but  fi'om 
which  it  ever  struggles  to  free  itself:  as  some  wiU  regard  '^all  those  impure 
elements  which  only  attach  themselves  to  its  outward  manifestation  as  having 
sprung  from  that  essence,  whose  operation  as  the  process  of  development  goes 
on,  is  to  separate  and  reject  them."  This  has  oeen  exemplified  in  Popery, 
from  wliich  the  gospel,  when  unlocked  from  the  priest's  chest,  struggles 
into  Protestantism  :  and  again  as  it  endeavours  to  emerge  from  under  the 
load  which  an  imperfect  Protestantism  still  retains,  in  Church  and  civil 
authority.  This  principle,  Neander  regards  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
period  when  the  Saviour  commenced  "  that  new  creation,  whose  progres- 
sive work  became  thenceforth  the  problem  and  the  goal  of  history.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  from  its  historical  connection  with  that  portion  of  man- 
kind among  whom  Christianity  at  first  appeared,  that  its  effects  can  be 
rightly  understood ;  and  such  a  connected  view  of  the  subject  is  neces- 
sary, m  order  to  clear  the  way  of  false  explanations."   This  connexion 

*  Clark's  Foretgn  Theological  Library. 
VOL.  XI.  B  S 
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the  autlior  regards  as  intimated  in  the  Apostle  PaaFs  statement,  that 
Christ  appeared  when  the  ^fulneis  of  time  was  came.  This  implies  that 
the  previous  development  of  the  nations,  had  led  them  up  to  this  cen- 
tral point;"  and  whilst  the  relation  of  the  gospel  was  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  svstem,  as  meeting  its  super-natural  pre-mtimations  and  prophe- 
cies, it  also  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  all  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all 
religions,  to  fill  up  the  longings  of  the  human  heart ;  as  it  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  Hebrews  to  preserve  the  heaven-derived  elements  of 
Theism,  so  it  was  ordained  that  among  the  Greeks  all  seeds  of  haman 
culture  should  unfold  in  beautiful  harmony,  to  a  complete  and  perfMi 
whole ;  and  then  Christianity,  taking  up  the  opposition  between  tiie  Di- 
vine and  the  Human,  was  to  unite  both  in  one,  and  show  how  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  both  should  co-operate  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  itself 
(vi2.,  Christianity,)  and  what  it  contains.  Thus  Orig^  acknowledged 
what  was  objected  by  Celsus,  that  the  Greeks  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for 
applying  human  culture  to  elaborate  and  develope  the  elements  of  Divine 
knowledge  received  by  them  from  the  East :  and  here  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  the  Greek  language 
to  become  an  element  of  the  widest  and  most  permanent  literatore. 
Whilst  Judaism  had  penetrated  the  heathen  world,  both  by  its  religions 
elements  which  the  philosophers  had  studied,  and  by  the  settlement  of 
Jews  in  various  parts,  who  tnus  afforded  a  point  of  attack  to  Christianitjr, 
and  were  themselves  prepared  in  part  to  receive  it,  having  lost  some  of 
their  stiffness  by  the  expansive  influence  of  Hellenic  or  Grecian  cdtorey 
which  predominated  in  the  learned  world. 

To  complete  the  Julneu  of  time,  the  three  great  historical  natioiis 
had  to  contribute,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
planting  of  Christianity, — ^the  Jews  on  the  side  of  the  religious  element; 
the  Greeks  on  the  side  of  art;  the  Romans  as  the  masters  of  the  world, 
on  the  side  of  the  political  element.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  ar- 
rived, and  Christ  appeared — when  the  goal  of  history  had  thus  been 
reached, — ^then  it  was,  that  through  him,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
that  proceeded  from  him, — the  might  of  Christianity, — all  the  thrmd^ 
hitherto  separated,  of  human  development^  were  to  be  brought  together^ 
and  interwoven  in  one  web^  To  explain  how  the  various  nations  under 
Judaism  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  institutions,  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity,  Neander  examines  first  the  state  of  the  Pagan  world 
AMONQ  THE  GREEKS  AND  RoMANS.  Something  was  required  at  this 
time  to  give  a  new  moral  life  to  the  world ;  nations  had  risen  and  fuDeD, 
as  if  by  a  necessary  law,  or  as  one  generation  succeeds  another ;  and  thus 
only  a  dark  &tality  seemed  to  reveal  itself  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nataonsi 
an  irresistible  cycle,  to  which  all  human  greatness  was  forced  to  submit" 
The  process  of  decay  had  commenced  in  the  two  leading  people,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  nor  could  there  have  been  any  permanent  ad- 
vance amongst  mankind,  without  some  new  and  preservative  elemBit« 
''All  national  greatness  depends  on  the  tone  of  public  feding  and  man- 
ners ;  and  this  again  on  the  power  of  religion  in  the  life  of  a  people.  But 
the  popular  religions  of  antiquity  answered  only  for  a  certain  stage  of 
culture.  When  the  nations,  m  the  course  of  their  pro^^ress  had  passed 
beyond  this,  the  necessary  oonsequenoe  was  a  dissevenng  of  the  ^nrit 
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from  the  religions  tradition,"  Especially  ^'amongst  the  more  excitable 
nations  of  the  west,  intellectual  culture,  as  soon  as  it  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  must  necessarily  fall  into  collision  with  the  mythic 
reugion  handed  down  from  the  infancy  of  the  people.  The  more  widely 
dimised  cultivation  became,  the  more  extensive  grew  this  schism.  Hell- 
gion  was  deprived  of  its  power,  and  the  defection  from  this,  led  at  the 
same  time  to  the  depravation  of  morals.  Thus  the  culture  which  had  no 
religious  and  moral  groimd  of  support,  capable  of  withstanding  every 
sihock,  and  indestructible  under  all  cnanges, — so  soon  as  it  was  rent  from 
its  coimection  with  the  inner  life  that  alone  ^ives  the  vigour  of  health  to 
all  human  concerns, — could  only  degenerate  into  false  civilization  and  cor- 
ruption. There  was  yet  tio  salt  to  preserve  the  life  of  humanity  from 
decomposing,  or  to  restore  it  back  again  when  passing  to  decomposition." 
This  divorce  between  "  the  inner  life,"  the  living  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  religions  which  had  vitality  and  some  moral  force  only  whUst 
oelieved,  left  them  without  the  imperfect  aids  to  morality,  which  even  the 
lowest  superstition  affords ;  and  hence  many  efforts  had  oegim  to  be  made 
by  the  philosophical  and  patriotic  to  patch  up  a  union  between  the  decay- 
ing superstitions  and  the  gi'owing  intellect ;  but  these  all  failed,  because 
tliey  aimed  at  a  cold  heartless  artificial  faith,  without  the  basis  which 
Christianity  affords  and  which  tlie  world  then  required  ( as  even  Atheists 
allow,)  of  apparent  historical  reality  and  doctrinal  truth. 

But  to  follow  the  argument  as  historically  stated  by  our  author :  the 
schism  between  Pagan  mythology  and  intellect  first  ai'ose  in  Greece,  to 
which  philosophy  and  every  independent  science  under  its  form  owe  their 
existence,"  five  centuries  before  Christ,  the  dialectic  of  the  Sophists  was 
directed  against  tradition,  and  already  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  dis- 
coursing against  this  rage  for  enlightenment,  which  he  characterizes  as  ^a 
boorish  wisidom'  that  put  itself  to  the  thankless  task  of  tracing  back  all 
mythical  statements  to  some  natural  fact,  meantime  neglecting  what  is 
most  important  and  nearest  to  man,  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Plato 
so  often  referred  to  by  infidels,  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Christ- 
ianity, saw  ihat  even  the  superstitions  in  which  he  did  not  believe,  were 
necessary  till  a  true  religion  should  arise,  for  which  he  longed,  and  which 
should  meet  the  deeper  wants  of  hnman  nature.  But  even  Plato  had 
nothing  to  present  meanwhile,  that  should  partially  satisfy  the  general 
needs  of  mankind ;  though  he  attempted  something  for  the  more  philoso- 
pliical,  and  could  only  leave  the  masses  in  contented  ignorance.  The 
same  schism  arose  m  the  more  cultivated  Roman  minds,  between  the  old 
religions  and  growing  intelligence :  Polybius  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  Roman  world  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christy 
and  praises  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  as  the  pillars  of  the  State ;  he 
regai'ded  religion  as  not  needed  in  a  state  of  wise  men,  but  as  a  useful  po- 
litical engine  and  as  a  moral  advantage  in  repressing  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  by  the  dread  of  the  invisible :  he  attributed  the  sacredness  of 
oaths  in  the  Roman  magistrates,  to  the  power  of  religious  faith,  which 
rendered  them  more  faithful  and  trustworthy  than  the  Grecians  who  had 
gone  far  into  scepticism.  Yet  even  Polybius  found  it  necessary  to  cen- 
sure those  in  his  time  who  sought  to  loosen  the  hold  of  those  superstitions 
which  he  consider^  healthful  and  necessary ;  he  saw  the  commencement 
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of  the  schism : — "  But  there  were  no  means  of  creatine  afdlomMp  of 
religious  interest  on  truthful  grounds  between  the  ctutivated  class  and 
the  people.  The  wiser  sort  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  popular  religion, 
either  as  necessary  politically,  or  as  philosophers  of  more  depth  belief ed, 
as  bclon^ng  to  a  higher  necessity,  as  resting  on  a  basis  of  truthj  which 
could  be  brought  near  the  consciousness  of  the  multitude  only  under  thif 
human  form,"  whilst  for  themselves,  they  aimed  at  the  truth  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  popular  superstition.  Strabo,  the  geogr^>her,  who 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Caesar  declares  that  philosophy  (theoompro* 
mise  set  up  between  superstition  and  scepticism,)  was  inefilectual  for  the 
common  people :  they  sul  regarded  these  as  necessarily  condemned  to  the 
leading  strings  of  ignorance  and  delusion,  it  being  reckoned  unsafe  to  en* 
lighten  them  against  the  old  religions,  in  the  absence  of  a  new,  better,  and 
true  one.  Thus  by  the  advance  of  philosophy,  deceit  became  the  cement 
of  society:  only  Christianity  banished  this,  and  brought  the  same 
TRUTH  j^r  foise  and  unnnse ;  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and  free.  Thfa 
was,  therefore,  requisite,  and  its  necessity  was  obvious,  in  the  condition  of 


"  Tlie  learned  Roman  antiquarian  Varro,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  birth,  distinguished  three  kinds  of  theology,  the  poetic  or 
mythical,  the  civil  and  the  natural :  the  last  being  that  which  belongs 
to  the  whole  world,  and  in  which  the  wise  agfree,  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
origin  of  that  division  paraded  by  Augustus  Comte,  as  the  three  stages 
of  the  human  intellect,  in  reference  to  religion,  Polytheism  or  mythical 
religion ;  the  metaphysical,  or  deism ;  and  the  last  stage  of  positive  sci^opy 
or  naturalism :  so  he  only  treads  the  weary  old  circle  ot  heathen  daik* 
ness,  called  the  light,  it  should  be  the  nio^ht  of  nature. 

Seneca  declares  that  the  wise  man  will  attend  to  the  rites  of  supersti- 
tion, not  out  of  regard  to  the  gods,  but  because  commanded  b^  the  law«» 
Cicero,  who  wondered  the  Augurs  could  refrain  from  laughmg  at  each 
other,  distinguished  in  the  same  person,  the  different  positions  of  Pontifex 
(the  Pagan  pope)  and  Philosopher.  Thus  there  was  no  faith  among  the 
thinkers,  but  vacillation,  doubt,  and  deception ;  this  finally  spread  beyond 
their  circle,  till  the  half-educated  became  acquainted  with  the  result  of 
systems  thev  had  not  studied,  till  epicureanism  and  scepticism,  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  state  of  mental  indecision  prevailed:  ana  amid^  foreiga 
superstition  brought  to  Rome,  together  with  the  debates  of  conlnidinr 
philosophers,  they  joined  the  sneer  of  Pilate,  against  all  sinoerity  ana 
principle— is  truth  t  It  was  just  bemg  revealed,  when  the  state  of 
the  world  was  ripe  for  it.  Meanwnile,  those  who  thought  some  religion 
necessary,  and  none  existing  true,  dealt  in  dead  abstractions,  and  inflSaad 
of  idol  gods,  made  a  god  who  was  idle,  and  sat  apart  from  all  interest 
in  human  affairs :  this  was  the  stoics'  Ood,  the  deincation  of  a  heartlen 
philosophy :  the  apotheosis  of  stoicism.  The  elder  Pliny  saw  the  failnie 
of  all  human  effort,  he  considered  polytheism  as  an  expression  of  weakness, 
each  making  a  god  to  siut  himselt :  because  none  were  capable  of  know- 
ing what  God  is,  or  whether  he  were  to  be  distinguished  from  nature.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  reproach  to  an  infinite  spirit,  to  imagine  that  soeh  would 
be  concerned  in  human  afiairs :  and  so  he  lies  down  in  despair,  with  these 
doleful  words 
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The  vmniy  of  man,  and  his  insatiahU  longing  after  existenee,  hate 
led  him  also  to  dream  of  a  life  after  death.  A  being  full  of  contradict 
tion,  he  is  the  most  wretehea  of  creatures;  since  thb  other  crbaturbs 

HAVE  NO  WANTS  TRANSCENDING  THE  BOUNDS  OF  THEIR  NATURE. 

Man  is Jvll  of  desires  and  wants,  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can 
never  satH^ied.  Sis  nature  is  a  lie, — ^uniting  the  greatest  poverty 
with  the  greatest  pride.  Among  these  so  great  evils,  the  best  thihg 
God  has  bestowed  on  man,  is  the  power  to  take  his  own  life."* 

They  do  say  that  Christianity  makes  men  melancholy;  but  this  culmina- 
ting point  of  the  religion  of  nature,  this  true  primitive  secularism,  smiles 
a  very  ghastly  smile.  It  is  really  doleful  to  read  the  tone  of  comfort 
here  afforded;  and  the  elevation,  or  rather  premature  termination  of  this 
life,  by  an  exclusion  of  the  next.  See  the  grand  harmony  of  this  doc- 
trine, man  alone  is  an  enigma,  his  nature  alone  is  dissatisfiea  with  its  con* 
dition ;  he  alone  is  a  contradiction  and  a  lie ;  the  beasts  are  at  home^ 
they  are  satisfied  in  this  life,  and  expect  no  other;  this  is  the  original  se- 
cularism, cold,  melancholy,  suicidal ;  and  stands  as  the  tale  of  man*s  na- 
ture— (for  he  is  ever  the  same,)  in  favour  of  that  immortality  which  is 
brought  to  light  in  the  gospel.  Surely  this  was  indited  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  when  men  groped  for  the  unknown  God;"  and  were  like  an  ea^le 
beating  his  wings  against  a  cage,  with  longings  which  only  the  wide  hr- 
mament  can  satisfy ;  hopes  and  aspirations,  which  secularism  can  only 
extinguish,  in  a  black  night  of  hopelessness  and  desnerate  suicide ! 

The  spread  of  this  form  of  unbelief  we  are  told  (oy  Neander)  is  genf- 
rally  accompanied  with  sufferini^  and  calamities,  the  result  of  national  de- 
terioration :  "  thus  the  time  of  the  diffusion  of  unbelief  in  the  Roman 
States,  was  also  the  time  which  saw  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  time  of  public  suffering,  under  the  rule  of  merciless  despots."  This 
outward  distress,  together  with  the  inward  struggle  and  uncertainty,  led 
to  a  desire  for  the  ancient  times,  a  restoration  of  the  old  superstition. 
Thus  the  Pagan  Geecilus,  in  the  apologetic  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix^ 
describes  the  uncertainty  of  philospny ;  the  doubts  occasioned  by  human 
affairs  in  s^neral;  and  the  difBculties  arising  from  the  prosperity  of 
wicked,  ana  the  troubles  of  virtuous,  men,  whence  he  concludes, — ^  now 
znuch  nobler  and  better  is  it  to  receive  just  what  our  fathers  have  taught 
US,  to. worship  their  ^ds,  and  to  allow  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  divmi- 
ties,  no  license  of  pnvate  judgment.'/'  This  is  the  old  round  of  Pagan 
and  Papal  Rome,  to  found  on  scepticism  and  infidelity  the  arguments 
for  infallible  dogmatism,  whilst  men  distracted  by  doubts,  and  feeling  the 
need  of  some  religion  as  the  first  want  of  their  nature,  rush  from  unbe- 
lief into  the  arms  of  priestcraft ;  as  vaunted  freethinking  has  ever  been  the 
orelude  to  mental  slavery,  as  the  handmaid  of  the  priest ;  and  infidelity 
ever  led  to  the  violent  reaction  of  superstition ;  far  men  never  rest  in  it; 
it  is  not  their  home,  they  think  anything  a  relief  after  the  experience  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  conscience  fnyn  God,  and  fall  down  under  man ; 
as  those  who  by  weak  but  violent  insurrections  against  civil  government, 
lose  theii*  political  rights,  and  become  prisoners  instead  of  subjects.  So 
Fraace,  where  have  been  the  most  ipfidels  has  the  most  priests ;  and 
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where  freedom  was  based  on  atheism;  despotism  is  aided  by  nriesfeemft 
and  snperstition.  This  is  the  vicious  circle  round  which  infioelitj  baa 
always  led  its  teachers  and  folio wers^ 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,*  endeavoured  thus  to  lead  back 
to  the  old  resting  place,  praising  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  times^  when 
men  of  probity  conversed  with,  nay  became  gods ;  and  this  he  -contrasts 
with  his  own  age, — saying,  that 

"  At  the  present  day,  when  mckedfiess  has  reachid  its  highest  pUchj 
and  extended  itself  through  the  country  and  in  every  town,  a  man  does 
not  now  become  a  god,  except  in  name,  and  throng n  flattery  to  power 
(the  apotheosis  of  the  Emperors.)"  •  ♦  ♦  •  «  Dionysius,  of  Hali- 
camaasus,  who,  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  on  the  old 
Roman  history,"  equally  laments  "  the  atheistic  philosophies,  if  philoso- 
phies they  may  be  called,  which  scoff  at  all  appearances  of  the  gods." 

Thus  was  there  amongst  the  learned,  a  general  condition  of  scepticism, 
which  fostered  a  more  than  usual  dissolution  of  manners,  shewing  a  pre- 
paration and  need  for  Christianity,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  "Tie 
artificial  faith  in  the  old  religion  that  had  outlived  itself,  became  fanati- 
cal, and  was  united  with  passion  in  place  of  natural  conviction, — Whence 
the  violence  by  which  the  continually  waning  course  of  Pagsmism  was 
sought  to  be  maintained  against  the  onward  advance  of  Chiistianity.'* 
Whilst  all  forms  of  pompous  and  foreign  captivating  superstitions  were  cul- 
tivated to  hide  the  growing  indifference,  as  they  can  profess  th^  most  who 
believe  the  least ;  and  are  sometimes  the  willing  abetters  of  a  superstition 
to  which  they  are  indifferent  from  having  no  serious  or  important  con- 
victions. 

At  this  stage,  three  forms  of  philosophy  prevailed,  those  of  the  Stoie 
and  Epicurean  sects,  with  some  of  whose  followers  Paul  met  at  Athens, 
and  the  followers  of  Plato.  Epicureanism,  the  philosophy  of  pleasure,  was 
accepted  by  such  as  in  the  description  of  Paul  said,  let  us  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  we  die ;  or  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  poet,  while  we  live 
let  us  live ;  make  the  best  of  life,  that  is,  the  worst  of  ourselves.  The 
other  two  systems  Stoicism  and  Platonism,  were  respectively  followed  by 
men  of  more  earnest  principles,  the  Stoical  philosophy,  attracted  those  u 
cold  and  gloomy  temperament;  it  cherished  a  stern  and  lofly  pride, 
which  retired  into  mental  independence  and  indifference,  from  outward 
evils  and  the  loss  of  liberty :  the  wise  man  boasted  his  equality  to  Jupiter, 
and  his  highest  prerogative  was  the  one  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  mastery 
over  his  own  life ; — or  rather  the  privilege  and  opportnmty  of  suicide ; 
which  many  noble  Homatu"  emoraced,  as  a  refuge  from  tyranny,  or 
remedy  for  the  wearisomeness  of  old  a^e.  Its  god  cud  not  care  for  moD, 
and  its  followers  did  not  care  for  him,  death  was  their  cure  for  all  iQs,  and 
they  resorted  to  it  in  pride  and  despair.  The  other  form  of  philosophy,  re- 
cognised man's  spiritual  wants,  ana  sought  in  all  religions  to  find  that  in- 
ward and  fundamental  meaning,  hidden  under  superstitions :  it  recognised 
the  necessity  and  possibility  of  a  closer  relation  to  the  Divine  Beinfi;,  than 
Stoicism  acloiowledged  i  in  this  sense  alone  did  it  contain  some  ^emeot 
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of  Christianitj,  as  it  ilicladed  the  religioas  nature  of  man^  refined  from 
the  encnistment  of  degenerate  fables.  "  It  did  not  reqmre  the  iupnreS" 
sion  of  any  purely  haman  want,  bat  taught  tlmt  the  Kitisfaetion  ot  this 
wanty  was  to  be  sought  afler  and  waited  for — ^it  was  the  flower  of  the 
Pagan  world,  waiting  for  the  Saviour,  longing  for  the  fulneiB  of  time. 
It  preserved  its  main  featores,  in  the  development  of  New-Platonism,  in 
the  time  of  Chnst,  seeking  the  medium  truth  in  existing  mythologies, 
but  aspiring  afber  something  superior :  Plutarch,  writing  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  centuiy,  represents  this  tendency  now  fiuly  developeil  i 
he  looked  upon  all  religions  as  different  ways  of  ex^essing  the  same 
truths ;  as  various  nations  have  different  names  for  the  same  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  \  so  by  diff6i*ent  religions  they  worshipped  the  same  providence, 
whose  ministering  powers,  di&rently  named  and  worshipped  by  the  laws 
of  different  nations,  are  set  over  all  men.  This  is  a  beautiful  philosophy 
or  exposition  of  natural  religion,  declaring  in  the  words  of  Socrates,  that 
religion  in  its  essence,  is  imperishable,  but  its  forms  and  modes  are  sub- 
ject to  variety  and  decay. 

With  these  views  Plutai'ch  condemned  those  in  his  time  who,  from 
respect  to  the  multitudeytook  part  in  the  public  worship,  while  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  faroe,  he  says,  '  they  hypocritically  mimic  the  forms  of 
prayer  and  adoration,  out  of  a  fear  of  the  many ;  repeating  words  that  con- 
traaict  their  philosophical  convictions.'"  Thus  we  have  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  infidels  can  unite  in  popular  superstitions,  that  there 
is  a  nearer  road  to  union  between  them  and  the  priests,  than  is  sometimes 
supposed,  or  than  a  first  view  of  their  principles  would  suggest;  nay  may 
not  now,  as  of  old,  the  priest  often  be  an  mfidei  as  well,  and  see  no  harm  in  a 
respectable  delusion.  The  conscientious  New-PIatonist,  however,  sou&^ht 
to  unite  reason  and  religion,  to  reconcile  the  position  of  the  ration^ist 
and  supematuralist,  and  in  recognizing  a  truth  though  disorted,  in  the 
popular  reUgion,  prepared  the  way  for  receiving  a  revelation  which  should 
finally  reunite  conviction  and  devotion.  But  even  Plato,  the  founder  of 
this  system,  had  no  idea  of  its  extension  to  the  masses,  for  while  he  in- 
terpreted all  Polytheism,  as  varying  expressions  of  one  Ood,  he  looked  upon 
this  Creator  and  Father  of  the  Universe,  (as  one)  who  is  hard  to  find, 
and  whom  when  found,  it  is  impomble  to  make  knonm  to  allJ^^  Hence 
there  arose  two  forms  of  religion,  and  modes  of  worship,  a  spiritual  one, 
in  which  the  more  cultivated  engaged,  and  a  more  sensuous  one,  in  which 
the  multitude  were  influenced  by  those  mediatorial  deities"  which  ^ 
preached  nearest  to  their  own  characters. 

In  the  loftier  view,  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  set  up  in  opposition  to  Christ- 
ianity a  mode  of  worship,  the  defence  of  which  is  almost  a  paraphrase  of 
Paurs  speech  at  Athens :  to  that  God  whom  we  call  the  first,  who  is 
one,  and  separated  from  all,  after  wham  rue  must  recognize  the  otherSj-^ 
to  him  we  present  no  offering  whatever,— ;/d?r  he  meds  rwihingr  To 
the  other  gods  he  would  make  presents,  but  this  spiritual  God  suggested 
by  Christianity,  he  would  have  worshipped  after  the  Christian  direction ; 
and  Uke  later  opponents,  steal  its  truths  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  req^uired. 
But  whilst  Platonism  was  thus  prepared  to  receive  this  idea  of  spiritual 

^  Timcras. 
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worsUp,  it  was  oUefl j  as  tbe  philosophj  and  generaUaa^oa  of  Ab  worn 
popular  forms,  and  by  a  symDoIical  interpretation,  it  embraced  and  e&- 
couraged  ima^  and  sacrinces,  as  necessary  aids  to  the  people,  wko^  ex- 
cept in  Christianity^  are  never  expected  to  ehare  in  the  progreu  of  en- 
Ughtenment. 

The  popular  methods  of  worship,  by  the  aid  of  images,  and  conasteadj 
with  Platonism,  is  thus  defended  by  uio  Chrysostum,  who  wrote  in  tlie 
time  of  Ti'ajan 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  it  would  be  better  for  men  simply  to  lift  up 
their  eyes  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  there  were  no  images  at  all 
Love  to  the  gods  makes  every  one  wish  to  honour  them  near  at  hand,  to 
approach  and  touch  them,  ofirer  to  them  and  crown  them/'  And  there  is 
a  profound  truth  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  recognize  in  the  following 
argument  of  this  rhetorician : — It  lies  in  the  eseenee  of  human  nature^ 
to  endeavour  to  make  present  before  our  senses,  the  absent  object  of  our 
love.  Hence  the  barbarians,  who  had  no  art,  toere  obliged  to  trans- 
fer  their  worship  to  other,  certainly  far  less  appropriate  objeeU)  to 
mountains,  trees,  and  stones/' 

This  touches  closely  upon  the  philosophy  oir  ths  incabnatioic, 
shews  the  wisdom  of  ^^Goa  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  as  meeting  these  wants, 
which  ''Ue  in  the  essence  of  human  nature,"  by  presenting  in  a  hnom 
form,  and  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience  and  apprehensira,  the 
model  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  an  example  for  human  pmection.  The 
Greeks  who  had  art,  sculptured  noble  human  forms,  their  highest  approadi 
to  God,  and  they  were  the  highest  in  human  cultivation,  Christiani^ 
meets  this,  by  a  human  form,  sculptured  in  history,  to  live  in  human  a^ 
fections ; — a  character,  not  a  dead  stone :  the  livmg  image  of  the  living 
God.  And  since  every  man  bears  this  form,  we  have  sufficient  lik^iesses, 
true  relics,  by  which  we  are  reminded  of  him  ''whom  having  not  seen  we 
love ;"  and  for  whose  sake  we  are  to  love  all  mankind.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  worshipping  a  stone,  no  possibility  for  idolatry  in  this  provision ; 
and  hence  the  arguments  of  Porphyry,  in  justification  of  image  w<»8hip, 
justify  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  which  is  without  the  dangers  that 
belong  to  sculptured  images.   Poi-phyry  observes,  that 

''  By  images  addressed  to  sense,  the  ancients  represented  God  and  his 
power:  by  the  visible  they  typified  the  invisible,  for  those  that  leaned 
to  read  in  these  figures,  as  in  books,  a  writing  that  treated  of  ^  gods. 
We  are  not  to  wonder  (he  continues)  if  tbe  ignorant  consider  the  images 
onty  as  wood  or  stone;  for  just  so,  they  who  are  ignorant  of  writing  see 
nothing  in  monuments  but  stone,  nothing  in  tablets  but  wood,  and  in  books 
but  tissues  of  papyrus." 

This  method,  therefore,  still  left  the  people  in  superstition  as  tmagw 
must,  whilst  only  the  priest  and  philosopher  can  de/end  for  themselves, 
what  they  know  deceives  the  populace.  ''It  was  (therefore)  impoesible, 
that  religious  life  should  make  progress  among  the  people  oy  tnese  ex- 
planations, to  them  so  unintelligiole.  They  remained  fixed  in  the  exto^ 
nals  of  their  worship,  clinging  firmly  io  that  old  superstitioDy  without 
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tronbCng^  themselves  about  these  more  spiritnal  views."  Henoe  Dlonysius 
of  Halicamassas  eould  say,  that  but  few  take  any  part  in  this  philosophi- 
cal culture,  the  many  understand  these  mythical  stones  in  the  worst  possible 
way.  As  now  the  Romanist  populace  worsliip  their  images,  and  pray  to  their 
saints,  without  understandins^  the  refined  distinctions  invented  by  priests 
for  the  purposes  of  polemical  evasion.  Indeed,  the*whole  of  this  rfatonie 
refioemeot,  was  with  a  view  to  the  respectaUe,  and  even  the  ''lingering 
seal  for  cini  liberty"  was,  we  are  told,  both  connected  with  egojsm,  and 
"  a  certain  aristocratic  spirit,"  This  is  so  fully  described  by  the  historian 
Neander,  (whose  footnotes  supply  the  originals  and  authorities  for  his  as* 
sertions,)  that  we  shall  quote  a  sentence  of  considerable  length,  but  of 
^reat  importance,  as  indicating  the  fact,  that  before  Christianiw  gave  the 
idea,  no  one  thought  of  framing  a  system  of  enlightenment,  that  should 
extend  to  the  people^  who,  therefore,  owe  their  advancement  to  this  reU* 
gion  alone :~ 

''The  higher  religious  position,  which  necessarily  supposed  phflosoplu* 
cal  culture,  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  multitude ;  they  seemed  as  if 
excluded  from  the  higher  life,  capable  of  religion  only  in  the  form  of  su* 
perstition.  The  great  body  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  were  considered 
as  unsusceptible  of  the  higher  life,  which  alone  answers  to  man's  true 
dignity,  as  abandoned  to  common  life.  Platonism  itself  was  entangled 
in  this  aristocratic  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  opposed  (as  inconsistent)  the 
stage  of  science,  whence  alone  it  was  possible  to  soar  to  pure  truth  in  reli- 
gion, to  that  of  opinion  ( doxa )  among  the  multitude  ( the  Polloi )  where 
the  true  must  ever  be  mixed  up  with  the  false.  And  in  like  manner,  it 
n^as  remote  from  the  aim  of  this  new  philosophy  of  religiofiy  to  bletate 
THE  PEOPLE  to  any  hi^ier  stage  of  religious  development ;  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  destitute  of  the  means,  Plotinus  distinguished  two  differ^ 
ent  stages,  that  of  the  nobleminded  (the  SpoudaioQ  and  that  of  the 
gross  multitude  (the  Polloi) ;  none  but  the  former  attain  to  the  highest; 
the  others  remain  behind,  conversant  with  the  merely  human,  (as  opposed 
to  the  Divine  and  to  ideality.)  At  this  stage  of  comm(m  life,  agam,  are 
to  be  distinguished  those  who  in  some  sort  take  an  interest  and  part  in 
virtue,  and  the  wretched  mass,  as  the  day  labourers, — the  better  class  of 
whom,  however,  must  busy  themselves  with  providing  for  the  daily  wants 
of  life ;  and  the  rest  abandon  themselves  to  all  that  is  vile.  It  was  not 
till  the  woed  that  went  forth  fbom  the  carpenter's  shop 

HAD  been  published  ABROAD  BY  FISHERMEN  AND  TENT-MAKERS, 
THAT  THESE  ARISTOCRATIC  NOTIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  GOULD 


In  this  we  see  the  complete  social  and  moral  contrast,between  Christianity 
and  the  highest  reach  of  philosophy ;  the  one  avoids,  the  other  seeks,  the 
people:  theoneexdudes  them,theotherembraces  them:  theone  regards  them 
hopeless,  and  has  notliinfi^  for  them;  the  other  declai'es  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached.*' — (Matt.  xi.  5.)  The  one  forms  schools  of  select 
philosophers,  and  neither  aims  at  the  multitude  nor  is  able  to  gain  a  hold 

rn  them ;  the  other  records  this  new  phenomenon, — the  common  peo- 
heard  him  gladly." — (Mark  xii.  37.;  And  the  very  terms  employed 
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jby  philoeophers,  89*  excluding  the  masses, — the  PoUoi,  the  many,  as  des- 
cribing those  to  whom  they  do  not  speak,  are  used  in  the  gospel 
for  those  to  whom  it  does  speak.  Wnilst  philosophers  say,  that  tke 
many  are  beyond  their  mission  and  their  help, "  the  Son  of  man  (the  bro- 
ther of  all  men)  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many" — (Matt.  xx.  28.)  "This  is  my  blood 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  Jbr  many. "^H^Il  xiv.  24.)  «8o 
Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many**—(Ileh.  ix.  28.)  And 
finally  Paul,  the  wdversal  apostle,  declares,  "I  please  all  men,  in  all 
things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit,  but  the  profit  oj  many,  that  they  may 
be  saved.*^— (1  Cor.  x.  83.)  The  contrast  is,  therefore,  perfect,  Christian- 
fty  undertook  the  only  mission  to  the  masses ;  philosophy  had  nothing  to 
say  to  them,  could  do  nothing  for  them ;  it  passed  them  by,  and  turned 
to  the  polite  and  aristocratic ;  it  was  Cbirist  alone  who  had  any  thine  to 
say  of  universal  interest,  to  awaken  the  attention  and  affectiona  of  aB 
classes  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  he  alone  advanced  a  muversal  message, — 
"  Go  ye  int0  all  the  world,  and  preaeh  the  gospel  to  every  creature"—* 
(Mark  xvu  15.)  And  whilst  the  philosophers  were  right,  in  perceiving, 
that  their  speculations  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  people,  and  become  a  per^ 
manent  element  of  social  life,  Christianity  has  vindicated  its  univeml 
aims,  by  meeting  the  wants  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  rustic,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  especially  in  liflmg  men  from 
the  lowest  moral  and  physical  degradation,  to  character  and  comfort,  con- 
tentedness  and  real  respectability.  "Celsus,  the  first  writer  against 
Christianity,  sneers  at  the  fact,  that  wool-workers,  cobblers,  U^ather-dm- 
sers,  the  most  illiterate  and  vulgar  of  mankind,  were  zealous  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  and  addressed  themselves,  particularly  in  the  outset,  to  fpomen 
and  children"  Yes,  and  here  we  have  another  mark  of  the  mspeYs  uni- 
versal benefits,  it  regarded  children,  it  educates  them  in  SabSatk  schools, 
in  most  sects  it  baptizes  them ;  and  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  many 
instances  bestowea  upon  them  marks  of  especial  regard ;  whikt  overj* 
where,  the  result  has  oeen  to  raise  woman  to  her  true  position  by  the  side 
of  man  as  his  companion,  for  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female" — ^but  all  are  one: — equally  cared  for  and  equally  honoured. 

Thus  from  a  historical  view,  we  find,  that  the  old  snperstitknis  were 
dying  out,  and  the  little  morality  they  supported  was  giving  wny ;  that 
acconiingly,  the  nations  were  entering  upon  a  decline  which  was  vainly 
attempted  to  be  arrested,  by  an  artificial  faith  in  the  philosophers,  and  s 
blind  faith  in  the  people :  that  Christianity  appearea  in  the  fulneas  of 
of  time — at  the  right  moment,  to  unite  intellect  and  devotion,  and  thus 
to  secure  morality,  together  with  national  and  social  progress,  the  peipe- 
tuation  of  all  the  improvements  of  society.  It  not  only  united  conseienoe 
and  intellect,  but  reconciled  the  philosopher  and  aristocrat  to  the  poor  and 
uneducated )  and  taught  the  world  for  the  first  time,  that  the  masses  are 
not  to  be  despised,  but  that  all  men  have  equal  claims;  it  thus  started  a  true 
democracy,  not  of  citizen-masters,  as  in  Athens  and  Rome,  the  old  (Hk 
garchical  constitutions  falsely  called  republics ;  but  of  man's  equality  un- 
der God,  and  our  common  relation  to  an  immortal  destiny,  it  met  the 
longinfi;s  of  mankind,  expressed  in  all  forms  of  superstition,  moumfUly 
nttei-ed  hi  the  suicide  ot  the  Stoics,  and  the  sad  tale  of  the  elder  Fliny^ 
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vhO;  in  the  name  of  pliilosophj,  proclaimed  tbe  misatisfiictory  positaon  of 
man,  as  haying  desires  that  reach  into  eternitj,  whilst  his  best  privilege 
is,  that  he  can  destroy  his  life :  it  supplied  what  Platonism  only  dreamed 
of;  an  eternal  life, — ^not  an  attainment  of  a  few  philosophers,  to  be  held 
for  a  time,  till  they  sunk  again  into  a  body,  but  a  heaven  of  everlasting 
happiness,  opened  freely  to  all,  to  rich  and  poor.    It  met  the  spiritucu 
neceasities  of  the  world,  confessed  in  the^  philosophy  of  the  Platonists,  ex- 
pressed in  the  superstitions  of  all  nations — ^the  necessity  for  some  human 
manifestation  of  the  Divine, — ^not  bv  stones  and  rude  emblems  or  works 
of  the  highest  art;  but  in  a  living  human  character,  that  may  be  under- 
stood by  all,  and  become  a  household  word  of  joy  and  peace  and  hope- 
fulness.  And  whilst  philosophers^  le&fislators,  and  infidels,  fostered  popu- 
lar superstitions,  some  from  a  belief  in  the  usefiilness  to  morals,  some 
irom  reasons  of  state,  some  from  indifference  to  truth ;  Christianity  came, 
without  regard  to  state  necessity,  without  compliance  to  public  delusions, 
to  utter  a  truth,  that  should  elevate  both  freeman  and  serf,  and  establish 
iustice  as  the  rule  of  government,  love  as  the  law  of  life.   And  since  in 
the  effort  to  bolster  up  superstition,  pretended  prodigies  were  performed| 
it  wrought  real  miracles,  without  which  it  would  not  have  gained  the 
notice  of  mankind ;  and  uttered  principles  equally  miraculous,  but  with- 
out which  it  would  have  gained  no  permanent  hold  on  the  affections  of 
men :  and  thus  it  alone  breathed  new  life  into  decaying  humanity ;  cor- 
rected and  repressed  the  tmiversal  ^wth  of  the  most  debasing  immoral- 
ity, and  ^ve  an  impulse  to  that  tide  of  improvement,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  opposm^  aj^encies,  the  cunning  of  priests  and  the  power  of  tyrants, 
has  worked  hitherto,  and  still  remains  the  germ  of  every  improvement, 
the  inextinguishable  hope  of  mankind  for  all  personal  character,  social  and 
political  amelioration. 

The  sick  nations,  the  general  family  of  mankind  had  received  many 
nostrums,  many  advisers,  but  were  not  yet  improved ;  priests,  philoso- 
phers, legislators, — all  had  received  their  fees ;  the  patient  was  impover- 
ished in  purse  and  constitution,  and  had  been  turned  out  by  the  physicians 
as  incurable  j — ^like  "  a  certain  woman,  who  had  suffered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bet- 
tered, but  rather  grew  worse,  when  she  had  heard  of  jesus,  came 
in  the  press  behind,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  felt  in  her 
body  tnat  she  was  healed  of  that  plague." — (Mark  v.  25 — ^29.) 
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II. 


PRIESTS*  RELIGION. 

Human  Authority  ako  iKVEwrioif  versus  Ooksoibxcb  axd  the 

Bible. 

Tho  Scriptures  m  the  only  standaM  of  Chiiitianfiath  and  erery  one  is  at 

liberij  to  examine  them ;  but  no  one  is  at  Uber^  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  othere,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  anthority,  (whk* 
is  Man-worship;)  nor  reoeiTe  as  religion,  what  is  not  in  the  ficriptiiresy  (which  is  Will' 
wonhlp.) 


ACHLLLI  VERSUS  NEWMAN:  THE  VERDICT 
VINDICATED/ 

The  desperate  attempt  of  the  perverted  Apolo^st  for  Romainsm,  to 
bolster  up  the  cause  of  ms  Churchy  by  the  de&mation  of  those  who  hare 
left  its  communion,  having  met  with  a  sigpaal  failure ;  a  more  den)e^ 
ate  attempt  has  been  made  by  various  organs  of  public  oninion,  ana  es- 
pecially by  the  Roman  Lamp,  Vindicator,  &c.,  to  asperse  toe  Judge  and 
Jury  by  which  Newman  was  tried.  The  animadversions  that  have  up- 
pearcd  in  Protestant;  neutral,  and  CathoHc  organs,  have  been  published 
with  diligence,  to  vilify  our  free  institutions  and  to  poison  the  public  mind : 
the  nature  of  these  attempts,  and  the  grounds  for  these  all^tioDS 
against  Judge  and  Jury,  we  shall  examine  in  a  subsequent  invest^Uoo, 
i^r  which  we  shall  be  oetter  prepared  after  examining  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  the  trial. 

But  we  may  here  hold  up  in  due  prominence,  one  W.  F.  KidasoiL 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law,"  a  pet<if(^;ging  speriu 
pleader,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  leaden  pamphlet,  with  a  long 
mtroduction  and  notes,  vainly  endeavourine;  to  disparage  Proteatanxsm 
and  the  Attorney-General,  against  whom  Mr.  Finlason  seems  to  have  a 
heavy  grudge  because  he  is  a  cleverer  fellow  than  himself.  This  learned 
gentlemen  has  for  a  motto,a  slander  on  Satan, — ''The Devil  hates  aH  Chris- 
tians but  espedaUy  monks now  if  this  means  that  the  Devil  hates 
monks,  we  cannot  coincide,  for  monkery  is  one  of  his  own  institataoas :  it 
may,  however,  mean,  that — the  Devil  nates  all  ChristianB,  but  espedallj 
monks  hate  them.   Mr.  Finlason  loves  monks  out  of  perverted  spite  we 

*  The  substance  of  a  Lecture,  delivered  hi  the  Odd  FeUowa'  HaU,  BirmiqgliiBL  Bj 
Ifaa  Bev.  Bbbwiv  Ojukt,  B JL 
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sappose^  against  the  personage  in  question :  so  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
monkery,  and  destroy  the  credit  of  trial  hy  jury,  to  strike  a  feeble  blow 
at  Protestanism,  and  gain  laurels  for  his  Church,  he  has  ioined  the  crowd 
of  lesaer  orators,  in  crying  down  Achilli  and  Lord  Campbell. 

It  is  time  that  we,  on  our  side,  said  something  to  silence  this  last  dying 
effort.  The  motives  then  for  entertaining  this  enquiry  are,  we  hope, 
sufficiently  plain  and  reasonable :  it  has  been  forcea  upon  us  by  those 
whose  silence  would  have  been  becoming;,  who  have  employed  the  ad- 
missions and  accusations  of  lax  and  questionable  Protestants  to  prop  up  a 
cause  of  unblushing  slander  and  the  foulest  personal  abuse :  men  who 
whilst  finding  their  evidence  in  the  police  courts  of  Yiterbo  and  Naples, 
and  even  the  detestable  secret  tortures  or  trials  of  the  Inquisition,  boldly 
impugn  the  public  trial  in  this  country,  wherein  witnesses  have  to  stand 
betore  free  men.  and  where  counsel  on  each  side  has  free  speech,  where 
the  judffe  is  gidded  hj  written  law,  not  by  personal  caprice, — a  tiial  t<sr 
which  the  press  is  admitted,  and  where  the  public  may  witness  the  whole 
proceedings  :  the  veniict  of  such  a  trial  shall  be  nothing  but  a  scrap  of 

Kper,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  Pope's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Tal- 
t,  from  the  smuggled  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  sworn  to  as  a 
correct  copy  by  John  Gordon  and  Nicholas  Damall,  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory; — ^the  spiritual  underlings  of  the  plaintiff;  this  pitiful  report, 
not  of  tnal  and  evidence,  but  of  arbitrary  and  in&llible  assertion,  such  is 
the  decisive  evidence  which  shall  convince  freemen,  whilst  they  slander 
the  only  institutions  under  which  a  fair  add  honourable  trial  can  be 
fsecored. 

It  is  time  then  to  come  forward  and  boldly  vindicate  both  Judge  and 
Jury,  as  well  as  the  man  whose  character  is  now  again  thrust  at  with  the 
poisoned  weapons  of  Romish  detraction,  through  the  sides  of  those  who 
have  honourably  acquitted  him.  Nor  shall  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  bare 
assertion,  or  impassioned  declamation,  but  shew  plainly,  that  the  boldest 
evidence  is  unblushing  infamy,  which  recoils  with  tenfold  force,  not  on  the 
brazen  women  who  uttered  it,  but  on  the  Holy  Mother  Church  in  whose 
name  they  were  summoned  as  victims  to  be  offered  -up  on  the  altar  of 
their  own  dishonour. 

In  many  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  Achilli,  no  evidence  at  all  was 
adduced,  and  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  assume,  that  those  at  least  were 
not  proved :  we  shall  then  proceed  to  examine  first,— the  main  charges 
attempted  to  be  maintained,  and  the  chief  witnesses  in  support  of  them  : 
seconoly,  the  chief  attacks  made  on  the  verdict,  on  the  Jud^  and  Juiy 
by  the  press :  thirdly,  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Romanists,  and  the 
conduct  that  would  have  been  appropriate  in  their  case,  together  with  the 
lessons  taught  about  their  own  Cnurcn  and  the  method  in'wnich  they  should 
learn  to  conduct  their  controversies  in  the  fiiture.  '  We  shall  confine 
the  present  enquiry  to  the  first  question,— the  charfi^  attempted 
to  be  maintained,  the  evidence  and  witnesses  by  which  tnev  were  sup- 
ported : — ^how  far  such  evidence  required  any  other  verdict  (as  is  bolcUy 
assumed)  than  the  one  that  was  given. 

First.  The  main  charges  attempted  to  be  maintained,  and  the  chiiBf 
witnesses  in  support  of  them.  In  this  part  of  our  enquiry,  we  shall  in- 
cur the  demiure  condemnation  of  those  who  having  banisned  AchilU  and 
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tiie  jury  into  the  wilderness^  observe,  with  great  modesty,  that  the  sooner 
the  whole  aflGur  is  forgotten  the  better ; — ^they  do  not  wish  their  word* 
forgotten,  but  to  leave  a  moral  horror  of  undefined  sinfulness  about  the 
name  of  AchilU;  not  to  reproduce  the  evidence,  it  is  so  bad,  but  to  fo^ 
get  it  all,  which  would  be  better  for  them. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  hope  to  be  as  delicate  as  the  subject  will  per- 
mit, or  rather  as  is  possible  from  examining  the  refuse  of  Italy,  trained 
under  priests  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  another,  without  at  all  endan- 
gering their  own,  which  is  quite  invulnerable,  though  not  irreproachable. 
The  first  and  strongest  case,  in  evidence,  is  that  of  a  younf  woman,  aged 
18,  in  Viterbo,  in  1831,  the  whole  rests  upon  her  own  word,  and  forms  a 
Tory  curious  case. 

Miss  Elena  Yalente,  now  a  married  woman,  averred  that  Dr.  AcbiOi 
yisiting  at  the  house  of  her  mistress,  had  many  ooportunities  for  the  «Nioe 
of  a  month  to  lay  siege  to  her  honour,  and  in  wmch  he  completely  niled 
because  she  believed  it  to  be  an  absolute  sin:"  but  she  altered  her 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  so  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  convent,  because  she 
says,  it  is  the  custom  with  gentlemen  to  give  presents  to  servants,  and  he 
sent  for  her  to  receive  the  present.  Therefore,  she  went,  for  thoi^h  she 
had  learned  his  qualities,  she  was  neither  afiraid  of  trusting  herself  again 
in  his  presence,  nor  ashamed  to  receive  a  present  from  one  who  had  so  in- 
sulted her. 

She  gives  two  reasons  for  going  to  him  fer  this  present,  one  that  he 
beckoned  her;  the  other  that  he  sent  for  her— now  if  she  had  been  a 
modest  person  and  had  any  regard  for  propriety,  neither  a  beckoning  nor 
a  message  would  have  been  attended  to:  either  way  she  condemns  her- 
self And  there  is  no  reason  why  ia  this  case  his  temptations  should  have 
been  more  successful  than  when  they  were  formerly  alone  in  solitude.  It 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  Dr.  Acmlli  to  have  sent  the  present,  as  to  have 
sent  for  her  to  receive  it;  and  she  had  been  warned  before  by  his  conduct; 
therefore,  her  going  was  either  a  willing  acquiescence  in  his  criminal  in- 
tentions, or  her  account  of  his  previous  improprieties  was  altogether  a 
falsehood. 

The  onhr  thing  she  was  disappointed  in  and  dissatisfied  with^  was,  not 
the  loss  of  her  honour,  which  she  seems  to  have  courted,  but  the  small- 
ness  of  the  present  which  she  so  ardently  coveted :  accordingly  we  hare 
two  complaints  on  this  head,  given  w:ith  the  reckless  indecency  of  an 
abandoned  woman : — "  He  gave  me  a  silk  handkerchief,  which  was  older 
than  himself," — she  is  quite  a  critical  quiz  on  the  subject;  no  modesty, 
no  shame,. but  only  the  price  was  too  little.  The  repetition  of  this  com- 
plaint is  more  striKing,  uiough  it  does  not  contain  a  greater  improbability; 
for  unless  the  Dr.  wished  to  expose  himself,  he  would  not  have  given  an 
old  handkerchief,  with  perhaps  his  initials  on :  whilst  her  reception  of  this 
was  settlin&f  the  little  bill,  and  striking  a  balance,  though  as  usual  with  a 
little  grumolin^.  We  do  not  understand  the  lady's  contempt  for  his  age^ 
since  one  who  m  1852  is  only  fiily,  could  not  have  been  very  old  in  18ol. 
And  this  little  circumstance  (m  wluch,  no  doubt,  she  had  been  drilled,  as 
they  all  compared  notes  and  arranged  thcdr  tales,)  is  a  proof  of  what  Ds. 
Achilli  said,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  woman,  or,  at  least,  that  she  had. 
never  seen  him,  for  girls  of  eighteen,  do  not  reckon  men  of  twenty  very 
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oW.  But  what  impression  does  this  answer  give  to  .her.  morfJ  chfuttctisr 
and  trastworthiness — ^''he  gave  me  a  handkerchief  which  was  older  than 
himself" — would  this  circumstance  of  his  age  have  been  prominent  in  the 
memory  of  a  reputable  woman? 

It  is  not  mended  by  the  second  edition  of  the  complaint — Did  he  give 
you  any  other  presents,  besides  the  silk  handkerchief  7  (Elena  Valente.) 
les,  and  beautiful  presents  they  were — three  sausages !  The  sausagea 
were  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  handkerchief.  These,  of  course, 
were  not  German  but  Italian  sausages,  and  were  spiced  for  a  little  laugli* 
ter,  at  the  stinginess  not  the  wickedness  of  the  accused  ;  only  think  of 
this  lady's  tem*3  at  the  loss  of  her  honour,  and  her  contempt  preserved  hoi 
for  twenty  years  at  this  acquisition  of  three  sausages :  this  one  course 
spoils  the  whole  dinner,  some  Ahithophel  must  have  put  his  foot  into  the 
counsels  of  these  astute  Italians,  to  smuggle  three  sausages  in  a  pocket* 
handkerchief,  as  a  likely  present  from  a  gentlemen  to  a  lady :  we  hope 
she  enjoyed  them,  though  she  says  nothing  about  their  age  and  flavour : 
if  she  preserved  them  for  the  ituity  of  the  present,  they  should  have  been 
presented  to  Father  Newman,  as  a  lasting  trophy  of  "  the  logical  incon- 
sistency of  the  Protestant  view." 

The  disappointment  of  the  lady  is,  however,  at  its  climax  in  the  third 
and  last  complaint.  "  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  other  presents  ?  He 
often  promised  but  did  not  perform.  He  said,  he  would  give  me  an  um- 
brella, but  has  never  done  so."  Well  never  mind,  you  had  the  sausages^ 
and  that  is  some  consolation ;  but  either  Achilli's  taste  or  your  invention 
is  very  clumsy  and  circumscribed  in  the  way  of  presents  and  promises^ 
ranging  from  a  handkerchief  to  an  umbrella,  which  last,  like  the  former^ 
ou^t  to  have  been  filled  with  sausages. 

Is  there  any  man  in  his  senses,'wno  believes  the  first  present,  and  that 
Achilli  took  to  the  room  by  this  sacristy  this  elegant  parcel,  and  that  the 
good  honest  woman  marched  off  in  trium{)h  with  her  predestined  present:- 
is  it  not  ridiculously  improbable  and  does  it  not  impugn  her  whole  testi- 
mony ? 

Although  she  had  just  s^one  to  live  at  home  with  her  parents  in  Yiter- 
ho,  in  order  to  be  near  ana  get  presents,  she  never  told  her  mother,  and, 
therefore,  mnst  have  eaten  the  sausages  in  private,  or  told  a  lie  about 
them ;  and  she  either  never  used  the  pocket-handkerchief,  but  kept  it  as 
a  private  charm,  the  relic  of  a  saint,  or  would  have  to  trump  up  a  new 
tale  at  washing  day.  How  anybody  knows  any thinff  about  the  whole  affair 
now,  and  why  she  was  applied  to,  naving  kept  it  all  so  secret  for  twenty 
years,  we  shml  enquire  presently. 

But  what  impression  must  have  been  made  on  her  mind  by  this  stingi- 
ness and  a  pocket-handkerchief  older  than  the  accused,  together  with  the 
umbrella  which  she  did  not  receive?  Did  she  abandon  the  lioary  sinner? 
No  I  he  sent  for  her  at  his  relations  and  she  went,  this  time  for  pure  love, 
without  any  eye  to  presents ;  giving  only  this  reason  to  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral,— "  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  little  affection  springs  out  of  sucli  an 
event.''  Is  not  this  describing  her  own  character  in  Tettei's  of  bitiss ; 
would  not  the  outrage  of  which  she  accuses  Achilli,  have  filled  a  virtuous 
woman,  who  feared  absolute  sin,"  with  the  utmost  fear  and  abhorrence? 
Sut  no^   Dr«  Achilli  had  told  me,  when  you  can,  come  and  see  me ;  and 
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when  I  could  I  did and  the  only  necessity  for  this  invitation,  which  aha 
eagerly  accepted,  was  her  own  modesty,  for  she  says, "  it  is  not  permitted 
to  the  woman"  to  be  foremost,  and  re^tting  this  defect  of  privilege  she 
observes,  with  matronly  delicacy,  gin  as  I  was,  I  could  not  ask  him.'* 
And  such  as  we  are,  we  cannot  believe  you,  and  in  the  words  of  a  great 
oratorian  declare, — "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it, — they  do  not  dote  tb^ 
lie,  they  dote  who  hear  them." 

One  qudity  in  Elena  Valente  we  must  admire,  her  forgiving  generosity; 
for  besides  that  a  little  affection  springs  out  of  such  an  event,'*  as  is 
"  very  well  known"  to  her  and  her  tribe,  her  affection  was  very  great,— 

I  became  so  fond  of  him,  that  I  regretted  very  much  his  going  awaj 
from  the  place."  Then  how  came  she,  with  such  affection  to  bear  witness 
against  him,  was  it,  that  love,  the  best  things  being  corrupted,  becoioes 
the  worst,  even  hatred  7  Was  it,  that  the  gay  deceiver  left  no  umbreDs 
behind  him,  not  even  a  receipt  for  sausages,  that  she  might  retain  the  sf* 
fections  of  her  present  honoured  husband  by  cookery  if  not  by  honesty? 
We  win  not,  however,  wrone  the  immaculate  lady,  it  was  the  priests  woo 
made  her  false  to  her  first  love,  they  having  no  respect  for  ner  second, 
and  being  willing  to  embittei*  her  married  life,  in  order  to  support  the 
Church  on  the  ruins  of  private  reputations  and  the  peace  of  families. 

"  My  curate  was  the  first  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  this  case. 
He  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  of  Dr.  Achilli«  I  an- 
swered, ^fvhy  do  you  ask  me?*  and  he  re[)Hed,  'never  mind.'  I  then 
said,  'never  mind!  but  what  for?  la  it  for  my  own  goodV"  She 
still  thought  of  the  presents,  and,  perhaps,  expected  to  hear  of 
'what  no  body  heard  of  before — the  missing  umbrella.  There  is  great 
consistency  about  the  woman's  character,  she  has  two  leading  features, 
love  of  lovers  and  pi^sents.  "  Is  it  for  my  own  good  ?" — ^wifl  there  be 
Jimr  sausages  this  time ?  And  whut  was  the  priest's  inducement?  ''  He 
said,  'it  is  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church — ^for  the  honour  of 
God.' "  Was  ever  a  greater  insult  offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  ever  a 
greater  proof  of  the  suspicious  nature  of  evidence  evoked  under  such 
auspices? 

"  Did  you  ask  the  priest's  leave  to  come?  He  fold  me  lougktUcom 
here.**  Now  what  would  she  have  got  by  refusing  to  come — ^wouU  it 
have  been /br  her  own  good  ?  Was  she  not  poor  and  superstitious,— ia 
the  priest's  power  and  forced  by  a  more  influential  subpoena  than  is  iasned 
from  our  courts ;  not  only  forced  to  come,  but  forced  to  take  the  side  she 
did,  and  undergo  six  months  schooling,  comparing  notes  and  cranuniiig 
for  the  occasion  ? 

But  the  question  she  asked  the  priests,  all  the  priests  in  Italy  and  ia 
Birmingham  oratory  could  not  answer  if  thev  sat  in  s]mod  at  Osoott  al* 
together,  till  the  youngest  became  greyheaded,  namely, — "  why  do  you 
ask  me?**  What  led  them  to  pitch  on  this  woman,  for  ''  she  never  told  ber 
love,"  except  to  her  confessor,  who  "  never  says  nothing  to  nobody,"  it 
being  aU  sacred  there :  and  besides  her  confessor  is  dead,  now  doing  pen- 
ance in  purgatory,  for  not  denouncing  Achilli,  or  for  telling  tales  out  of 
school. 

By  the  wav,  this  woman  is  "  an  unfortunate  woman/'  as  they  sofUf 
say  of  her,  wnen  they  speak  hardly  of  Achilli,  whom  she  'Moved  not 
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wiBify  battooirell;*'  she  m  bb  unibrtanate  woman,  for  herfrisntb  are 
aU  dead :— -all  that  could  corroborate  any  of  her  statements  materially.  I 
never  mentioned  it  to  anybody  but  my  confessors^  but  once  Balvator  Larosif 
a  chemist^  adsed  me,  is  it  true  that  rather  Achilli  dishonoured  you  f  I 
replied,  who  told  you?  He  said,  himself,''  meaning  Achilli.  Well  this 
would  have  been  a  good  witness,  but  then  he  is  dead,  and  the  woman  is- 
mifortunate.  But  her  confessors,  to  whom  she  told  the  tale  twenty  years 
ago,  would  be  good  evidence :  only  first,  she  did  not  tell  the  naine,  be* 
cause  it  is  not  customary ;  ana  then  again,  she  did  mention  the  name  ta 
one  oonfessor-^that  he  might  not  suspect  other  people ;  thus  she  lied  W 
prevaricated  in  the  witness-box :  one  confessor  then  knew,  namely,  her 
first,  but  he  will  not  tell  about  it,  first,  because  he  is  UBfwtunately  dead, 
and  she  thinks  it  probable  that  the  other  is  dead  likewise,  and  idead  npei^ 
teU  no  tales :  whilst  secondly,  if  he  was  alive  he  could  say  nothing  about 
it,  because  confession  is  sacred.  Hbfv  then  came  they  to  go  to  this  too* 
mam,  t  Had  the  twenty  years  old  secret,  been  preserved  till  Achilli  i^boiild 
be  a  Protestant,  and  conveyed  down  by  tradition  amongst  the  scandals  of 
the  confessional ;  do  priests  peach,  ana  betray  confiding  fi*ail  ones  ?  Of 
course  not :  or  if  they  do,  the  case  is  still  blacker.  But  priests  do 
blab,  for  the  curate  wno  asked  this  women  what  she  knew  of  Achilli,  re- 
fused to  receive  it  as  a  confession,  because  then  he  could  not  use  it  I 
then  said, '  if  you  will  come  to  the  confessional,  I  will  tell  you.'  But  he 
would  not.  He  said,  that  to  the  confessional  he  would  not  come,  but  I 
was  to  speak  there  and  then  without  shame.  I  then  began  to  say  some- 
thing, and  he  said,  it  does  not  belong  to  me,  you  must  come  to  the  Vicar* 
General." 

Now  why  would  he  not  go  to  the  confessional?  Because  the  commu* 
nication  would  be private  and  confidential,"  and  he  would  have  no  rispht 
to  use  it.  But  first,  did  he  not  use  an  equivalent  power  to  the  conms* 
sional,  in  forcing  into  a  statement  as  a  priest,  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Mother  Church?  And  secondly,  if  he  could  not  use  the  secrets  of  tibia 
eonfessioiud,  did  he  not  violate  them  by  askins*  her  about  Achilli,  respect* 
ing  whom  she  had  said  nothing  except  in  confession  before  t  Was  it  not 
the  confessional  that  led  him  to  fix  upon  her,  whilst  with  characteristio 
stmpUcity  he  piously  avoided  that  sacred  place,  to  pull  the  thread  he  had 
stolen  firom  it? 

Here  then  is  the  foundation  of  the  evidence,  laid  in  hypocrisy,  a  priest 
tampering  with  the  professional  secrets  of  dead  confessors,  to  ^tort  finom 
a  poor  woman,  by  undue  influence,  a  tale  of  scandal  that  should  tickle 
the  ears  of  tiie  Vicar>General.  "  Why  do  you  ask mei " — ^''because  you 
confessed,  and  we  priests  have  preserved  the  sacred  relic,  and  now  use  it, 
but  you  must  confess  again  aps^t  firom  the  confessional,  something  for  the 
honour  of  the  Church  and  the  dishonour  of  Achilli,  speak  out  witiioat 
shame  here,  so  it  must  be  a  '  good  iat  scandal,'  as  Newman  says,  only 
sot  at  the  confessional — where  I  learned  the  secret,  and  was  directed  to 
you.  But  as  I  cannot  on  my  sacred  honour  and  ghostly  character, 
take  any  advantage  of  that  information,  step  a  little  way  firom  that  holy 
place,  and  tell  me  over  again — ^widiout  shame,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  if  you 
are  not*' 

Our  heroiaf  is  not  all  comedy,  thm  are  tragic  eUmeats  about  to;  fiw 
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ithmediately  after  the  slight  on  the  old  pocket  hand(kerchidf  old^  ihair 
himself^  she  declares, I  went  the  next  aay  to  confession,  the  same  con- 
fessor as  before/'  that  is,  the  one  to  whom  she  had  given  AchillTs  name, 
when  her  virtue  was  successful,  I  began  to  cry,  he  then  told  me,  I  knew 
you  were  in  the  hand^  of  a  rapacious  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."  Well,  if 
your  reverence  knew  this,  why  did  you  not  intmere  and  save  this  pet 
lamb?  But  you  cannot  use  the  secrets  of  the  confessional!  and  he&ee 
haye  preserved  them  for  this  occasion  to  find  out  this  woman, — ^who  wu 
not  in  request,  till  the  wolf  got  into  another  fold,  and  was  by  honest  a^ 
gumeot,  terrifying  both  your  sheep  and  shepherds.  While  with  yon,  the 
wolf  became  transubstantiated  into  a  lamb,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
another  fold, — leaving  the  Pope's  penfold,  his  wolfish  qualities  retained 
and  the  miracle  was  repeated  backwards.  Hear  what  your  sworn  witneai 
says,  whose  memory  is  so  pat,  to  preserve  for  twenty  years  that  ornate 
sentence  about  sheep's  clothing. 

"  Did  you  tell  anything  to  your  mother?  No;  because  the  confeuor 
prohibited  me  from  saying  anything  to  anybody,  on  account  of  AehilR 
being  an  ecclesiastic"  If  then  her  evidence  is  worth  anything,  it  prora 
that,  as  Newman  says,  priests  may  fall,  and  fi-iars  break  their  vows," 
and  nothing  is  to  be  said  of  them  except  they  fall  into  Protestantism,  and 
then  they  \osb  their  ecclesiastical  immunities,  and  become  the  taivet  for 

Soisoned  arrows,  barbed  with  fire,  at  the  great  Archery  trial  of  Komish 
efamation. 

;  This  lady,  however,  is  an  honour  to  the  fraternity :  "  I  have  been,"  she 
Concludes  her  evidence,  in  a  convent  of  nuns  for  three  years,  and  went 
to  try  whether  I  had  a  vocation  for  the  life  or  not ; — whether  the  Lori 
called  me  to  it.  Finding  that  I  had  no  'call'  I  came  away.  Of  mj 
own  will  I  did  not  go,  but  from  the  strong  advice  of  my  confessor,  whs 
seeing  there  wa'i  some  danger  of  my  becoming  a  disreputable  woman,  »»- 
ducea  me  to  go  to  the  inonastery"  If  this  evidence  of  danger,  the  likdi- 
hood  of  becoming  disreputable,  be  a  recommendation  to  join  the  chaste 
spouses  of  whom  they  sing  so  much  (as  if  marriage  was  not  chssfte,)  it  ii 
at  least  no  recommendation  in  a  court  of  justice :  and  so  the  strongest 
case  against  Achilli  breaks  down  from  the  words  and  confessions  of  the 
only  witness  who  was  trained  six  months  to  cultivate  her  wit  and  memory 
that  she  might  come  here,  and  prove  the  priest's  words  true,  that  she  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  disreputable  woman.  She  has  fulfilled  the 
omen,  as  a  chosen  witness  of  the  Church,  by  whom  she  ouglit  to  be 
canonized  as  having  saci*ificed  her  small  remains  of  womanly  modesty 
for  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  harlots  and  mistress  of  abomina- 
tions. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  absence  of  a  farewell  umbrella, 
when  Achilli  left  Viterbo,  we  hope  he  did  the  honours  better,  on  her  teav- 
in^  England,  for  she  had  certainly  laid  him  under  obligations,  her  rety 
boldness  formed  the  shield  of  his  innocence,  and  conyincai  the  jury  that 
her  word  was  her  bond  of  infamy.  When  he  left  Viterbo,  however,  she 
complains, — I  have  never  seen  Dr.  Achilli  since  he  left  Viterbo,  he  never 
snid  to  me  'good  bye,'  nor  even  so  much  as  'go  to  the  DeyiL*" 

No,  my  lady,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  wovild  have  been  an  enprmous  instance  of  a  work  of  sopmrogatioB: 
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and  00  no  more  aibont  Elena  Yalente^  the  fyir  maid  o£  Yiterbo,  If ewnupi's 
bird  of  Paradise. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Grotte,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  residing  in  Broadway, 
Woroestershirey  is  the  next  witness  examined,  and  is  wortuj  to  be  pinned 
to  the  apron  of  Elena  Yalente :  he  seems  to  have  been  whipper-in  in  ge- 
neral, scouring  Italy  for  evidence.   He  was  blessed  with  wonderful  facnl- 
tiesi  which  were  precociously  developed — according  to  his  own  accodnt ; 
this  prodigT  is  now  83  years  of  aee,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lyceum 
college. of  Viterbo,  where  he  was  bom.    He  stated,  "I  remember  being 
a  student  there  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  was  about  eleven  years  old 
when  Dr.  Achilli  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college,  being  also  a 
priest  in  holy  orders,  and  a  Dommican  monk.    His  moral  character  was 
very  bad.    I  do  not  know  why  it  was  so."  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  court,  this  Latin  scholar  explained  a  bad  moral  character  to  mean, — 
''His  reputation  was  bad."  "There  were  charges  pending  against  Achilli 
in  the  Bishop's  Court.   All  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop^  Court,  and 
the  archives  of  the  police  court,  were  burnt  at  the  last  revolution."  This 
witness  further  declared,  that  he  was  about  thirteen  when  Achilli  left 
Viterbo,  and  that  he  left  suddenly,  was  not  to  be  found,  intimating  that, 
Achilli  ran  away :  the  witness  concluded  by  offering  as  evidence  a  copy 
of  "  a  private  memorandum  by  the  director  of  the  police,  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings against  AchillL"   ''This  is  a  copy  of  it,  it  has  the  seals  of  the 
city.  Lora  Campbell  said,  it  could  not  be  evidence,  if  it  had  twenty  seals 
of  the  city."   These  statements  are  given  in  the  Tablet,  the  history  of 
the  first  witness  is  from  the  Times,    X^ow  was  anything  ever  more  shame- 
ful, than  that  the  seal  of  a  city  should  be  put  to  the  private  memoranda 
of  a  police  officer :  twenty  years  after  the  private  memoranda  were  pre- 
tendedly  written,  and  after  the  city  records  were  fortunately  burnt?  And 
all  this  to  condenm  a  man  for  crime  on  a  private  note  book,  which  by  the 
city  seal,  was  turned  into  a  public  judicial  document,  by  die  most  bare- 
faced and  impudent  forgery  ever  palmed  off  on  the  world  ?   For  what  is 
it  but  forgery,  to  turn  a  private  memorandum-book,  or  may  be  a  loose 
scrap  of  paper  (written,  perhaps,  yesterday,)  into  a  public  city  testimony 
a^amst  tne  character  ot  any  man :  and  what  could  the  seal  of  Viterbo 
add  of  force  to  it,  beyond  the  private  opinion  or  personal  scheme  of  that 
pocket-book  secretary. 

Whoever  attached  the  seal  of  the  city^  to  such  a  document  ought  to  be 
L^ld  up  to  infamy  in  every  court  of  justice,  and  every  corporation  in  the 
civilized  world. 

If  the  officials,  the  directors  of  justice  in  Viterbo  could  do  such  things, 
as  their  own  witness  swears,  and  their  own  seal  attests,  they  have  hand- 
somely proved,  that  no  evidence  from  any  such  sources,  is  worthy  the 
notice  of  intelligent  men :  Elena  Va1ente*s  shameless  jests  on  her  own 
fraility,  fall  into  the  shade  before  this  prostitution  of  put)Iic  faith  and  hon- 
our. So  we  leave  them  in  the  sluice  of  Catholic  argument,  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  apostle  of  justificatory  evidence  who  Drought  this  incom- 
parable document  to  insult  an  English  court  of  justice.  The  Rev.  Mr» 
Grotte  is  a  prodigy  in  his  way ;  he  swears  to  AchiUi's  bad  moral  charac? 
ter,  bom  remembrances  when  he  was  eleven  years  old  j  there  ought  to  be 
on  his  head  an  extraordinary  phrenological  development  for  a  good 
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metaotj  of  a  bad  Indtti  cbaiudter :  we  hope  every  one  wbo  tniTeh  widna 
a  hundEred  miles  of  Broadway,  in  Worcestershii*e,  wiD  lengthen  the  jour- 
ney, to  see  and  manipulate  this  wonderful  phenomenon  of  a  preooeioas 
genius  and  juvenile  judge  of  immorality,  for  as  Newman  says, — ^^look 
on  me,  you  may  never  see  my  like  again/'  nor  will  a  sensible  person,  like 
Elena  V  alente,  burst  into  tears  on  the  rarity  of  such  a  sight. 
It  must  have  been  this  priest's  good  memory  for  bad  tilings,  whidi 

Jointed  him  out,  as  the  proper  p^^n  to  go  over  to  Italy  and  coDect  evidence, 
e  might  help  to  mendf  the  police  officer^s  private  memoranda,  from  his 
own  private  memory,  to  which  also  the  city  seal  should  have  been  attadi- 
ed :  we  need  not  stay  to  enquire,  how  AchilH,  with  a  bad  moral  charaeter 
in  1833,  continued  so  long  in  the  priesthood,  every  year  mounting  higher 
on  the  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  honour ;  either  they  tell  lies  now,  or  tbef 
eherished  immorality  then ;  and,  therefore,  are  the  abetters  of  impnritj 
or  falsehood. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Grotte  is  thus  described  by  himself,  and  leoorded 
in  the  Ibblet>-^ 

''Gross-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — ^AchiQi  left  Vitetbo  in 
1834.  Mr.  Flanagan,  an  Irish  priest,  applied  to  me  in  December  last  to 
come  here.  I  was  at  Broadway,  in  Worcestershire,  as  a  Catholic  priest 
at  that  time.  I  have  since  been  abroad  to  get  information  for  this  trial 
I  have  seen  Rosa  di  Allessandris  at  Rome  and  Viterbo.  I  did  not  give 
her  any  money,  or  anjr  one  else,  with  relation  to  this  trial.  I  have  9em 
a  great  many  persons  in  Viterbo  about  the  trial — I  might  say  the  entire 
city  of  Viterw),  I  have  not  induced  any  person  to  come  here  as  wiinesses. 
I  have  seen  many  persons  who  were  coming  here,  but  have  not  come.  1 
did  not  seek  them — they  came  spontaneously.  I  went  alone,  and  pot 
myself  in  communication  with  the  Vicar-General  Casamicono.  I  kneir 
a  monk,  named  Zoppini,  a  Dominican.  Dr.  Newman  employed  me  to  go 
over  to  Italy.  I  was  fifteen  days  in  Viterbo  collecting  evidence.  I  was 
seven  or  eight  days  in  Rome.  I  did  not  communicate  with  any  Eode- 
siastical  authorities  at  Rome.  I  saw  three  persons  in  Rome,  Mr.  HartiDg 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  and  another  person ;  they  are  here. 

''Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bramweli. — ^The  chief  of  the  police  came  to  me 
at  Viterbo.  I  did  not  apply  to  the  police  for  information.  I  endamurrd 
to  persuade  Bosa  di  Allessandris  to  come  to  England,  but  she  reftaed— 
she  was  eneiente.  The  director  of  the  police  had  a  private  memorandum 
of  all  the  proceedings  against  Achilli.  This  is  a  copy  of  it;  it  has  ths 
seal  of  the  city." 

This  gentleman  went  abroad  to  get  information,  yet  whilst  ooDflcting  it, 
never  sought  it,  evervbodjr  went  to  him;  he  did  not  apply  to  thepSioe 
for  information,  yet  tne  chief  of  the  police  came  to  him ;  that  chief  iriio 
had  the  private  memorandum :  he  saw  many  at  Viterbo^et  he  did  sot 
seek  them, — they  came  spontaneously, — ^the  entire  city.  WeD,  how  manj 
witnesses  did  he  get  out  of  the  whole  city  oidy  one,  namely,  the  san- 
saffe  woman.  Is  not  this  enough  ?  Yes,  to  condemn  the  whole  endenee. 
They  could  not  get  anj  whose  witness  agreed  together.  Boea  di  Alias- 
aaadris,  though  ezammed  by  him  at  Viterbo  and  at  Bomoi  refined  to 
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oomd  to  England-^bei&g  in  an  interesting  situation.  Yet  she  could  travet 
from  Yiter  TO  to  Rome,  and  seems  to  hare  been  pretty  well  besieged :  this 
gentleman,  who  says,  ne  sought  no  one,  and  inauced  no  persons  to  come 
as  witnesses,  aliso  says,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  Allessandris  to  come, 
and  she  refused."  He  saw  many  who  mere  coming j  but  who  have  not 
come — how  is  this?  Did  their  evidence  or  their  modesty  or  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power  fail  to  secure  attendance. 

Poor  Orotte,  amongst  all  the  outcasts  of  Yiterbo  he  could  secure  only 
one  unfortunate  woman,  and  the  policeman's  notes,  eked  out  by  his  good 
memoir  at  the  ripe  age  of  eleven.  *^  Every  day  (he  says  in  the  Time/ 
report,)  I  had  pec^le  come  to  me; "  yet  he  brought  only  one  of  them  to 
us,  and  that  one  altogether  independent  of  his  mission,  I>ein^  ordered  here 
by  her  curate  to  tell  a  tale  about  tliree  sausages  in  a  pocket  handkerchief : 
so  at  least  Hr.  Grotto's  mission  was  as  great  a  failure  as  his  evidence,  and 
gdIv  serve  to  keep  up  his  blessed  memoi  y. 

Sophia  Maria  BALnANo,  whose  nudden  name  was  Principe,  is  the 
other  Italian  lady,  the  only  other  out  of  all  Italy,  dnriiv  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  that  could  be  adduced,  like  Yalente,  to  seal  Aohilli's  dishonour 
with  her  own.  Her  evidence  is  woefully  confused,  and  stich  pretensions 
irould  make  no  lady  in  England  jealous  of  her  husband. 

'^I  knew  Dr.  Achilli,  at  Naples,  when  I  was  about  13  or  14  years  of 
age ;  at  that  time  I  frequented  St.  Peter's  church  for  prayer.   I  went  to 
make  a  small  offering  of  money  at  the  image  of  one  of  the  saints.   I  U9ed 
iopoat  different  nours,  when  I  hnew  JDr,  Achilli  would  be  enfiwed  on 
ihts  particular  bueineesJ'   [The  witness  does  not  say  why  she  singfed  out 
AchiUi  to  enchant  him ;  nor  how  she  knew  at  what  hours  he  woula  be  eooh 
ployed  in  this  business.]   "  It  was  in  the  momins;,  about  nine  or  tlen,  be* 
tween  November  and  becember^  I  do  not  rememoer  the  exact  date.  I 
went  through  the  church  into  the  sacristy,  there  were  many  people  in  the 
church  at  the  time;  the  sacristy  was  the  first  room :  I  presented  a  book 
which  he  turned  over,  he  then  locked  the  door,  there  were  other  people 
coining  to  pay ;  I  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.   I  kept  on  say- 
ing, that  I  wanted  to  go  out ;  I  had  not  strength  to  call."   Here  is  a  com- 
bination of  unlikelihoods,  inconsistences ;  she  had  not  strength  to  call, 
though  she   struggled  hard ;"  she  could  keep-speakinff,  but  could  not  call; 
the  report  published  by  Mr.  Finlason  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Churcn,  adds,  nobody  could  have  heard  me  there:  which  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, seeing  there  was  only  a  door  between  her  and  a  number  of  people 
in  the  church ;  whilst  according  to  the  description  of  the  room,  the  people 
coald  see  Achilli  receive  her,  turn  over  the  book,  and  come  to  shut  the 
door,  which  must  have  awakened  suspicion ;  and  surely  it  is  incredible,  that 
at  the  time  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  in  the  room  where  they 
were  professedly  received,  a  room  intended  to  be  open  to  all  such  persons, 
at  the  hours  appointed,  that  at  such  a  place  and  time,  and  whilst  there  were 
others  waiting  to  pay^  who  would  naturally  try  the  door, — that  in  such 
circumstances  Achdli  should  let  them  all  in  the  church,  see  her  come,  yet 
lock  the  door  for  half  an  hour,  and  not  let  them  see  her  return,  but  by  his 
smuggling  her  away  after  this  locked  interview,  feed  their  wonder  ana  de- 
stroy his  own  character. 

For  if  she  strangely  pitched  upon  the  hours  at  which  AchilU  was  to 
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preside  over  this  btisiness,  mi^i  not  others  do  the  same,  naj  does  die  not 
say,  tiiat there  were  other  people  coining  to  pay what  did  they  say  at 
finding;  the  door  locked  in  their  faces,  after  seeing  this  young  lady  so 
heartuy  welcomed?— what  did  they  think  of  this  secret  interview  lasting; 
so  long,  to  the  disparagement  and  scandal  of  other  ladies  who  might  also 
have  chosen  the  hours  of  Achilli's  attendance,  and  would  feel  the  slight 
of  injured  beauty  by  this  unconscionable  preference  of  a  chit  about  thirteen 
years  old,  who  says,  she  did  not  know  as  much  as  she  knows  now her 
late  education  in  training  for'this  trial,  must  have  wonderfully  enlarged  her 
experience, — '^a  Phillipian  father  has  taken  care  of  me ; "  and,  of  coarse, 
this  little  scandal,  was  the  delicate  silken  bond  of  union. 

The  topography  of  this  lady  seems  somewhat  confused,  she  tells  us, "  the 
sacristy  was  the  first  room,  (that  is  next  to  the  church,)  there  was  a  eeconrl 
where  the  vestments  are  kept,  and  a  third  where  he  sat.  The  door  of  the 
sacristy  was  in  one  way,  and  the  entrance  to  these  rooms  another.  I  went 
throu^  the  church  to  the  sacristy,  and  presented  a  little  book  which  he 
tumea  over."  But  how  did  he  get  into  the  sacristy,  if  he  was  in  a  third 
room,  the  entrance  to  which  was  another  way;  for  unless  the  entrance  to 
the  room  where  he  sat,  was  through  the  sacristy,  he  must  have  come  out  of 
the  said  room,  into  the  church,  and  followed  her;  whereas  she  found  him 
there  somehow,  though  he  sat  in  a  third  room,  to  which  the  road  she  took 
did  not  lead  her.  It  is  plain  she  missed  her  way.  But  why  did  she  go  into 
the  sacristy  at  all?  Mr.  Finlason'sGatholic report, makes  her  say, ''the 
purpose  for  which  I  went,  led  me  into  the  sacristy;"  this  is  a  very  indefinite 
observation ;  but  in  the  notes,  where  the  editor  is  constantly  eulogising  the 
witnesses,  and  abusing  the  Attorney-General,  he  stupidly  spoils  her  evi- 
dence by  saying,  that ''  the  giving  of  alms  was  only  an  mcidental  duty  of 
the  members,  and  did  not  neceMarUy  lead  them  into  the  eacrisfy  nor  out 
of  the  church"  Then  she  speaks  falsely,  that  her  purpose  of  giving  alms 
fed  her  into  the  sacristy ;  it  must  have  been  some  other  purpose— t^MM^ 
which  led  her  to  go  again  more  times  than  she  could  remember.  Such  are 
the  immaculate  witnesses,  not  persons  seduced  or  forced  into  dishonour,  hot 
those  who  follow  it  for  pleasure,  and  drink  in  iniquity  as  an  ox  drinketh 
in  water,-^lse  lie  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Besides  this  direct  contradiction  between  the  text  and  the  commentator, 
as  to  the  necessity  for  going  into  the  sacristy.  Miss  Principe  is  very  con- 
fused in  her  own  accounts ;  she  has  two  tales ;  one  that  she  went  to  make 
a  small  offering  of  mmey  at  the  images  of  one  of  the  saints;" — oragsin, 
'^^to  joui  money  under  the  image  of  a  saint,"  it  was  then  we  ''  saw  Dr. 
Achilli  alone,"  and  ''  other  people  were  coming  to  jmxy;"  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  says,  these  people  like  herself  only  went  to  promiecj  not  to  pay; 
whilst  she  herself,  instead  of  going  to  ^*jput  money  under  the  imaee  of  a 
saint,"  which  surely  was  not  in  the  sacnsty,  declares, ''  I  went  to  Uie  sac- 
risty to  put  down  my  name,  but  the  money  was  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  ana  this  was  done  by  many."  Well,  was  tins  many  going  to  pay ; 
was  this  her  putting  money  imder  the  image  of  a  saint  ?  No !  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  httle  book  she  presented  to  Achilli,  did  this  con- 
tain her  promise,  the  money  she  put  under  the  image  ?— or  did  she  take 
the  hook  to  put  down  her  own  name  in^  and  would  it  contain  many  ^  leaves 
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to  be  turned*  over  ;"  should  she  not  rather  hare  put  her  promise  in 
AchilU's  bookf 

The  more  her  evidence  is  analyzed,  the  greater  jumble  of  contradiction 
and  incoherence  it  appears.  Instead  of  her  takmg  a  book  to  Aehilli  as 
she  swears  in  her  evidence,  she  received  a  paper  from  Aehilli;  or  from 
somebody  else,  a  form  of  acknowledgment  from  thejpriestSy  and,  therefore, 
her  little  book,  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  her  friend  Yalente's  little 
SiUisages.  This  lady  also  prized  her  virtue,  and  was  more  insulted  at 
the  smallness  of  the  renumeration,  than  the  imagined  indignity — a  little 
blot,  that  covers  every  word  recorded  in  her  evidence,  and  stamps 
her  character  beyond  all  mistake.  '^Did  he  make  you  any  presents? 
Witness,  {with  ffreat  contempt)  A  bit  of  sweetmeat  from  time  to  time, 
(liaughter.)"  This  was  more  infamous  than  laughable:  we  see  again 
where  the  offence  lay, — ^in  the  smallness  of  the  hire :  now  an  honourable 
woman  would  not  have  received  anything  from  time  to  time ;  but  would 
have  spumed  the  man  and  his  gins :  not  so  Hiss  Principe,  these  Italian 
unfortunate  women  have  a  source  of  aggravation,  that  does  not  accord 
with  the  morals  of  this  country ;  women  here  would  have  spoken  to  such 
aggressors  before  the  magistrates,  not  sought  the  right  times  to  get  sweet- 
meats, and  to  repeat  the  offence  of  their  own  will,  which  would  prove  that 
it  never  was  agsunst  their  will. 

This  virtuous  personage,  with  all  her  abhorrence  of  impurity,  and  con- 
tempt for  sweetmeats,  continued  to  indulge  in  both,  and  confessedly  for  a 
long  time  visited  the  sacristy  for  the  one,  and  the  church  for  the  other; 
but  her  memory  fails  her,  as  to  these  voluntary  visits  they  may  have 
amounted,  she  thinks,  to  seven  or  eight ;  and  she  adds,  that  her  mother 
knew  of  it  at  the  time,  rCathoIic  report,  p.  84) ;  yet,  that  virtuous  matron, 
like  a  lioness  robbed  ot  her  whelps,  declares,  she  called  Aehilli  out  of  a 
procession,  and  soundly  rated  him  for  it  afterwards, 
.  This  ignorant  mother  has  a  wonderful  memory  for  fine  speeches,  almost 
equal  to  Elena  Yalente's  remembrance  of  the^oratory  of  a  priest  about  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  only  Mrs.  Principe  has  a  little  confusion  as  to 
the  orator;  ^ftet  calling  Aehilli  from  a  procession  (rather  a  likely  affair) 
she  observes,  in  good  rnetoric — "  I  will  first  apply  to  Divine  justice,  and 
then  to  the  laws  of  my  country ;"  this  is  a  flight  above  an  ordinary  pea- 
sant woman ;  nor  is  it  ouite  certain  what  court  she  would  apply  to  for  Di- 
vine justice,  unless  the  bishop's  court  at  Viterbo :  but  it  is  certain  that  she 
was  not  sure  whether  herselt  or  Aehilli  made  this  fine  speech ;  Mr.  Finla- 
son  was  not  interested  in  givmg  her  self-contradiction  on  this  point, 
tbough  it  would  have  given  him  an  occasion  for  another  foot-note,  he  was, 
however,  wise  enough  not  to  trust  himself ;  and  found  it  easier  to  mend 
the  Times,  than  to  patch  up  Mrs.  Principe's  torn  evidence.  What  then  is 
Uie  plain  truth? — after  Aehilli  had  denied  her  charge,  she  swears  he  said, 

he  would  apply  first  to  Divine  justice,  and  then  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try." Of  course  Sir  A.  Gockbum  saw  she  had  taken  hold  of  the  wrong 
end  of  the  priest's  stick,  and,  therefore,  prompts  a  correction  by  a  further 
question,  wnen  she  replies,  It  was  /  who  said  this."  Such  a  confusion 
of  persons,  justly  discredits  her  whole  statement;  and  tends  to  prove  that 
it  was  a  got  up  lesson ;  for  in  an  imaginary  scene,  in  reciting  a  piece,  per- 
ama  maj  euSij  attribute  ihe  parts  to  the  wrong  character,  out  if  it  oe  a 
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reeitalof  their  ownezperiexwe^it  isiiot  fid  eoaj,  ii/miB&i,  it  bepoaabk 
to  fall  into  bo  ffross  a  substitution  of  another  for  one'self^  and  to  oorreetit 
odIy  by  the  help  of  an  additional  sug^^estion. 

The  worst  part  of  this  case  does  not  consist  in  the  fihnmfilnnn  ehaneter 
and  manifest  untruthfulness  of  tiiese  two  women,~but  in  the  oonduct  of 
those  that  employed  them :  for  all  this  happened  (if  it  hamoDed  at  all) 
directly  after  AcniUi  had  run  away  fromViterbo,  or  as  Mr.  Grrotte  says^ 
tmu  not  faUnd:  yet  here  he  is  at  Naples,  in  honour  again  as  a  prieatp  and 
this  very  circumstance  prepares  him  to  ivreach  tiie  Lent  sermons.  Bat  it 
may  be  said,  the  Bomish  authorities  dia  not  know  his  diaraoier ;  how  ii 
it  tney  know  him  nm?  Let  Miss  Principe  ezplainiL  ''A  DominiciR 
Father  induced  me  to  come  to  England.  Ths  AUorney^OmaroL  How 
did  he  know  you  had  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  7  WittiM.  Beetast 
I  went  to  the  tribunals  at  Naples,  and  it  was  a  weU-knoim  Sdnff.  Ths 
trial  took  place  at  Na/phs  18  or  14  yeairs  agoj^  Well  if  it  was  tried,  aai 
he  was  wrong,  of  course  he  was  punished,  and  it  need  not  bo  hroogU 
up  again.  And  these  priests  who  now  yilify  Achilli,  kept  company  witii 
and  honoured  him,  after  this  well-known  thing  of  the  blackest  erime  and 
immorality  of  which  man  can  be  guilty. 

Sr.  Achilli,"  this  witness  acknowledges,  resided  in  Naples  a  yearcr 
more  aft;er  I  spoke  to  m^  mother."  So  that  this  second  grave  charge  did 
not  affect  Aclulli's  position  as  a  priest  and  honoured  preacher;  nor  was  be 
tried  for  the  offence  properly  speaking,  but  his  friends  caused  the  PriiH 
oipes  to  be  brought  up  for  scandal,  and  no  charge  was  made  agaioBt 
Achilli  ;  as  the  witness  acknowledges.  Dr.  Achilli  did  not  appear  befoN 
the  police,  but  lus  friends  caused  his  slanderers  to  appear  for  defamatkm; 
whilst  so  little  did  the  authorities,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  think  of  the  a^ 
fair,  that  they  neyer  enquired  into  the  subject  to  jmsecute  AchflU,  whidi 
they  ought  to  haye  done,  if  they  believed  it  then ;  and  they  hare  no  bion 
riffht  to  oelieye  it  now,  except  mm  the  fiict  that  he  is  now  a  ProttitttBl 
Their  own  witnesses  prove,  that  Achilli  was  never  accused  befiore  the  an- 
thorities  of  Naples,  and,  therefore,  for  the  priesthood  now  to  make  agrat 
oharge  of  what  they  passed  over  then,  is  an  instance  of  conduct  vortky 
only  of  themselves. 

And  if  this  be  true,  as  they  eamesti]^  aver,  that  everywhere  even  dur- 
ing AchiHi's  priesthood,  ill  rumours  of  tins  kind  dung  to  him;  if  aoeordiar 
to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Grotto's  admirable  eleven  year  old  memory, 
moral  character  in  1832,  and  it  has  bedi  getting  worse  evefywben  ow 
since,  tlws  conq>letelv  deitrays  one  ^and  Argument  in  fusiti^leaiiam  ef 
Nemmaivie  attack.  They  say  Achilli  was  the  first  aggressor}  he  apokt 
against  the  priests,  and  then  Newman,  in  a  scriptmral  mamier,  of  tnnng 
the  other  cheek,  spoke  against  him.  But  surely,  if  during  his  entirs  Bo- 
man  history,  his  name  was  covered  with  slander,  he  vras  not  the  ftat 
gressor,  by  writing  a  book  after  he  had  left  Bome. 

So  then  they  first  accuse  him,  while  he  is  with  them,  and  affcer  he  hai 
left,  charge  him  with  crimes  in  which  they  participated  b^  aliowing  thcB 
fitter  they  were  irell-known ;  and  not  only  continuing  him  a  pries^  bat 
advancing  him  in  honour,  till  they  suspect  him  of  horeay,  and  thm  after 
he  comes  out  a  heretic,  heap  upon  him  the  sin  which  at  anv-rate  bdkmgrf 
to  their  own  copimuDion,  .ThiscondactiBd^servedfy  OQMQDHMd.tfW 
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Fmlason^  only  he  chargfes  it  on  Achilli^  instead  of  on  the  priests  of  Rome, 
who  first  slandered  and  allowed,  and  next  slandered  ana  condemned  the 
man  whom  they  formerly  at  once  execrated  and  adored. 

The  following  passage  of  Mr.  Finlason,  well  expresses  this  argument; 
it  requires  only  the  little  change  of  priesU  for  Acnilli,  and  they  lor  he>^ 
Page  10.  Introduction. 

^'Such  would  have  heen  the  rule  of  the  Church,  assuming  Achilli  to 
have  been  originally  only  the  accused ;  but  it  was  otherwise,  lie  was  ori- 
ginally the  accuser; — Hhen  dolt!  he  was  never  accused  of  crimes  till 
after  he  left  the  priesthood:  so  all  they  tried  to  prove  to  the  jury  was  a 
pri^y  fabrication ;  what  pitiable  blockheads  you  must  all  be,  to  bring 
against  him  your  bishop's  courts,  police,  and  Inquisition  reports  of  his 
past  life,  to  prove  that  he  was  always  bad  and  always  accused  by 
yon,  before  he  became  an  accuser^  and  then  to  declare,  that  you  never 
accused  him,  till  after  having  left  your  communion  he  blamed  priest- 
craft: and  yet;  as  the  perfection  of  stupidity,  to  answer  his  after 
chai'ges,  by  proving,  in  court,  that  you  had  always  slandered  and 
condemned  him  while  he  was  in  the  Church!  Where  is  your  legal 
acuteness,  Mr.  Finlason,  to  assert  now,  that  he  was  the  first  accuser, 
and  to  bring  evidence  of  your  accusation  of  him  twenty  years  before 
he  left  the  Church,  and  before  he  opened  his  mouth  against  you :  has  the 
abandonment  of  piivate  judgment  in  religion,  incapacitated  you  to  see  in 
other  matters  ?  One  would  think  so,  for  you  proceed  to  say,  nothwith- 
standing  the«?e  facts,] — he  was  the  aggressor.  (!)  By  the  law  of  the 
Church  he  would  have  had  to  prove  these  accusations,  which  would  have 
been  impossible,j^  he  would  nave  stood  convicted  for  not  suppressing  or 
exposing  these  iniquities,  while  he  was  in  the  convents.  [Did  you  sup- 
press his  while  he  was  in  the  Church  ?]  He  would  have  had  to  shew 
why  he  did  not  do  this,  or  could  have  had  no  locus  standi  to  accuse  others 
of  crimes  he  had  convicted  himself  of  conniving  at,  [did  not  the  Church 
connive  at  his  supposed  crimes,  many  years?]  and  as  connivance  is  as  bad 
as  commission^  he  [she]  could  not  have  accused  another  of  malicious  slan 
der  for  accusing  him  [her]  of  what  he  [she]  would  thus  have  ♦  ♦  *  * 
deemed  to  have  admitted. 

Since  the  most  serious  of  the  charges  against  Achilli,  were  those  of  no- 
torious sins  in  the  Roman  communion,  surely  that  commimion  is  as  its  ad- 
vocate says,  convinced  of  having  failed  m  its  duty  in  not  suppressing 
these  iniquities,  or  exposing  them  while  he  was  in  the  convents :  it  would 
have  to  show  first,  how  it  was  it  did  not  do  this,  and  till  then  cannot  accuse 
others  of  crimes  it  has  connived  at ;  and  as  connivance  is  as  bad  as  com- 
mission, he  cannot  be  called  a  slanderer  for  accusing  Some  of  what  is  thus 
admitted,"— being  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins;  not  only  sharing  them, 
but  having  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them — until  they  ceased  to  do  them. 

This  is  a  slight  digression  from  our  plan,  and  an  anticipation  to  some 
extent  of  another  part  of  the  subject,  out  it  arises  naturally  out  of  the 
case  before  us,  in  which  Achilli  is  accused  of  an  enormous  crime,  which 
the  authorities,  who  knew  of  it  then,  as  well  as  they  do  now,  passed  over 
altogether  without  blame  or  punishment,  and,  therefore,  the  recurrence  to 
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it|  is  aB  mticli  to  their  dishonoxir;  as  the  pitifbl  evidence  of  ibMme  Prifi- 
cq)eproyed  to  their  confusion. 

We  have  thns  far  exammed  the  only  two  cases  of  crime  attempted  to 
be  established,  amongst  that  erufrmaus  list,  which  Dr.  Nenmm  mm 
he  eould  prove:  they  have  tried  at  proving  only  two j  and  they  fefled 
in  both,  naving  only  the  word  of  women  who  confessed  their  attach- 
ment to  their  seducer;  and  who,  besides  indecent  j^ts  on  affiors  in- 
volving their  own  characters,  acknowledged  that  their  sins  with  him  con- 
tinued willingly  as  long  as  he  was  within  their  reach ;  whose  only  regret 
was.  that  he  did  not  pay  well  enou&^h  and  did  not  stop  long  enough.  If 
such  evidence  is  vaJia,  no  honouraote  man  is  safe  from  the  aspersicns  of 
abandoned  women. 

The  purest  characters  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  basest  and 
most  unprincipled ;  there  are  men  who  will  swear  anything  for  half  a 
crown;  the  sdemnity  of  an  oath,  apart  from  honesty  of  character,  is  in 

f eneral  but  a  solemn  mockery.  Men  will  kiss  their  thumb  to  miss  the 
ook,  still  they  are  not  frightened  at  the  book  itself:  and,  therefore,  the 
purity  of  Justice  demands  the  sternest  attention  to  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses. Although  in  England  we  have  honour  amon^  thieve<^''  we  do 
not  expect  it  in  Italy :  it  is  disgraceful  here  to  peach  ot  a  pal,  but  there 
cunning  is  honourable,  and  number  one  the  golaen  number. 

We  repeat  then,  that  in  a  trial  it  is  not  the  number  of  oaths  nor  wit- 
nesses, but  the  character  of  the  speakers,  that  gives  weight  to  the  evidence; 
and  in  England,  though  bad  characters  are  admitted  as  witnesses,  what 
they  say  must  be  corroborated ;  but  these  Italian  women  have  no  corro- 
borative testimony,  except  all  the  people  who  saw  Principe  go  into  the 
sacristy,  and  those  who  waited  half  an  hour  to  pay  their  subscription; 
but  these  did  not  appear. 

The  chemist  and  the  confessors  are  dead,  and  Allessandris  would  not 
come,  because,  seven  months  ago,  she  was  in  a  certain  condition,  which  as 
it  might  not  last  till  the  trial,  could  make  no  difference,  as  any  one,  who 
has  studied  Roman  casuistry,  might  have  known  vary  well,  for  their 
theology  fits  monks  for  midwifery. 

There  is  as  much  instruction  from  those  who  did  not  come,  aa  from 
those  who  did ;  the  priests  had  all  Italy  in  their  hands,  and  poor  Grotte 
saw  many  who  were  coming ;  and  yet  only  two  appear  as  unfortunate 
women.''  to  maintain  this  gigimtic  charge  of  innumerable  sins  under  a  cowl. 

We  nave  not  yet  come  to  the  tailor  who  ran  away,  the  wife  was  the 
better  man  of  the  two,  and  if  the  priests  had  read  the  New  Testament, 
they  would  have  told  Garimoni — ^he  who  putteth  away  his  wife,  causeth 
her  to  commit  adultery, — and,  therefore,  the  less  he  said  the  better:  for 
after  all  the  eloquence  of  our  friend,  in  his  logical  inconsistencies,  aboat 
making  a  tailor's  wife  false  to  her  husband,  he  knows  by  this. time  that 
the  tauoi^s  wife's  husband,  was  first  false  to  his  wife.  But  this  belongs 
tb  a  subsequent  period, — ^Achilli's  Protestant  history;  we  have  hitheito 
confined  our  enouiries  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  long 
string  of  fearful  delinquencies  charged  on  Achilli  dunng  his  reridence 
imder  a  cowl :  only  two  have  been  attempted ;  and  only  a  aingie  witness 
for  each,  without  any  real  corroboration;  though  the  Jr^guenev  frith 
fbhich  each  boasts  that  tJie  sin  was  repeated,  showd  htm  left  sme  traced 
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for  eireumstafUidl  mdence.  Now  the  oharaoter  of  these  two  women;  can 
oe  sammed  up  in  one  word^  which  it  is  not  polite  to  utter. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Finlason  seemed  ^mitten  with  both  of  them,  and  such 
traces  of  their  antient  charms  do  they  retain,  that,  platonically  speaking, 
ihej  made  at  least  one  conquest  in  mgland;  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  in  the  posthumous  diary  of  a  learned  gentleman,  we  find  noted 
down  for  some  days  in  June,  1862 > 

How  bappy  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  the  other  deer  charmer  away." 

The  Times  had  observed  of  Sophy  Principe,  that  ^^she  is  a  middle-aged 
woman,  belonging,  like  Qlena  Vfuente,  to  the  humbler  classes,  and  gave 
her  evidence  in  a  quick  manner,  with  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation."  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Finli^n  did  tne  Timeif  reports,  at  any  rate  he 
weaves  the  above  observation  into  a  note,  without  marks  of  quotation, 
and  runs  on  to  the  following  conclusion— and  with  every  appearance  of 
sincerity  and  veracity."  But  his  feeUngs  on  behalf  of  Elena,  the  sau^ 
sage  lady,  seem  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  for  he  says,  in  a  note 
of  admiration  on  her,—- ^'Tlus  witness  hiad  a  most  modest  and  disingenu- 
Otts  countenance,  and  eaye  her  evidence  in  a  very  artless  and  apparently 
truthful  manner,  whicn  made  a  great  impreuion^^— of  course  he  means 
upon  himself. 

She  was  artless  enough,  though  her  countenance  was  not  very  inge- 
nuous, but  as  he  says  disingenuous,  when  with  a  modest  face,  she  declared, 
that  every  one  knows  a  litUe  affection  springs  out  of  such  an  afiair;  and 
complained  that  etiquette  confined  assignations  to  the  lords  of  creation. 
These  certainly  (however  our  friend  may  be  imposed  upon  by  that  blind 
god  cupid,  who  abuses  other  people's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,)  aro 
not  the  people  to  whom  Englishmen  would  ^  for  certificates  of  charac- 
ter ;  they  are  not  qualifiea  to  keep  a  register  office  for  servants :  and 
whatever  some  men  may  say  about  trial  by  jury,  being  endangered  and 
disgraced,  because  unblushing  prostitutes  coukl  not  blast  the  reputation  of 
a  man  whom  the  Bomanists  taught  us  to  honour,  it  is  plain,  tnat  if  such 
evidence  be  admitted  as  valid,  no  trial  by  jury  or  other  method  will  be 
Any  security  for  honest  men :  for  though  in  England  we  are  not  so  much 
in  danger,  since  few  women,  afler  marriage,  will  poison  their  life  by  such 
an  exposure  of  themselves  and  indignity  on  their  husbands,  as  to  publish 
their  earlier  shame,  in  order  to  injure  those  in  whose  guilt  they  once  pro- 
fessedly shared ;  and  though  it  is  even  sdd,  that  they  whose  me  is  one  of 
<legradation,  keep  the  secret  of  their  confessional  better  than  the  priests, 
and  except  in  cases  of  the  most  hardened,  would  screen  rather  than  expose 
ft  fellow  sinner,  with  some  traces  of  a  nobleness  not  yet  wholly  lost,  and 
that  is  the  possibility  of  their  recovery  to  virtue ;  still  no  man  would  be 
safe,  against  whom  a  loose  woman  could  be  suborned  by  others,  or,  in- 
duced by  necessity,  be  led  of  themselves  to  extort  money  on  a  threat  of 
an  odious  accusation,— not  the  best  man  in  the  world  could  be  safe,  if  such 
evidence  as  the  jury  in  this  case  disregarded,  should  have  any  weight 
without  the  most  complete  corroboration. 

Instead  of  justice  2>eing  polluted,  and  our  institutions  being  endangered 
by  this  example^  they  receive  from  it  additional  security. 
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It  was  observed  by  tbe  Times,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  FinlaaoiL  that 
"  Principe  likeValente  belonged  to  the  humbler  classes."  Without  boast- 
ing on  tne  one  hand,  or  flattery  on  the  other,  we  may  assert,  that  none 
have  had  reason  to  suspect  us  of  slighting  ''the  humbler  classes;"  tiiese 
terms,  together  with  such  as  "  lower  orders,"  we  should  be  as  much  dis- 
posed to  apply  to  some  outwardly  respectable,  as  to  those  who  are  poor; 
with  us,  none  are  low,  but  those  who  are  bad;  and  there  are  ''lower 
classes"  amongst  all  orders  of  society.  Nor  do  we  think  it  unfm 
to  say,  that  Uie  lower  classes  in  Italy,  are  not  the  lower  classes  in 
England. 

ft  has  been  asserted  strenuously,  that  the  witnesses  had  no  interest  in 
their  assertions,  but  Achilli  had  every  interest  in  his  denials :  the  fint 
part  of  this  statement  is  not  necessarily  true. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  priest,  passing  in  society  the  most 
respectable,  having  unreserved  access  to  women  of  all  classes,  and  living 
the  supposed  life  of  Achilli,  should  have  had  no  temptations  amongst  the 
more  refined  and  fascinating,  but  invariably  have  found  his  conquests 
amongst  servant  girls;  that  is  neither  a  compliment  to  Achilli,  nor  to  the 
"  hunobler  classes/' 

Whereas  it  is  certain,  that  women  in  the  condition  of  Valente  and 
Principe,  were  open  fir^  to  the  inducements  of  gain ;  their  poverty 
might  1)0  a  snare ;  whilst  their  vanity  would  be  tickled,  in  being  taken 
abroad,  and  having  priests  to  take  care  of  them,  and  made  the  admired 
of  all  beholders,  as  the  honour  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  rested  on  their 
delicate  shoulders. 

To  these  motives  of  gain,  from  their  poverty,  and  vanity,  from  the  po- 
sition they  were  introduced  to,  we  may  add,  that  their  ignorance  made 
them  the  readier  tools  of  others ;  whilst  their  religion  or  superstition  made 
them  the  slaves  of  the  priests,  who  told  them  uiey  ought  to  eame,  and 
adduced  the  most  binding  motives  to  a  Catholic :  the  same  saperstition 
would  stifle  all  scruples  oT  conscience,  because  the  priest  is  tiie  Churdi, 
and  the  Church  is  infallible ;  it  can  bind  and  loose ;  and  all  thh^  are 
lawful,  if  the  end  be  lawful,  and  this  was  the  highest  end, — the  glory  of 
God  and  the  honour  of  the  Church :  and,  finall  v,  the  confessed  and  ob- 
vious character  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  willingly  and  perseveringlj 
defiled  their  characters,  rendered  them  callous  and  prepared  to  prostitiite 
their  conscience,  as  they  jested  at  their  infamy,  proclaimed  and  gloried  in 
their  shame. 

Put  then,  all  these  motives,  toother,  the  warping  influences  to  wUeh 
&ey  were  liable,  avarice,  vanity,  ignorance,  superstition,  slavery  to  priests, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  Church,  and  crown  the  Qualifications  with  a 
shameless  character— declared  as  the  priests  directea,  "without  fear  and 
without  shame,"  and  say  whether  this  does  not  render  the  whole  evidence 
weak  and  suspicious.  Add  to  the  motives  of  the  witnesses,  the  power  and  I 
motives  of  the  priests,  who  moved  heaven  and  earth  and  the  Iiiquisition 
(which  is  the  other  place)  to  carry  their  point,  determined  to  buiy  tbe 
Pr6testant  Sampson,  even  if  under  the  ruins  of  their  idol  temple,  and  j 
then  say,  whether  ever  a  case  was  brought  forward,  that  carried  a  more 
sinister  aspect,  or  demanded  a  more  scrupulous  jealousy-  I 

Add  to  the  whole,  the  contradictions,  the  absurdities,  and  improbabili- 
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ties  in  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  two  cases,  and  the  cases  they  dare 
not  bring,  to  all  of  wliichthe  plaintiff  was  pledged  to  find  a  proof,  and 
then  say,  if  in  this  Italian  part  of  the  business,  during  Achilli's  Roman 
career,  there  was  ever  a  more  deserved,  palpable,  and  ndiculous  failure. 

The  other  char^  against  Achilli,  as  attempted  to  be  sustained  by  evi- 
dence, relate  to  his  life  as  a  Protestant ;  and  this  may  be  divided  into  his 
life  abroad  and  in  England :  as  to  the  outrageous  charge  of  the  English 
Hagdalens,  we  shall  not  enter  particularly  mto  them  on  this  occasion, 
simply  premising,  that  even  a  hostile  paper  gives  those  English  women 
up  as  not  worthy  of  much  credit,  and  we  have  certainly  found  no  reason 
to  extend  more  consideration  to  the  Italians.  There  are  then  three  cases 
left  for  enquiry,  respecting  the  wife  of  Garimoni,  at  Corfu,  Madame  Cor- 
ribone,  at  Zante,  and  the  college  at  Malta }  this  last  affair  is  rather  a 
question  of  discretion  or  misunderstanding,  than  of  morality,  since  both 
tne  resolution  of  the  committee,  and  the  positive  evidence  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  disavow  any  charge  of  an  immoral  nature.  So  that  the  two 
Italian  cases,  already  disposed  of,  and  the  two  women  of  Corfu  and 
Zante,  are  the  only  tangible  charges  attempted  to  be  sustained.  Four 
cases  of  alleged  immorality  in  thirty  years ;  one  in  each  town,  and  the 
immoral  women  being  the  evidence,  except  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Garimom'i 
the  tailor's  wife  at  Corfu,  who  distinctly  denied  it,  whilst  her  husband  ran 
awav,  and  left  a  man,  who  was  not  sure  how  many  times  he  had  been  in 
gaol,  to  conduct  the  case. 

And  all  this  evidence,  if  true,  amounts  to  no  more  than  finding  Achilli 
at  Mrs.  Garimoni's  door,  which  was  sworn  to  by  the  man  who  forgot  his 
gaol  education,  and  who  confessed,  that  he  never  saw  Achilli  either  before 
or  after,  jret  swore  it  was  he ;  and  for  ou^ht  he  knew,  it  might  have  been 
the  man  in  the  moon.  The  whole  affsur  amounted  only  to  the  fact  of 
AchiUi's  speaking  to  his  neoet  door  imghhour^  which  was  pounced  upon, 
not  by  a  jealous  husband,  but  by  a  stingy  one;  who  had  loft  his  wife,  and 
wanted  an  excuse  to  evade  paying  to  her  support. 

That  case  we  may  very  safely  dismiss,  though  Mr.  Finlason  says,  that 
this  lying  witness,  who  is  very  conversant  witn  prisons  for  crime,  not  for 
heresy  (which  is  an  honour)  is  a  very  honest  looJdng  fellow ;  he  himself 
would  be  astonished,  and  would  thank  his  stars  for  his  looks. 

We  are  more  anxious  to  examine  carefully  the  only  remaining  foreifi;n 
case,  in  which  alone  a  respectable  person  appeared  as  witness,  though  he 
made  a  simpleton  of  himself,  or  else  displayed  a  degree  of  malice,  Delow 
the  Italian  women  who  may  easily  be  forgiven,  as  not  independent  agents. 
We  cannot  say  so  much  for  Mr.  Keynolas :  who,  being  remonstrated  with 
by  Achilli  for  getting  drunk,  says,  he  only  got  ioUy  occasionall]r  at  a 
dinner,  and  finds  ample  amends  in  a  le  scandal,  which  he  invited  a 
friend  to  join  in,  on  the  promise  that  the  lawyers  would  be  liberal  and  pay 
well;  he  nimseif  saying,  that  he  expected  a  pound  a  day,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enquiry,  which  would  be  a  good  lift  K)r  a  half-pay  go- 
yemment  officer. 

This  gentleman  declared,  that  seeing  a  certain  womanservant  at  Achilli's. 
he  remonstrated  on  his  keeping  her,  though  married,  and  her  husband 
living  with  her :  this  remonstrance  was  founded  on  her  previous  bad  cha- 
racter; and  was  administered  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Beynoldif  daugh' 
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Ur  of  .fifteen,  and  his  servant  girl:  thoogh  Mr.  EinlasoDy  in  his  Gatbdlie 
report,  garbles  this  indecency,  and  makes  Reynolds  assert,  that  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  servant,  were  living  with  Urn  at  that  time— of  coarse 
they  were;  but  he  asserted  in  evidence,  that  he  took  his  daughter  and 
servant  girl  to  be  with  him,  while  he  gravely  rebuked  Achilli  for  harbour* 
ing  a  bad  character.  But  afterwaras.  when  he  professedly  renews  his 
remonstrance,  he  sa^s,  that  he  requested  his  wife  to  retire  wfaiI|B,  thoudi 
on  the  former  occasion,  he  took  his  daughter  and  servant  girl  tp  hear  the 
discourse.  He  says,  that  they  could  see  this  lady  in  the  laundry  acroes 
the  street,  and  Acnilli  familiar  with  her,  and.  that  to  prevent  the  scandal 
iiis  blinds  were  put  down :  he  said,  that  his  daughter  never  saw  it  ^  the 
aervant  girl  saia,  the  daughter  often  saw  it.  He  said,  there  was  bat  one 
window  from  which  this  familiarity  could  be  seen,  and  this  was  his  own 
bed-room.  That  when  Mrs.  Bevnolds  was  ill,  the  servant  girl  in  an  ad- 
joining  room  tohe  within  call,  often  saw  this  fiEuauliarity  from  that  nam; 
for  AchiUi's  servant  seems  to  have  been  always  ironii^,  and  Achilli  always 
laughing  and  talkingwith  her ;  and  always  just  so  to  be  seen,  when  they 
had  been  warned  of  reeping  Tom  of  Coventry. 

But  Mrs.  Beynolds  being  ill  would,  we  suppose,  be  in  Mr.  BejnoUs' 
,room,  the  only  one,  as  he  says,  from  which  Acnuli  could  be  seen ;  and  yet 
the  girl,  sitting  in  an  adioininfi^  room,  from  which  they  could  not  be  aeeB, 
saw  there  very  pkdxdy  tnrougn  a  hxuk  wall. 

He  says,  the  blinds  were  drawn  from  mode9ty,  that  they  voAt  xiot 
see  Achuli ;  the  girl  says,  they  were  drawn  because  Mrs.  &eyn«ds  was 
ill,  and  to  keep  out  the  sun.  He  said,  they  could  not  see  when  the  blinds 
were  down,  and  they  were  drawn  to  hide  Achilli :  the  girl  says,  tk^  could 
see  well  nnth  them  donm,  as  they  only  served  to  hide  themselves. 

Mr.  Reynolds  crowned  these  obvious  contradictions  by  inferring  that 
Achilli  was  criminal  towards  this  womam  in  question,  especially  becanse 
after  he  had  accused  Achilli  for  the  crime,  and  told  him  of  the  miraculous 
window-blind,  Achilli  shewed  Mr.  Reynolds  over  his  house;  pointing  oat 
bdd-room,  dimng-room,  &c.,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Reynolds  saw  two 
pillows  on  the  bed, and  from  this  decided  that  two  people  inhabited  it»  via^ 
Achilli  and  his  married  servant;  though  the  inference  was  rendered 
demonstrative  by  seeing  two  covers  on  the  table;  therefore,  becsanse  of 
this  contradictory  blind  tale,  two  pillows  and  two  diah  covers,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds set  up  as  witness  and  eamea  a  sovereign  a  day. 

We  can  understand  a  new  housekeeper,  if  a  lady,  shewing  a  lady  friend 
.  her  furniture;  but  that  Achilli  should  have  taken  Reynolds  to  his  bed- 
room, and  examine  the  household  stuff,  especially  midar  such  dream- 
stances,  iust  to  exhibit  the  pillows,  is  a  conclusion  on  which  we  cannot 
rest  our  head  for  a  moment;  but  rather  regard  this  as  die  weakest  caae 
of  all ;  and  marked  by  an  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  that  sbewsd 
the  sovereufu  fsurly  earned. 

It  woula  be  utterly  impossible  to  bolster  up  a  chacj^e  on  a  ali^^^ 
foundation,  and  it  would  oecome  those  who  'managed  it,  to  got  bduad 
such  a  pair  of  blinds  as  were  in  Mr.  Reynolds'  house,  whidbi,  being  pvt 
donmjrom  m^i^y,  allow  people  to  see  and  not  be  seen,  for  by  this  nwaas 
alone  will  they  consult  theur  own  honour,  and  that  of  fldy  Mother 
Church. 
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UNDERSTANDING  AND  MEMORY,  AN  ESSAY  ON 
SABBATH  SCHOOL  INSTRtJCTION. 

UNDis&STAKDBfrr  THOU  ITHAT  THOU  BXABBST?''— ActS  tUI.  30. 

Thb  work  of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  or  the  religious  education  of 
the  young,  under  any  circumstances,  may  appear  to  many  as  a  very  easy 
task ;  since  those  who  are  older  are  supposed  to  know  more,  and,  there- 
fore^  to  be  able  readily  to  teach.  Y%t  this  work  requires  the  nicest  skill 
and  nmnagement ; — an  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  how  to  repress 
its  eyil  propensities,  and  gently  to  instil  the  wisdom  which  cometh  aown 
from  above.  We  may  be  rough  with  a  sturdy  oak,  but  the  sapling  re- 
quires more  delicate  care.  In  the  same  way,  we  need  the  wisdom  of  the 
sage,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  to  deal  with  children. 

The  accumulated  experience  of  veteran  teachers,  and  the  consolidated 
aid  of  large  societies,  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  trainers  of  the 
Tounff.  To  be  successful  in  this  honourable  and  unobtrusive  "  labour  of 
love,  we  must  understand  something  of  the  nature  of  those  minds  we 
have  to  tram,  and  know  the  way  in  which  certain  methods  will  affect  them 
that  we  may  not  lose  our  labour  by  misapplying  it. 

According  to  the  oft  used, but  never  useless  aphorism  of  Bacon,  ''know- 
led^  is  power;"  since  it  teaches  us  so  to  husband  our  strength,  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  our  means.  So  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  best  ways  of  influencing  it,  to  the  greatest  degree ;  would 
give  additional  power  to  teachers.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  greater  man, 
and  from  whom  possibly  Bacon  borrowed  his  axiom,  If  the  iron  be 
blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  he  must  nut  the  more  strength: 
but  fvisdom  is  profitable  to  direct:*' — (Eccles.x.  10,) — that  i^,  knowledge 
or  understanding,  shews  how  best  to  effect  our  purpose ;  it  teaches  us  to 
save  our  hands,  by  employing  our  heads  j  to  exercise  niore  ingenuity, 
instead  of  laymg  to  more  stren^h.  The  application  is  easy :  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  the  mind  of  youth,  do  not  forcibly  cram  the  memory,  but 
sharpen  the  edge  of  truth,  by  explaining  it,  that  it  may  pierce  the  under- 
standing and  so  reach  the  heart.  Words  are  the  shell  ot  thought;  but  if 
they  are  not  understood,  then  the  shell  is  not  broken,  and  so  the  kernel 
is  not  obtained. 

These  introductory  remarks  will  shew  the  leaning  of  the  writer,  on  the 
proposed  question :  out  this  question  does  not  quite  admit  of  an  unmixed 
answer. 

The  plan  of  teaching  lessons  which  are  beyond  the  present  apprehen- 
sion of  children,  may  be  thus  defended : — tnese  lessons  may  lie  in  the 
inind,  until  the  reason  ^pand,  and  then  they  may  exert  a  beneficiiU  in- 
fluence, morally  and  i^prituaHy.   Sspedally  ^t  might  be  ^ed))  would 
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it  be  wen  to  ftimish  thp  minds  of  children  with  passages  of  holy  writ; 
since  these,  like  precious  seed,  may  be  productive  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  it  is  plain  during  the  learning  of  such  lessons,  no  part  of  the  mind  is 
exercised,  beyond  mere  memory :  the  intellect  for  the  most  part  is  dor- 
mant ;  and  the  very  fact  of  committing  to  memory,  as  a  task,  that  which 
conveys  no  definite  instruction,  may  awaken  disgust  at  what  is  so  leaned. 
The  exercise  must  be  distasteful,  and,  therefore,  the  moral  and  religioos 
effects  are  bad ;  for  the  indisposition  of  the  mind  to  religious  trutii,  is 
called  out  and  strengthened.  The  Bible  becomes  disliked  from  this  inju- 
rious use  of  it. 

So  much  for  the  process  itself:  then  as  to  the  ultimate  results,  these  are 
very  contingent — a  mere  chance :  for  what  is  so  learned,  is  easily  for- 
gotten ;  or  if  remembered,  remembered  with  dislike. 

This  plan,  therefore,  isUke  sowing  good  seed  in  a  field,  when  we  know 
the  field  will  be  some  years  before  it  will  be  fitted  to  yield  such  a  crop: 
now,  the  likelihood  is,  that  before  tha  field  will  be  ready,  the  seed  will  all 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  picked  by  the  birds  of 
the  air. 

Whereas,  iy  cultivating  the  Jield  at  otice,  in  that  way  it  is  already 
capable  of,  a  present  harvest  may  be  ^ined :  and  this  very  culture  will  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  still  rich  productions. 

If  children  couM  not  be  taught  the  truths  of  religion,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  teaching  them  words,  until  they  should  come  to  know 
what  words  stand  for :  but  since  it  is  possible  to  explain  truths  to  them, 
the  other  method,  which  at  best  is  but  possibly  and  partially  useful,  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  children  committing"  a  lesson, 
which  (though  they  could  not  understand  of  themselves)  has  been  clearly 
explained  by  their  teacher.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  tius 
present  essay. 

To  shew  more  clearly  and  orderly ,[the  impropriety  of  children  leamiog 
lessons  which  they  do  not  understand,  we  may  first,  notice  briefly,  what 
education  is ;  and,  secondly,  shew  how  this  method  stands  in  the  way  of 
education. 

I.  What  i9  education  t  The  object  of  Sunday  schools,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  religious  teaching,  is  religious  education ;  the  very  etymology  of  this 
word  refers  to  the  leading  out  of  our  faculties :  and  it  implies,  that  teach- 
ing should  not  consist  merely  in  giving  knowledge ;  but  aiding  the  growth 
of  our  natural  powers.  Fostering  good  principles,  fitted  up  by  exercise, 
for  activity ;  and  training  us  by  important  truths,  to  turn  this  activity  in 
the  right  direction.  Tlmt,  therefore,  most  fully  answers  the  end  of  edu- 
cation, or  culture,  which  gives  scope  for  our  power,  and  an  impulse  to  oar 
best  affections. 

Mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  health,  like  bodily  health,  depend  upon  the 
due  regulation  and  exercise  of  all  the  functions;,  to  move  the  arm  is  not 
to  exercise  the  body ;  so  to  use  the  memory,  is  not  to  employ  the  mind : 
the  culture,  in  each  case,  is  very  partial :  and  the  result  of  this  is  not 
nierely  negative,  that  is,  it  does  not  simply  leave  the  other  functions 
improved;  but  it  causes  them  to  deteriorate :  the  torch  of  reason  becomes 
dim,  if  not  fed  with  £resh  oil:  our  faculties  if  not  polished  by  use,  rust  in 
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Idleness.  So  that  by  giving  no  work  to  the  higher  powers,  we  stunt,  or 
paralyze  them ;  we  lock  up  and  imprison  the  som,  confine  it  within  a  cage 
of  cramped  dimenmons,  mstead  of  causing  it  to  dilate  to  its  proper 
stature. 

Education  then,  is  not  so  much  putting  something  into  the  mind,  as 
calling  something  out  of  it :  if  we  might  give  another  name,  we  should 

call  it  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  not  education  to  lodge  in  the  memory  so  nmch  catechism,  or 
science ;  but  it  is  to  awaken  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  a  love  towards 
God.  It  is  not  education  to  acquaint  a  youth  with  the  history  of  all 
heroes,  or  with  all  systems  of  philosophy ;  out  to  make  the  heart  heroic^ 
and  the  spirit  philosophical. 

Especially  aoes  it  fall  short  of  education  to  fill  the  memory  with  a  list 
of  words,  that  sugpgest  no  clear  ideas :  for  this  is  supposing  that  children's 
minds  are  so  muchl)lank  paper. — to  print  catechism  or  other  lessons  on. 
Indeed,  a  man  that  has  receivea  such  kind  of  learning,  is  no  wiser  than  a 
hook,  which  receives  impressions,  such  aSy  the  hlanh  print  of  the  types^ 
but  does  not  understand  anything  about  them :  or,  to  take  another  case, 
he  who  learns  "  by  heart,"  i.  e.y  by  memory,  simply,  is  no  wiser  than  a 
book-shelf :  for  these  shelves  certainly  manage  to  contain  more  informa- 
tion than  the  best  stored  memory,  i  et  neither  a  book-shelf,  nor  a  book, 
can  be  called  wise  or  educated.  So  it  is  not  education  to  put  into  the 
memory,  what  the  mind  does  not  comprehend. 

II.  We  may  now  see  more  plainly,  how  the  method  of  prescribing 
lessons,  which  are  not  understood,  stands  in  the  way  of  real  education, 
t.  e.y  is  injurious  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously. 

This  plan  does  intellectual  injury,  because  it  does  not  exercise  the  in' 
telkctj  but  lulls  it  to  sleep,  and  so  injuries  it  by  inactivity.  Nor  can  this 
method  do  much  moral  or  spiritual  good,  because  such  good  must  be  the 
result  of  clear  ideas,  which  are  obtained  only  by  the  employment  of  the  rea- 
son. Thought  must  precede  feeling :  a  man  is  not  angry,  except  at  the 
thought  of  some  injury :  a  beggar  to  move  us,  tries  to  give  a  vivid  idea 
of  his  poverty :  we  do  not  feel  pity,  till  we  have  the  thought  of  distress : 
we  do  not  feel  affection,  till  we  pei-ceive  kindness  and  worth,  or  think  we 
perceive  them. 

So  again,  to  awaken  our  admiration  of  the  Divine  Bein^,  we  are  told 
of  his  wonderful  works:  such  books  as  the Bridgewater  Treatises"  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  seek  to  give  us  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  con- 
fidence respecting  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  by  giving  us  the  idea^  of 
his  power  and  w^om,  as  displayed  in  fixing  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  all  these  cases  something  must  be  seen  or  understood  before  the  feelr 
ing  nnll  arise.  Now  the  great  object  of  religious  instruction,  is  to  pro- 
duce religious  feeling,  (love  towards  God,  faith  in  Christ,^  then  there  must 
be  first  an  insight  mto  those  gospel  truths  from  whicn  these  feelings 
spring,  and  on  which  they  lean. 

So  that  to  teach  words,  without  their  meaning,  is  to  faQ  in  the  only 
object  of  teaching. 

Nothing  can  be  more  hurtful,  intellectually,  than  to  accustom  the  mind 
to  words  and  phrases  which  we  do  not  understand, — ^which  mean  nothing, 
so  fiu"  as  our  tiioughts  are  concerned,  for  this  leads  us  to  a  carelessness 
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about  tinderstandingy  makes  us  satisfied  with  soand  instead  of 
words  instead  of  thoiu^lits.  This^  again,  from  the  vagueness  in  our  f^- 
neral  apprehension  of  thingps,  leaves  the  mind  always  in  a  thick  mist 
The  consequence  of  this  indistinctness  of  thought,  is  a  laxity  of  princi- 
ple :  for  there  can  be  no  well-rooted  principle  where  there  is  not  a  dear 
mirifi^ht  into  those  truths  on  which  duty  rests. 

^nus  brings  us  again  to  the  sentiment  expressed  before;  namely,  thai 
ideas  precede  emotions ;  that  thought  in  the  mind  produce  feelings  in  tlfe 
heart 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  Bible  is  written  on  this  principle  et 
reaching  man's  altectiona  throueh  his  understandings  thus  the  idea  of 
God's  love  through  Christ,  is  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  gospel:  we 
must  understand  this  before  we  can  feel  a  response  to  it : — we  love  him 
because  (we  have  been  told  that)  he  first  loved  us.**  The  thought  of  his 
love  awakens  ours.  Hence  the  gospel  makes  this  fundamental  idea  plain  to 
all,  by  representing  the  Creator  under  human  illustrations :  such  as  calling 
him  tne  Father ;  calling  Christ  the  son  and  our  elder  brother :  thus  the 
Divine  affections  are  symbolized  by  human  ties,  that  they  may  be  appre- 
hended of  the  human  mind,  and  so  become  felt  by  the  human  heart. 

Now,  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  Divine  phn, 
*Ood  would  not  have  taken  the  vocabulary  of  earth,  the  list  of  human 
Velationships,  to  explain  the  Divine  reUtionships.  If^  therefore^  the  Oroh 
tor  stooped  to  the  understanding  of  men,  men  surely  may  and  ougkt  to 
stoop  to  the  understanding  of  cniMren. 

The  ar^ment  is  this,  the  best  way  to  influence  man,  is  to  teach  him; 
that  is,  give  him  plain,  comprehensive  truths :  for  God  has  done  this,  in 
clothins;  himself  m  human  attributes,  u  e.,  by  fifi^res  of  speech; — as  well 
as  by  tne  actual  incarnation  of  his  Son.  Now  uiis  plan  we  regard  as  the 
|)est,  inteDectually,  morallj^,  and  reUffiously^  since  it  came  from  the 
author  of  the  intellect^  the  implanter  of  conscience,  and  the  only  object  of 
religion. 

Again,  as  it  is  necessary  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  oar  moihor 
tongue,  before  they  will  be  of  any  direct  use,  except  to  the  learned,  so  if 
men  do  not  translate  their  thougnts  into  the  langui^  of  children,  ihej 
miffht  almost  as  well  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  ureek  Testament  m 
Saobath  schools. 

And  further,  if  we  read  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,— what  are  they 
but  attempts  to  let  down  truth  to  the  level  of  men^s  capacities  f  Ays, 
and  to  the  capacities  of  children  also,  for  they  are  such  as  are  smtad  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  philosophy  and  the  child.  These  £n 
not  a  models  but  a  rule  for  us ; — ^to  set  lessons  that  are  within  the  compasB 
of  the  scholar^s  understanding: — ^to  seek  rather  to  teach  things  tiiaft 
words.  Our  Saviou/s  object  was  to  give  us  ideas,  real  instmctioDi  and 
1^  was  and  is.  the  Great  Teacher." 

The  immediate  effect  of  employing  childrexi,  without  interestii^  their 
thoughts,  is  too  obvious :  the  lasntoide,  weariness,  and  almostdisgiMl) 

*  Here  we  are  epeeUng  aboat  the  natural  operations  of  the  nM  |  wttkopt 
eoeeto  sapernaiiiral  hiflnenee,  celled  Dhrine  grace :  though  eroa  tide  gfafl% 
actaaceerdiog  to  the  prtnciple  mentioned  above;  the  Spirit  ehews  the  tfeii^i 
vitova:  that  is,  teds  OS  to  love  him  moce;,  6tnn  nsdentandiiig  him  billa* 
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witb  which  such  lessons  are  reoeiyed^  shew  plainly,  how  Utile  good  they 
ean,  and  how  much  evil  they  may,  produce.  There  is  no  sharpening  of 
the  faculties,  no  quickening  of  the  understanding :  the  mind  is  like  a  stag» 
nant  pool,  whereas,  to  exercise  the  thoughts  at  once  enlists  interest,  and 
gains  respect :  for  it  is  pleasant  to  hehold,  with  the  bodily  eyes,  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  beauties  which  that  light  reveals ;  it  is  still  more 
pleasant  to  open  the  eye  of  reason,  upon  the  beauty,  harmony  and  foroo 
of  truth. 

Why  then  should  we  debilitate  the  intellect^  and  feed  the  mind  with 
kdigestible  ^  stones,"  instead  of  the  bread"  of  truth,-^and  awaken dis- 
Hke  for  religion  and  the  Bible,  by  this  unreasonable  method,  when  the 
truth  may  be  made  plain  at  once? 

^To  inculcate  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and  to  present  the 
main  incidents  of  the  Holy  l£nriptures,  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  interest 
the  affections  of  the  young,  ana  not  alone  burden  the  memory,  is  the 
work  in  hand."* 

Not  only  were  they  (the  most  advanced  children  in  certain  national 
schools,)  often  ignorant  of  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible;  bat 
they  could  not  answer  even  the  simplest  C[ue6tions  upon  chapters  they 
had  most  recently  read.  Ifar  was  their  rehgums  ignorance  lessened  by 
tkeir  knowledge  ft.  e.,  memory)  of  the  catechism.  I  several  times  exa* 
mined  the  first  classes  upon  tiie  catechism^  and  I  never  Jbund  them  to 
comprehend  tt."t 

Nothing  could  more  completely  shew  the  futility  of  mere  word  teach- 
ing, than  this  last  extract :  for  a  catechism  is  supposed  to  be  a  summary 
and  explanation  of  doctrine ;  but  here  it  is  evident^  (as  in  many  othdr 
cases,)  that  the  words  are  introduced  into  the  memorjr,  whilst  the  ideas 
never  enter  the  mind.  Thus  the  labour  of  the  teacher  is  lost,  and  all  the 
scholar  has  gained,  is,  a  list  of  words,  and  a  distaste  for  catechism.  But 
how  far  this  &Ils  short  of  Christian  instruction !    It  is  mere  parrotism. 

The  great  object  of  words  is  not  to  conceal  our  thoughts ;  but  to  con- 
vey them  :  and  the  word  of  Ood  is  sent  to  convey  the  will,  or  intention  of 
God ; — ^he  who  knows  how  to  read,  or  to  remember,  without  understand- 
ing the  Bible,  is  no  more  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  Ood,  than  he 
Understands  geometry,  who  reads  the  elements  of  Euclid,  without  making 
any  further  use  of  the  letters  and  diagrams  than  just  to  name  them;*~ 
lookmg  upon  the  letters,  as  only  so  many  scattered  fhtgments  of  the 
alphaTOt ;  and  not  as  helps  in  demonstrating  the  theorems,  or  solving  the 
problems.  Tliis  reader  we  sajr,  knows  as  much  of  Euclid,  as  the  other 
does  of  tiie  Bible :  that  is,  neither  of  them  know  anything  of  the 
pective  subjects. 

It  may  help  to  decide  the  ^estion  of  the  essay,  if  we  bear  in  mkA 
further,  that  ideas  (when  obtained^  are  more  easily  treasured  up  in  the 
mind ;  than  the  exact  words  in  which  these  ideas  are  expressed.  We  ra- 
remembcur  the  argument  of  an  author,  when  we  cannot  quote  a  page  vw- 

•  Hr.ltaAMihem'srqpivtyintiieMlniiAetof  theC^^  Idiie«r 
tion.  1840. 

t  Tbo  Bev.  Baptist  Noel's  report,  the  fame  BflnatMumeotiimMalxyT^ 
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Imtim :  and  this  is  both  the  bestthing  to  remember  and  tlie  eoeibBL  Be- 
sides, if  an  idea  be  in  the  mind,  we  can  readfly  bring  it  to  bear,  in  the  ogh- 
duct  of  life.  But  a  lesson,  wluch  includes  a  great  truth,  if  this  truth  be 
not  understood,  if  the  lesson  be  only  remembered^  such  a  remembrance  is 
like  a  dark  lanthora,  which  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  open :  whereat « 
truth  made  plain,  is  like  a  torch  already  lighted  and  placed  in  our  hands 
Jor  present  guidanee. 

'^Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?"  is  an  important  qaestioD: 
and  the  answer  which  was  s^iven  to  it,  did  not  mean — ''set  me  a  longer 
lesson but ''  give  me  a  fuller  explanation."  This  explanation,  therefore, 
is  what  the  real  teacher  will  attempt  to  supply.  (Not  of  necessity  alto- 
gether from  his  own  thoughts,  but  from  these,  as  employed  in  the  instnio- 
tion  afforded  by  others.) 

The  arguments  adduced  in  this  essay  may  be  summed  upthu8>-to 
teach  children  lessons  which  they  do  not  understand ;  may,  pamNy  be 
morally  and  religiously  advantageous ;  since  a  time  may  come  when  these 
lessons  will  be  understood,  and  then  they  may  be  nseAil :  but  this  is  a 
mere  probability,  since  most  of  such  teaching  will,  of  necessity,  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  beside,  this  method  of  learning  is  irksome ;  creates  di^;nst 
at,  rather  than  interest  in,  the  instruction  conveyed :  and  may,  therefore, 
lead  the  scholar  to  shun  kindred  subjects  ever  after.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  this  method  should  be  adopted,  since  a  certain  present  effect, 
may  be  calculated  upon,  from  such  instruction  as  the  mind  is  already  ca- 
pable of  receiving. 

The  nature  of  education  (it  being  intended  to  foster  the  growth  of  the 
(acuities,)  shews  the  impropriety  of  that  method,  which  crams  the  memory 
and  cramps  all  the  other  powers :  all  intellectual  good  must  arise  from  m 
exercise  of  the  intellect;  all  moral  or  religious  gCK)d,  from  teaching  moral 
and  religious  truths,  fnot  bare  words;)  for  we  teel  most  deeoly,  what  we 
see  most  plaiidy :  and  this  method  of  real  instruction  is  aobpted  in  the 
Bible,  where  God  speaks  the  dialect  of  men,  to  teach  men  to  speak  the 
dialect  of  children* 

The  habit  of  "  committing"  words,  without  understandmg  them,  leads 
to  a  carelessness  about  real  knowledge,  produces  indistinctness  of  thought, 
which  naturally  ends  in  feebleness  of  prmciple. 

A  truth  fully  understood  is  of  great  use  in  regpulating  conduct,  and 
can  be  readily  applied ;  whilst  words  are  soon  forgotten ;  and  if  not  mn 
derstood,  cannot  oe  applied  to  the  business  of  life. 

If  any  are  afraid ot stooping  boIow  as  to  reach  their  scholars,— or  have 
a  lurking  suspicion,  that  to  be  understood  by  a  diild,  means— to  be 
childish :  we  may  add  the  following  brief  considerationa  and  the  conelyd- 
ingezample. 

JPlainness  is  too  generally  imagined  to  be  shallowness ;  and  what  k  so 
muddy,  as  that  no  one  can  see  to  the  bottom,  is  supposed  to  be  deq) :  but 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  he  wno  understands  a  sob* 
ject  best,  can  make  it  the  plainest;  and,  therefore,  no  teachor  need  he 
ashamed  of  being  understooa  by  the  simplest  of  his  scholars. 

Dr.  South,  in  his  best  maimer,  wittily  yet  profoundly  remarks,  that  ^to 
say  a  man  is  advanced  too  high  to  teach  the  ignorant,  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  the  sun  is  in  too  high  a  place  to  shine  upon  what  is  bdow  it*^ 
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Hie  son,  he  addfl,  ''is  ami  to  rob  the  day,  and  the  mooD  to  rale  the 
night;  but  they  do  not  rale  them  by  enlightening  them?  Dootnneisthaty 
that  mnst  prepare  men  for  discipline.''  And  snrehr  this  is  as  trae  of  child- 
Ten,  as  it  is  of  men :  they  also  must  be  taught :  for  what  is  doctrine  but 
teaching^  that  is,  explaining  the  truth  of  God :  and  though  sometimes  the 
word  "doctrine'*  stands  for  the  truths  which  are  taught,  yet  this  only 
shews  that  these  imtha  are  intended  for  the  understanaing^  and  not 
merely  to  be  crammed  into  the  memory. 

As  a  specimen  of  plainness  in  teaching, — an  exempUfication  of  what  we 
are  contending  for ;  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  part  of  a  letter  of 
Lather,  addr^sed  to  his  son,  written  "  during  the  diet  at  Augsburg:"— 

I  know  of  a  beautiful  garden,  full  of  children  in  golden  dresses ;  who 
ran  about  under  the  trees^  eating  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  They 
jump  and  sing,  and  are  full  of  glee,  and  have  pretty  little  horses,  wiui 
goloen  bridles  and  silver  saddles.  As  I  went  by  this  garden,  I  asked  the 
owner  of  it,  who  those  children  were,  and  he  told  me,  that  they  were  the 
good  children,  who  loved  to  say  their  prayers,  and  to  learn  their  lessons, 
and  to  fear  God.  Then  I  said  to  him,  dear  Sir,  I  have  a  boy,  little  John 
Luther ;  may  he  not  come  too  into  this  garden,  to  eat  these  beautiful 
appl^  and  pears,  and  to  ride  these  pretty  little  horses,  and  to  play  with 
tne^  other  children?  And  the  man  said,  if  he  is  very  good,  ana  says  lus 
pravfflrs,  and  learns  his  lessons  cheerfully,  he  may  come,  and  he  may  oring 
with  him  little  Philip  and  little  James,"  Sx. 

This  was  but  the  adaptation  to  the  thoughts  of  a  child,  of  a  doctrine 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  inculcate  on  others,  under  imagery  more  ele- 
vated."* Perhaps,  some  may  think  the  docti'ine  inculcated,  somewhat 
too  legal :  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  commentary  for  a  child,"  on  the 
practical  part  of  religion :  or  a  sermon  on  the  text — "  without  holiness, 
no  man  snail  see  the  Lord."  The  way  in  which  children  may  he  forgiven 
and  made  good,  can  be  explained  in  the  same  simple  ana  appropriate 
manner. 

It  is  not  our  province,  in  this  short  essay,  to  urge  the  importance  of 
Sabbath  schools,  or  of  any  means  employed  to  instruct  the  young  in  the 
doctrines  of  salvation :  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  feel  the  greatness  of  the  work,  we  had,  therefore,  to  consider 
only  how  this  work  could  be  most  effectually  accomplished ;  to  afford  those 
hints  and  principles,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  of  use 
to  teachers, — as  they  seek  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  scholars  through  the 
medium  of  their  understandings :  and  thus  bring  the  truth  to  bear  upon 
the  character,  when  it  is  most  susceptible  both  of  good  and  of  evil  in* 
fluences. 


•  See  SdMurgh  BeHew  ftr  Janiiar79'1839,  where  tbe  entire  letter  if  giren. 
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Under  this  departmeia,  ieeptical  obfeeHons,  and  sgeimi  or  jinwgybf 

advocated  as  hostile  to  Christiamttf,  are  diepassiaiuUefy  considered. 


UNOLE  TOM'S  CABIN;  OR,  NEGRO  LIFE  IN  THE  8LAVB 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.* 

Thb  aT)OTe  is  the  title  of  an  extraordinary  work  of  deep  and  tlirilling 
interest,  that  is  no  doubt  destined  as  it  is  calQoIated  to  hasten  onwards  the 
oomplete  and  final  emancipation  of  the  slave :  it  has  reached  a  tenth  edi- 
tion, is  obtaining  an  enormous  circulation  in  England :  it  touches  erery 
oord  of  human  sympathy,  and  is  especially  suitaole  to  be  placed  under 
our  department  of  Infidels'  Religion/'  as  showing  the  real  nature  of 
Christianity,  both  in  its  power  to  elevate  the  slave  ana  alleviate  his  bafden, 
and  in  reaching  the  conscience  of  the  slave  owner. 

nude  Tom  is  a  leading  character  in  the  history,  which  is  written  an 
impartial  observer,  and  is  founded  on  fact.  The  book  contains  a  varie^ 
of  well-drawn  chfuracters,  that  will  be  studied  with  delight ;  and  we  can 
assure  our  readers  of  a  very  great  treat  in  the  pages  before  ua.  The  wori^ 
is  unrivalled  in  cheapness,  affording  for  a  shilling  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  as  healthy  and  improving  reading  as  has  issued  firom  ths 
press  for  many  years :  every  earnest  Christian  and  philanthropiat  shooll 
extend  its  cireulation. 

We  shall  give  a  few  passages,  chiefly  such  as  intimate  the  rdation  of 
religion  to  slavery :  Uncle  Tom  was  orvned  by  Mr.  Shelby  (as  generous  a 
master  as  slavenr  allows  of,)  and  with  others  seemed  like  an  appendaea  io 
the  household,  from  which  their  owner  was  unwilling  to  sell  tbum :  Tom 
was  a  confidential  manager,  and  his  wife  Chloe  presided  over  the  oookinff 
department.  Uncle  Tom's  cabin  was  the  scene  of  negro-worship,  in  wlucK 
Uncle  Tom  was  the  leading  character,  whikt  Master  (Jeonre  (josa^ 
Shelby)  occanonally  g^ve  tne  worshippers  the  advantage  of  his  moie 
fluent  reading:  after  some  preparation  for  seating  the  att^dants,  we  bave 
the  following  graphic  account  of  a  negro  prayer>meeting 

'''Mas'r  George  is  sudi  a  beautiful  reader,  now,  I  know  hell  stay  to 
read  ibr  us,'  said  Aunt  Chloe :  "pears  like 't  will  be  so  much  moiB  inler* 
eBtirf.' 

•  By  Hauzbt  BBBOHsa  Stowi*  Londoo :  BoatMp  aii4  Co.^  TmU^jkm 
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^Qeom  refj  nadily  oonsented,  for  yoiir  boj  is  always  ready  for  aay 
thing'  that  makes  him  of  importanoe. 

The  room  was  soon  filled  with  a  motley  assemblage^  from  the  old 
gray-headed  patriarch  of  eufbty  to  the  y^ung  girl  and  hd  of  fifteen.  A 
Httfe  harmless  gossip  ensued  on  varioBs  theMB,  such  as  where  old  Aunt 
Sally  got  her  new  red  handkerchiefi  and  how  *  missis  was  going  to  giro 
Lisy  tbaA  qx>tted  muslin  gowa^  when  she'd  got  h^  new  oerage  made 
up;'  and  how  Mas'r  Shelby  was  thinku^  of  buying  a  new  sorrel  oolt^  that 
was  going  to  prove  an  addition  to  the  glories  of  the  place.  A  few  of  the 
worshippers  belonged  to  families  hard  by,  who  had  got  permission  to  at- 
tend, ajod  who  brought  in  various  clioice  scraps  of  information,  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  at  the  house  and  on  the  ptaoe,  which  circulated  as 
freely  as  the  same  sort  of  small  change  does  in  higher  circles. 

Afiber  awhile  the  singing  commenced,  to  the  evident  delight  of  all  pre* 
sent.  Not  even  all  the  oisadvimtQ^  of  nasal  intonaticn  could  }Mrevent  the 
eSact  of  the  naturally  fine  voices,  in  airs  at  once  wild  and  spirited.  The 
words  were  sometimes  the  well43iown  s&d  common  hymns  sun^  in  tiie 
charches  about,  and  sometimes  of  a  wilder,  more  indefinite  cnaracter^ 
picked  up  at  camp-meetings. 

^  The  chorus  of  one  of  them^  which  ran  as  follows,  was  sung  with  great 
energy  and  unction:— ^ 

'  Die  OS  the  field  of  tmstae, 
Die  of  the  field  of  iMtUa^ 
Okny  in  iqy  aonL' 

f<  Another  special  &Tonrite  had  oh  iepetAei  the  words— 

**  *  Oh,  I'm  going  to  glory — ^won't  yon  come  along  with  me, 
f)onH  yon  ieethe  angel's  beck*nfaig.  and  a  calling  me  away, 
-  Don't  yon  eee  the  golden  cRy  and  we  «vettaslikig  day  ?  " 

'^Tbere  were  othere^  which  made  moessant  mention  of  'Jordan's  banks.' 
and  'Oanaaa's  fields,'  and  the  New  Jerusalem for  the  negro  mind^ 
inapcMBioned  and  imaginative,  always  attaches  itself  to  hymns  and  ezprsfr- 
sun  of  a  Tirid  and  ptetorifil  natore;  and,  as  they  ssng,  some  laughed, 
and  flOiM  mad,  and  some  dapped  hands,  or  shook  hands  rejoicingly  with 
each  otliar,  as  if  tiiey  had  fiurfy  gained  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

^  Tsoioos  exhortations  or  relations  of  experience  followed,  and  inter«- 
^kjogled  with  the  singing.  One  old  my-headed  womaUji^  iouK  past  woric,' 
}M  imich  revered  as  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  the  past,  rose,  and  leaning  on 
her  stafi^  said: — 

^  ''Weil,  chil'en !  Well,  Fm mighty  glad  to  hear  ye  all  and  see  ye  all 
once  more,  'cause  I  don't  Imow  when  rUoe  gone  to  glory ;  but  I've  done 
got  ready,  chil'en;  'pears  like  I'd  got  my  litUe  bundle  all  tied  up,  and  my 
wmnet  on,  jest  a  waitin'  for  the  stage  to  come  along  and  take  me  home; 
sometimes,  in  the  ni^ht,  I  think  I  near  the  wheels  a  rattlin,'  and  I  *in 
locidDg  oat  all  the  tune;  now,  you  jest  be  ready  toa  for  I  tell  ye  all, 
ekdPen/  said  she  striking  her  staff  hard  on  die  fioor, '  dat  ar  glory  is  a 
ndgUj  tfaiogl  If 8  a  m^hljy  thiog  ohil'eft—yon  don'no  notmng  about 
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it— ilf  s  wonderful!  And  the  old  creature  sat  down^  witih  streanuhg  taan, 
as  wholly  overcome;  while  the  whole  circle  strack  np— 

" '  0\  Canaan,  briglit  Canaan, 
I'am  bound  for  the  land  of  Canaan.* 

Mas'r  (George,  by  request^  read  the  last  chapter  of  BevdatioD,  often 
interrupted  by  such  exclamations  as  ^  The  sahe$  now  I'  ^,Only  hear  that!* 
'  Jest  tnink  on't !'   '  Is  all  that  a  comin'  sure  enough. 

George  who  was  a  bright  boy,  and  well  trained  in  religious  things  bj 
his  mother^  finding  himself  an  oqject  of  general  admiration,  threw  in  ex- 
positions of  his  own,  from  time  to  time^  with  a  commendable  seriousDess 
and  gravityi  for  which  he  was  admired  by  the  young  and  blessed  the 
old  3  and  it  was  agreed,  on  all  hands^  that  a '  minister  couldn't  lay  it  off 
better  than  he  did;'  that ' 't  was  reely  'mazin!' 

Uncle  Tom  was  a  sort  of  patriarch  in  religious  matters  in  the  ndgb- 
bourhood.  Haying,  naturally,  an  organisation  in  which  the  morale  was 
strongly  predominant,  together  with  a  greater  breadth  and  cultivatioD  of 
mind  than  obtained  among  his  companions,  he  was  looked  up  to  with 
great  respect,  as  a  sort  of  minister  among  them ;  and  the  simple,  hearty, 
sincere  style  of  his  exhortations  that  it  might  have  edified  even  better 
educated  persons.  But  it  was  in  prayer  that  he  especially  excelled. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  touching  simplicity,  the  duldliKe  earnestness  of 
his  prayer,  enriched  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  which  seemed  so  en- 
tirely to  have  wrought  itself  into  his  bein^  as  to  have  become  a  pari  of 
himself,  and  to  drop  from  his  lips  unconsciously ;  in  the  language  of  a 
pious  old  negro,  he  'prayed  right  up.'  And  so  much  did  his  prayer  always 
work  on  the  devotional  feelings  of  his  audiences,  that  there  seemed  oAai 
a  danger  that  it  would  be  lost  altogether  in  the  abundance  of  the  reymea 
which  broke  out  everywhere  around  him." 

While  this  prayer-meeting  proceeds,  another  scene  occurs  in  the  bJb 
of  the  master;  one  Haley,  a  dealer j  having  xmfortnnately  obtained  pos- 
session of  some  bills  which  Mr.  Shelby  could  not  meet,  pressed  his  ad- 
vantage, and  obtained^ the  reluctant  consent  of  the  master,  to  pari  with 
Tom  and  a  little  bov,  the  child  of  George  and  Eliza  Harris,  (two  noUa 
chai^acters,)  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  Poor  Shelby  was  much  distroasod 
at  being  forced  to  part  with  his  valued  old  tnisty  scovant  Tom,  and  the 
little  favorite  Han^ ;  it  was  with  di£Giculty  he  opened  the  case  to  hia  wife 
who  would  feel  the  separation ;  but  it  must  be  done.  Eliza  overheaza  th^ 
conversation,  and  flees  that  night  with  her  mother's  prise. 

Then  comes  a  woman  hunt,  spiritedly  told  ana  full  of  exatemeot. 
Uncle  Tom.  though  warned,  will  not  escape,  but  awaits  the  result^  hov- 
ever  painfuj.  Eliza  carries  her  child  beyond  the  reach  of  the  faunteff, 
but  Haley  returns  and  claims  Uncle  Tom,  who,  after  certain  haul-break- 
ing  farewells,  is  started  on  a  journey  to  be  sold  down  SoatL 

'^Mr.  Haley  and  Tom  jogged  onward  in  their  wagon,  each,  for  a  timi 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.  Now,  the  reflections  of  two  men  aittii^ 
ttda  by  side  are  a  curious  thing^-Hwated  on  the  same  aeat^  bavix^tha 
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sanre  eyes,  ears,  &ands,  and  or^ns  of  all  sorts,  and  tiavmg  pass  before 
their  eyes  the  same  objects:  it  is  wonderful  what  a  variety  we  shall  find 
in  the  same  reflections ! 

"As,  for  example,  Mr.  Haley  :  he  thought  first  of  Tom's  length,  and 
breadth,  and  height,  and  what  he  would  sell  for,  if  he  was  kept  fat  and 
in  good  case  till  he  got  him  into  the  market.  He  thought  of  how  he  should 
make  out  his  gain;  he  thought  of  the  respective  market  value  of  certain 
sunposititious  men  and  women  and  children  who  were  to  compose  it,  and 
other  kindred  topics  of  the  business ;  then  he  thouo^ht  of  himself,  and 
how  humane  he  was,  that  whereas  other  men  chained  their  ^  niggers'  hand 
and  foot  both^  he  only  put  fetters  on  the  feet,  and  left  Tom  the  use  of  his 
hands,  as  long  as  he  benaved  well ;  and  he  sighed  to  think  how  ungrate- 
ful human  nature  was,  so  that  tiiere  was  even  room  to  doubt  whether 
Tom  appreciated  his  mercies.  He  had  been  taken  in  so  by  ^  niggers ' 
whom  he  had  favoured;  but  still  he  was  astonished  to  consider  how  good- 
natured  he  yet  remained ! 

As  to  Tom,  he  was  thinking  over  some  words  of  an  unfashionable  old 
book,  which  kept  running  through  his  head,  a^om  and  again,  as  follows : 
'  We  have  here  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come :  wherefore 
God  himself  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  our  God ;  for  he  hath  prepared 
for  us  a  city.'  These  words  of  an  ancient  volume,  got  up  principally  by 
'  ignoraiit  and  unlearned  men,'  have,  through  all  time,  kept  up,  somehow, 
a  strange  sort  of  power  over  the  minds  of  poor,  simple  fellows,  like  Tom. 
They  stir  up  the  soul  from  its  depths,  and  rouse,  as  with  trumpet  call, 
courage,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  where  before  was  only  the  blackness  of 
despair." 

The  appropriateness  of  religion  is  thus  seen  in  those  occasions  which 
call  for  it :  occasions  demanding  either  peculiar  strens^th  for  endurance,  or 
for  performance.  But  whilst  Uncle  Tom  had  his  theory  and  feeling  of 
religion,  we  are  introduced  to  others,  who  read  the  text  differently,  and 
even  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  defence  of  the  peculiar  institution  which 
adorns  a  republican  country. 

"  '  It's  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Providence  that  the  African  race 
should  be  servants*— kept  in  a  low  condition,'  said  a  grave-looking  gentle- 
man in  black,  a  clergyman,  seated  by  the  cabin-door.  ' '  Cursea  be  Ca- 
naan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be,'  the  Scripture  says.' 

'  I  say,  stranger,  is  that  ar  what  that  text  means  said  a  tall  man, 
standing  by. 

'  Undoubtedly.  It  pleased  Providence,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
^jO  doom  the  race  to  bondage  ages  ago ;  and  we  must  not  set  up  our  opi- 
lion  against  that.' 

" '  Well,  then,  we'll  all  go  a-head  and  buy  up  niggers,'  said  the  man,  *  if 
that's  the  way  of  Providence — won't  we  squire  ?'  said  he,  turning  to  Haley, 
vho  had  been  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  by  the  stove,  and 
ntently  listening  to  the  conversation. 

'  Yes/  continued  the  tall  man ;  'we  must  all  be  resigned  to  the  decrees 
if  Providence.   Miggers  must  be  sold,  and  trucked  round^  and  kept  un- 
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der ;  if  s  wliat  thej's  made  for.  'Pears  like  this  yer  view's  quite  rofeesh- 
mg,  an't  it^  stranger  f  said  he  to  Haley. 

*^ '  I  never  thought  on't/  said  Haley.  *  I  couldn't  have  said  as  mnch, 
myself;  I  han't  no  laming.  I  took  up  the  trade  rost  to  make  a  living; 
if 't  an't  right,  I  calculate  to  'pent  ojii  in  time,  y^raow.' 

"  *  And  now  you'll  save  yerself  the  trouble,  won't  ye  P  said  the  tall 
man.  *  See  what  'tis,  now,  to  know  Scripture.  If  ye'd  only  studied  yer 
Bible,  like  this  yer  good  man,  ve  might  nave  know'd  it  before,  and  saved 
ye  a  heap  o'  trouble.  Ye  coufd  jist  have  said, '  Cussed  be' — ^whaf  s  his 
namef — and  'twould  all  have  come  right.'  And  the  stranger,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  honest  drover  whom  we  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the 
Kentucky  tavern,  sat  down  and  began  smoking,  with  a  curious  smile  on 
his  long  dry  face. 

''A  tall,  slender  yonnff  man,  with  a  face  expressive  of  mat  fedmg 
and  intelligence,  here  broke  in,  and  repeated  the  words ' '  All  things  what- 
sdever  ye  woula  that  men  shoidd  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.' 
'  I  suppose/  he  added,  ^  that  is  Scripture,  as  much  as  '  Cursed  be  Ca* 
naan.'^' 

^ '  Wal,  it  seems  quite  as  plain  a  text,  stranger,'  said  John  the  drovo*, 
'to  poor  fellows  like  us,  now ;'  and  John  smoked  on  like  a  volcana 

'^The  yonnff  man  paused,  looked  as  if  he  was  goinc"  to  say  more,  when 
suddenly  the  boat  stopped,  and  the  company  made  uie  usual  steamboat 
rush,  to  see  where  they  were  landing. 

*  Both  them  ar  chaps  parsons  7'  said  John  to  one  of  the  men,  as  they 
were  going  out. 

'^The  man  nodded. 
As  the  boat  stopped,  a  black  woman  came  running  wildly  up  tlie 
plank,  darted  into  the  crowd,  flew  up  to  where  the  slave  gang  sat,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  that  unfortunate  piece  of  merchandi^  before  enu- 
merated, 'John,  aged  thirty,'  and  with  sobs  and  tears  bemoaned  him  m 
her  husband. 

But  what  needs  tell  the  story,  told  too  oft— every  day  told — of  heart- 
strings rent  and  broken — ^the  weak  broken  and  torn  for  the  profit  and  ooih 
venience  of  the  strong  I  It  needs  not  to  be  told;  every  day  is  teilmg 
it — telling  it,  too,  in  the  ear  of  One  who  is  not  deaf,  though  he  be  long 
silent. 

The  young  man  who  had  spoken  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  God 
before  stood  with  folded  arms,  looking  on  this  scene.  He  turned  and 
Haley  was  standing  at  his  side.  '  My  friend,'  he  said,  soeakisg  with 
thick  utterance, '  how  can  you,  how  dare  you,  carry  on  a  traae  like  this  f 
Look  at  these  poor  creatures !  Here  I  am,  rejoicmg  in  my  heart  that  I 
am  going  home  to  my  wife  and  child;  and  the  same  beQ  which  is  asq^ 
nal  to  carry  me  onward  towards  them  will  part  this  poor  man  and  hit 
wife  for  ever.  Depend  upon  it,  God  will  bring  you  mto  judgment  Sat 
this.' 

The  trader  turned  away  in  silence. 

'  I  say^  now,'  said  the  drover,  touching  his  elbow, '  tken^s  d^enmm 
mparsoM,  an't  there?   *  Cusaed  be  Canaan'  don't  seem  to  go  down  with 
t«t'un,doesit?' 
/^Haley  gave  an  uaeaiqr  growL 
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'  And  that  ar  an't  the  worst  onV  said  John ;  ^  mabbe  it  won't  go 
down  with  the  Lord,  neither,  when  ye  come  to  settle  with  Him^  one  o' 
tfaesse  days,  as  all  on  us  must,  I  reckon.' " 

As  Uncle  Tojn  pursues  his  journey  in  this  mixed  company,  one  poor 
young  woman,  haying  been  robbed  of  her  child  on  the  road,  finds  an 
escape  over  the  boat*s  side,  and  enters  ''into  a  state  which  never  mill  give 
up  a  fugitive, — ^not  even  at  the  demand  of  the  whole  glorious  Union." 

The  patience  of  our  hero,  produces  some  degi*ee  or  confidence,  and  Iiis 
new  owner  both  freed  his  feet  from  fetters  and  gave  the  liberty  of  the 
boat,  to  wander  about  on  it  at  will ;  when  he  cannot  be  of  service  to  no 
one,  he  climbs  up  among  the  cotton  bales  and  pores  over  his  Bible;  thoughts 
of  his  home,  wife,  and  children  steal  into  his  mind. 

^Is  it  strange,  then,  that  some  tears  fall  on  the  pages  of  his  Bible,  as 
he  lays  it  on  the  cotton-bale,  and  with  patient  finger,  threading  his  slow 
way  from  word  to  word,  traces  out  its  promises  7  Having  learned  late  in 
life,  Tom  was  but  a  slow  reader,  and  passed  on  laboriously  from  verse  to 
Terse.  Fortunate  for  him  was  it  that  the  book  he  was  intent  on  was  one 
which  slow  reading  cannot  injure — ^nay,  one  whose  words,  like  ingots  of  gold, 
seem  oflen  to  need  to  be  weighed  separately,  that  the  mind  may  take  in 
their  priceless  value.  Let  us  follow  him  a  moment,  as  pointing  to  each 
word,  and  pronouncing  each  half  aloud,  he  reads — 

'  Let — not — ^your — ^heart — ^be — ^troubled.  In — ^my — Father's — ^house 
—are — ^many — mansions.  I — go— to— prepare— a — place — ^for  you.' " 

Cicero,  when  he  buried  his  darling  ana  only  daughter,  had  a  heart 
as  full  of  honest  grief  as  poor  Tom's — ^perhaps,  no  fufier,  for  both  were 
only  men;  but  Cicero  coula  pause  over  no  such  sublime  words  of  hope,  and 
looked  to  no  such  future  re-union ;  and  if  he  had  seen  them,  ten  to  one  he 
would  not  have  believed — he  must  fill  his  head  first  with  a  thousand  ques- 
tions of  authenticity  of  manuscript,  and  correctness  of  translation.  But  to 
poor  Tom,  there  it  lay,  just  what  he  needed,  so  evidently  true  and  Divine 
that  the  possibility  of  a  auestion  never  entered  his  simple  head.  It  must 
be  true;  for  if  not  true,  now  could  he  live? 

''As  for  Tom's  Bible,  though  it  had  no  annotations  and  helps  in  margin 
from  learned  commentators,  still  it  had  been  embellished  with  certain 
way-marks  and  guide-boards  of  Tom's  own  invention,  and  which  helped 
him  more  than  the  most  learned  expositions  could  haye  done.  It  had  been 
his  custom  to  get  the  Bible  read  to  him  by  his  master's  children,  in  parti- 
cular by  young  Master  George ;  and  as  they  read,  he  would  designate,  by 
bold  strong  marks  and  dashes,  with  pen  ana  ink,  the  ^ssages  which  more 
particularly  gratified  his  ear  or  affected  his  heart.  His  Bible  was  thus 
marked  through,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  a  variety  of  styles  and 
designations ;  so  he  could  in  a  moment  seize  upon  his  fayourite  passages^ 
without  the  labour  of  spelling  out  what  lajr  between  them ;  ana  white  it 
lay  there  before  him,  every  passage  breathing  of  some  old  home  scene, 
and  reddling  some  past  enjoyment,  his  Bible  seemed  to  him  all  of  this  life 
that  remained,  as  well  as  tike  promise  of  a  future  one." 

Anew  passenger  is  taken  up  on  the  road^  beoomes  the  new  master  of 
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Uncle  Tom,  being  persuaded  by  a  little  girl  to  purchaae  the  trusty  dafe, 

whose  gentleness  had  won  her  affections :  little  Eva,  daughter  of  Mr.  St 
Clare  henceforth  forms  an  exquisite  picture  in  the  narrative,  whilst  her 
father,  a  cultivated,  generous,  and  half-sceptical  man,  is  pourtrayed  with 
much  delicncy  and  power :  he  could  not  endure  the  respectable  church- 
going  religion,  which  connived  at  slavery,  and  had  a  great  deal  more  res- 
pect for  the  plain  honesty  of  his  slave's  divinity. 

Little  Eva  became  Tom's  pupil  to  the  great  horror  of  her  mother ;  oq 
one  occasion  the  favorite  had  been  absent,  and  in  reply  to  enquines,  de- 
clared, 

^Oh,  I've  been  up  to  Tom's  room,  heai*ing  him  sing,  and  Aunt  Dioab 
gave  me  my  dinner.' 

"  '  Hearing  Tom  sing,  eh  ?' 
'  Oh,  yes  ?   He  sings  such  beautiful  things  about  the  New  Jemsalem, 
and  brio;lit  angels,  and  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

I  dare  say ;  its  better  than  the  opera,  isn't  itV 
" '  Yes,  and  he's  going  to  teach  them  to  me.' 
^'  ^  Singing-lessons,  eh  ? — ^you  are  coming  on.' 

" '  Yes,  he  sings  for  me,  and  I  read  to  him  in  my  Bible ;  and  he  ex- 
plains what  it  means,  you  know.' 

*  On  my  word,'  said  Mane  laughing,  ^  that  is  the  lastest  joke  of  the 
season.' 

'  Tom  isn't  a  bad  hand,  now,  at  explaining  Scripture,  Til  dare  swear,' 
said  St.  Clare.  ^  Tom  has  a  natural  genuis  for  religion.  I  wanted  the. 
hoi-ses  out  early  this  morning,  and  I  stole  up  to  Tom's  cubiculum  there, 
over  the  stables,  and  there  I  heard  him  holding  a  meeting  by  himself; 
and,  in  fact,  I  haven't  heard  anything  quite  so  savoury  as  Tom's  pnjer 
this  some  time.    He  put  in  for  me  with  a  zeal  that  was  quite  apostolic' 

"  *  Perhaps,  he  guessed  you  were  listening.  I've  heard  of  that  tri<i  ' 
before.' 

" '  If  he  did,  he  wasn't  very  politic;  for  he  gave  the  Lord  his  cpinion 
of  me  pretty  freely.  Tom  seemed  to  think  there  was  decidedly  room  for 
improvement  in  me,  and  seemed  very  earnest  that  I  should  be  oonvertaiL' 

^  I  hope  you'll  lay  it  to  heart,'  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

^  I  suppose  you  are  much  of  the  same  opimon,'  said  St.  Glare.  'Wdl, 
we  shall  see, — snan't  we,  Eva?' " 

Mr.  St.  Clare  had  abundant  occasion  afterwards,  to  profit  by  Unde 
Tom's  religion,  in  the  midst  of  heav;^'  sorrows,  which  must  be  read  in  the 
words  of  our  authoress,  to  be  appreciated  in  all  their  poignancy. 

We  shall  trouble  our  readers  with  but  one  other  illustration  of  the 
power  of  our  authoress,  and  the  deep  interest  of  her  soul>stirring  booL 

A  little  untamed  African,  named  Topsy,  had  defied  the  cruelty  of  ft 
former  owner,  and  baffled  the  efforts  ot  her  present  instnictress,  coosin 
Ophelia,  when  Uttle  Eva,  with  the  golden  key  of  kindnessi,  thus  opened 
her  heart : — 

" '  What  does  make  you  so  bad,  Topsy  ?   Why  won't  you  try  and  be 
good?   Don't  ypii  love  anybody^  Topsy, 
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'^'Donno  nothing  'bout  lore;  I  lore  candy  and  sich^  that^s  all/  said 
Topsy. 

"'But  you  love  your  father  and  mother?' 

" '  Never  had  none,  ye  know.   I  telled  ye  that,  Miss  Eva.' 
'  Oh  I  know  J  said  Eva  sadly ;  *  but  hadn't  not  you  any  brother,  or 
sister,  or  aunt,  or — ^ 

"'No,  none  on  'em — ^never  had  nothing  nor  nobody.' 

"'But,  Topsy,  if  you'd  only  try  to  be  good,  you  might — * 

" '  Couldn't  never  be  nothin'  but  a  nigger,  if  I  was  ever  so  good,'  said 
Topsy.   '  If  I  could  be  skinned,  and  come  white,  I'd  txy  then. 

"'But  people  can  love  you,  if  you  are  black,  Topsy.  Miss  Ophelia 
would  love  you  if  you  were  good.' 

"  Topsy  gave  the  short,  blunt  laugh  that  was  her  common  mode  of 
ezpressmff  incredulity. 

"'Don^t  you  think  so?'  said  Eva. 

"'No;  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  nigger! — she'd's  soon  have  a 
toad  touch  her.  There  can't  nobody  love  niggers,  and  niggers  can't  do 
nothin'.   7"  don't  care,'  said  Topsy,  beginning  to  whistle. 

"'0  Topsy,  poor  child,  /  love  you!'  said  Eva,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
feeling,  ana  laying  her  little  thin,  white  hand  on  Topsy's  shoulder,  "  I 
love  you^  because  you  haven't  had  any  father,  or  mother,  or  friends — be- 
cause you'ye  been  a  poor  abused  child !  I  love  you,  and  I  want  you  to 
be  good.  I  am  very  imwell,  Topsy,  and  I  think  I  shan't  live  a  great 
while ;  and  it  really  grieves  me  to  nave  you  be  so  naughty.  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  be  gooc^  for  my  sake ;  it's  only  a  little  wmle  I  shall  be  with 
you.' 

"The  round,  keen  eyes  of  the  black  child  were  overcast  with  tears; 
large,  bright  drops  rollmg  heavily  down,  one  by  one,  and  fell  on  the  little 
white  hand.  Yes,  in  that  moment  a  ray  of  real  belief,  a  ray  of  heavenly 
love,  had  penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  heathen  soul !  She  laid  her  head 
down  between  her  knees,  and  wept  and  sobbed ;  while  the  beautiful  child, 
bending  over  her,  looked  like  the  picture  of  some  bright  angel  stooping 
to  reclaim  a  sinner. 

" '  Poor  Topsy  I '  said  Eva, '  don't  you  know  that  Jesus  loves  all  alike  ? 
He  is  just  as  willing  to  love  you  as  me.  He  loves  you  just  as  I  do,  only 
more^  because  he  is  better.  He  will  help  you  to  be  good,  and  you  can  go 
to  heaven  at  lasl^  and  be  an  angel  for  ever,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were 
white.  Only  think  of  it,  Topsy !  you  can  be  one  of  those  spirits  bright 
Uocle  Tom  sings  about.' 

" '  O  dear  mas  Eva !  dear  Miss  Eva!'  said  the  child, ' I  will  try,  I  will 
try !    I  never  did  care  nothin'  about  it  before.' " 

Topsy  would  now  do  anything  for  Eva,  though  she  never  before  tried 
to  please  any  one  :— 

''It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  she  was  so  reclimiig 
—her  Bible  half  open,  her  little  transparent  fingers  lying  Ustles^ly  lie- 
tween  the  leaves — suddenly  she  heard  her  mother's  voice,  in  sharp  tones, 
in  the  verandah. 

" '  What  now,  you  baggage !  what  new  piece  of  mischief?  You've 
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been  picking  the  flowers^  ekf  and  Eva  heard  the  sound  of  a  nmn 
slap. 

'  Iaw,  missis !  they's  for  Miss  Eva,*  she  heard  a  voice  say,  which  she 
knew  belonsfed  to  Topsj. 

'Miss  Eva !  A  pretty  excuse !  you  suppose  she  wants  y&ur  flowen, 
you  fi;ood-for-nothii^  zugger !   Get  alongf  on  with  you !' 

In  a  moment,  !E^a  was  off  from  her  lounge,  and  in  the  verandaL 

*  Ohy  don't,  mother !   I  should  like  the  flowers;  do  give  them  to  me; 
I  want  them ! ' 
" '  Why,  Eva,  your  room  ia  full  now/ 

'^'I  can't  have  too  many,'  said  Bva.   'Topsy,  do  bring  them  here.' 

'^Topsy,  who  had  stood  sullenly,  holding  down  her  he^,  now  came  ra 
and  Offered  her  flowers.  She  dia  it  with  a  look  of  hesitation  and  bashfiil- 
ness,  quite  unlike  the  eldrich  boldness  and  brightness  which  was  nsosl 
with  her. 

^^'It's  a  beautiful  bouquet!"  said  Eya,  looking  at  it 

''It  was  rather  a  sin^ar  one— a  brOliant  scarlet  geranium,  and  one 

single  white  japonica,  with  its  glossy  leayes.   It  was  tied  ap  with  an  eri- 

dent  eye  to  the  contrast  of  colour,  and  the  arrangement  of  eveiy  ksf 

had  carefully  been  studied. 
Topsy  looked  pleased,  as  Eya  said,  'Topsy,  you  arrange  flowers  Terr 

prettuy.   Here,'  she  said, '  is  this  yase,  I  hayn't  any  flowers.  I  wish 

you'd  arrange  something  eyery  day  for  it' 
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VARIETIES. 

The  following  table  of  yqtj^  useful  information,  is  printed  as  a  small 
hand-bill,  for  the  convenience  of  distribution,  it  is  numbered  61,  and  if  the 
others  are  equal  in  compressing  facts  and  presenting  diem  clearly,  the 
series  must  be  very  valuable. 

Number  61  is  a  good  answer  to  the  enquiry,  where  was  your  religion 
before  Luther  f  It  shews  how  the  fragments  of  Rome  were  pieced  toge- 
ther by  modem  methods. 

51. 

THE  INVENTIONS  OF  ROME. 

DATBS  09  THB  ABOFTIOV  09  TBS  VSW  BOOmVlS  IVD  OBBBMOHIBS 
BT  TBB  OHUBCH  OF  BOMB. 


Invocation  of  Saints  

Prayers  for  the  Dead  

Worship  in  an  unknown  tongue  ••• 

Supremacy  of  the  Pope   

Worship  of  the  Cross,  Images,  and  Relics 
Constramed  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  ... 

Canonisation  of  Saints  

Infallibility  of  the  Church   


Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  

Seven  Sacraments      ...  .•• 

Transubstantiation   

Confession   

Elevation  of  the  Host  

Ringing  of  a  little  Bell  at  the  Mass  ... 

Corpus  Christi  Day   

Procession  of  the  Sacrament  

Withholding  the  Cup  from  the  Laity ... 

Purmtory   

Tradition        ...       ...       •••  ••• 

Apocrrphal  Books   

Priestly  intention  necessary  to  the  validity  of 

Venial  sins   

Sale  of  Indulgences   

Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  which  twelve  new 

of  Faith  were  added  to  the  Nicene  Greed, 

sed  A.D.  326. 


A.D. 

876 
400 
600 
606 
787 
...  1000 
...  1000 
...  1076 
...  1090 
...  1100 
...  1160 
...  1215 
...  1216 
...  1220 
...  1227 
...  1264 
...  1836 
...  1416 
...  1438 
...  1«46 
...  1647 
a  Sacrament  1647 
...  1663 
...  1663 
Articles! 
compo->  1664 


Mark  the  Apostle's  words  addressed  to  the  Church  at  ROME,  nearly 
1800  years  ago :    Be  not  high  minded;  but  fear;  for  if  God  spared  not 
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the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee.  Behdd 
therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God ;  on  them  which  feD,  seTerity ; 
hut  toward  the,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his  goodness;  othbrwiss 
thou  ahe  shalt  be  cut  (Rom.  xi.  20—22.)    "Now  the  Spirit 

apeaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed,  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils;  spealoDg 
lies  in  n jpocrisy ;  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  forbid- 
ding to  marrj,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath 
created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know 
the  trutL"— (1  Tim.  iv.  1-— «)   See  also  2  Thess.  ii.  3—9. 


INTENDED  DISCUSSION. 

ATHEISM,  OR  SECULARISM  versus  CHRISTIANITY. 

Preparation  is  now  being  made  for  a  discusssion  on  the  following 
topic,-*-"  What  benefits  will  accrue  to  mankjiid  generally,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  in  particular,  and  for  this  life,  by  the  removal  of  Christianitjt 
and  substituting  Atheism  in  its  place 

Mr.  Georffe  Jacob  Holyoake  accepts  this  proposition,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  Secularism  instead  of  Atheism,  and  it  now  remains  for  him  to  de- 
fine Secularism^  and  fi;ive  his  list  of  professed  advantages  which  his  sys- 
tem will  introduce,  advantages  which  Christianity  opposes.  The  wv. 
Brewin  Grant,  B. A.,  of  Birmingham,  has  agreed  to  maintain  ^  so- 
periority  of  the  Gospel  for  this  life,  and  is  waiting  for  the  definition  and 
statements  promised  by  Mr.  Holyoake.  The  Discussion  is  to  take  fdace 
in  London.   
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CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 


^Protb  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  whioh  is  oooo.^  1  Thess.  t.  19. 


HOW  AND  WHY  CHRIST  WAS  MADE  LIIB  UNTO  HIS 
BRETHREN. 


Forasmiieh  then  as  the  ehildrai  m  partaken  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  deTU.''~Heb.  ii.  14. 

"  Who  shall  change  our  yile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  Us  glorious 
body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  aU  things  unto  him- 
•ait"— Phil.  ilL  81. 

Thb  necessary  tendency  oi  all  religions,  and  the  only  object  of  a  true 
religion,  m  to  moke  the  worshippers  like  the  object  of  worship.  But  in 
order  to  render  thib  possiblei  there  must  be  some  sympathy  or  likeness  to 
commence  with ;  in  every  case  of  imitation  there  is  this  groundwork  oi 
similarity  to  start  upon.  Hence  we  find  the  heathen  deities  had  certain 
attributes  to  correspond  with  human  passions,  by  which  men  were  held  to 
their  worship  and  fascinated  to  a  closer  likeness.  Lust,  and  pride,  and 
bloodshed, — sensuality,  domination,  and  ferocity,  embodied  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  hero-gods,  found  a  certain  echo  in  the  bosoms  of  men.  Just 
as  we  applaud  our  national  heroes,  from  our  selfish  patriotism ;  and  glow 
with  vanity  over  the  record  of  our  enemies'  destruction. 

It  was  upon  the  basis  of  these  lower  passions,  that  heathen  gods, 
(twmewhat  elevated  and  adorned  by  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  the  chisel  of 
the  artist,  and  the  sacredness  of  antiquity,)  built  to  themselves  the  immense 
fabric  of  superstition  and  human  degradation.  Men  were  in  the  likeness 
of  their  gods,  which  first  secured  attachment,  and  continued  to  increase 
the  likeness  by  all  the  associations  of  national  legends  and  public  rites. 
All  this  tended  to  swell  the  current  of  human  depravit;^ ;  polluting  and 
increasing  as  time  advanced,  the  vain  conversation  receivea  by  tradition 
from  our  Fathers from  all  whioh  Christ  has  now  come  to  '^redeem  us.'* 
These  superstitions  appealed  to  the  animal  man,  and  were  of  the  earth 
earthy ;  making  men  buu  more  so :  until  passion  bein^  enthroned  over 
nature  and  reason,  men  worshipped  not  only  the  animal  m  man^  but  brute 
beasts  themselves.  They  first  changed  the  glory  al  the  ineonmptible 
God,  into  an  image  made  after  the  Bkeness  of  corruptible  man:'  and 
choosing  bis  corruptions  to  worship,  they  were  next  piepared  to  worship 
these  qualities  apart  firom  man,  in  the  image  of  '^four-footed  beasts  ana 
creeping  thmgs until  men  themselves  became  creeping'  things^  herding 
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with  the  object  of  their  worship,  feeding  on  the  husks  which  the  swine 
should  eat. 

It  was  to  prepare  for  and  secure  this  imitatire  tendency,  in  another 
direction,  that  God  provided,  first,  the  nature  of  man;  and,  secondly, the 
revelation  of  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  gospel. 

Thus  because  there  must  first  be  a  likeness  between  the  worshipper  and 
the  Being  who  is  worahipped ;  he  made  man  in  his  own  image,  a  creature 
of  knowledge  and  higher  sympathies  than  the  beasts  that  perish,  tfsde 
him  capable  of  the  sentiment  of  kindred  or  relationship,  bound  him  with 
liimily  tieis  of  mutual  endearment;  and  rendered  him  capable  of  ntdlh 
gent  gratitude,  afiection,  and  reverence.  From  all  of  which  the  lower  ani- 
mals are  excluded  ;  stnce  they  recollect  no  fiftraily  ties,  and  go  little  he- 
yond  self  and  sense.  To  these  human  relations,  men  have  given  names, 
and  Oad  hatmg  ramd  man  so  far  to  meet  himself^  Hooped  to  meet  ma% 
at  this  pointy  by  assuming  those  names  of  endearment  and  obligation  that 
exist  amongst  mankind,  as  a  Father,  a  Judge,  a  Ruler. 

So  Qod  at  first  drew  near  to  the  heart  and  conscieDce  of  hk  intoOigeDt 
^ereatures,  that  by  communing  with  him,  they  mi^ht  ^w  in  aU  tree 
knowledge  and  holiness.  But  the  departure  from  tEispnvilfl6pe,prodiioed 
disorder  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  character,  and  placed  die  aniDuI 
over  the  spiritual,  produced  slavery  to  sin  and  death :  and,  therefon,Goii 
drew  still  nearer  to  us,  that  by  displaying^  a  closer  likeness  and  sympathy, 
hd  might  liecover  us  from  our  guilt  and  degradation. 

At  first,  by  making  man  in  his  own  image,  he  scmght  to  establidi  at 
^affinity  between  oar  higher  nature  and  himself ;  to  aadctify  and  exalt  oar 
'intellect,  albctions,  and  conscience,  he  presented  those  carrespondii^  de^ 
meots  in  his  own  nature,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice.  Thus  was  com- 
menced the  possibility  of  this  relaitioa,  by  an  approximation  to  lApasssca 
l)oth  sides :  Ood  coining  down  towards  man,  and  liftmg  man  «p  towiidi 
-himself. 

Thiswas  tlie  natural  image  of  Ood,  widi'whteh  oar  race  was  eadowedi 
1)hat  through  this  opening  and  possibiUty,  we  mi^t,  by  obedieaes  aai 
growing  principle,  attain  to  his  moral  image,  ^*  in  nghtoousmes  wmi  tree 

Soilness. 

But  this  fii^  probation  of  mankind  has  proved  a  fiiiliire  on  onrnrf ; 
tyroving  that  tiie  first  Adam  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  that  we  iaf« 
TOrne  his  image :  beeominff,  not  what  God  intemled  ns,  in  the  dealiay  ha 
^ered-^he  pessessors  of  donkaon  over  all  things,  and  oamelm  &«• 
«nder  hitti :  but  slaves  to  our  own  dberifldbed  passions,  sold  ander  aa,  widi 
Ho  ability  to  deliver  earselm  from  the  bocly  of  tUa  death  :**  ikm  wag- 
toftii#e  «md  powisr  of  this  oonruptioa  and  bondage. 

Oaar  wisdi^m  had  he^me  pehrerted  to  foDy,  oar  straigth  smM  U 
irealcfliM,  and  men  wera  eorrupt  and  eomiptiqg  one  another.  Ib  tins 
«ta1i9  l»f  tditigs^  God  made  a  stiH  further  eidvaaoe  towards  aaeetiag 
%bat  'thm  emht  be •%  mm  pbwerfal  link  of  sympathy^  emd  mmeo  mea 
ik  elto  Mtm^idimaife  of  Godjfmiod  to  citttpm  to  km  moral  IttMfet;  Ooi 
bomleooonfM  th6  imago  (tf  memf  tko  Bsmeu  ef  m^fmk^  tiial  o$ 
hBmgikt'&oiuhmnf  Ma*/,  mm  iotfhrojf  n%  en  omr  natmi  aa  he'^wfao 
knew  410  ein,  became  aiii  ftur  «l  that  we  ttighn  bMoa^  tka 
If  ew  iiijlim/*;.  . 
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Tbw  W10  ooBHne&eed  a  nm  humn  raesj  of  which  0«d  b^stoelf  b«r 
oaoie  the  kader  and  fosndar,  in  the  persoa  of  the  Seco&d  Adam— -4;ba 
IiQrd  fro«  h^veo;:"  as  0.od  was  ij»  Christy  reponciling  the  world  to 
himself." 

And  as  iiiai>7  as  reeeived  luno,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
90B8  of  Qod,  even  to  as  many  as  believed  in  bis  name :  wbicb  were  bora 
Bot  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fleshy  nor  of  the  will  of  man^  but  of 
God/'  whoM  high  disttnotion  and  bo«oury  was  no  matjter  of  hereditary 
inberitaxM^  but  originated  in  the  new  hirthy  of  &itb  in  the  only  begotr 
ten  Sea  of  God,   whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 

It  is  in  this  oharaoter,  as  the  Second  Adam,  the  Founder  of  a  bow  race, 
tbat  we  haye  now  to  consider  him  wbo  was  pacU  IjJ^  unto  bis  br^tht^ 

We  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 

I.  Sm^  09  in  what  reflects,  Chriat  was  made  lijce  unto  his  brethren. 
II.  For  what  purposes  be  was  made  like  unto  us. 

I.  Howy  or  in  what  respects,  Christ  was  made  like  unto  bis  brethren. 

Ist  We  observe  ia  the  first  place,  be  was  made  like  unto  us,  by  becem- 
mg  one  of  us : — amming  our  form  and  condition,  "  For  there  is 
sue  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  wan,  the  man  Christ  Jesus;'' 
who  became  a  man^  that  ho  might  be  a  mediator;  a^aumii^g  this  middle 
place,  that  he  might  come  near  and  be  mh  opmking  terms  with  mankind. 

We  must  not  so  far  rob  oar  Lord's  appearance  here  of  aU  condesoen.-^ 
HOB  and  grace,  as  to  confine  him  to  the  boundaries  of  humanity  in  which 
^6  appealed.  His  tabernacle  was  on  earth,  his  temple  and  home  wa4  in 
leaven.  He  was  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  as  appearing  here,  but  he  wa^ 
itiU  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power;"  be  was  here  on 
iarth,  as  the  visible  display  of  the  Godhead,  but  was  at  the  same  time  in 
ksaven,  as  the  presence  of  God  was  over  the  mercy  aeat,  in  visible  splen- 
lour,  but  also  at  the  same  time  filling  immensity.  And  no  man  batb 
scended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Soi^ 
•f  man  wluch  is  in  heaven." — (John  iii.  13.) 

He  was  ^  in  the  beginning  with  Qody^  possessing  the  Divine  estate  and 
najesty;  in  other  words  he  ''was  God;"  but  lie  was  made  flenb,"  was 
fterwards  with  man;  in  the  low  estate  and  weak  appearance  of  bumai^ 
imdition,  ia  other  words,  was  man.  (Joh^  i.)  Who  being  in  the  form 
f  God,"  in  tbe  condition  of  majesty  and  splendour,  was  not  anxious  to 
|tain  this,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  having  taken  upov^ 
m  the  form  of  a  servant,  existed  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being 
>und  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  uor 
»  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." — (Phil.  ii.  6 — 8.)  He  became  a 
tan — a  brother  to  mankind-^iy  oMitmi?!^  the  fashion  of  a  man  ;  being 
ade  flesh, clothed  in  a  body  like  our  own :"  stooping  to  the  conditipns 
*  our  earthly  existence. 

This  is  the  fact  implied  or  asserted,  in  each  passage  we  have  referred 
:  and  qq  this,  the  chief  stress  is  laid  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebiiews^-n- 
)bap.  ii.,  9— J4.) 

It  waa  this  human  body,  and  human  condition,  that  constituted  hiyi  a 
eth^r;  by  this  he  declared,  that   he  waa  not  ashap%fd  to  call  ua  bn^ 
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tfaren there  would  have  been  no  needof  MhaiHe,  had  he  not  been  gieitflr 
than  he  appeared  *^  in  fashion  as  a  man whilst  the  reason  here  asogiiBd 
fbr  his  taking  a  body,  is^  that  hs  might  he  sulgeet  to  death,  and  $o  trv 
umph  over  it  far  us. 

'  This  then  is  the  second  approach  of  the  Divine  Being,  m  nearness  tD 
mankind,  by  actually  assuming  our  condition,  allying  himself  to  as  as  a 
brother;  so  he  took  hold  an  many  and  gave  man  an  opportanity  of  taking 
hold  on  him.  And  this  explains  to  us,  how  Christ  was  anointed  with  tbi 
oil  of  gladness,  above  his  fellows ; — ^not  above  those  who  are  natunJlv 
equal  to  him,  but  above  those  he  had  treated  as  brethren, — made  his  fA- 
low, — by  assuming  their  form ;  and  having  accomplished  this  mission,  bs 
resumed  the  Ukeness  of  Ood ;  returned  wiui  new  honours  to  his  prtmeral 
glory. 

This  is  the  first  sense  in  which  Christ  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren; 
'^hy  assuming  the  human  farm^  hy  beeaming  a  brother ^  living  our  earthly 
life,  in  a  mortal  tabernacle.   Thus  he  became  one  of  us, 

2nd.  He  was  made  like  unto  us,  by  enduring  all  the  temptatkms,  evih, 
and  privations  which  belong  to  human  life. 

He  was  not  above  us  n>Mn  he  mas  here,  he  came  not  in  splendour,  at* 
tended  by  a  cohort  of  angels,  nor  did  he  live  in  kings'  hous«,  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  But  he  lived  the  every  day  life  of  man,  enduring 
Its  sufferings  and  privations ;  experiencing  its  joys  and  sorrows,  he  was  at 
weddings  and  funerals^  he  experienced  friendship  and  treachery,  desertna 
and  mockery. 

It  was  not  a  foreign  prince,  visiting  a  charitable  institation,  alightDf 
from  his  carriage  and  walking  on  carpets  laid  down  on  the  pavement;  but 
a  man  of  sorrows,  a  brother  %n  misfortune,  cheering  on  the  sufferers  with 
the  pattern  of  his  patience,  and  the  oil  and  wine  of  his  tender  sympathy  and 
benevolent  help.    He  hungered  and  thirsted,  and  fed  the  hungry. 

He  spoke  openly  the  truth,  and  became  the  leader  of  all  martyrs  and 
reformers,  as  he  braved  the  hatied  of  the  men  he  rebuked :  and  thai 
he  ever  lives  in  the  gospel  history,  the  companion  and  cheerer  of  the  sor- 
rowful, saying,  ''Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  ladeo, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  He  was  the  companion  of  the  outcast,  the  iiiend 
and  brother  of  sinners ; — taking  them  by  the  hand,  when  the  world  bad 
turned  its  back  on  them. 

He  met  with  temptation  as  we  do,  with  persecution  and  snfiSsring  be- 
yond our  endurance ;  walking  calmly  through  it  all,  as  the  pledge  of  oar 
victory,  if  we  would  receive  of  his  fulness.  And  thus  he  came  as  a  bro- 
ther, by  first  becoming  one  of  us,  in  his  mortal  body ;  and,  seeoodly, 
sharing  in  all  the  evils  oelonging  to  our  earthly  condition. 

II.  For  what  purpose  then,  was  Christ  made  like  unto  his  hrediren? 

It  was  to  express  and  embody  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  bounty  to  the 
world; — God  with  us,  first  to  share  our  estate ;  and,  secondly^  to  eonfuer 
it  for  us,  in  our  form  and  m  our  stead.  It  showed,  that  (xod  is  raerci- 
im  and  makes  the  first  advance,  that  we  might  be  hopeful,  and  aceept  his 
salvation.  He  stooped  down  to  ns  to  win  us  up  to  himself. 
*  It  was  to  teach  us  the  only  way  to  victory,  the  fiiith  that  overoometh 
Uis  world,  its  sm^  and  its  miseries,  by  telling  ns  of  one  greater  tlMo  the 
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-world,  wlio  tabernacled  in  the  human  bodj,  that  we  might  have  strong 
assurance,  to  tetk  his  re^ncamattofiy  Christ  in  us  the  hope  oj  glory. 

It  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  destiny  to  which  man  was  originally 
invited ;  who  was  to  have  dominion  over  all  things,  but  had  fallen  into 
slavery,  sold  under  sin.  (Heb.  ii.  6-^9.)  We  see  man,  not  yet  supreme 
but  under  dominion ;  and,  therefore,  one  comes  into  the  prison-house,  to 
Ireak  down  its  walls,  and  make  men  free  indeed ; — emancipated  from 
bondage  to  temporal  evils;  to  bodily  and  spiritual  death ;  by  passing 
through  all  human  experience,  and  leaving  a  pathway  plain,  with  aH 
needful  help  to  follow  Jesus  to  glory,  honour,  immortality,  eternal  life. 
Then  are  all  things  put  under  us,  when  we  join  this  conqueror  ;  we  be^ 
come  enlarged  and  walk  forth  as  Christ's  freedmen,  under  his  victorious 
banner. 

The  entire  life  of  Christ  m  this  world,  was  a  great  lesson  and  symbol 
cf  what  man  is  to  be  and  matf  be, — a  lesson  lived  out  on  earth  by  God 
himself,  who  undert-okes  to  give  us  power  to  do  the  same;  as  we  look  un^ 
to  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 

He  became  a  son  of  man,  that  we  should  become  the  children  of  Ood 
through  him :  that  as  he  inherited  our  sorrows,  so  we  should  inhent  his 
kingdom  and  glory, according  as  his  Divine  power,  hath  given  unto  us 
all  thin^  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness," — everythinfi^to  equip  us  for  the 
life  he  hval, — through  the  knowledge  of  him  who  hath  called  us  to  glory 
and  to  virtue ;  by  whom  are  ^ven  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises,  that  iy  these  ye  might  be  pahtakbrs  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, having  escaped  the  pollution  that  is  in  the  world." 

He  took  our  nature,  that  we  should  share  his;  lived  our  earthly  life 
that  we  might  live  here  a  heavenly  one;  he  died,  that  we  might  live  un* 
to  God. 

His  death  and  resurrection  are  ours«  We  are  to  be  crucified  with  him^ 
to  rise  with  him,  during  our  earthly  life.  He  seeks  to  raise  and  quicken 
VL9  now.   The  mighty  power  of  Ood,  in  raising  Christ  from  the  dead,  and 

Elacmg  himself  above  all  principality  and  power,  putting  all  things  under 
is  feet,  is  a  symbol  of  God's  power  to  those  that  believe.  (Eph.  ii,  1 — 6.) 
Thus  we  are  to  be  risen  with  uhrist,  through  faith  ;  which  is  of  the  opera- 
tion of  God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  How  exalted  then  is  our 
vocation,  if  we  live  up  to  it ;  how  great  and  noble  is  the  life  of  a  true 
Christian,  dead  to  all  earthly,  narrow,  and  selfish  aims,  blind  to  the  glare 
of  earthly  splendour,  seeing  only  him  who  is  invisible. 

If  ye  then  be  risen  witn  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  for  ye  are  dead  (to  every- 
thing else)  and  your  life  is  hia  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ  who  is 
our  fife  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory." — (Col. 
iii.  1 — 8.)  Therefore,  we  can  wait  for  our  reward  till  then,  as  wo  are 
"  looking  for  and  hastening  unto  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God, 
even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  and 
faflhion  them  like  nnto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  power  where- 
with he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  even  unto  himself."  xes,  he  is  our 
pattern,  in  life  and  in  glor^ :  he  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  that  we 
should  be  fashioned  as  he  is. 

fiat  we  must  first  share  hia  image  and  bear  his  cross  here;  we  must  be 
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willing  to  Boffer^proaoh  and  shame  with  bim,  Hmt  we  maj  be  gloiifiid 
together.  We  must  fint  be  pardoned  by  hia  eroaay  aod  then  carry  it 
through  the  world :  we  must  be  like  him  here,  to  be  like  him  heieafter. 
Hislifeia  our  grand  lesson;  and  of  anything  d$e,  the  apostle aayt,^ 
ye  have  not  so  learned  Ghrist/'~ibr  the  t^uth  is  in  Jesds,'*-^ 
the  true  lesson  as  embodied  in  his  character,— ^  "  that  ye  put  off  tht 
former  mode  of  life,  the  old  man,  the  first  Adam,  and  put  on  the  nev 
man,  the  Second  Adam,  which  after  Ood  is  created  in  r^phteousneM  aod 
true  holiness."  This  is  ''the  truth  in  Jesus/'  the  true  embodimeot 
of  God's  willy  that  we  should  receive  Christ's  words  of  pardon,  as  ths 
entrance  of  his  spirit  of  grace,  and  then  prove  that  we  are  in  Christ,  by 
having  Christ  in  us :  he  that  mth  hfiiM^th  in  Aim,  aught  him$6^  aim 
so  to  walk  even  as  he  ivalhedJ'  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  bu  dii* 
ciples. 

Consider,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostle  md  High-Priast  of  ov 
profession,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethreo,  who  called  us  so^  by 
oecoming  a  brother  and  sharing  in  our  misfortunes,  that  he  might  remove 
them !  who  became  a  brother  by  partaking  of  fleah  and  blood,  thai  he 
might  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ;  who  went  through  all 
human  afflictions  and  temptations  to  com£cirt  the  troubled,  and  assist  the 
tempted :  who  became  like  us,  that  we  might  be  like  him :  a  son  of  bw 
to  create  us  sons  of  God :  who  bore  our  yoioy  that  we  might  receiee  tl 
aaain  as  his  yokoy — stUl  upborne  and  rendered  light  by  Us  SpirU  mUek 
(uveUethinus:  who  ffave  us  an  eaiamnle  of  victory,  and  offers  strength 
from  his  fulness  to  achieve  it:  whose  death  is  our  pudon,  whose  life  is  oaf 
lesson,  whose  presence  is  our  etrength,  whose  trials  are  our  oomfortB^  whose 
temptetions  are  our  assurances,  whose  death  is  our  life. 

Who  died  like  us,  that  we  should  rise  like  him,  and  who  now  seeb  to 
sancti^  our  spirits,  fashioning  them  after  bis  own  purity,  and  who  having 
Btoopea  to  our  earthly  trials,  seeks  to  lift  us  to  our  heavenly  hooae* 

Let  us  then  yield  ourselves  to  lus  gradous  power,  that  we  may  receive 
pardon  through  his  name ;  and  entering  into  hi3  service,  seek  to  beoone 
)ashioned  like  him  in  our  souls  on  earth,  that  we  may  have  a  foretaste  of 
this  blessed  truth,  he  ''shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  that  they  maybe 
iashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  hoay,  according  to  the  working  whereby 
he  is  able  even  to  subdue  aU  things  unto  himself/'^to  model  us  afbr  hif 
likeness,-^ftin^  sinful,  condenmed,  and  degraded  nmo,  to  the  right  head 
of  the  throne  oi  God. 


II. 


PRIESTS'  RELiaiON. 

HUHAN  AVTBORlTr  AND  InVBNTIOX  VeTSUi  CONSCIBNGB  AND  THB 

BiBtB. 

TIm  Scrifturesara  the  «aly  itaiidud  of  Christimn  &itli  and  practice:  erery  one  i«  at 
Bberty  to  examine  them ;  bat  no  one  la  at  liberty  to  decline  this  examination :  and 
though  we  may  receive  the  help  of  othera,  we  may  not  rest  on  their  anthority,  (which 
la  Han-woteUp ;)  nor  reoeiTe  aa  religion,  what  is  not  hi  the  flcriptani,  (which  ia  Will* 
'Worship.) 


THB  WOLF  IN  THB  FOLD:  OR,  PIUS  IX.,  THB  BLINDER 
OP  THE  FAITHFUL. 

Thb  infamous  principles  of  absolute  authoritj,  by  wbich  the  common 
sense  and  dignity  of  mankind  are  outi'aged,  in  the  pretensions  and  usur- 
pation of  the  Popedom,  are  best  exhibited  in  the  actions  and  declarations 
of  the  Popes  themselves :  for  these  their  defenders  cannot  deny. 

The  following  specimen,  translated  and  published  in  The  Tablet  of 
October  last,  should  be  preserved  as  a  matter  of  horror,  astonishment 
and  indignation,  that  any  small-souled  mortal,  like  the  present  Pope, 
ahould  so  far  presume  as  to  jmt  out  the  eyes  of  hie  follomere,  strikmg 
them  blind  by  the  curse  of  his  spiritual  authority ;  laying  an  interdict  oa 
books  and  man's  thoughts,  and  impiously  quoting  the  Divine  word, — 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caasar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's/' — when  he  is  himself  robbing  both  CsBsar  and  God,  and 
all  deluded  people:  Caesar  of  civil  rule;  God  of  man's  reasonable  service: 
and  men  ot  their  native  and  Christian  freedom.  The  Prohibition  ana 
Condemnation  following,  is  an  outrage  on  mankind^  an  insolent  and  in- 
decent invasion  of  common  riffhts  andduties  of  human  beings,  in  which  a 
pitiAil  unit  makes  his  own  iionour  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
foundation  of  faith,  condemns  and  prohibits  a  book  for  not  advocating  the 
(pood  old  orthodoxy — on  the  punienment  of  heretics :  so  is  the  Pope  the 
natural  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  is  tolerated,  in  his  insane  fury,  only  by 
the  tfpathy  ctf  his  tools,  and  the  forbearance  of  the  world  >^ 
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"CONDEMNATION  AND  PROHIBITION 

"  Of  the  work  entitled  Institutions  of  Ecclesiastical  Lan?,  by  Jolm  Ne- 
.  pomucene  Nuytz,  Professor  of  the  Boyal  University  of  Turin,  and  of 
another  writing  of  the  same  author,  entitled  Treatise  on  Universal 
JEcclesiastical  Law. 

"Pius  PP.  IX. 

"for  a  perpetual  REHEMBRANOE  of  THB  TRUfO. 


"  Elevated  to  the  honour  of  the  Apostolical  See,  not  iy  OvrmeriiSfhfA 
only  by  the  Divine  Father  of  the  Household  in  charge  of  this  Tineyard, 
We  consider  Ourselves  strictly  bound,  in  virtue  of  Our  office,  to  cat  away 
and  extirpate  entirely  all  the  pernicious  germs  We  are  enabled  to  di«x>vef, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  take  root  or  spread  themselves  to  the  great 
mischief  of  the  Seld  of  the  Lord.  And  assuredly  We  know  that,  iroiB 
the  very  cradle  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  necessary  that  the  JFi^th  of  the 
elect  should  be  tried  like  gold  in  the  furnace,  as  the  Apostle  St.  Pant 
proclaimed  to  the  Faithful  of  his  time,  warning  them  that  mmBT  woald 
arise  who  would  *  overturn  and  corrupt  the  Gospel  of  Christ'— (GaL  I.) 
— adding  to  these  propagators  of  false  doctrines,  to  these  perfidious  men 
who  would  betray  the  deposit  of  Faith,  We  ou^ht  to  say  anathema,  with- 
out even  excepting  from  it  an  an^el* — 'If  it  happened  that  an  ansel 
taught  another  doctrine  than  that  which  We  preached.'  In  tfoin  have  Uie 
bloodthirsty  enemies  of  the  truth  been  continually  beaten  down  and  vemr 
quished — they  have  never  ceased  tOv^rajse  up  their  heads,  striving,  with 
a  new  increase  of  fury,  to  work,  if  it  might  be,  the  utter  destmct^  of 
the  Church.  Hence  the  impious  audacity  with  which,  laying  their  pro&ne 
hands  on  holy  things,  they  have  striven  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  and  ths 
rights  of  this  Apostolic  See,  to  pervert  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  to 
niin  from  the  very  foundation  the  deposit  of  the  Faith.  Thus,  although 
We  find  a  gi*eat  consolation  in  the  promise  by  which  Christ,  Our  Savionr, 
has  given  Us  the  certainty  that  the  gates  of  Hell  shaQ  never  prevail 
against  His  Church,  We  nevertheless,  cannot  but  feel  a  cruel  vmg  at  Our 
heart  in  beholding  the  loss  of  souls  which  is  daily  augmmtea  by  the  im- 
bridled  licence  by  which  bad  books  are  circulateid,  the  perverse  and  cri- 
minal insolence  which  is  ready  to  dare  anything  in  hatred  of  Divine 
things. 

In  this  pestilence  of  bad  boohs  which  pours  upon  Us  from  al!  sides, 
deserves  to  be  reckonecL  the  work  entitled,  Institutums  of  SeelmaHital 
LaWf  by  John  Nepomucene  Nuytz,  Professor  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Turin,  as  also  the  Treatise  on  Universal  Eeelesiastieal  JLaw,  by  the  same 
author;  works  whereof  the  unsound  doctrine j  taught  by  the  author  in 
his  chair,  is  so  spread  abroad^  that  the  lieefiUates  haioe  taken  therefrom 
anti' Catholic  propositions^  and  have  made  of  them  their  theses  for  the 
degrte  of  Doctor.   In  these  books,  in  these  theses,  under  colour  of  de- 

«  And  alBo  wifhont  excepting  a  Pope,  to  whom  Panl'i  anathema  ftr  pcrvartiBf  ftt 
right  ways  of  the  Loid,  pre-eBiliiently  b«loiig8.«-BniTom«' 
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termiainp  the  rights  of  the  Priesthood  and  those  of  the  empire,  such 
errors  are  professed,  that,  instead  of  an  orthodox  teaching,  youth  draw 
from  them  lessons  altogether  poisoned.  The  author,  in  fact,  as  well  in 
his  wicked  propoeitions  as  in  the  commentaries  by  which  he  accompanies 
them,  has  not  blushed  to  maintain  before  his  auditors  and  to  put  in  printj 
after  having  attempted  to  give  them  a  new  turn,  all  the  old  errors  so 
ftkany  timss  condemned  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Our  predecessors — above 
all,  by  John  XXIL,  Benedict  XIV.,  Pius  VI.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  and  by 
the  Canons  of  so  many  Councils,  principally  by  those  of  the  IVth  Late- 
ran,  of  Florence,  and  of  Trent.  For  tne  Dooka  published  by  him  say 
formally  and  directly, '  That  the  Church  has  no  coactive  power,  nor  any 
temporal  power,  whether  direct  or  indirect;  that  the  schism  which  divided 
the  Church  into  Eastern  and  Western  had  for  its  cause  the  excesses  of 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs;  that,  beside  the  power  inherent  in  the 
Episcopate,  it  has  another,  a  temporal  power,  in  virtue  of  the  concessions^ 
express  or  tadtj  of  the  State,  and  consequently,  revocable  at  the  will  of 
the  latter ;  that  the  State,  even  when  it  is  governed  by  an  Infidel,  enjoys 
an  indirect  and  negative  power  in  sacred  thmgs ;  that  if  it  is  wronged  by 
the  Church  it  may  by  itself  defend  its  interests  by  means  of  its  indirect 
and  negative  power  in  sacred  things ;  that  not  only  the  right  known  un- 
der the  name  of  exequatur  enters  into  its  competence,  but  even  the  ap- 
peal against  abuses ;  that,  in  the  conflicts  between  the  two  powers,  ike 
state  has  the  preponderance ;  that  nothing  hinders,  but  that  by  decree  of 
a  general  council,  or  by  the  will  of  all  rations,  the  Sovereign  Pontificate 
may  be  transferred  from  the  Bishop  and  city  of  Home  to  another  Bishop 
and  another  dty ;  that  a  definition  emanating  from  a  general  council  is 
not  subject  to  rectification,  and  that  the  civil  administration  may  reduce 
the  thing  to  these  terras :  that  the  doctrine  of  those  who  compared  the 
Roman  Pontiff  to  a  monarch,  whose  power  extends  over  the  universal 
Church,  is  a  doctrine  which  had  had  its  rise  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
effects  of  which  still  remain;  that  the  compatibility  of  the  temporal 
power  and  the  spiritual  power  is  a  question  controverted  among  the 
children  of  the  Catholic  and  Christian  Church.' 

There  are,  moreover,  maintained  several  errors  touching  marriage 
^That  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  any  reason  that  Jbsus  Christ  ele- 
cted marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sacrament ;  that  the  Sacrament  of 
Marriage  is  a  pure  accessory  to  the  contract,*  from  which  it  is  consequently 
separable ;  and  that  the  Sacrament  itself  consists  in  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion only ;  that  the  matrimorial  bond  is  not  indissoluble  by  natural  law ; 
that  the  Church  has  not  the  right  to  introduce  impedimenta  dirimentia, 
but  that  this  right  appertains  to  the  state,  which  can  of  itself  remove 
the  exMtinsf  impediments ;  that  causes  ralating  to  matrimony  and  espou- 
sals depend  in  their  own  nature  on  the  civil  jurisdiction ;  that  the  Church, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  has  begun  to  introduce  impedimenta  dirimentia,  not 
using  a  right  which  properly  belonged  to  it,  but  in  virtue  of  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  state ;  that  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiv., 
de  Matrim.  c,  24,)  which  fulminate  an  anuthema  against  those  who  dare 
to  deny  to  the  Church  the  right  of  introducing  tmpedimenta  diriynentia, 
are  either  not  dogmatic,  or  ought  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  this  right 
dertred  from  the  state.'    Much  more,  he  adds : — *  That  the  form  defined 
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by  tbe  Oouncil  of  Trent  does  not  oblige,  under  paia  of  nollfty,  wben  die 
sfale  m'esct-ibes  another,  and  wills  that  the  marriage  (Mmtracted  in  this 
Mw  form  ahnll  be  valid ;  that  Boniface  ¥111.  was  the  first  who  advanced 
the  proposition  that  the  vow  of  chastity  made  in  ordination  anaolled  mar- 
riage.' We  find,  moreover,  in  these  books  on  th^  Episcopal  power,  am  thi 
punhthment  of  het^etica  and  schismatics,  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Bomaa 
PcMidff,  on  tlie  Gonncild,  several  audacious  and  temerarious  propositkxis, 
fffhich  is  rttpvgnant  to  us  to  quote^  and  mark  oat  one  by  one  aaaifbt  suck 
a  great  accumuktion  of  errors^ 

It  is  then  established  that,  by  such  a  doctrine  and  by  such  maxims 
t^ti  author  tends  to  destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
Church,  and  utterly  to  iniin  the  Catholic  Faith,  nnee  he  depriees  the 
Church  of  its  exterior  jurisdiction  and  coercive  porvery  which  has  been 
given,  to  it  to  hnjtg  back  into  the  ways  of  justice  those  who  stray  out  of 
them;  that  be  admits  and  professes  false  principles  on  the  nature  and  the 
bond  of  marriage ;  that  he  refuses  to  the  Church  the  right  of  determi- 
ning on  impedimenta  dirimentia^  and  accords  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
civil  power ;  It^stly  since,  by  a  supreme  error,  he  makes  the  Church  so 
subordinate  to  the  same  civil  power,  that  he  attributes  to  the  latter,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  all  that  which,  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  in 
what  regards  sacred  persons  and  things  in  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is  of 
Bivine  institution,  or  sanctioned  by  the  Canonical  Laws,  thus  renewing 
the  impious  system  of  Protestantism,  which  reduces  the  society  of  the 
Faithful  to  be  nothing  but  the  slave  of  the  civil  authority.  (!)  )%ere  b 
no  one  who  does  not  comprehend  all  the  danger  and  all  the  perversity  of 
a  system  which  proclaims  all  the  errors  long  since  anathematised  by  die 
Church  :  however,  in  order  that  tbe  simple  and  the  ignorant  may  not  be 
(ieceived,  it  belongs  to  the  duty  of  Our  Apostolate  to  guard  the  fhithfid 
against  the  dangers  of  these  false  doctrines;  'it  is  necessary,  in  fact,  that 
the  defence  of  t^e  Faith  should  proceed  from  the  place  where  the  Faith 
is  indefectible.'— (St.  Bernard,  Ep.  190.)  Being,  in  virtue  of  Our  Apos- 
tolical Ministry,  the  guardian  of  the  unif%  and  integrity  of  the  Catholie 
Faith,  charged  to  mark  out  to  the  Faithful  the  perverse  doctrines  of  the 
author,  and  vigilantly  to  take  care  that  they  remain  firmly  attached  to  the 
Faith  which  the  Fathers  have  transmitted  to  tMs  Apostolical  Seeytke  coIwim 
and  basis  of  the  truth,  We  have,  first  of  all,  submitted  to  an  attentive 
examination  the  books  wherein  are  contained  and  defended  the  deplonUe 
opinions  We  have  mentioned  above ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  We  have 
resolved  to  strike  them  with  the  sword  of  Apostolical  eeneure,  and  to 
condemn  them. 

''Wherefore,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  the  Doctors  in  Theokfij 
and  in  Canon  Law,  afler  having  collected  the  sufifrages  of  Our  Yenerabb 
firothera,  tlie  Cardinals  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Supreme  and  Urn- 
versa!  Inquisition^  of  Our'own  proper  movement^  with  certain  knowledge, 
after  ripe  deliberation  on  Our  part*,  in  the  plenitude  of  Our  Apostolical 
authority.  We  reprobate  and  condemn  the  above-mentioned  books  as  coo* 
taining  propositions  and  doctrines  respectively  false,  temerarious^  scanda- 
lous, erroneous,  injurious  to  the  Uoly  See^  holding  its  rights  in  ooiitempt, 
subversive  of      goyemuieut  of  the  Cl^urch,  imu  of  its  Divine  eoosute- 
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turn ;  Mhismatical^  bmtid*I)  farouHog  Pn>t^»tMitiM  mad  the.prdpagtttibft: 
of  i^tarnM;  leading  to  faemv  aad  to  the  aystom  hhft  siivda  ODhd^ncpd 
as  heretical  in  Luther,  Baius,  Mai-ailius  of  Padna,  Janduno,  Marc-Anton^i 
de  DominHa,  Richer,  Laborde,  the  doctors  of  Pistoia,  and  othe;^  equally 
condemned  by  the  Church:  We  condemn  them,  in  fine,  conti*ary  to 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  And  We  will,  and  We  ot  der  that 
they  be  held  by  all  as  revrobated  and  edndemJieA :  We  consequently  order 
thai  none  iff  the  Faiiyul^  pfwhat  rank  and  condition  soecer — ecen 
those  whose  condition  or  rank  might  require  a  special  mention — shaM 
fossess  or  read  the  books  and  theses  menHonea  above,  under  pain-qf 
mterdict  for  Clerks^  and  of  the  greater  excommunication  for  latcs,^ 
^rhich  interdict  and  excommunication  shall  be  incuired  ipso  facioj  reserv- 
ing to  Ourselves  and  to  the  Roman  Pontifis,  Our  successors,  the  right 
to  soften  them,  of  to  absolve  from  them^  unless  m  Ihe  case  of  ezcdm- 
munication  he  that  has  incurred  it  is  in  articulo  mortis.  We  order 
printers  and  booksellers,  all  and  every  one  of  them,  whatever  may  be 
their  rank  or  function's,  to  send  to  their  Ordinaries  these  books  and 
these  theses,  whenever  they  shall  fall  into  their  hands,  under  pain  of 
incurring,  as  We  have  said  above,  for  Clerks,  tlie  int^dict,  and  for 
laics,  the  greater  excommunication.  And  not  only  do  We  condemn  and 
reprobate,  under  the  penalties  which  have  just  been  set  forth,  the 
above-mentioned  books  and  theses,  and  forbid  absolutely  any  one  to 
read,  to  print,  or  to  possess  them,  but  We  extend  this  conde^nnation, 
and  those  prohibitions  to  all  the  books  and  theses,  whether  manuscript, 
or  printed,  or  to  be  printed,  in  which  the  same  deplorable  doctrine  shall 
be  reproduced  in  wnole  or  in  part. 

Finally,  We  exhort  in  the  Lord,  and  We  supplicate  the  Venerable 
Brothers  who  are  united  to  Us  in  Pastoral  7eai  and  Sacerdotal  firm- 
ness, to  consider  that  the  office  of  Doctor,  with  which  they  are  invested, 
imposes  on  them  the  duty  of  watching  with  all  solicitude  over  the 
defence  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  and  and  to  keep  away  his  sheep 
from  pastures  so  poisonous,  to  wit,  from  the  reading  of  these  works; 
and  because,  'when  the  truth  is  not  ^fended  it  is  oppressed'  (St.  Felix, 
iii.,  dist.  8S,)  that  they  be  a  wall  of  adamant  ami  a  column  of  iron, 
to  sustain  the  House  of  God  against  those  declaimers  and  seducers, 
who,  confounding  things  human  and  things  Divine,  not  rendering 
either  to  Csasar  that  which  is  CsBsar's,  or  to  God  that  which  is 
God's,  set  each  against  the  other,  the  Priesthood  and  the  em- 
pire, and  strive  to  precipitate  them  into  conflicts  deadly  to  both  of 
them. 

''And  to  the  end  that  the  present  Letters  may  be  known  by  all, 
and  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  make  a  pretext  of  ignorance.  We  will 
and  order  that  tney  be  published,  according  to  usage,  by  one  of 
Our  Cursors  at  the  gates  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  of  the  Superior  Tribunal  on  Monte  Citorio, 
and  on  tne  Square  of  Campo  Fiore ;  that,  moreover,  they  be  affixed 
thereon,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  publicatiou,  they  pi-oduce  their 
full  effect  against  all  concerned,  as  if  tuey  had  been  personally  no- 
tified and  intimated.  We,  likewise,  will  thU  every  copy  of  these  let- 
ters, even  printed,  signed  by  a  public  notary,  and  furnished  with  the 
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seal  of  A  person  eonstituted  in  Ecdesiastical  diffnity,  skall  lune  m 
eotirU  of  justice  and  everywhere  else  the  same  authority  as  the  originil 
itself. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St  Peter^s^  under  the  Ring  of  the  Fisher- 
man,  on  the  22nd  day  of  Au^st^  in  the  year  MDCXXILI^ 
in  the  sixth  year  of  oar  Pontificate. 

^A.  Card.  LAMBRUscHnn.'' 

Every  free  intellect  and  every  heroie  conscience,  oaght  to  combine  io 
one  determined  league  of  brotherhood,  a  confederation  of  reason,  honestj, 
and  common  manhood,  to  extinguish  from  the  earth  this  balefol  and  Ba> 
lignant  antagonist  of  numan  rights  and  of  God's  truth. 
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Un/der  this  department j  sceptical  olgectians,  and  st/stems  or  principles 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considered* 


a  J.  HOLYOAKE'S  ATHEISTIC  SECULARISM. 
lb  the  JBditor  of  The  Bible  and  the  People. 
Bear  Sib, 

I  have  taken  in  your  valuable  periodical  firom  the  commencement^  and 
think  it  is  calculated  to  do  good  ser? ice  to  the  cause  of  truths  especiallv 
in  these  times  when  error  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  is  so  wide 
spread  and  rampant.  As  I  mingle  very  much  with  the  working  classes^ 
for  whose  benefit,  I  apprehend,  espedally  The  Bible  and  the  Peoplb 
was  introduced,  I  take  every  opportunity  of  recommending  it  to  them  as 
a  publication,  well  worthy  of  tneir  candid  perusal.  I  would  that  its  cir- 
culation were  more  largely  extended,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  grapples 
with  all  it  undertakes  to  deal  with  in  a  masterly  masculine  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  enquiry  with  many,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  too  one- 
sided to  induce  them  dispassionately  to  consider  what  is  truth,  with  res- 
pect to  the  great  and  momentous  concerns  of  eternity.  An  apparent  dis- 
crepancy seems  to  be  to  some  minds  a  sufiBdent  reason  why  they  should 
reject  altogether  the  divinity  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found. 

There  is  evidently  a  great  effort  making  now  to  undermine  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a  great  extent  Infidel  writers  and  lec- 
turers have  succeeded,  especially  amongst  the  unreflecting  and  superficial, 
and  these  are  a  numerous  class :  if  tney  can,  with  any  shew  of  reason^ 
give  the  negative  to  what  is  advanced  it  suffices,  and  they  settle  down  in 
the  midst  of  uncertainty  with  as  much  composure,  as  though  the  race 
was  run,  the  battle  ended,  and  the  victory  gamed. 

Secularism  is  now  doing  its  best  to  impugn  religion,  and  subvert  the 
common  faith :  societies  are  organising  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  meetings  are  held  to  which  Christian  ministers  are  invited  with  the 
nrivil^  of  replying  to  any  statements  not  in  accordance  with  their  views. 
Mr.  mlyoake,  we  apostle  of  infideli^,  has  recently  been  twice  to  this 
town ;  the  lectures  were  well  attended,  and  much  mterest  has  been  ex- 
cited. The  platform  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  leading  Dissenting 
ninisters,  and  the  discussions  were  conducted  with  that  ability,  calm- 
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nessy  and  discretion,  so  essential  to  the  consideration  of  aqnestionof  mnk 
yital  iimK)rtance. 

The  nret  night  that  Mr.HoIyoake  lectured,  the  proposition  was,  ^Jeras 
Christ  an  example  for  modem  reformers."  Tn  his  opening  remarks  he  said, 
he  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  what  he  had  to  say  was,  he  oonld 
not  see  evidence  sufficient  to  convioce  him  of  his  existence.  Albeit  in  a 
discussion  which  subsequently  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Townley 
in  London,  he  admitted,  that  the  desig^  argument  proved  the  ezisteooeQir 
a  Being  distinct  from  nature.* 

.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  said,  he  must  be  allowed  to  view  Ghnt 
as  the  Unitarian  viewed  him,  fbye  the  bye,  he  appears  somewhat  partial 
to  the  Unitarians,)  if  he  looked  at  him  as  a  mati  he  must  eonfess  mt  be 
was  very  far  superior  to  any  who  lived  in  his  da;jr.  He  then  proceeded 
to  take  exception  to  many  of  his  sayings-,  and  mA  b  perversion,  which 
seems  quite  natural  to  atheistic  controversialists,  declarea  the  language  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples  (Matt.  11, 1^)  was  tery  dangerotts  i|i  ita 
ency,  in  that  it  led  men  to  court  persecution  here,  in  the  hope  of  a  rewnrd 
hereafter;  nevertheless,  I  apnrdbend  that  if  an;^  of  Hr.  Helvoake's  dv^- 
pies  encounter  opposition  in  tne  advocacy  of  their  principles,  lie  is  not  dow 
to  offer  them  some  kind  of  consolation  and  encouragement,  as  a  reward 
for  their  patient  endurance ;  but  whether  he  can  with  eon^st^nty  git e 
ihem  the  appellation  of  blessed,  must  be  left  to  kis  own  ihr  seeing  «a- 
gaoity. 

filessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth"  They  did  not 
inherit  the  earth,  the  lecturer  said,  yet  neither  he  nor  any  odier  man  wmdd 
safely  inherit  much  if  it  were  not  for  the  recognition  a&d  Ipculeation  ef 
peaceable  principles;  far  more  of  real  tempoml  good  to  b«  eofoyed 
peaceably  pursuing  a  right  course  than  by  any  other.  Mr.  Hoiyoak»% 
motto  is,  utility,  i£e  present  world ;  then  surely  he  ought  not  to  fi&d  tek 
with  a  passage  inculcating  that  virtue  which  he  ktiows  bears  ae  mach  ea 
the  raesent  life,  and  which  materially  aflects  the  progreas  of  his  eaosa 

^'The  death  of  Christ  was  a  baid  example  to  man.''  Butwhysof 
Does  not  Mr*  Holyoake  profess  to  be  laboarmg  for  thd  beneiil  of  smb, 
and  what  he  considers  the  progress  of  tmth?  Is  he  not  eometitiiea  sab^ 
jecting  himself  to  much  inconvenience  aud  self'^crifice  for  the  benefit  cf 
tithers,  and  would  he,  in  the  professed  integrity  of  his  heart,  abawion  hk 
principles,  although  m  the  end  sufiering  and  death  should  fottowf  Sap 
pose  this  were  the  case,  would  he  allow  it  was  a  bad  example  f  And  if 
Christy  the  innocent  and  just,  layed  down  his  life  voiuttfiarily  9»  the  beae^ 
fit  of  the  guilty  and  unjust,  ought  it  not  rather  to  be  said,  it  was  a  ^eod 
example,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  high,  the  noblC)  and  subKnMi  ftmoh 

Sles  by  which  he  was  actuated.  If  a  man  by  his  vices  incur  disgtaoe  and 
eath,  and  this  is  very  frequently  the  case,  it  Is  in  truth  a  bad  ettanipk; 
^ut  if  a  man  under  the  influence  of  noble  and  generous  sentimeiila  pii^ 
sues  a  course  which  exposes  him  to  suffa^ng  and  even  to  death,  we  may 
•feel  for  and  deeply  sympathise  with  him,  but  we  cannot  sat  hie  exampb 
was  bad;  and  if  the  individual  submit  to  these  things  as  did  Chrfat  ler 
the  benefit  of  his  enemies,  then  our  admiration  is  raised  to  Ae  taighsst 
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In  his  eoneluding  remarksy  the  leetitrer  seddj  he  accepted  natore  as  self- 
Qzistent  and  etanial;  and,  therefore^  he  aaaumes,  that  nature  is  equal  to 
all  that  is,  and  to  ail  that  maj  jet  be ;  and  if  the  world  could  wait  long^ 
manffliy  if  timey  aa  he  saya^  were  siven  sufficient  for  the  purpoee,  we 
ahonld  find,  diat  this  matter  would  change  without  help  on  our  part,  and 
would  beoome  we  know  not  what,  because  it  has  abeaay  become  what  it 
is  from  what  we  are  unable  to  explain,"  Now  this  language  is  mere  as9ttmp«» 
tion,  there  iano  proof  tihat  matter  is  eternal,  that  it  has  by  its  own  inherent 
power  prodncedaUthatis;  and,  therefore,  until  this  can  oe  shewn,  all  lear- 
aoning  with  rsspeot  to  what  it  maj  yet  do,  can  avail  nothing.  If  an  instance 
sorid  be  given  of  the  creative  energy  of  nature,  if  it  were  possessed  of  an 
intelligence  eqnal  to  tbe  production  of  what  is,  then  we  need  not  wait,  it 
would  be  palpaUe,  and  there  wotdd  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  its  capability 
m  time  to  come.  The  testimony  of  the  past  and  the  experience  of  t^< 
present  are,  thaJ;  nature  is  unintelligent,  that  the  great  mass  of  matter  i« 
ttoorganised,  and  henoe  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  it  could  give^ 
what  our  senses  testify  it  does  not  possess. 

'  ImaslKgence^  we  are  told,  is  toe  result  of  organisation,  because  we 
know  of  no  intelligence  independent  of  it ;  then  nature  being  unorffanised 
as  before  stated,  has  necessarily  no  intelligence,  it  could  not,  therefore,  be 
the  parent  of  ah  beings  possessing  it :  we  are  driven  then  from  nature  to 
a  Bemg  above  and  distinct  from  it,  who  in  all  ages  has  been  equal  to  the 
oeation  of  what  has  existed ;  and  if  equal  to  the  formation  of  such  won- 
drous production  which  we  everywhere  behold,  then  we  think,  that  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  he  must  be  eqaxl  likewise  to  the  creation  of 
the  material  itsdf,  out  of  which  they  have  oeen  formed.  Nature,  then,  is 
not  that  independent  self-existent  bein^  which  infidel  philosophers  would^ 
have  us  believe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  proof  of  its  dependency,  and 
its  subjection  to  the  will  of  an  intelligent  ruler. 

Mr.  Hol^i^e  frequently  refers  to  science,  as  revealing  such  and  such 
things;  soieaee,  on  one  occasion  he  said,  was  our  providence;  now  I 
go  to  science  with  respect  to  the  world*s  history  of  nature,  and  I  find, 
l^at  the  science  of  geoloffy  controverts  the  world's  supposed  eternity : 
it  is  true,  it  does  not  enimle  the  theist  to  demonstrate  the  commence 
meat  of  its  existence,  but  it  points  him  to  epochs  in  its  history  when 
whole  races  of  beinf2|B  were  swept  away,  and  their  places  occupied  by 
others  adapted  to  an  improved  condition  of  its  surface ;  it  points  dim  to  a 
tioie  when  the  whole  mass  was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and,  therefore,  to  a 
time  when  vegetable  and  animal  organisins  could  not  exist ;  their  creation 
then  must  have  been  a  subsequent  operation,  and  if  this  did  not  requires 
an  infinite  Being  to  accomplish  it,  as  Dr.  Hitchcock  truly  observes,  no  re* 
s«dt  in  nature  would  demand  bis  agency.      Who  does  not  see,"  he  says^ 

that  to  b^tow  organisation,  and  life,  and  instmct,  to  say  nothing  of  in-* 
teltig«iice  upon  brute  matter,  is  the  loftiest  prerogative  of  Jehovah  ?  es« 
pecially  to  nil  so  vast  a  world  as  ours  with  teeminir  million^  exhibiting 
ten  thousand  diversities  of  size,  form,  and  structure.  * 

•  Prar«Moi!  Blteboock's    Beliglo»  of  GMogy."   Pages  ua  and  148. 
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Geology  shews  then,  in  the  first  place,  tiiat  the  matter  which  oompoaei 
our  globe  was  once  in  a  molten  state,  destitute  of  either  animal  or  vege* 
table  life :  secondly,  that  it  afterwards  became  the  abode  of  many  distinct 
races  of  beings,  which  successi?e1y  existed  and  passed  away  :  and,  thirdly, 
that  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  man,  in  his  completeness  stood  forth, 
to  gaze  on  this  wonderful  world,  a  modern  inhabitant ;  unconscious  of  the 
cycles  of  ages  that  have  passed  away  ere  the  mighty  fabric  oyer  which  ha 
then  presided  became  fitted  for  him.  We  see  then,  that  the  aasumptioa 
of  the  world's  eternity  is  met  by  the  facts  of  geological  science,  and  these 
are  evidently  such  as  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  it  must  have  had  a  creator, 
that  it  could  not  originate  itself,  but  that  the  Being,  who  at  different 
times  interposed  to  furnish  it  with  inhabitants,  at  some  very  distant  period 
in  the  past  brought  into  existence,  by  the  fiat  of  his  own  power,  the  ma- 
terials  out  of  which  the  present  beauteous  world  has  arisen. 

Thus  science,  when  faithfully  appealed  to,  though  claimed  by  Mr.Holy- 
oake  as  his  providence,  certainly  does  not  in  this  respect  afibrd  him  mm 
protection  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  revelations  are  against  him,  and  in  bar* 
mony  with  the  opening  statement  of  the  sacred  historian :  In  the  begin- 
ning Grod  created  the  neaveas  and  the  earth." 

Mr.  Holyoake's  proposition  the  second  night  was,  ^^The  moral  innoceney 
of  the  rejection  of  Christianity  if  consistently  disbelieved."  After  having 
occupied  about  an  hour  and  half  in  descanting  on  the  innoceney  of  disbdifif 
where  it  proceeded  from  conscientious  or  honest  conviction,  in  reply  to  soma 
statements  made  by  a  reverend  gentleman,  he  said, "  he  did  not  care  whe- 
ther religion  were  true  or  false,"  in  connection  with  other  remarks  which 
I  do  not  now  distinctly  remember. 

If  a  man  says,  he  cannot  believe,  that  he  is  anxious  to  believe,  that  he 
is  as  anxious  to  know  what  is  truth  on  a  certain  subject  as  any  other  mas 
can  be,  if  that  man  reiterate  again  and  again  his  honesty  and  sinoeritj,  if 
he  be  free  from  the  dominion  of  vices  calculated  to  blind  his  reason  and 
pervert  his  judgment,  if  he  search  as  diligently  as  other  men  into  those 
sources  which  are  best  calculated  to  produce  conviction,  if  after  having 
done  this,  he  still  asserts  his  inability  to  believe  as  another  man  believes, 
then  it  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  we  must  give  such  a  man  credit  for  sin- 
cerity, and  leave  the  issue  with  him  who  sees  impartially  and  judges 
righteously :  but  if  a  man,  who  apparently  labours  hard  to  make  others 
understand,  that  he  is  sincere  in  ms  disbelief,  that  his  motives  are  pme, 
and  that  he  would  believe  if  he  could,  if  this  man,  some  time  after  sayB, 
he  does  not  care  whether  religion  be  true  or  not,  it  does  not  concern  hnn, 
what  he  thinks  is  good  in  the  Bible  he  will  receive,  what  he  thinks  is  not 
be  will  reject.  I  ask.  Sir,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  axe  we  to 
think  of  such  a  man's  innoceney  and  conscientiousnesfi  ?  Where  is  the 
harmony  between  the  proposition  ^nd  the  after  statements?  There  is 
evidently  none  that  I  can  see,  it  is  in  my  estimation  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion, and  conseouently,  all  that  is  built  upon  it  falls  to  the  ground.  If  a 
man  says,  I  disoelieve  Christianity  because  I  do  disbelieve  it,  oeitaioly  it 
is  an  easy  way  of  settling  the  question,  but  it  can  be  neither  oonseientioiis 
nor  philosophic. 

If  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  be  e^nal  to  that  adduced 
in  support  of  other  by-gone  facts^  and  I  .presume  this  can  be  ahewn,  then 
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it  foQoia^  that  Ghristiaiiity  likewise  is  eotiiled  to  the  eamei  £ir 
individual  unoexemoniously  to  reject  it,  because  to  his  taste  it  seems  impal^n 
table^  is^  to  say  the  least,  a  very  unfair  and  illogical  mode  of  prooeoure^ 
and  quite  incompatible  with  Ur«.  Holyoake's  pretensions  os  public 
teacher. 

On  another  occasion^  the  lecturer  remarked  to  the  effect^  that  he  Imew 
not  where  to  find  the  morality  of  the  Christian ;  there,  was  something  so 
indefinite  and  va^ue  about  it,  that  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  define  it^^h^ 
would  find  himself  quite  incompetent  to  the  task.  J^ow  really,  Sir,  onft 
would  think  that  no  sensible  man  could  imblushingly  give  utterance  to 
such  language;  where  to  find  it?  where  is  it  to  be  found  atidl,if  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  that  book  hoary  with  years,  and  yet  firei^  and  pure  as 
the  mountain  stream  which  rolls  its  pellucid  wators  through  the  vallevs.b^ 
low,  slaking  the  thirst  and  refresning  the  spirits  of  myriads  of  living 
creatures^  at  which  proud  infideUty  itself  stoops  to  drink,  and,  then  foiw 
sooth  asks  the  Christian,  where  is  your  morality  f  as  thouehthe  morality 
it  enforced  were  quite  original,  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Christian,, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  it.  It  mipht,  with  proprietjj^  be  asked,,  whei^t 
are  the  great  moral  precepts  of  umdelity  ?  Where  is  its  atatote-bool^ 
and  by  what  sanctions  are  its  laws  enforced  f  Secularism  or  ^eculai^  lec- 
turers, not  being  able  to  set  forth  anything  new ;  finding  t^emselv^^ 
straitened  on  all  sides  by  the  purity  and  oreadth  of  those  great  moral  ur^r 
oepte  given  to  us  in  the  Bible,  immediately  resort  to  a  mode  of  proceoure 
most  unjustifiable ;  which  common  sense  and  candour  must  utterly  repu- 
diate and  contemn.   I  will  give  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  specimen  or  two. 

Mr.  Holyoake  one  evening  animad veiled  on  the  fourth  commandment : 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy."  Who  was  to  know,  said 
the  lecturer,  what  is  meant  by  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day;  what  was 
holiness  ?  rather  let  it  be  said,  rememoer  tne  Sabbath  to  keep  it  healthy^'' 
And  is  not  this  term  open  to  the  same  interrogation,  what  is  health  ?  Jn 
what  does  it  consist?  Would  all  men  agree  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping 
the  day  healthy?  Would  they  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  breathe 
the  pure  air,  and  roam  over  the  wide  fields  would  be  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  day  healthy  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  a  ffreat  diversity  of 
opinion,  differing  accordiDc^  to  each  man's  tastes  andnabits;  sdthough 
according  to  the  laws  of  physiological  science  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
deteroiine,  what  would  be  the  most  healthy  way  of  keeping  it.  So  tiiere 
may  be  various  opinions  entertained  with  respect  to  the  holy  word  in  ite 
application  to  the  Sabbath  by  some  men,  but,  I  presume,  to  every  man  9f 
common  understanding,  that  has  reverence  for  the  Scripture,  this  word 
carries  with  it  an  idea  of  sacredness,both  definite  and  inteUigible. 

Again,  do  justice  and  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God^" 
Wel^this  appears  very  good,  said  the  lecturer,  but  what  is  justice? 
What  is  mercy  ?  They  are  not  defined,  therefore,  how  are  we  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant?*  Now  when  Mr.  Holyoake  addresses  an  audience 
does  he  take  it  for  granted,  that  his  hearers  are  so  obtuse,  that  the  terms 
he  employs,  and  the  principles  he  lays  down  must  be  submitted  to  a  thorough 

*  If  this  be  the  style  of  criticinn  on  the  Bible,  those  who  employ  ft,  should  aem 
advocate  truihyJinHce,  moraUf  4tc^  these  being  genwdl  terrM, 
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ivtet  li« fBeMBf  On  the  oontrary,  he  dothes  1^  ideas  m  wbat  be 
4aNl  eontvieii  iamage^aiid  leaves  the  inteiprelatio&of  them  to  the  gen^ 
id  gtod  sense  «im[  IntelGgvnee  of  aaditm^y :  let  Urn  Aeo  in  tins  tea- 
peot  deal  with  another,  as  he  would  have  another  deal  with  him;  tins  ii 
IriMlt  a  )>hiin  laaii  tindentatids  by  juetioe. 

▲gwDi  Mir.  Holjoake sbjBj  ''we  aro  moral  for  otber  teapens  dum  As 
CSmtktty  we  appeal  to  human  nature,  ntUitjr,  and  inteUu;eD0e,  and  iai 
MftsODa  far  Mng  moral  there."  There  can  be  no  doubt  rthml^  Kt,  tint 
ki  hmm  fiatm  we  find  the  feundation  of  moraliliijr,  a&d  Mt  mlbsr  ia 
4ltfitj  •or  inteUigenoe.  If  there  were  no  common  standard  of  appeal,  it 
^irmdd  be  impossible  to  eome  to  any  satisfiiototyoonbhision  as  to  wlmt  wsi 
-Mofsl  or  what  was  not;  soeielj,  therefore,  would  be  rant  by  dmMssa 
ihaltwlikih  ooDstittttos  its  strong^t  bond.  All  men  feel  diey  ava  «apabb 
«f  (yslingmshing  between  rigiit  and  wrong,  good  and  eril,  so  that  an  i» 
aaasal  «et  finds  inhumannatmitsjudge,  andby  bmnan  natnva  is  o» 
edeDmed.  It  instiaotively  shrinks  fiKmi  em  inproportkm  as  it  is  enl^jbt* 
4Med,wliie  it  feels  great  sutisfiMStion  in  the  permrmanoe  of  anaotwludiit 
ai  led  to  oonsider  as  virtuous  and  moral. 

Afdmittkig  that  we  can  ajqpeal  to  utility  and  inleUigeiiee  for  mm]  eM> 
iloet,  at  tfie  same  tkne  we  see  that  Hiese  form  an  mcertain  and  varying 
standard;  ftrtlie  while  on  tbe  one  hand  a  man  may  be  omivlnoed  Aat  ii 
»,  and  wm  be  to  his  advantage  to  conduct  himself  morally,  on  dieotibsr 
band,  many  are  led  to  pursue  an  opposite  course,  beoause  it  appean  ts 
them  to  be  to  tibeir  advantage  to  do  so ;  their  intelligenoe,combmed  with 
a  stronff  sense  of  utility,  instead  of  leading  them  to  the  practise  of  mo- 
rality, teads  diem  to  outrage  the  better  feeungs  of  their  nature,  md  prac- 
tice mjnstice :  their  motto  is  utility,  personal  advantage,  self-^;gTandiBe> 
ment;  therefore,  they  aro  led  atau  haeards  to  strive  after  these,  alllioQgli 
tiie  struggle  should  involve  others  in  disgrace  and  niin. 

We  find  some  men  set  their  minds  on  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  power 
and  influence  appear  to  them  to  be  of  immense  importance,  to  beecne 
ficb  is  thdr  dommant  desve,  their  ruling  passion ;  and  to  this  aD  thm 
are  made  subservient ;  appeals  to  the  humanity  and  inteUigwoe  of  sam 
men  meet  with  but  a  slight  response,  because  the  medium  wongk  wldflk 
lih^  ne  led  to  view  thmgs,  is,  a  worldly  utQi^. 

Jlgam,  die  man  who  meets  his  Mow  on  the  hlflli-foad,1bd  iJniakn 
)nm  of  Ms  properly  is  led  to  do  so  not  because  ois  nature  aaggeuti  ili 
Yeetitude,but  because  he  is  influenced  by  vtilihr.  Themaa  whom  vafiom 
ways  defrauds  his  neigbbour,  and  robs  him  ot  his  rights,  is  led  to  do  ss^ 
not  because  human  nature  asserts  its  lawfulness,but  because  he  isiafliienesd 
anfl  controlled  by  utility.  The  despot  who  keeps  in  abject  subjectioii  thou- 
sands of  buman  beings,  is  led  thus  to  act  from  a  melk^  of  utility,  his 
intsUi^fenoe  ministering  to  his  selfishness;  and  what  atrocities  wiU  not  men 
sometimes  be  led  to  peroetrate  from  a  conviction  that  some  penonal  ad- 
vantage will  be  theresult.  Human  nature  then  requiressome  higber  mo- 
iives  ror  the  practise  of  morality  than  what  are  to  be  found  in  itself:  ap- 
peals to  its  intelligence  and  to  utility  aro  not  sufficiently  powerfol  to  pro- 
dnee  virtuous  eonduct;  man  needs  to  bave  his  vicious  ten^noiea  oomited 
and  his  virtuous  emotions  strengthenod  by  an  appeal  to  the  higber  powv, 
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a  Divine  tribunal,  befim  which  all  must  ultimately  he  amigned|  when 
the  yirtnoos  shall  be  rewarded  and  the  vicious  punished. 

Experience  shews,  that  the  nature  of  man,  in  order  to  be  really  and 
substantially  improyed,  requires  the  highest  and  most  powerful  influences 
possible,  to  oe  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  he  needs  not  only  to  be  vividly  j[m- 
pressed  with  the  fiEict,  that  moral  conduct  is  in  real  harmony  tmd  consist- 
ency with  his  well-being  in  this  Hfe,  that  an  immoral  course  mars  his  own 
happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  humanity  at  large,  but  that  every  act  he 
ooiamits  is  weighed  in  the  mind  of  infinite  justice;  and  that  mo  seeretly 
ODDCoeted  scheme  which  seeks  the  injury  of  another  can  any  meant 
oeape  his  detection ;  bat  that  our  whole  natures  are  0})en  to  us  all-seardii' 
ing  gaae«  Let  those  truths  be  clearlj^  apprehended  and  sincerely  belisfi^ 
and  then,  and  then  only,  do  men  rise  to  that  dignity  of  charaotemav 
purity  of  Ufe^  which  it  is  their  duty  and  privil^pe  to  seek  after  aiuL 
attain. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  BETTLR  , 

Bradford^  YorhMre* 
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.  ATHEISTICj  CONTHOVERSY:    TOWNLEY  AKD 
HOLYOAKB* 

Whbn  wd  first  heard  of  this  discnssioiiy  we  were  not  aware,  that  tin 
Mr.  Townley  about  to  engage  in  it,  was  the  gentleman  whom  wft  bad 
known  as  Uie  respected  minister  of  Bishopsgate  chapel,  London:  his  fiiA 
speech  contains  a  dear  logical  statement  of  the  argument  fromdesig% 
iriiich  was  evaded  and  not  answered  by  Mr.  Holyoaxe,  who  seems  to  mj 
mnch  upon  his  impressions,  and  oftcoi  promises  his  positive  Tiews,  bot 
seems  to  end  in  a  verj  philosophical  mist,  or  atheistic  fog.  Una  b» 
obeerves,— - 

*^.A  person  will  say  to  me,  if  the  Atheist  is  not  able  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Beiog  distmct  from  nature,  it  is  demanded,  in  what  does  be 
believe?  We  answer,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  explun  the  origin  of 
all  things,  he  may  yet  believe  in  the  things  themselves ;  though  he  mj 
not  be  able  to  account  fornature,  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  he  dis- 
believes in  the  existence  of  nature.  Without  the  power  to  penetrate  th 
secret  of  nature,  without  the  intuition  which  guesses  that  secret^  iriiW 
the  facts  which  explain  it,  without  being  convinced  by  any  theories  exta^i 
on  the  svijectf  witnout  beine"  able  to  learn  of  the  existence  of  one  spot  of 
land  on  the  wide  sea  of  theological  controversy,  and  amidst  the  tossisgs 
to  and  fro  upon  the  deep  of  specidation,  which  we  have  no  vessel  ade- 
quate to  navigate,  nor  chait  nor  compass  to  guide,  from  which  no  spiritual 
Columbus  has  ever  returned,  bringing  a  report  from  the  New  World,— 
the  Atheist,  observing  all  this,  keeps  by  the  shore— the  broad  and  pleasant 
shore  of  humanity,  relinouishing  the  fabulous  legends  which  cupkiitjr 
fancy  has  originated,  ana  rehes  on  the  more  usefol,  but  less  ambitioo^ 
belief  of  growth  and  development^  of  science  and  art,  of  trust  wi 
tmth.'' 

We  are  unable  to  discover  in  what  truth  he  trusts,  or  the  benefits  of 
that  science  and  growth,  which  have  afforded  neither  sataafactory  tbeoiie, 
nor  available  charts,  but  still  leave  these  bewildered  mariners  ^  tossisg 
to  and  fro  upon  the  deep  of  speculation,"  with  an  inadequate  vessel  and 
neither  a  compass  nor  a  Columbus ;  the  position  is  certainly  not  enviaUe, 
whilst  the  nearness  to  the  shore  may  be  only  nearness  to  the  breakeis,or 
annken  rocks;  nor  is  it  yet  explained  what  greater  share  the  Atheiri  to 

•  A  Beport  of  a  Public  Disciusion  carried  on  by  Henry  Townley,  formoly  !&• 
aionary  to  Calcutta,  and  late  Minister  of  Bishopegate  Chapel,  London,  and  G«*p 
Jacob  Holyoake,  Editor  of  the  '  Reaaoner,'  London  Periodical,  in  the  Sdentiie  Iv 
atitntion,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  on  the  Question — Is  there  soffideit 
proof  of  the  Existence  of  a  God  ;  that  is,  of  a  Being  distinct  from  Natnie  f  B^tadfWA 
Kotes  and  an  Appendix,  by  Hburt  Towklbt,  and  a  Pre&ce  by  Jambs  Bx2rvin» 
DJ).  I^mdon:  Ward  and  Co.,  87,  Pateraoster-fow." 
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in  humanity  thsn  other  people;  though  humanittf  ifl  often  spoken  of,  as 
if  some  new  found  territory  to  which  they  have  an  exclusive  right. 

Instead  of  answering  Mr.  Townley's  argument  respecting  the  processes 
of  nature,  requiring  some  wiser  guidance  than  exists  in  particles  of  matter, 
Mr.  Holyoake  proceeds  to  declare  his  inability  to  understands^  origin  of 
nature,  or  the  creation  of  something  out  of  nothing.  Wo  suppose  it  is 
quite  possible  this  may  have  occurred,  though  Mr.  Holyoake  cannot  un- 
crerstand  the  process,  as  there  are  some  other  things,  respecting  which  he 
is  equally  dark ;  yet  if  any  one  should  assert  terms  unintdligible,  of 
course  they  could  not  be  believed,  this,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
declaration^  that  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom  brought  the  universe  into 
existence.  This  Mr.  Holyoake  confesses 

^  I  say,  lean  understand  what  is  meant  by  that — the  assertion  is  dear 
0kiou^h ;  but  who  can  make  plain  to  human  reason  an  act  like  that  of 
creation  t  Who  can  make  plain  to  us  that  there  could,  by  possibility,  m 
an  act  performed  like  that  ?  We  are  brought  at  once  to  a  Being  whom  we 
cannot  cojiceive  ofy  and  who  must  be  the  subject  of  hypothesis,  for  the 
understanding  cannot  repose  upon  it,  the  senses  cannot  repose  upon  it^  we 
cannot  define  it  to  one  another,  we  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  a  Being  this 
is,  for  we  must  express  all  the  attributes  by  a  negation  of  matter,  and  we 
must  suppose  it  without  the  properties  of  matter,  we  must  suppose  it 
without  the  attributes  of  matter,  yet  capable  of  doing  that  of  which  we 
have  no  conception,  namely,  bringing  this  vast  frame  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing. 

Now  I  submit,  that  only  as  a  difficulty  which  affects  the  understand- 
ing of  the  matter.  If  the  proposition  had  been  tasen — as  it  is  usually 
tdcen  by  theologians  in  this  day — that  it  is  also  a  matter  of  faith  as  well 
as  of  reason — if  the  assumption  was  not  to  make  this  plain  to  the  under^ 
standing,  then  it  would  be  different ;  but  the  assumption  of  the  speaker,  the 
assumption  of  the  proposition  is  that  plainly  this*  act  has  been  performed. 
How  can  that  be  explained  to  us,  and  made  conformable  to  reason,  which 
we  are  so  incapable  of  comprehending  in  any  form  or  degree!  I  main- 
tain, it  is  useless  to  talk  about  probabilities  in  this  case — about  there  be- 
ing forty-nine  or  fifty  upon  the  one  side,  and  fifty  and  a  fraction  on  the 
otner ;  here  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition  that  nature 
itself  is  the  work  of  creation,  because  the  more  we  dwell  upon  the  theory,/ 
conceive,  we  find  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  is  always 
must  have  been,  or  must  have  come  from  nothing,  and  that  we  cannot 
comprehend — ^we  may  put  it  down  as  a  matter  of  faith,  but  we  cannot 
clasaify'  it  among  the  victories  of  reason.** 

Mr.  Holyoake's  demand  then  is,  for  something  that  shall  satisfy  the 
understanding,  that  shall  be  so  plain  a^  to  leave  no  difficulties  respecting 
it :  we  must,  therefoire,  look  into  his  oWn  system  for  a  very  understano- 
aUe  account  of  things,  accordingly  we  read,-^ 

The  Majesty  of  the  Universe  so  transcends  my  faculties  of  penetra^ 
iion,  that  i  pause  in  awe  and  silence  before  it.  It  seems  not  to  belong 
to  man  to  comprehend  its  attributes  and  extent" 
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Thus  we  have  a  complication  of  mysteries,  ia  the  satiire  whiA  be  das* 

cribeS;  with  such  profound  religious  reTcrenoe,  but  he  r^ecte  the  or%iB  of 
nature,  because  *'it  transcends  his  fitculties  of  penetratKm,"  and  acmiies 
nature  for  the  very  same  reason :  this  is  a  specimen  of  his  method  of  8sti»- 
fying  his  understanding.  His  faith  in  nature's  power  is  founded  on  his 
ignorance  of  her  capaKlities,  thus  he  dedares, — 

''Hy  own  impression  is,  we  do  not  know  enowh  about  nature^  te  br 
able  to  say  nature  is  incapable  of  what  is  OYiraitly  mamfest  to  ue  is  a 
work  of  nature.** 

Of  course  nature  is  capable  of  doizie  what  is  her  work;  the  ^nesdsa 
being — what  that  work  really  is?  fiut  is  Mr.  Holyoake  certain  from 
''not  knowing  enough  of  nature*'  what  this  said  personage  am  def 
It  is  plain  she  can  mystify  her  votaries^  since  her  very  clear  portrait  is- 
thus  drawn:— 

''  This  shadawtf  farm  of  things,  before  which  all  men  stand  in  awe  and 
dready — in  the  presence  of  so  many  htsteriks  and  marvelsy  which  aK 
is  unable  to  unravel,  which  science  is  unable  to  unravel^  which  philosofkg 
is  nnable  to  explain!^ 

Could  not  our  philosopher  then  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  mystery  io 
the  origin  of  Nature  analogous  to  those  mysteries  which  he  owns  in  bfer 
processes?  But  in  order  to  avoid  taking  refuge  in  what  we  cannot  va- 
derstand,  viz.,  creation,  he  takes  refuge  in  what  ''philosophy  cannot  ex* 
plain/*  namely.  Nature,  which  it  fieema  possesses  dU  attriotUeSf  and  so  is 
equal  to  the  uod  in  whom  the  Theist  believes,  for  after  all  the  Atheist  has 
a  god,  made  up  of  rivers,  trees,  stones,  and  earth,  which  the  old  Idolaton 
worshipped  separately,  but  which  the  Idolatrous  Atheiat  also  wonhipi 
under  the  title  of  Nature. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  the  nature  we  know  is  all  that  is  meant  hj  the  theo- 
logical phrase  of  '  the  God  which  we  seek* — ^that  it  is  sufficient  by  its 
own  power  of  existence.  If  wa  reason  about  it,  unless  we  take  refuge  m 
the  idea  of  a  creation  which  we  cannot  understand^  we  must  oome  to  the 
conclusion,  that  nature  is  self-existent,  and  that  attribute  is  so  nugeatio-' 
the  power  of  being  independent  of  any  ruler,  the  {>ower  of  beinf  iade* 
pendent  of  the  law  of  other  beings,  seems  so  majestic  as  iSiirly  to  oe  wsf^ 
posed  to  include  all  others.** 

Our  Atheist  has  the  same  difflcul^  in  understanding  what  apirit  is^  ar 
in  understanding  creation,  so  he  disbelieves  both respecting  a  Being 
independent  of  N  ature,  he  argues,—- 

If  we  aay  it  is  a  spirit— es  I  suppose  my  friend  here  wtfnld  teD 
a  spirit  seems  to  me,  what  he  has  formerly  told  us  hia  oo&<5Bptioii  ef  4ds 
indfependent  Being  is,  the  negation  of  all  matter.  Now  that  which  is  the 
negation  of  all  matter  is,  in  met,  but  another  form  of  givitig  up  the  quss- 
tion,  so  far  as  explanation  can  carry  it :  it  is  but  aootter  rona  of  eaviar 
— Beally,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  ia.*^ 
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iTM  we  tkokid  be  very  muih  dbViged  to  Mr.  Selyod^^  If  he  muld 
SBKB  08  woRB  WHAT  MATTER  IS  |  lind  if  he  can  tell  more  about  it,thui 
we  can  about  spirit,  our  readers  shall  have  the  material  advantage  of  all 
his  illumination.  He  is  .  not  very  likely  to  favour  . us  so  far,  though  he 
shall  have  any  reasonable  space  at  his  command.  This  is  no  unfair  re- 
quest, since  he  affirms, — 

"I  am  particularly  concerned,  as  I  have  been  thr<mghouU  to  explain^ 
mth  all  tke  expUcitneu  lam  able,  that  if  1  taJks  vp  with  any  other 
hypoihemj  it  must  be  because  lam  able  to  understand  it  If  I  adopt 
a  theory  of  nature  which  I  cannot  explain  to  others,  why,  plainly,  I  am 
dumb,  when  I  go  before  them.''  - 

How  dumb  he  should,  therefore,  be,  is  evident  from  these  words,— 

Is  it,  therefore,  not  easier  to  believe  that  this  stupendous  and  mighty 
frame  of  nature  always  was,  and  what  seems  to  be  infinite  was  also  eter- 
nal? It  seems  to  me  to  be  so,  and  upon  this  opinion  I  rest;  still,  lex- 
plain  nothing — J  do  not  explain  how  matter  came  to  be,  nor  do  I  think 
any  man  can.  Nature  no  man  can  fathom — we  can  only  suppose,  and 
all  that  is  given  to  us  is  not  to'  suppose  contradiction.  Suppose  we  what 
we  will,  we  still  stand  like  children  on  the  shores  of  eternity,  who  must 
look  forward  with  wistful  and  unsatisfactory  curiosity;  but  let  thepro^ 
fownd  sense  of  our  own  littleness,  which  here  creeps  upon  us,  check  the 
dogmatic  sprit,  and  arrest  the  presumptuous  world — ^we  stand  in  the 
great  presence  of  nature,  whose  inspiration  should  be  that  of  modesty, 
humility,  and  love." 

He  can  only  suppose  and  have  an  unsatisfactory  curiosity,  ending  in 
the  perception  of  nis  own  littleness,  to  check  the  dogmatic  spirit  of  scep- 
ticism, and  teach  the  hardest  lesson  modesty  and  humility,  which  ought 
to  be  inspired  by  these  contradictions :  especially  since,  as  he  says  again, 

^'The  purpose  of  this  controversy,  as  of  all  controversy,  mu^^  be  to 
make  things  plainer,  and  to  reconcile  what  was  obscure  before  to  the  tm- 
derstanding  of  persons  who  were  not  able  to  comprehend  it  in  the  old 
form  of  expression,  I  thinh,  if  we  apply  such  a  rule  to  the  observations 
which  foe  have  lately  heard,  they  will  not  prove  quite  so  satisfactory  as 
seems  to  the  gentleman  hy  whom  we  have  just  been  favoured  with 
them:' 

Alter  the  very  clear  accounts  with  which  Mr.  Holyoake  has  favoured 
us,  respecting  ,  the  mysteries  of  his  inexplicable  nature,  whioh  none  by 
searching  can  find  out,  since  ''its  majesty  transcends  his  faculties  of  pene- 
tration," and  smoe  "  it  seems  not  to  belong  to  man  to  comprehend  its'  at- 
tribc^ted  and  extent."   Mr.  Holyoake  properly  observes, 

Now  you  will  say  it  is  presumptuous  in  to  expect  to  have  this 
matter  explained,  and  that  I  am  pushing  the  arg^ent  of  the  satisfaction 
of  the  understanding  too  far.  But  the  nature  of  difficulty  is  dus — I  do 
Qcvt  prese&t  it  as  a  reason  why  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  as  you  woi)Id 
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liAve  me  believe,  bnt  I  am  agsigiiing  the  cause  why  I  am  not.  nUe  to  adopt 
your  hypothesis.  The  purpose  for  which  we  reason  is  that  we  ibay  uiu 
derstana  the  matter/' 

Surely  Mr.  Holyoake  may  have  his  own  words  retorted  on  him,  from 
the  same  page : — 

'^Now,  the  manner  in  which  this  matter  appears  to  us  is  tliat  we  want 
tatisfaction  of  the  understandmg.  If  it  is  not  proposed  to  give  me  any 
satisfaction  in  that  respect — ^if  it  seems  repugnant  to  the  intention  or  to 
the  judo;ment  of  other  persons  to  satisfy  me  upon  this  matter, — pray,  if 
my  understanding  is  not  at  all  to  be  interestea,  on  what  ground  do  you 
claim  9ny  attention,  or  anybody's  attention,  to  your  system,  as  being  a  rea- 
sonable system  ?  It  seems  to  me,  if  you  once  put  it  on  the  ground  of 
discussion — ^if  y  ou  once  say  you  can  get,  or  pride  yourselves  on  poesessiDg, 
a  faith  more  rational  than  my  own,  it  must  oe  because  y^n^  can  give  better 
reasons,  explain  it  in  a  better  manner,  and  do  more  to  satisfy  my  under- 
standing. Now,  in  urging"  this  argument,  I  surely  do  no  more  than  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  proposes ;  and  the  fault  may  be  mine  in  not 
seeing  the  weight  of  the  reasons  presented  to  us,  but  the  fault  cannot  be 
because  I  require  those  reasons." 

Our  champion  of  Atheism  has  great  faith  in  Nature,  that  she  could  do 
many  things,  if  we  would  but  wait,  and  give  her  time,  as  if  she  had  not 
on  his  hypothesis,  had  eternity  to  work  in : — thus  he  falls  into  conjecture 
on  the  powers  of  nature,  whilst  his  constant  professions  are  to  confine  fais 
enquiries  to  the  order  of  nature :  he  says, 

You  heard  distinct  reference  made  to  the  argument  of  design.  The 
great  force  of  what  our  friend  said,  briefly  amounted  to  the  improbabilitT 
of  matter  being  equal  to  the  production  of  the  various  things  we  obserre 
in  nature. 

"  We  are  curious  to  account  for  those  things,  and  when  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  them  by  one  process  which  the  theologian  may  point  out,  then 
I  have  to  look  in  some  other  direction  to  account  for  them.  Why  I  sup- 
pose nature  is  equal  to  the  performance  of  all  thin^  is,  not  because 
matter  has  a  certain  form,  and  does  not  do  certam  thines  now— if 
world  could  wait  lon^  enough^  if  time  were  given  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  should  find  that  this  matter  would  change  without  help  on  our 
part,  and  would  become  we  know  not  what,  because  it  has  already  become 
what  it  is  from  what  we  are  not  able  to  explain." 

This  is  well  answered  by  Mr.  Townley  in  the  following  passage 

Now,  had  it  been  only  in  the  infancy  of  mankind  that  common  senas 
had  reported  to  reason  that  there  were  organisms  and  contrivance  m  na- 
ture,, to  produce  which  there  appeared  no  sufficient  amount  of  intelligcsce 
in  nature,  but  that,  as  time  rolled  on,  as  miscroscopic  aid  b^;an  tobe  af- 
forded, as  matter  be^;an  to  be  examined  with  greater  care  and  attentka, 
common  sense  had  discovered  and  reported  to  reason,  l^at  at  length  intel- 
ligence was  found  in  matter  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  the  coo&i- 
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fances  that  nature  exhibits^had  this  been  the  case,  I' would  have  been  w$ 
forward  as  our  friend  in  preferring  the  later  reports  of  common  sense  to 
thoae  of  an  earlier  time,  and  in  requiring  reason  to  hearkea  to  them,  and. 
to  reverse  the  decision  it  had  originally  pronounced. 

But  such  has  not  been  the  caae.  Microscopes  (some  of  them  magnify- 
ing  half  a  million  of  times)  have  been  invented,  and  employed  in  the  fre- 
Quent  examination  of  particles  of  matter,  by  the  most  scientific  men,  with, 
the  greatest  care  and  attention ;  but  common  sense  is  as  far  as  ever  from 
discovering  mj  appearance  of  intelliQ;ence  in  them  whatsoever. 

Will  our  friend  declare  that  we  have  not  waited  long  enough  to  as* 
certain  what  there  is  in  nature — ^that,  though  the  required  intelligence  is 
»ot  now  displayed  to  common  sense  by  nature,  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  at  same  ^future  time ;  and  that,  till  sucli  time  arrives,  nature  ought  to 
bve  credit  tor  being  now  in  the  possession  of  such  intelligence;  and  thus, 
there  being  no  need  for  the  agency  of  a  supernatural  being,  we  should 
beliere  that  no  such  supernatural  b^g  exists 

His  conclusion  of  this  argument  is  a  powerful  and  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  necessity  for  some  other  power  than  exists  in  material  things,  to 
combine  them  mto  certain  arrangements 

"  Will  he  say,  that  as  particles  of  matter  are  reported  by  common 
sense  to  be  possessed  of  self-moving  power,  this  power  is  enough  to  ac« 
coQBt  for  the  formation  of  the  eye  and  other  human  organs?  Without 
stopping  to  debate  whether  common  sense,  after  the  innumerable  observa- 
tions it  has  made,  will  not,  on  the  contimy,  affirm  that,  in  order  to  self- 
motion,  there  must  be  life— without  stopping  to  debate  this,  let  it,  for  ai*- 
g^iment's  sake,  be  granted,  that  a  particle  of  matter  can  move  itself.  I 
then  ask,  can  it  guide  itself  also  ?  An  eye  is  to  be  formed ;  some  mil- 
lions of  corpuscles,  or  particles  of  matter,  are  required,  in  order  to  its 
formation — ^if  each  of  these  millions  of  particles  has  power  to  move  itself^ 
is  it  able  also  to  guide  itself  into  its  own  proper  position  in  the  forthcom- 
iogf  organ  ?  Has  it  intelligence  enough  to  do  this  ?  And  if  it  has,  I  yet 
further  ask,  would  even  such  intelligence  as  this  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
case  1  Intelligence  is  wanted  sufficient  to  have  contrived  the  eye.  Unless 
such  intelligence  as  this  be  possessed,  the  requirements  of  the  case  are  not 
met;  reason  is  not  satisfied ;  reason  requires  an  adequate  contriver;  if 
one  cannot  be  found  in  nature,  it  must  be  sought  for  out  of  nature— have 
one,  reason  must,  and  reason  will. 

If  there  were  in  a  field  a  vast  multitude  of  self-moving,  self-guiding 
bricks,  and  beams,  and  stone,  and,  in  order  to  form  an  intended  edifice, 
each  of  these  building  materials  had  power  and  intelligence  to  move  itself 
into  its  own  proper  place  in  the  roof^  or  in  the  floor,  or  in  the  wall ;  stilly 
the  final  appearance  of  a  commodious  and  well-contrived  habitation  can- 
not be  accounted  for  but  upon  the  hypothesis  that  some  architect,  possess* 
ed  of  adequate  inteUi^ei%ce,  had  made  the  plan.  The  self-moving,  self* 
guiding  materials  would  no  more  account  for  the]edifice  than  the  labourers^ 
who  with  their  hands  moved  and  guided  into  their  appropriate  places  the 
bricks,  beams,  and  stones  of  which  St.  PauFs  catnedral  is  composed, 
would  account  for  the  erection  of  that  noble  structure.  A  Sir  Christopher 
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Wrm  tkititt  fottad.  Fbr  the  tfeetEon  of  the  yet  mora  aoUb  tsmpfe  ef 
the  hanum  body,  a  greater  than  Bir  Christopher  Wraii  ie  wanted.  16 
aodomplish  HoBtkenmUBi  b$  a  Ood/* 

We  lobk  in  vam  throtifi^h  this  diMosfdon  for  uny  advaniofes  to  he  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Holyoakes  views,  thongh  he  freqaendj  bMats  of  theM^ 
as  he  does  of  his  uBderBtaiidmg  of  natars,  or  reqairement  of  eiplanatioM>^ 

feel  anxious  to  fulljr  justify  mrself  before  so  large  a  number  of 
personsi  against  the  snppositton  that  I  would  for  one  moment  ooeapT  mj* 
self  with  anything  less  than  a  direct  practical  issue.  I  deal  with  tfait 
question — I  trust  we  shall  always  have  it  so  treated-— I  deal  with  it  m 
sHi4^  practical  grtmfub* 

<^  I  am  anxious  for  something  to  come  out  of  tins  issue  which  ahaD  be 
of  9ermee  to  us,  fbr  we  have  somewhat  endangered  oar  oontroveray— the 
advantage  of  finee  speech — ^by  not  always  taking  care,  when  so  many  per* 
sons  are  inclined  to  protest  against  that  privilege,  not  to  employ  it  on  that 
wUoh  is  specuhitive,  barren,  oeyond  time,  and,  therefore  omwre ;  bat  we 
should  take  care  to  em^oy  it  upon  that  which  goes  home  to  men's  baa* 
neas  and  bosoms,  afui gives  them  something  onwUeh  thejf  eon  r^foeo^emi 
by  which  the}f  shall  better  direct  their  lives.** 

In  what  respeot  men  are  benefitted,  or  their  lives  improved,  Mr.  Hblf* 
oake  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  mist;  so  that  his  mission  is  palpaUy  use- 
less, or  at  anyrate  lie  cannot  shew  th^t  his  principles  are  good  for  anj- 
diing;  theoonfesasion,  therefore,  was  not  out  of  place,  tixmgh  notgrao^ 
fully  made,  when  by  way  of  reproach  to  his  opponent  he  observad,^ 

^'I  do  think  we  occupy  too  much  of  public  attention  by  mere  eRecf»^ 
sians  and  reiterations  of  opinion  upon  those  abstract  ponrrs  wbich 

HAVB  NO  ABLATION  TO  HUMAN  DESTINY  OR  PROORBS8.*' 

We  expect,  however,  that  in  another  discussion  now  anticipated,  Mr. 
Hdyoake  will  redeem  his  pledge,  of  shewing  some  practical  advantages 
of  lus  system,  and  no  more  waste  his  own  time  or  that  of  the  paUic  with 
^  abstract  points,''  and  we  shall  look  for  a  very  clear  and  pracmal  atate- 
meat  of  those  ^ood  thinss  which  his  system  has  in  store  for  tiie  world. 

Whilst  on  this  point  of  utility,  we  may  observe,  the  peculiaritieB  of  die 
theory  of  morals  advocated  by  the  Atheistic  Seculars :  they  base  moralxtj 
on  reason  and  utility;  and  find  in  this  a  sufficient  guide  and  guarantee 
for  human  duty :  yet  in  this  discussion,  that  basis  seems  to  be  repudiated : 
in  opposition  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Townley  on  prudmee,  or  takii^  the 
safer  side^  Mr.  Holyoake  observed  - 

^  Now  I  think  that  the  demoralisation  of  reasoning.  I  know,  on  tlis  I 
part  of  my  friend,  this  is  said  in  tiie  utmost  purity — this  is  sanl  in  kind* 
ness,  to  warn  us  ag^ainst  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  ]M*ec«piee :  b«t  I  sub- 
mit, in  human  afmrs  we  never  so  act;  and  a  man  never  oAs  Mwteeyi 
whether  it  is  safe  and  proper  to  be  a  patriot^  or  to  tahe  the  side  of  IrsM 
^he  only  asks,  not  whether  it  is  prudent,  but  fisher  it  is  ms  dstty 
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to  do  00 — ^whether  it  be  right  and  proper.   I  confen,  I  beliefe  in  this , 
matter  we  ought  to  Huregord  the  quution  of  prudence^  and  cleave  dosely 
to  the  reasons  of  our  condncty  and  to  the  rtghteouonees  of  our  aetione, 

^'I  wiU  only  add,  I  differ  from  my  fnend.  lamtwtinsearehofhappir 
neos,  I  thinkf  happiness  ought  to  oe  a  eeeondafy  thinff.  Our  first  t%mg 
is  to  make  sure  n>e  are  right ;  the  fieM  thing ^  is  to  make  sure  we  do  our 
duty.  It  is  our  bnsineas  to  walk  in  the  right  path;  and  leave  our  happi- 
ness to  tahe  care  of  itselfT 

Then  utility  is  avery  blind  gnide  on  moral  qnestioBS^  and  our  phfloso- 
phers  most  look  oat  for  a  better  basiB  and  guarantee ;  they  must  strike 
out  amne  boasts  on  their  moral  theoiy  as  a  point  of  secular  superiority; 
and  b^;in  to  build  oyer  again. 


« PEACE  I  LEAVE  WITH  YOU." 


Pbacb  !  upon  the  furgiiig  bOIow, 

TiB  the  Saviour  speaks  the  word  f 
Sweet  as  Belt  on  downy  pUlow, 

Calm  as  ocean's  depths  UDstirr'd* 
Fiercely  rageth  tempest  roiuid  thee. 

Sorrow's  tnmnlt  may  not  cease ; 
M  a  chain  doth  love  surroimd  thee, 

And  the  teTknur  whkpera,  "  Peaoo." 


Peaaet  when  o^«r  thy  spirit  swBepIng, 

As  a  flood  the  tempter  comes 
And  thhia  hours  are  hours  of  weepingi 

And  the  bitter  tempest  ibams : 
Ufe  hatii  store  of  fearftil  sadness. 

Lore  onthoaght  of  mast  thoa  know; 
Yet  shall  gleams  of  heaven-hosn  gladness 

Light  the  pU^prim's  path  below. 

Paaoel  when  earth  Is  swift  receding 

As  asummer  dond  away : 
Peace!  when  Undied hearts  are  bleedbig 

For  the  love  that  majr  not  sti^. 
Peaoit  'mid lordan's whelming water^ 

Feazfol  thoogh  its  billows  rise ; 
Peace  I  thme  own,  thy  blood-bought  charter, 

Peace  eternal  in  the  Bkies ' 


John  xiv.  27. 


nr. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATUKE. 

'2fie  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritwdf  Inmartal,  and  HetponriUe,  wiU  U 
themo9tfreqiLmt  topic  of  this  department:  though  mnetimm  m 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous^  Subje<fts. 


AN  ADDRESS  ON .  LAYING  THE  CORNER-STONE  OP  1 
PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHAPEL  &  8CHOOU3, 

OOOOH    8TRBET,    BROMSGROVB    STREET,  BIRXIKOHAIC; 

August  2Srd,  1862* 

He  observed,  respecting  the  Rise  of  PRiMrnvE  Methodism,  Utat 
there  are  two  points  of  a  great  w<^k  or  important  course  of  events,  whith 
excite  most  attention, — the  beginning  and  the  end :  the  foundation-staoe 
and  the  top-stone.  Men  have  naturally  a  desire  to  explore  the  beginoin; 
of  whatever  becomes  great ;  they  trace  a  vast  river  to  its  source,  and  ad- 
mire the  source  because  of  what  it  grows  into ;  the  end  gives  importaooe 
to  the  beginning :  the  few  huts  which  commence  a  future  city,  becoma 
historicfd  from  the  events  to  which  they  have  led.  So  on  the  birth  of  an 
iahntf  as  the  beginning  of  an  immortal  being,  we  areJed  to  serious  con- 
sideration :  the  same  is  true  o£  a  place  of  worship^  w&ich  ia  to  influenee 
the  eternal  destiny  of  many.  With  such  feeling  we  may  trace  back  the 
origin  of  the  Primitives.  £k>me  forty  years  ago,  m  181<),  there  was  a  little 
band,  a  society  of  ten  members,  no  seceders  from  other  denominariocs 
but;  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  gathered  together  by  a  separate  instrameotal- 
ity.  This  little  flock  of  ten  was,  about  fortj  years  ago,  aasemblii^  in  a 
room  in  Standley,  Staffordshire, — a  church  m  a  house, — ^now,  no  Doose 
could  hold  them ;  the  little  one  has  become  a  hundred  and  ten  thcmsaiMi ! 
This  is  something  like  building.  Suppose  they  were  to  go  on  at  the  same 
rate  of  propess,  the  present  numbers  being  as  earnest  as  the  first  tea, 
and,  therefore,  increasing  in  proportion,  they  would  soon  overtake  the  ig- 
norance and  depravity  of  our  outstanding  population.  JLlready,  they  mar 
ESj  with  Jacob,  with  my  staff"  (having  no  other  riches  than  a  walldsg 
stick,)    I  crossed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands." 

Having  noticed  the  origin  of  the  Primitives,  let  us  examine  their  in^ 
BION;  and  we  shall  find  it  is  peculiar.  All  varieties  of  Christians  an- 
swer different  ends ;  and  Primitive  Methodism  has  two  objects  to  serre: 

*  By  the  R«v.  Brewiu  Grant,  B.A. 
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firet,  to  sh6W  tbat  religuh^  ii  alive;  and,  sdoondlv,  to  proie^  that  U  can:^ 
reach  the  lowest  conditions  and  most  hardened  characters :  it  adopts  me* 
thods  that  others,^it  may  be  from  false  respectability,  or  spurious  refine- 
ment,— are  apt  to  omit,  if  not  to  despise;  methods  indeed,  which,  it  may 
be,  are  not  suitable  to  some  cultivatea  classes.  As,  for  instance,  in  camp-» 
tneetings,  which  answer  the  want  of  many  for  excitement  and  rough,  real 
life :  formerly  our  village  wakes  and  our  town  fairs  were  the  only  ex« 
dtement  afforded  this  ]^rt  of  the  public,— wakes, — ^the  annual  birthday 
of  churches,  that  let  people  go  to  sleep :  whilst  now  the  camp-meeting  is  the 
true  Church  wake.  These  meetings  are  also  primitive,  since  one  greatef 
than  all  other  teachers,  sat  on  a  hul  side,  or  on  a  boat,  instead  of  a  wag- 
gon, and  addressed  assembled  crowds  by  the  ancient  method  which  he  in- 
troduced of  open-air  preaching.  That  the  style  of  religion,  heartinessy 
and  life,  adopted  by  the  Primitives,  is  more  suitable  than  the  older  m&« 
thods  of  refinement  (especially  as  associated  with  a  rationalistic  theology) ; 
that  this  is  more  suited  than  any  other,  to  influence  large  classes  ot  th^ 
people,  as  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Pries^ey,  the  sreat  naturalist  and  Uni- 
tarian. Being  asked  by  a  gentleman  to"  preach  to  his  coUiM,  and  see 
what  moral  refoHnation  might  be  so  effected.  Priestley  recommended'^ 
the  gentleman  to  get  some  good  rough  Methodist,  and  confessed  himself 
incompetent  for  the  task.  His  religion  was  for  decent  people,  that  is,  for 
people  who  are  decent  without  it,  by  accident,  from  respectaMity  and  edu- 
cated external  decorum :  it  finds  people  so,  and  lets  them  keep  so ;  least  of 
all  is  it  calculated  to  make  them  much  better  than  respectably  moral, — ^as 
things  go.  We  see,  then,  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Primitives,  namelyy 
by  more  stirring  methods,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  its  original  auditors,—* 
"the  common  people." 

The  foundation  of  Primitive  Methodism  is,  we  believe,  the  same  as 
that  of  all  Christian  bodies ;  for  other  foundation  no  man  can  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ;"  and  surely  no  Primitive  re^ 
Hires  another,  for  it  is  broad  enough  for  all  to  build  on ;  and  this  ^^foun- 
ation  of  Gk>d  standeth  sure ;  having  this  seal  (or  motto,)  the  Lord  know- 
eth  them  that  are  his," — ^will  keep  in  peace  and  safety  those  who  take  re* 
fnge  with  his  Son.  Gohsistendy  with  the  more  popular  mission  of  the 
Primitives,  they  lay  firmly  hold  of  the  more  popular  and  scriptural  doc^ 
trine  of  a  univei^al  salvation, — that  he,  by  tne  grace  of  God,  tasted 
death  for  every  man."  We  can  have  no  broader  foundation  than  this :  it 
will  hold  all  sections  who  hold  Christ;  and  no  man  will  ever  come  and 
find  no  room. 

On  thi9  present  occasion,  we  lay  thefoundation  of  three  buildings  : 
first,  material  walls,  to  be  erected  on  this  stone;  secondly,  a  building  of 
teaching,  to  be  erected  on  God's  foundation,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
comer-stone." 

And  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  build  thereon ;  if  any  build  up- 
on this  gold,  silver,  precious  stones"  (true  doctrines,) his  work  shall 
abide ;  but  if  any  bmld  wood,  hay,  straw,  stubble"  (the  rubbish  of  combus- 
tible materials.)  he  shall  suffer  loss,  for  every  man's  work  shall  be  tried 
by  fire." 

This  is  the  Pope's  purgatory ;  and  truly  it  is  his  purgatory,  and  the 
purgatory  of  all  priests :  for  it  is  the  workman,  or  teaclier,  whose  work  of 
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tBaohinff  shall  lie  tried  by  fire:  it  is  not  the  pecqile'fl  pnrgttoiy, as  die 
priestBleim  with  their  obvious  lies;  hat  9^puiysatoryf or  tnusUaib^ 
therefore,  let  them  look  to  it,  how  thejr  burv  God's  fouodatian  noder  tbdi 
own  nibbish  of  chaff  and  stubble,  wfich  snail  be  boraed  with  imqiieDch* 
able  fire. 

The  third  building  of  which  the  foundation  is  now  laid,  is  that  of  i 
liying  temple  to  Goo,  composed  of  living  stones,  true  believers,  whoare  to 
be  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spint,  How  many  stones  are  alnidj 
polished,  to  be  fitted  into  a  house  for  God ;  how  many  masons  are  ae* 
tively  employed  in  shaping  and  polishing  otbivs  f  How  many  are  delfing 
in  the  quarry  of  human  society,  or  onttmg  down  trees  firom  the  Leb^noD 
of  this  populous  town,  to  brinff  stones,  and  rafters  ready  made;  so  thit 
they  will  need  no  more  noise  of  axes  or  hammers  of  disSpline  to  dktaib 
the  solemnity  and  order  of  the  house. 

Solomon  built  a  house  to  Jehovah,  bat  if  Christ  be  with  yon,a  mstv 
ibaxL  Solomon  is  here :  and  this  house  is  ^praater  than  all  the  magimeeDoe 
of  Solomon's  temple.  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  himself  not  atnjed 
like  one  of  those  Blies,  which Godhath  dothedin  perfect  holineae.  The 
temfde  of  Solomon  was  of  great  stones  and  buildmga ;  not  ooe  jbww 
leftnpon  another;  but  this  spiritual  house  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  the 

Cof  hell,  the  jaws  of  destruction.  wiU  never  prevail  against  it,  u 
prevailed  over  the  Jewish  temple*  Every  stone  steading  in  itBtne 
plaoe  here,  in  a  building  made  after  the  pattern  which  God  hath  showed 
us,  will  be  removed  to  a  corresponding  place  in  the  true  sanctnaiy  aboT« 
which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not  man.  May  we  be  amongst  tbeiDi  aai 
many  be  here  prepared  to  be  transferred  thither. 

mm  once  builded  a  tower  to  reach  to  heaven,  and  it  came  to  noo^lit; 
it  was  Babel,  confiimon.  Ezoept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  tbey  leBoor 
in  vain  that  build  it.  Infidelity  now  builds  its  tower  of  Babd;  bat  iti 
tongues  are  confiised,  one  calls  for  bricks,  another  brings  mortar;  neitber 
do  weee  agree  tc^ther.  He  who  buildeth  all  firm  structures  ie  God. 
May  this  be  no  Babel-tower,  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the  very  gate  of 
heaven. 

And  when  the  material  edifice  is  reared,  may  the  people  soprayasooe 
man  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  descend  and  fill  the  bouse,  prepariiif 
for  eternal  glory  toose  who  worship  therein,  and  let  all  the  people  eej; 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  REPAIRING 

OHIJRGHBS. 

Thb  ibllotnttg  rdgtilation  for  repairers  of  ehnrehes,  put  in  print  no 
doubt  by  a  Pusejite  society,  and  intended  to  be  pasted  on  the  doors  of 
dinrches  daring  repairs  or  alterations;  idly  quotes  Scripture  against 
idle  words  in  a  stone  building,  whilst  die  text  makes  no  distinction  of 
place  or  time :  it  refers  to  Solomon's  temple,  in  which  there  was  no  sound 
of  axes  or  hammers,  and  tells  men  to  shiit  their  mouths,  and  not  to 
whistle;  instead  of  giving  advice  to  the  true  Babel  Church  builders,  who 
in  clamouring  for  synodic»l  restoration,  make  more  disturbance  than  the 
jackdaws  on  the  steeple. 

The  copy  before  us,  is  signed  in  writing  by  the  Curate  and  Church- 
warden of  the  building  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  reads  as  fol* 
lows:^ 

TO  ALt 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

IN  THB 

RESTORATION  OP  THIS  CHURCH* 

1.  A  church  is  the  House  of  God  t  and,  therefore,  any  work  that  has  to 

do  with  a  church  is  a  holy  work.  Every  stone  you  lay,  and  every 
beam  you  hew,  is  laid  and  hewn  for  the  honour  of  Almiohtt 
God. 

2.  The  behaviour  of  those  who  are  employed  in  a  hdiy  work  ought  also 

to  be  holy.  How  careful  then  should  Churchmen  be,  in  working 
upon  a  church,  to  avoid  (even  more  than  at  any  other  time)  all  un- 
seemly words,  all  oaths,  and  every  thing  like  an  oath.  Everit  Idlb 
Word  that  Men  shall  speae,  thet  shall  oivb  account 

THEREOF  IN  THB  DaT  OF  JuDQMENT. 

3.  This  church  has  been  the  House  of  Peace  for  many  hundred  years ; 

let  it  not  now  be  pro&ned  by  lightness  of  speech,  much  fess  by 
unseemly  noise,  or  words  of  quarrelling  and  anger.  Remember  in 
what  holy  quietness  Solomon's  Temple  was  built. 

4.  A  Churchman  will  also,  while  working  in  the  House  of  God,  avoid 

any  act  which  may  seem  irreverent,  such  as  singing  or  whistling 
idle  tunes,  or  heedlessly  disturbing  those  parts  of  the  building 
which  are  not  under  repair. 
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6.  You  may  have  to  do  with  moving  the  bones  of  the  dead.   You  ahoold 
treat  them  reverently,  remembering  that  this  cnimbling  doat 
is  but  what  you  will  yourselves  become,  and  that  at  the  last  day 
this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  ahail 
put  on  immortality/' 

The  Gler^man  and  Churghwarden  trust  that  eveiy  Visitor,  who  may 
enter  this  church  while  under  repair,  will  shew  by  his  reverent  behaviour 
that;  though  in  that  state,  he  knows  it  ia  still  the  House  of  -God^ 


ATHEISM. 

BT    HRS.    L.  H.  SIGOURNBT. 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.'* 

No  God !  no  God! "  the  simplest  flower 

That  on  the  wild  is  foand, 
Shri^iks,  as  it  drinks  its  cup  of  dew. 

And  trembles  at  the  sound ; 

No  God ! "  astonish'd  echoes  cries 

From  out  her' cavern  hoar, 
And  every  wandering  bird  that  iliea 

Reproves  the  tithelst  lore. 

.  The  solemn  forest  lifts  Its  head 

The'  Almighty  to  proclaim ; 
The  brooklet,  on  its  crystal  urn, 

Doth  leap  to  praise  his  name ; 
High  sweeps  the  deep  and  vengeful  sea, 

Mj>ng  its  billowy  track, 
And  red  Vesuvius  ope's  its  mouth, 

To  hurl  the  falsehood  back. 

The  palm-tree,  with  its  princely  crest ; 

The  cocoa's  leafy  shade; 
The  bread-fruit,  bending  to  its  Lord^ 

In  yon  iar  island-glade ; 
The  winged  seeds,  borne  by  the  winds, 

That  roving  sparrows  feed ; 
The  melon  on  the  desert  sands— 
Confute  the  scomer's  creed. 

'"NoGod!"  with  indignation  high 

The  fervent  sun  is  stirr'd ; 
And  the  pale  moon  turns  paler  still 

At  such  an  impious  woM ! 
And  from  their  burning  thrones,  the  stan. 

Look  down  with  angry  eye, 
That  thus  a  worm  of  duit  should  mock 

BTBBlTAIi  MAJBBTTI 
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THE  PBOPOSED  DISCUSSION,  BETWEEN  O.  J.  HOLY- 
OAKE  AND  BREWIN  GRANT. 

As  our  readers  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  understand  the  progress  of 
the  discussion  announced  in  our  previous  number,  we  feel  bouna  to  explain 
the  case,  as  &r  as  it  has  proceeded  up  to  this  present  time  of  writing, 

Sept.  25th,)  when  a  further  communication  from  Mr.  Holyoake  ought  to 
re  been  received.  Should  any  such  reach  in  time  for  our  present 
number,  it  will  appear  with  the  rest  j  but  the  correspondence  has  been  so 
protracted,  and  any  future  correspondence  being  liable  to  the  same  delay, 
we  must  take  our  own  course  and  await  the  convenience  of  others,  for  the 
discussion  itself. 

Before  introducing  this  correspondence,  we  may  here  introduce  the 
kindly  notice  occasioned  by  the  announcement  of  the  discussion ;  and  it 
will  serve  two  purposes;  Jirst,  to  intimate  our  appreciation  of  such 
generous  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  of  The  Banner,  whose 
niendly  and  partial  eulogv  is  so  much  the  more  creditable  to  himself, 
and  grateful  to  us,  from  the  fact  that  in  certain  past  differences  we  fur- 
nished sufficient  occasion  for  men  of  less  magnanimity  to  cherish  perma- 
nent coldness,  if  not  hostility.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
that  gentleman  has  shewn  himself  superior  to  petty  resentments,  and 
fi^enerpus  towards  those  who  have  been  occasionally  hostile ;  and  his  con- 
auct  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  from  contrast  with  that  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  associated  in  name  and  co-operation,  but  who 
have  never  been  too  cordial  in  tlieir  reco^ition,  preserving  sometimes 
silence^  at  others  maintaining  the  '^judicial  tone  of  deprecation  and 
invidious  comparison. 

Besides  the  purpose  of  this  due  acknowledgment,  the  introduction  of 
the  eulogy  in  question,  may,  secondly,  assure  our  sceptical  friends  that 
.Mr.  Holyoake,  in  acceding  to  the  discussion  propbsed,  would  have  met 
with  a  recognised  advocate  of  Christianity. 

"REV.  BREWIN  GRANT  AND  MR.  HOLYOAKE. 

From  a  notice  in  I%s  BihU  and  the  People,  it  appears  that  there  is 
to  be  a  discussion  on  Atheism  verms  Christianity,  between  the  Rev. 
Brewin  Grant,  and  Mr.  Holyoake.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  point  of 
dispute  in  this  case  is  not  Atheism  versus  Deism,  but^  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  a  practical  question.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  common-sense  of  mankind  that  Atheism  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  them  than  Christianity,  by  all  means,  we  say,  away  with 
Christianity,  and  let  us  have  Atheism !  But  if  the  Apostolic  laujp^age 
be  true,  that  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come,"  then  we  say,  away  with 
Atheism,  and  let  us  have  Ghristianitv !  We  have  often  confessed  to  a 

VOL.  II.  pS 
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want  of  sympatliy  with  all  discussions  on  the  ample  point  of  a  Vink 
Cause,  holding  that  the  man  who  disputes  it,  is  hardly  to  be  reasoned 
with.  But  it  is  much  otherwise  as  it  respects  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Christianity.  The  beautiful  expression  of  Andrew  Fuller,  Christianity 
its  own  Witness,"  is  a  dissertation  in  itself.  It  must  either  be  its  own 
witness,  or  it  is  a  deception.  Mr.  Fuller  was  in  the  habit  of  looking^  &t 
Christianity  in  its  practical  lights.  It  was  thus  he  dealt  with  the  Sodnian 
controversy :  he  judged  the  systems  by  their  tendencies,  retiring  upon 
the  inference,  that  the  system  which  was  fraught  with  most  goA  mnst 
be  the  system  which  came  from  God.  We  are,  therefore,  right  glad 
that  this  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Grant  comes  forth,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  do  battle  with  Mr.  Holyoake.  In  the  present  case  we  are  at 
perfect  ease  with  respect  to  our  advocate^  We  may  safely  risk  Mr.  Grant 
m  such  a  contest  witn  him,  or  with  any  man..  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  ministers,  to  whom  Mr.  Grant  is  thoroughly  known, 
recently  writing  to  us,  expresses  the  following  opinion  : — 

'  His  logic,  wit,  humour,  and  sarcasm  are  keen  and  effective ;  indeed, 
I  wish  he  could  be  employed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Infidels.  It  has 
long  appeared  to  me  that  we  want  two  or  three  men  thoroughly  a  match 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Infidel  party  and  their  followers  among  the  lower 
classes,  who  would  visit  our  large  towns,  deUver  lectures,  chaUsnge 
discussion,  give  opportunity  to  any  one  present  to  start  objections,  if 
seriously  and  respectfully  done,  and  answer  them; — men  who  wodU 
lecture  on  various  topics,  historical,  archseological,  with  diagrams,  Ac, 
and  thoroughly  competent  to  meet  eainsayers.  Such  men — and  Grant 
is  one  of  them — ^mignt  do  great  ^ooainan*esting  the  progress  of  Atheism 
among  the  lower  classes.  He  is  vexy  clever,  and  controversy  is  his 
forte/ 

'^In  these  sentiments  we  entirely  concur,  and  we  could  wish  that  Hr. 
Grant  might  be  largely  employed  iu  this  direction.   He  has  most  of  the 

fifts  whicn  so  eminently  distinguished  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  and  other  gifts  not  possessed  by  that  popular  lecturer :  whik  he 
iq  thoroughly  sound  on  the  subject  of  EvangeUoal  reh'gion,  and  in  full 
sympathy  with  all  its  principles  and  operations,— a  circumstance,  whkji, 
other  things  being  equal,  must  ever  invest  him  with  a  power  wlueh  will 

S've  him  an  asoendancy  in  every  intellectual  conflict  with  the  Infidel  or 
theist."— ^ri^wA  Banner  •  Sept.  1858. 

If  on  the  Christian  sidd  there  be  no  objection  to  the  advocate^  neither 
will  there  be  any  from  the  other  side  since,  besides  the  general  chaUeoge 
often  given  to  the  olergy  at  large,  and  the  willingness,  nay  anxiety,  of 

*  *^  Hie  preeent  Vomber  of  the  BibU  and  the  People  b  an  ezoeDent  one.  -  Vbedinff- 
tation^  setting  forth  the  Relation  of  Chrktianity  to  other  systems  hi  the  agv  fai  vUek 
it  originated,"  Is  marked  by  the  usaal  ability  of  the  publication.  Bat,  perhaps,  tfat 
gem  of  the  number  is,  Achilli  versM  Newman :  the  Vo^ict  Vindicated."  We  ob- 
serve  that  it  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  by  Hr. 
Grant ;  and  we  could  wish  that  those  "  Odd  Fellows,"  who,  like  so  numy  roc^  M 
in  the  forests  of  pzfi>rd  and  Cambridge,  had  been  his  auditors.  It  deserves  pablicitioi 
in  a  separate  tract,  with  a  view  to  the  most  extensive  poBsible  pubUcatioo, 
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fteethinkers  to  contest  our  opinions  in  public  oral  debate,  Mr.  Grant  has 
"been  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  as  peculiarly 
qualified,  by  fairness  and  intelligence,  for  such  undertakings. 

Thus,  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Cabinet  of  Season,  written  by 
Mr.  Holyoake,  we  are  told,  that  in  reply  to  the  declaration  of  Infidels, 
that  their  works  are  ignored  by  the  Christian  pulpits,  our  friend  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Syme,  of  Nottingham,  assured  me  (Mr.  Holyoake)  that  they 
were  oftener  read  in  the  pulpit,  and  reviewed  in  Christian  Journals,  than 
we  are  aware  of."   To  whicn  the  author  appends  the  following  note :~ 

The  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  of  Birmino;ham,  I  am  bound  to  say  myself,  is 
an  instance,  as  I  have  heard  him  read  one  of  our  books  from  the  pulpit 
Also,  that  the  Bible  and  People,  edited  by  him,  gives  the  freest  inser- 
tion to  opposing  views,  and  has,  in  some  instances,  uttered  generous  words 
of  the  writers." — Cabinet  of  Reason,  Vol.  ii.,  (p.p.  26,  27,)  entitled,-— 

Why  do  the  clergy  avoid  discussion  ?" 

This  character  for  freedom  and  generosity  towards  sceptics,  is  what  the 
g-entleman  in  question  would  ever  seek  to  deserve,  whilst  he  would  not 
avoid  giving  utterance  to  well-merited  condemnation,  in  cases  of  unfiEiir- 
ness  and  inexcusable  misrepresentation. 

In  the  Reasoner,  No.  24,  Vol.  XXL,  edited  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  same 
writer  is  again  recommended  in  a  review  of  The  Bible  ana  the  People  >^ 

'''THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  PEOPLE.' 

"  The  Bible  and  the  People,  No.  6,  Vol.  I.,  contains  a  short  notice  of 
the  '  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism  in  England.'  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  of 
the  same  Monthly  contain  careful  reviews  of  the  same  work,  accompanied 
by  observations  and  extracts  full  and  fair  by  a  writer  more  than  impartial 
— he  is  generous.  Some  questions  put  to  us  we  shall  feel  bound  to  an- 
swer at  the  fii-st  convenient  opportunity.  No.  3,  Vol.  II.,  of  The  BUfle 
and  the  People  contains  entire  the  '  Imt  Days  of  Emma  Martin,'  with 
critical  remarks  by  the  editor,  we  suppose,  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
remarks  commenced  by  the  admission,  that '  death  and  sorrow  are  sacred,' 
which  the  critic  does  not  violate  in  spirit.  Some  reply  seems  due  from 
lis,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  wi-ite.  We  have  placed  the  Bible  and 
the  People  among  our  weekly  list  of  '  Literature  for  the  People.'  It  ap- 
pears as  a  monuily  magazine  ,at  Qd,,  edited,  we  believe,  by  the  Bev. 
Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  of  Birmingham.  Judging  from  the  contents  of  the 
last  sixteen  numbers,  which  we  procured  last  week,  it  is  the  best  of  the 
controversial  publications  devotea  to  the  maintenance  of  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples. Oar  readers  will  find  it  well  worthy  of  their  perusal.  Its  tone  ia 
superior  to  anything  we  have  encountered  m  the  same  Christian  school. 
The  numbers,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them^  are  critical  as  well  as 
instructive." 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  after  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  most  popular^ 
able,  and  influential  advocate  of  Atheistic  Secularism,  had  spoken  so  com* 
mendingly  of  this  defender  of  Christianity,  the  foUowera  of  Mr.  Holj^ 

« oalqe  should  suggest  a  discussion  with  one  thus  pointed  out  by  their  leadei^ 

-as  qualified  for  the  tasL 
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Accordmgly  the  following  coirespdndeAce  was  commwiced  ia  Juneltfly 
one  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  friends  in  Leicester,  who.  wrote  in  the  sane  oif 
his  brother  Secularists  :-— 

Letter  L 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  has  been  recendy  lecturing  in  Leicester  on  "Bo- 
man  Catholicism,  the  type  of  orthodox  Cfhurcbes  around  us,"  fmd  ^  A  new 
Development  of  the  Principles  of  Free  Inquirers."  At  the  close  of  the 
last  lecture  Mr.  Winks  offered  some  objections,  as  did  also  Mr.  Cecil  It 
was  subsequently  arranged,  that  Messrs.  Holyoake  apd  Cecil  should  dis- 
cuss Mr.  H.'s  "Secularism."  Two  nights  debate  came  off  last  week,  at 
the  close  of  which  Mr.  Winks  offered  to  debate  with  Mr.  Hokoake  at 
any  time.  It  now  turns  out  that  Mr.  Winks  cannot  arrange  before  Sept 
or  October. 

Tke^friends  with  whom  I  act  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  H.  in  contact  with 
some  one  of  acknowledged  ability,  so  that  we  might  have  a  foot  to  foot 
encounter,"  like  the  one  Dr.  Ackworth  says  he  will  have  with  him  at 
Bradford.  It  occurs  to  us  then  that  you  are  "  a  fit  and  proper  person** 
to  ens^age  in  such  a  discussion  ;  and  if  you  would  do  so  in  this  town  ve 
would  00  all  in  our  power  to  expedite  the  arrangements. 

We  would  propose  the  engagement  of  an  efficient  and  impartial  I^ 
porter,  so  that  we  might  have  an  accredited  and  a  sort  of  standsutl  delate 
published. 

I  forward  with  this  a  Measoner,  containing  Mr.  H.'s  "Secularism,"  for  yoor 
guidance.  From  the  kindly  manner  Mr.  Holyoake  speaks  of  you,  1  fed 
certain  he  would  consent  to  almost  any  arrangement  being  made  vbieb 
should  accomplish  this  object.  The  people  here  also  are  weekly  exacting 
d  discussion — not  knowing  the  subsequent  alteration  made  by  Mr.Wisb. 
If  you  would  consent,  I  am  sure  that  the  most  thoughtful  and  orderij 
would  attend  the  meetings,  as  was  the  case  last  week. 

If  you  would  favour  us  with  an  early  reply,  I  would  talk  to  your  bro- 
ther about  the  matter,  and  we  might  soon  get  into  working  order. 

Awaiting  this  kindness, 

I  am^  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly. 

To  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant.  THOMAS  EMBRT. 


11- 

Uirmifighapif  June,  1852. 

Mr  i>1:ar  diit; 

-  A  constant  pressure  of  engagements  has  delayed  toy  acknowledgvMit 
yaar  letter,  and  now  I  answer  hastily.   It  has  strudt  me  as  a  diScsl? 
*i  diaeasBiag  witb  Mr.  Hdyoake,  that  the  same  statements  may  be  i*- 
tfBorted  by  him  in  varions  towns,  after  fhey  ha9#  been,  as  aonetluakr 
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lefiited;  aad^  therefore,  a  fair  and  cheap  report  of  any  debate  ought  to 
be  in  print,  to  follow  him  with  a  view  oi  botn  sides.  The  occasional  en* 
quiries  of  zealous  indiyiduals,  by  way  of  objection,  are  often  no  veiy  sa- 
tisfactory means  of  trying  any  question. 

But  the  main  difficulty  to  my  own  mind,  in  reference  to  your  offer  of 
an  accredited  report,  is  tne  assertion  in  the  Banner,  that  Mr.  Holyoake 
refused  to  correct  his  speeches  for  the  press,  after  his  discussion  in  London 
•with  Mr.  Townley. 

As  to  my  discussing  with  Mr.  Holyoake  is  somewhat  uncertain,  from 
my  numerous  and  pressing  engagements ;  Mr.  H.'s  whole  life  is  given  to 
these  questions;  we  have  professional  duties  and  many  extra-professional, 
ivhich  render  us  not  fair  opponents :  still  if  arran^ments  could  be  made 
I  would  do  my  best ;  only  on  this  condition,  that  it  should  be  in  a  town 
where  Mr.  Holyoake  has  followers ;  and  there  should  be  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  i-eport  should  be  printed. 

It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  become  lost  in  the  paltry  questions  about 
Somanism  the  type  of  Protestantism,  &c. 

I  should  prefer  discussing  the  valm  as  well  as  the  truth  of  Mr.  Holy* 
oake's  whole  mission,  in  some  theme  aa  the  following : — What  would  be 
gained  by  mankind  in  general,  and  the  working  classes  in  particular,  as  to 
this  life,  by  the  removal  of  Christianity, — and  substitutins;  Atheism  in 
its  place.  In  other  words,  wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  the  Atheist's 
gospel  over  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

If,  as  Mr.  Holyoake  affirms,  "  utility"  is  one  of  the  guarantees  of 
morality,"  and  if,  as  is  generally  admitted  even  by  others,  truth  is  useful, 
there  is  every  propriety  m  trying  the  question  on  this  issue — What  good 
is  it  to  men  to  learn  otherwise?  For  surely  if  it  is  of  no  use,  it  is  only 
waste  of  breath  and  time. 

Whilst  further,  supposing  Atheism  to  be  true,  utility  or  expediency,  is 
the  only  obligation  left.  On  these  grounds,  I  propose  in  reply  to  your 
note,  the  discussion  of  the  above  theme;  but  since  you  desire  a  standard 
discussion,"  for  publication,  the  end  would  be  best  answered  by  a  centitd 
place ;  and  I  should  much  prefer  London,  the  scene  of  Mr.  nolyoake's 
discussion  with  Mr.  Townley,  as  that  would  command  wider  attention. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Holyoake  would  favour  me  with  a  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  maintains  that  Atheism  would  confer,  and  which  Christianity 
opposes. 

For  the  advantage  of  due  consideration,  that  we  may  not  merely 
throw  off  at  random,  statements  that  ai'e  immatim?,  I  shonld  also  re^ 
guest  that  the  discussions  be  weekly,  and  that  we  have  three  of  tJiem  ; 
Mr.  Holjoake  commetncinf^  to  maintain  his  propositions  as  to  the  beoefitv 
of  Atheism,  and  replying  m  equal  time. 

It  would  certainly  be  better  were  I  more  familiar  with  these  mattern^ 
but  if  the  discussion  be  undertaken,  I  must  try  and  qualify  myself  to 
become  more  like  a  fit  and  proper  person "  to  represent  Christianity 
against  Atheism. 

Pra^  do  not  delay  as  I  have  done,  but  let  me  have  as  eai4y  as  poariUt 
jour  views  on  the  subject  If  you  like  to  forward  this  note^  with  my 
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Compliments,  to  Mr.  Holjoake,  lie  pei'bapsy  would  bave  bo  dbjectiaft  to 
favour  me  with  his  own  views  on  the  proposal 


Yours  very  truly, 


Mr.  Thos.  Emery.  BBBWIN  GRANT. 


III. 


Johnsorls  Hotels  Newcastle-teponrTyne^ 
July,  1852. 


Reverend  Sir, 

Ify  friend,  Mr.  Emery  has  forwarded  me  your  letter/in  acoordanoe  with 
your  permission. 

What  the  Banner  has  said  concerning  my  refusal  to  correct  my  own 
l^peeches  for  the  press  after  my  discussion  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Townlejr, 
I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  number  of  the  Banner.  Yoa 
fieem  to  infer  that  I  should  refuse  in  every  case  which  is  more  than  I  have 
ever  snid.  In  a  discussion  with  you,  such  as  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
posed by  your  correspondent,  I  should  prefer  revising  my  own  speeches, 
and  reading  through  yours,  and  should  wish  you  to  do  tne  same  respeo 
tively  on  your  part. 

Exertions,  upon  which  I  have  to  depend  for  on  income,  will  prevent 
me  immediately  entering  upon  this  discussion.  Were  "my  whole  life 
(as  you  assume)  given  to  these  questions,"  I  should  be  at  once  at  liberty 
to  join  issue  upon  them.  But  I  will  prepare  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ments soon  after  they  are  completed.  Your  remark  upon  the  "  paltry 
question  about  Romanism  the  type  of  Protestantism,"  I  do  not  under- 
istand.  As  a  reputed  opponent  of  Catholicism  I  should  have  supposed 
you  would  have  put  a  higher  estimate  upon  those  fatal  coincidences. 

The  first  proposition  you  name  as  the  subject  of  our  debate,  strikes  me, 
upon  the  first  readino;  to  be  a  useful  one  with  the  change  of  one  word. 
Tne  proposition  would  then  stand  as  follows : — 

''What  would  be  gained  by  mankind  in  general,  and  the  working  dasses 
in  particular^  as  to  this  life,  by  the  removal  of  Christianity  and  sub- 
stituting Secularism  in  its  place." 

As  to  tlie  town  of  holding  the  discussion  I  consent  to  vonr  conditions. 
The  National  Hall,  High  Holbora,  in  London,  would  be  the  most  suitable 
I  know  of  in  the  Metropolis.  Of  the  provinces,  Leicester  would  be  the 
first  place  and  Birmingham  the  second.  You  ask  me  if  I  would  snmly 
yon  with  a  statement  of  the  advantages  I  maintain,  that  Atheism  (So> 
oularism  if  you  please,)  would  confer,  and  which  Christianity  oppooea."  I 
will  endeavour  to  do  this,  but  I  shoidd  be  much  assisted  if  you  wodd 
first  inform  me  what  are  the  principal  points  of  Christianity  which  you  are 
concerned  to  defend,  for  the  teatui*es  of  Christianity  are  stated  with  ink 
portant  differences  in  nearly  every  discussion  in  which  I  take  part. 

•Exhausted  by  some  exertions  much  beyond  my  strength,  I  have  bees 
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unable  to  leplj  to  yoar  letter  (which  I  regret  Im  lain  by  me  nearly  thre^ 
veeksy)  untu  a  friend  was  at  hand  to  write  for  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

GEO.  JACOB  HOLYOAKB. 

IV. 

Birmingham^  July  27 fh,  1852. 

Dbar  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  What  are  the  principal  points  in  Christianity, 
I  am  concerned  to  defend/'  I  may  state  first,  the  New  Testament  m 
geoeral^  as  the  authoritatiYe  standard  for  Christians.  Secondly,  the 
general  doctrines  of  the  orthodox,"  more  especially  of  the  IndependentS| 
with  whose  opinions  you  are  well  acquainted ;  excluding,  however,  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  together  with  the  supposed  condemnation  of  all* 
men  for  Adam's  fall,  which  are  founded  on  metaphysical  views,  and  about 
which  we  are  not  agreed.  Thirdly,  the  particular  doctrines  I  am  con* 
earned  to  maintain,  are  chiefly : — 

The  Atonement^  or  Ood's  mercy  to  sinners,  provided  through  the 
Redeemer ; 

The  example  of  Christ,  and  all  New  Testament  principles,  as  our  rule 
of  life; 

The  Judgment  of  the  world  by  the  Saviour,  and  particularly  of  the 
hearers  of  Christianity  by  the  law  of  Christianity. 

Of  coui*se  this  includes  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  together  with  our  responsibility.  If  there  be  any  other  doctrine 
not  implied  or  expressed  in  the  above,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  my 
view  upon  it.  And  now  allow  me  to  enquire  what  you  mean  by  Secu- 
larism P  whether  it  is  not  the  practical  side  of  Atheism,  an  attention 
es^clusively  to  man's  temporal  wants,  to  the  exclusion  of  God,  the  soul, 
and  a  future  existence  ? 

If  so,  can  you  have  any  objection  to  expand  the  term  Secularism  into 

Secularism  founded  on  Atheism?"  since  if  this  element  be  not  some 
way  recognised,  our  reliffions  would  not  come  into  collision ;  for  I  am  so 
far  fl'om  denying  the  importance  of  this  life,  that  I  maintain  Christianity 
to  be  beneficial  here  on  earth;  whilst  you  have  to  maintain  the  supe- 
riority for  this  life,  of  an  exclusive  regarcf  to  temporal  good. 

I  hope  you  will,  therefoi*e  devise  a  method  of  expression,  either  in  the 
proposition  itself,  or  in  an  explanatory  appended  statement,  that  shall 
recognise  Atheism  as  the  speculative  element  or  doctrine,  of  which  Secu<f 
larism  is  the  practical  result 

If  you  then  could  say,  that  by  Secularism  is  meant  an  exclusive 
attention  to  this  life,  apart  from  the  ideas  of  God  or  religion,  (of  course, 
aa  free  from  offence  or  occasion  for  prejudice  as  you  can,  the  only  object 
being  to  understand  our  respective  ground,)  such  a  statement  either 
inserted  in  the  proposition,  or  appendea  to  5t,  as  a  definition,  would  render 
everything  satisfactory  to  my  mmd,  and  I  hope  to  yours  also. 

As  soon  as  we  have  thus  settled  the  terms  of  the  question,  we  could 
fix  upon  friends  to  form  the  other  arrangements^  as  to  place;  The^ 
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fifae  is  ehieflj  at  your  eonrauence ;  only  not  Mondays  or  Tbxxnisjn, 
which  are  service  nights.  It  would  be  better  for  me,  as  weD  as  for  yon, 
that  a  few  weeks  should  intenrene ;  and  I  hope  that  during  this  your 
health  will  be  recruited,  which  I  am  sorry  to  hear  is  now  &fling  bm 
extra  exertions.    Hoping  for  an  darly  reply^ 

I  remaki;  yours  very  truly, 

BREWIN  GRANT., 

P.S. — shall,  of  course,  rather  regard  the  moral  fffeeU  than  the 
metaphysical  side  of  Christian  doctrine. 

In  consequence  of  delay  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  the  abore,  two 
other  notes  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  hoping  that  the  state  of  his 
health  was  not  the  cause  of  delay.    The  following  reply  was  recaiTed  :^ 

V; 

Bedcaty  find  September,  1862. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  consideration  of  my  health :  had  that  been 
better  your  last  thi*ee  letters  should  not  have  remained  unanswered  so 
long.  A  dead  saint  often  enjoys  posthumous  estimation,  but  I  neTer 
heard  the  relics  of  a  dead  reformer  were  accounted  of  any  value,  and  I 
have  been  anxious  not  to  be  included  in  that  unproductive  classification. 
But  my  health  is  now  much  improved,  and  had  not  prior  engagements 
in  Bradford,  arising  out  of  a  former  meeting  with  Dr.  Ackworth,  of 
Horton  College,  prevented,  I  had,  ere  now,  answered  your  repeated 
questions. 

Let  a  definitory  affix  accompany  the  proposition  in  my  last :  the  whole 
standing  thus : — 

What  would  be  gained  by  mankind  in  general,  and  the  working 
classes  in  particular  as  to  this  life,  by  the  removal  of  Christianity, 
and  the  substitution  of  Secularism  m  its  place. 

By Secularism"  is  meant  giving  the  precedence  to  the  duties 
■  this  life,  over  those  which  pertain  to  another  world. 

The  leading  points  with  respect  to  Secularists  that  I  undertake  to  ex- 
plain, are 

I.  That  attention  to  temporal  things  should  take  precedence  of  consi- 
derations relating  to  a  future  existence. 

II.  That  Science  is  the  Providence  of  Life,  and  that  qnritual  depend- 
ency in  human  affairs  may  be  attended  with  material  destruction. 

III.  That  there  exist  (independently  of  Scriptural  Religion,)  guaran* 
tees  of  Morality  in  Human  Nature,  in  Intelligence  and  IJti&ty. 

These,  as  you  perceive,  idclttde  the  ^'series  of  advantages  I  regard  as*" 
eotskmi  *^  hf  Secularism." 
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ViUiMpeot  to  Christiaiiityi.I  should  adfanoe  these  propostixoiUL>^  . 

A.  — *The  Atonement  by  the  death  of  Jeeus  Christ  is  unsatisfactoiy  as 
acheme,  and  immoral  as  an  example. 

B.  — The  example  of  Christ  and  the  teachings  ,  of  the  New  Testament: 
the  first  is  nnsoitable  for  imitation ;  the  seoon(^  unsuitable  for  guidance-^ 
except  on  the  principle  of  arbitrary  selection. 

^'  Our  religions  would/'  therefore^  sufficiently  '^come  into  collision." 

For  the  reason  I  mentioned  I  am  in  so;Die  perplexity  as  to  ^A^  opinions 
of  any  religious  body :  and  it  would  oblige  me  if  you  would  consider 
me  quite  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  the  Independents,"  and  favour  me 
with  some  brief  abstract,  or  refer  me  to  some  manual  of  them,  which  you 
accept. 

I  nope  you  will  come  to  think  Leicester  the^best  place  in  which  to  bold 
the  discussion.  The  arrangements  could  be  made  with  more  readiness 
theref  by  friends  upon  the  spot  abeady  interested  in  the  subject. 

Trusting  that  you  may  find  herein  eatisiictioxL  of  your  queries, 

I  am,  Rev,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

The  Beverend  Brewin  Orant^  B.A. 

VI. 

Birmingham,  Sept.  6^A,  1852. 

Dear  Sib, 

You  have  perpetrated  a  mbtake,  in  distinguishing  between  a  dead 
saint  and  a  dead  reformer ;  but  I  am  happy  that  you  are  neither,  though 
at  present,  and  till  after  our  discussion,  I  am  bound  by  law  of  arms  to 
deny  that  you  are  a  living  mortal  of  either  kind — reformer  or  saint; 
meanwhile  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  being  on  the  right  side  of 
the  black  curtain,  where  I  hope  you  will  remain  and  not  remove  till  the 
prospect  brightens. 

You  afford  me  room  to  complain,  that  I  «m  more  in  the  dark  than  I 
expected  to  be  after  receiving  a  communication  as  to  your  views  of  Secu- 
larism, and  the  list  of  benefits  ;^ou  promised:  first,  for  Secularism^ 
giving  the  precedence  to  the  duties  ot  this  life,  over  those  which  per- 
tain to  another  world.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  duties  of  this  Ufa 
pertain  to  another  world  according  to  Ghi*istianity  ?  And,  do  you  admit 
any  attention  to  the  duties  peitaining  to  another  world  t  If  so,  what 
attration  'f  if  none,  why  not  exclude  it  altogether,  which  is  what  I  always 
understood  by  secular, — temporal  as  opposed  to  eternal. 

The  word  precedence  neeos  defining  as  much  as  Secularism,  for  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  have  a  discussion  on  a  cloud.  If  it  means,  a  child 
Bhould  first  take  the  breast  before  it  reads  the  Bible ;  or,  that  a  man 
should  finish  his  work  before  he  goes  to  meeting,  we  may  agree  \  but  in 
Christianity,  that  work  is  part  of  a  duty  pertaining  to  another  world. 
Then  tchf/  introduce  confusion  into  our  terms,  and  net  stand  to  joi^ 

^oIm  zi.  q  3 
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gu&fl--^no  fbture  lifo;  ^  If  yon  retii«  Itom  tlie  inim 

position,  how  can  we  discuss  ? 

Why  should  I;  who  believe  you  teach  error,  errors  ehisfy  oj  mMM, 
discuss  the  proinriety  of  your  system,  leaving  out  its  only  dimguiBhiDg 
(dements?  why  should  you,  who  believe  you  te^h  truth,  leave  out  your 
truths,  that  there  is  no  future  life,  that  there  is  no  God  to  distract  oor 
attention  from  this  life,  and  obstruct  usefubess  to  our  feUowrmao. 

Let  us  discuss  what  you  lecture  upon,  and  what  you  write  about,  othe^ 
wise  our  religions  do  not  come  into  eoUisionj,  for  you  convey  youn  oat  rf 
the  reach  of  powder  and  ball,  to  bring  a  different  army  into  the  field,  to 
the  one  we  wish  to  combat. 

However,  if  you  still  decline  to  describe  Secularism  in  what  seems  its 
true  colours,  I  will  not  on  that  account  refuse  to  compare  the  merits  of 
Christianity  and  Secularism,  in  the  proposed  debate,  only  under  ^ 
explanation,  that  in  the  definition  you  omit  its  ofiered  distioffuisbinff 
feature,  by  not  observing  that  reli^on  includes  the  duties  of  this  me,  m 
by  supposing  that  Secularism  admits  of  a  secondary  atte0tion  to  anotber 
life ;  which  is  only  in  fact,  a  mixture  of  Secularism  and  Spiritualism,  the 
proportions  beine  undefined.  Secondl]^,  you  promised  a  list  of  dki 
advanta^  whicn  Secularism  (or  Atheism)  would  confer,  and  which 

Ghristiamty  opposes whereas  you  have  sent  me  non^;  but  only  thifs 
ffeneral  propositions,  the  data  from  which  these  unnamod  advaniaget  ire 
I  suppose  inferred  by  you ;  but  no  intimation  of  the  advantages  them- 
selves. So,  on  this  I  am  quite  in  the  dark ;  whilst  the  first  of  these 
principles,  is  only  a  repetitioi^  of  the  objectionable  definition  of  Secularism; 
the  second  affirms  an  evil  of  Spiritualism,  and  the  third  is  a  theory  (t 
ethics,  as  to  their  hypothetical  basis.  These  you  say  I  shall  peroeir^ 
^'  include  the  advantages  you  regml  as  conferred  by  Secularism.  Hov 
so  7  The  first  misdemies  Secularism,  the  other  two  speak  of  somethiog 
else ;  namely,  an  imaginary  dan^r  of  Spiritualism,  which  is  no  adraa- 
tage  of  Secularism ;  and  a  descnption  of  a  theory  of  morals,  which  is 
beyond  the  question.  This  is  all  the  insight  you  give  me  into  joor 
religion ;  three  short  verses j  and  though  I  have  given  you  all  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  the  New  Testament,  and  more  specinc  informatioD,  job 
require  an  additional  account  of  mine. 

I  may,  however,  refer  you  to  the  Bible  and  the  People^  in  which  mj 
views  on  most  topics  of'^  Christianity  are  pretty  clearly  stated,  and  h 
which  I  abide.  The  only  thin^  I  know  of,  published  by  any  genem 
body  of  the  Independents,  are  tiie  Congregational  Library,  and  tbe  Year 
Book.  The  Gongre^tional  Union  has  also  published  an  outline  of  do^ 
trines,  not  as  authontative,  but  as  expressly  the  general  opinions  of  oor 
Churches.   The  Bible  is  our  only  authoritative  manual. 

In  glancing  over  the  XXXIX  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 
find  that,  excluding  some  that  are  ecclesiastical,  and  some  that  are  meta- 
physical, together  with  some  that  are  liable  to  misapprehension,  thoogh 
their  general  meaning  is  right,  I  could  subscribe  to  the  following  twentr- 
one  out  of  the  thirty-nine,  namely,  1,  8,  4,  6,  7, 11, 12, 14>  lo,  16, 19, 
22,  24,  26,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  38,  39. 

Out  of  these,  and  the  Bible  and  the  PeopUj  and  the  New  TestamcDt, 
and  the  atttlements  already  made,  I  hope  you  will  be  aUe  to  find  enoo^ 
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for  your  pmrpose.  And  now  allow  me  to  ask|  what  books  or  numuals  you 
refer  to,  as  the  authorised  statements  of  Secularism,  md  your  mews  w 
generalt 

And  allow  me  to  add,  that  the  de6nition  of  Secularism,  sent  bj  jqxl, 
liemg  a  mixture  of  principles,  secular  and  spiritual,  and  being  aJso  liabM 
to  various  meanings,  and  not  specific  enough  to  distinguish  any  systemi 
atnce  it  seems  to  admit  of  both  worlds ;  that  definition  cannot  be  a  part 
Of  our  agreed  statement.  For  it  misrepresents  by  implication  both 
Christianity  and  Secularism,  in  supposing  that  the  former  does  not  inr 
dhide  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  the  latter,  in  supposing  that  it  reeog- 
ilixes  another  life. 

I  must,  therefore,  take  the  main  nroposition,  apart  from  the  appended 
explanation ;  and  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  amongst  your  writings,  to 
find  out  what  Secmarvim  is. 

Also,  if  you  cannot  favour  me  according  to  promise,  with  your  propoeed 
advantages,  but  only  with  the  three  propositions  contained  in  your  letter, 
I  must  search  your  writings  for  these,  as  well  as  for  your  principles, 
find  proceed  to  discuss  the  superiority  of  the  principles  in  your  writmgs, 
over  those  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

It  will  be  extraordinary,  if  there  be  nothing  more  distinctive  in  your 
views  as  ordinarily  advocated,  and  nothing  more  definite  in  the  results 
proposed,  than  in  the  propositions  contained  in  your  letter. 

I  am  really  anxious  that  your  opinions,  under  the  name  whether  of 
Secularism  or  Atheism,  shall  be  fairly  tested  alongside  the  Gospel ;  that 
the  freethinkers'  school  may  put  forth  their  best  defence,  in  company 
with  such  a  reply  as  we  may  be  able  to  make ;  but  in  order  that  this 
ma^  be  done  favly  and  e£fectually,  it  will  become  you  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  avowing  your  opinions  now,  than  when  they  are  not  undergoing 
tHe  criticism  of  discussion;  otherwise  your  friends  will  form  a  new 
opinion  of  your  confidence  in  your  views,  or  your  valour  in  their 
defence* 

I  propose  (whatever  further  explanations  you  may  aflfbrd  or  withhold,) 
that  our  discussion,  on  the  main  proposition,  take  place  in  London,  the' 
latter  part  of  diis  month;  and  in  llie  Hall  you  mentioned,  if  one  more 
capacious  cannot  be  obtained :  the  time  is,  ol  course,  to  be  arranged  at 
your  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BREWIN  GRANT. 


t^.S— J^lease  to  inquire  when  the  &all  will  be  free ;  I  will  also  inquifd 
trhether  any  other  better  room  is  attainable ;  also  find  a  committee,  who 
may  join  with  mine  to  make  all  airangementa. 
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vn. 

Birmingham^  Sept.  22nd,  1862. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  feel  somewliat  disappointed  at  the  delay  in  our  movements,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  position  in  which  things  seem  left,  especially  since  the  dis- 
cussion having  been  announced  in  the  Bible  and  the  People,  and  quoted 
into  papers,  as  the  Banner  and  NonconformUt,  people  are  natanJly  oa 
the  look  out  for  it,  and  will  require  some  explanation  of  the  state  of  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  I  shall'  be  obliged  to  let  our  correspondence  explain  itself 
(tf  it  will  do  so)  in  the  Bible  and  the  People,  and  you  can  of^  course  do 
the  same  in  the  Reasoner,  that  our  respective  friends  may  understand  the 
position  we  are  in,  and  the  positions  we  are  desirous  of  taking  in  the  Dis- 
cussion ;  but  to  make  the  explanation  complete,  will  require  a  reply  to 
my  last,  giving  both  a  clear  statement  of  Secularism,  and  a  Lst  of  those 
aavantages  which  it  will  confer,  and  which  Christianity  opposes.  For  if 
you  cannot  state  beforehand,  in  a  few  plain  propositions,  the  benefits  to 
oe  conferred  bjr  your  system  exclusively,  neither  you  nor  I  will  know 
what  we  are  goin^  to  aftrm  or  deny,  and  if  you  can  state  these  things  it 
will  only  be  nilfilling  your  promise. 

There  seems  no  reason  for  this  extraordinary  delay  in  our  arrangementsy 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  either  definitely  settled  or  dedined 
by  you,  and  then  all  uncertainty  will  be  removed,  only  in  that  case  the 
title  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Cabinet  of  Beason — Why  do  the 
Cleray  avoid  Discussion  ? — will  have  to  be  altered. 

Of  course,  I  can  scarcely  anticipate  this,  and  yet  the  delay  in  our  cor- 
respondence is  a  sour^  of  difficulty :  it  only  remains,  therefore,  for  joa 
to  give  a  more  definite  expression  ot  the  nature  of  Secularism,  and  to  gife 
such  a  list  of  its  advantages  as  may  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
plain  people ;  or  ehe  to  decline  giving  any  statement  of  its  meaning,  m 
its  professed  results;  and  fix  the  time  for  debating  Secularism,  as  in  the 
proposition  agreed  upon ;  leaving  me  to  find  in  die  books  yon  reoognin 
(of  which  a  list  is  desired,)  the  natiii'e  and  consequences  of  your  ofi- 
mons :  besides  these  two  plans,  the  first  of  which  is  the  most  f^^jgtwit^ 
there  is  but^  one  other  method,  namely,  to  dedine  the  discaasioii  dto- 
gether. 

^  You  have  hinted  in  various  ways  the  difficulty^  of  understanding  the 
doctrines  of  any  reirgious  body,  being  variously  stated,  whereas  yoa  do 
not  not  state  to  me  your  opinions  at  all,  nor  refer  me  to  any  satisfiictofy 
source  of  information. 

I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  reading  in  the  Trial  for  AtheiaD, 
your  declaration,  that  having  been  brought  up  amongst  religious  people^ 
you  should  know  their  doctrmes :  also,  in  the  second  volume  (I  think;  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Beason,  you  declare,  that  when  any  reli^ous  oppoooit 
arises,  you  discern  by  his  observations  to  which  of  the  six  classes  ^to 
which  you  have  divided  Christians)  he  belongs ;  and  so  are  prepared  to 
meet  that  peculiar  form  of  Christianity.  This  supposes  a  good  apqi^t- 
ance  with  the  doctrines  of  Christians :  whilst  if  you  are  to  be  regarded 

ignorant ,  of  what  any.  Christian  body  teaches,  it  not  only  ooatnidict^ 
the  above,  but  places  yon  in  the  unenviaole  position  of  opposing  what  joa 
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are  unacquainted  with.  You  will  pardon  these  plain  bbseryatioDS^dnoa 
they  appear  called  foi-  by  the  shadowy  and  unceHam  nature  of  your  cor^ 
respondence. 

Will  YOU  oblige  me  by  an  immediate  reply  to  this  letter^  stating  defin 
nitely  what  you  propose  in  relation  to  the  matters  contained  in  this  and  the^ 
preceding  letter  not  vet  replied  to.  I  have  written  by  this  post,  to  enquire 
when  the  National  llall  is  free^  that  you  may  choose  the  nights,  and  at 
once  make  arrangements. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  BBEWIN  GRANT. 

VIII. 

London,        Sept.  1852. 

Bkverend  Sir, 

May  I  ask  on  what  information  or  with  what  view  you  began  this  cor- 
respondence? Your  proposing  that  the  discussion  shall  take  place  at  the 
ena  of  this  month,  is  my  reason  for  the  question.  It*  will,  I  fear,  not 
be  possible  to  me  this  year. 

Preparations  for  our  Secular  Conference — collecting  our  JReasoner  con-, 
tribution  towards  European  freedom — revising  books  passing  through  the 
press, — and  fulfilling  some  long-standing  speaking  engagements,  have 
prevented  me  answering  your  interesting  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  My 
nrst  leisure  hour  shall  be  given  to  it. 

Yours  ever  faithfully,  dear  Sir, 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

The  Reverend  B.  Grant,  B.A. 

IX. 

Birmingham,  Sept.  2Srd,  1862. 

Mt  DEAR  SlR^ 

I  do  not  wonder,  that  after  so  lon^  a  time  you  should  now  enquire 
'^dn  what  information  and  with  what  view  I  began  this  correspondence?" 
It  is  plain  we  do  not  belong  to  the  same  party  of  progress,  or  we 
should  not  now  be  beginning  over  again :  your  friend,  Mr.  Emery,  of 
Leicester,  and  those  whom  he  represented  to  me,  as  desirous  for  me  to 
discuss  with  you  there,  will  be  able  to  explain,  that  I  did  not  begin  this 
correspondence :  but  you  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  my  view  or  object 
in  proceeding  with  it,  in  reply  to  your  friends ;  it  was  in  order  to  test 
fainy  the  pretensions  of  secularists  to  do  any  good  by  their  system  ex- 
clusively :  and  surely  you  could  have  no  better  preparation  for  a  confer- 
ence, nor  better  opportum'ty  of  commending  your  principles,  than  by  a 
clear  defence  of  their  advantage,  to  those  whom  you  wish  to  receive 
them. 

*  The  2>iaciiBiloo. 
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It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  your  engagements  are  mora  pwming 
than  mine,  whilst  the  tropic  we  propose  to  discuss  is  yolxr  own  pecnfiir 
business,  to  prove  tiie  worth  of  your  teachings. 

Nor  do  I  see  why  next  year  will  be  more  eligible  than  this :  allow  ms 
to  add  in  conclusion,  that  I  refer  you  to  the  two  preceding  letters,  a  reply 
to  which  is  by  no  means  superseded  by  yoor  note  of  the  2Snd,  not  mody 
as  to  the  confusion  and  indistinctness  of  your  definition  and  propositioDSy 
but  as  to  the  definite  setdemest  of  an  early  discussion ;  it  seems  to  me, 
that  you  owe  it  to  yowrself,  your  party,  and  your  principles,  not  to  delay 
an^  longer  such  an  appearance  as  shall  tell  your  followers  and  others  dcK 
finitely  what  you  propose,  and  what  benefit  it  will  confer. 

Wmlst  on  my  side,  I  feel  bound  not  to  leave  such  a  question,  as  we 
have  mutually  agreed  upon,  open  for  three  more  months,  wfaik  yoa  and 

Jour  friends  go  round  declaring  principles  which  vou  neither  define  nor 
efend,  in  a  regular  and  fair  investigation,  such  as  we  pfopoasd  and 
agreed  to. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BRBWIN  GRANT. 

P.S.— I  find  by  this  mominff^s  post  there  is  a  likelihood  of  obtaining  a 
large  chapel,  which  will  diminisn  the  expenses,  and  afibrd  room. 
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MORMON  HYMN 


**  Tm  a  8amt,t      ft  Saint,  on  the  rongh  wide  world, 
Hie  earth  is  my  home,  and  my  Ood  is  my  gnide  I 
Up,  up  with  the  truth,  let  its  power  bend  the  knee : 
I  am  sent,  I  am  sent,  and  salTation  is  free. 
I  ftar  not  old  priestcraft^  its  dogmas  can't  awe  : 
I'  Te  ac^i^  ibr  to  steer  by,  that  telli  me  the  law,— 

ne^  as  a  ooward  to  falsehood  I'll  kneel, 
While  Mormon  tells  troth,  or  God's  prophets  reTcal  1 
Up,  np  with  the  truth,  let  its  power  touch  the  mind, 
And  111  warrant  we'll  soon  leave  the  selfish  behind. 
Up,  up  with  the  truth,  let  its  power  bend  the  knee, 
I  am  sentl  I  am  sent  1  dying  Bablon  to  thee, 
I  am  sent!  I  am  sent!  take  this  warning  and  flee. 

''The  arm  of  the  tyrant,  ^1  terror  may  spread, 

Tet,  tho'  they  oppose  us,  their  strongholds  we^  tread ; 

VFhat  to  us  is  the  scorn  of  the  selfish  and  vaint 

We  have  borne  it  before,  and  we'll  bear  it  again. 

The  fire-gleaming  bolts  of  oppression  may  fall, 

And  kill  off  the  body,  death  can't  us  appal ! 

With  Heaven  aboye  us,  and  all  Hell  below. 

Thro'  the  wide  field  of  error,  right  onward  we'll  go! 

Come  on !  my  braye  comrades,  now's  the  time  you  should  speak, 

The  storm-fiend  is  roused  from  his  long  dreamy  sleep. 

Our  watch  word,  for  safety  in  Zion,  shall  be, 

I  am  sent !  I  am  tent !  dying  Bab'lon  to  thee, — 

I  am  sent!  I  am  sent!  take  this  warning  and  flee." 


•  "The  Mormons :  or,  Latter-Day  Sahits.  With  Memoirs  of  the  Lift  and  Death 
of  Joseph  Smith,  the  ''American  Mahomet"  Illustrated  with  Forty  Engravhigs. 
London :  Ofioe  of  the  National  Illustrated  Library,  18$,  Strand." 

t  Qaere— I'ma  asfi^t 
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BEYIEWS  AND  CBIIICISMS. 


Boys  and  the  Bible  ;  coneisting  of  DescripHons  and  Bialoguet.  Londoci :  Sla^Ui 
aod  Manhall. 

This  !b  an  interesting  and  healthy  book  for  boys;  it  ayoids  the  too  frequent  frntt  of 
^ting  childishly  for  children,  ami  has  the  germs  of  a  generons  Chrittiaii  manhoedi 
well  suited  for  fostering  the  growth  of  a  boy's  principles :  we  heaitlly  raeaminaid  pareati 
this  elegant  and  pleasant  Tolume^  as  a  suitidde  preeent  for  ymxths. 


LITERAKY  INTELLIGENCE- 

To  be  published  in  January,  part  I.,  (containipg  QenesiB,)  of  tlie 
Chronological  Old  Testament.  It  will  be  nniform  wiUi  the  Chronologieal 
New  Testament/  and|  after  the  same  general  plan,  but  with  many  addi- 
tional helps  and  improvements.  Very  full  Chronological  and  Geom- 
phical  Notes  will  be  given,  and  the  Parallel  Passages  will  be  cmMtj 
selected.  A  re-division  of  the  Prophetical  Books  ml  be  made  into  Sec- 
tions of  Prophecy,  and  over  each  section  will  be  placed  its  date,  and  at 
the  side  an  analysis  of  its  scope.  Some  valuable  Habinnical  comments 
titindated  for  the  first  time,  wul  be  interspersed  among  the  Notes. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  given  a  Translation  ot  the  Orinnal  Pas- 
sages from  the  Septuagint  Yersioo',  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  ifew  Tes- 
tament, exhibited  side  oy  aide  with  -the  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  in 
the  Authorised  Version  ;  and  lastly,  there  will  be  a  CoUeetkm  of  the 
Various  Reading  in  all  the  Ancient  Versions  in  Walton's  Polyglot  BiUe, 
viz.,  the  Samaritan  Text  and  Version,  Chaldee  Targums  of  Oiunioe,  Jont- 
than  Ben  Uziel,  Jerusalem,  Syriac,  Ajrabic,  Septuagent,  and  Vulgate.*- 
(Blackader,  publisher,  13,  Patemoeter-Row.) 
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I. 

CHRIST'S  RELIGION. 

PaOTB  kLh  THINGS  ;  HOLD  FAST  THAT  WHICH  IS  QOOO."  1  TboSS.  T.  13. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OR  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
CANAANITIES 

Is  thus  described  by  St.  Paul, — "  and  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  laud  of  Canaan  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot." 
p(Acts  xiii.  19.)  Next  to  the  personal  character  of  certain  individuals 
m  Jewish  history,  no  circumstance  has  obtained  so  much  hostile  notice 
from  objectors,  or  so  widely  exercised  the  faith  or  doubt  of  believerS|  as 
the  means  of  settling  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  state  the  whole  case,  as  it  is  recorded  and 
implied  in  sacred  history:  the  difficulty  is  in  relation  to  God's  moral 
government  and  providence,  and,  therefore,  we  only  state  half  the  case  if 
we  leave  out  this  idea :  since  what  is  improper  for  men  to  do,  or  for  any 
being  apart  from  a  certmnjust  authority  and  reasonable  motive,  may  be 
right  for  another  with  such  authority  and  for  such  purposes. 

It  is  necessary  to  include  this  idea,  since  they  who  bring  this  history  to 
condemn  the  moral  character  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  apt,  in  statinsr  the  case,  to  overlook  his  ^vemment,  and  regard  the 
whole  as  if  done  oy  a  man,  who  has  no  peculiar  authority. 

We  must  not  forget  then,  that  God  is  regarded  as  a  moral  governor  in 
this  case ;  nor  secondly,  that  the  people  so  punished,  are  regarded  as  cri- 
minals or  sinners ;  and  thirdly,  as  punished  for  theii*  sins.  Now  this,  as 
a  moral  question,  is  very  different  to  mere  unauthorized  general  massacre, 
just  as  it  is  diffe)*ent  for  a  magistrate,  on  legal  evidence  and  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  to  punish  a  criminal,  to  what  it  would  be  for  the  same  evil  to  be 
done  without  any  just  cause,  b  v  one  unauthorized :  and,  as  the  first  element  of 
consideration  includes  these  three  things,  (without  which  the  case  is  only 
misstated,)  viz.,  his  authority,  the  Canaanites'  sin,  and  their  punishment  by 
the  Israelites  as  the  agents  of  his  just  authority ;  so,  the  case  is  misre- 
presented, unless  we  add,  that  the  presumed  author  of  this  transaction,  is 
the  presumed  ruler  in  Providence,  and  had  certain  other  reasonable  ends 
to  answer,  of  general  benefit  to  the  world,  still  further  to  justify  this  in- 
terference of  severity. 

Introducing  then  these  two  elements,  which  some  are  apt  to  overlook, 
—that  God  is  a  moral  governor,  who  in  this  way  punished  his  rebellious 
subjects  j  that  he  is  the  presiding  Providence,  intending  thereby  some  im- 
portant advantages  for  mankind,  advantages  to  be  secured  by  this  sever- 

VOL.  11.  R  3 
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itj ;  it  will  appear,  that  the  character  in  which  he  acted,  the  character  of 
those  whom  ne  punished,  and  the  fuither  providential  objects  in  fiew, 
fully  justify  this  occurrence  whilst  in  itself^  apart  from  these  moral  consi- 
derations, the  case  is  not  worse  than  what  passes  now  into  history  withoat 
blame,  as  a  political  necessity,  and  useful  lor  the  progress  of  mankind. 

And  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  first  notice,  as  trying  the 
case  on  the  principles  of  political  expediency y  looking  at  it  simply  as  a 
natural  occurrence,  and  supposing  it  to  be  done  under  the  leadership  of 
Moses,  apart  from  Divine  authority  or  direction ;  and  by  what  principles 
shall  we  try  it, — by  those  that  were  acted  upon  by  nations  then;  by  iLoae 
acted  upon  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans,who  in  their  poHticul 
rule  regarded  the  world  as  their  prey  7  Is  there  anything  in  the  conduct 
of  Israel  under  Moses^  woi*se  than  tnat  of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
or  Romans  ? 

Was  there  not  something  better?  namely,  that  he  confined  the  amU- 
tion  of  his  warrior  bands  within  a  reasonable  territory^  allowing  the  na- 
tions oeyond  to  live  in  peace  if  they  made  no  aggression?  Whilst  all 
others  set  no  bounds  to  their  domination,  except  their  own  inabiHty. 
Shall  the  Jews  be  tried  by  the  conduct  of  modem  nations,  the  conque>t 
of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards ;  the  encroachment  of  Europeans  on  the 
ritory  of  the  American  Indians?  or  even  by  the  international  wa»  of 
Europe  ?  or  shall  they  be  tried  by  the  English  conquest  of  India,  or 
China  ?  Or,  will  you  apply  to  this  case,  rules  and  principles  that  hare 
never  been  applied  by  any  nation  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  tUl 
now? 

It  may  be  that  objectors  try  the  Jews  by  principles  they  disbelieve, 
namely,  those  of  peace,  deduced  by  many  from  the  New  Testament :  then 
if  so,  they  must  first  allow  that  this  book  is  good;  and,  secondly,  they 
cannot  use  it  against  the  other,  because  it  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
that  other,  and  comes  to  remove  all  its  imperfections ;  and,  in  this  sense, 
we  also  may  object  to  such  conduct  between  nations,  as  we  plainly  learn 
the  principles  of  mercy  in  the  gospel :  but  we  cannot  allow  men  to  shoot 
at  the  Ola  Testament,  with  weapons  obtained  from  the  New;  this  is  being 
Christians  and  Infidels  at  the  same  time. 

Let  them  then  discover  in  the  principles  of  reason  and  in  the  geneial 
notions  and  actual  conduct  of  mankind  something  that  clearly  condemns 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan  by  the  Jews,  looked  at  merely  as  an  ordinary 
natural  transaction.  This  would  be  rather  a  hard  ta^,  a  Roman  general 
would  laugh  at  them,  a  French  general  would  shrug  his  sbouloers,  an 
English  one  would  stare  in  wonderment,  a  Russian  one  would  use  the 
Knout  in  reply :  .it  is  only  Christianity,  that  condemns  bloodshed  and 
usurpation,  and  the  Bible  does  not  .approve  of  this  transaction  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  Divine  judgment  on  sinners.  But  as  a  natural  oc- 
currence, and  from  principles  of  reason,  and  international  reliitiana  Jl 
over  the  world,  none  can  say  a  word  against  it. 

And  when,  besides  this  view  from  reason  and  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, in  ordinary  cases  of  subjugation,  we  proceed  to  regard  it  not  merely 
as  a  national  expediency  but  as  a  volitical  necessity y  reason  is  still  moiv 
non-plussed  to  gainsay  it.  For  where  could  these  peavle  go  ?  were  they 
to  stop  in  Egypt  as  lx>ndslaves  for  ever  7   Who  WQulo,  if  they  2oiild  es- 
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cape?  and  what  nation  would  take  them  in,  did  not  some  even  deny  thetn 
a  passage  ?  Were  they  then  to  perish  from  the  earth  ?  They  must  do 
80,  or  fight  for  a  place,  and  were  thus  politically  necessitated  to  destroy, 
conquer,  or  push  forward  those  races  which  came  in  their  way. 

It  was  a  national  struggle  for  existence^  and  in  this  view  of  it,  which 
does  not  come  in  to  justify  other  conquests,  reason  can  say  little  against 
it,  as  a  passage  in  history :  whilst  in  the  confining  of  their  ambition,  with- 
in the  reasonable  bounds  of  Palestine,  and  not  seeking  to  become  a  domi- 
nant military  people  over  various  countries,  they  were  equally  and  hon- 
ourably distinguisned  from  all  poweriiil  nations  before  their  time,  at  their 
time,  and  ever  since. 

This  is  simply  a  view  of  the  question,  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  as 
a  natural  transaction,  apart  from  any  Divine  interference ;  and  if  it  ap- 
proaches to  a  justification  in  this  light,  if  it  be  more  justifiable  than  any 
other  aggressive  war ;  if  it  be  defensive  also,  a  defence  of  national  exist- 
ence, there  will  be  more  difficulty  to  condemn  it,  when  those  moral  con- 
siderations are  introduced  which  were  formerly  mentioned. 

If  as  a  natural  affair,  it  is  what  all  nations  would  do,  and  better  than 
the  most  refined  have  done,  as  a  supernatural  intervention  it  will  be  more 
completely  justified. ' 

Having  thus  briefly  examined  it,  by  the  light  of  nature,  a  natural 
transaction,  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  supernatural  view  of  it, 
as  the  one  by  which  it  ought  to  be  tried;  this  being  involved  in  the  whole 
account :  and  if  as  things  go,  men  would  justify  men  in  such  a  case,  who 
shall  condemn  God,  when,  as  Moral  Governor,  he  by  this  means  punishes 
sin,  by  a  signal  juds'ment,  and  for  providential  purposes  places  another 
nation  in  the  room  of  one,  that  had  grown  too  corrupt  to  be  endured  ? 

God,  as  a  Moral  Governor,  holds  a  natural  responsibility  over  nations, 
as  over  individuals ;  it  is  only  by  truth  and  justice,  that  a  nation  can  be 
highly  prosperous,  otherwise  it  is  of  no  use  to  advocate  truth  andjusti^^e, 
and  the  downfall  or  depression  of  a  nation,  is  a  general  calamity  in  which 
all  are  naturally  involved,  women  and  children,  old  and  youn^ ;  though 
only  the  real  authors  of  the  evil,  will  be  morally  responsible  Defore  the 
judgment  seat  of  God. 

Now  it  was  the  same  in  kind,  so  far  as  the  general  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  proceeded :  it  involved  all  ages  and  both  sexes :  and  this  must 
be  remembered,  as  \ve  look  at  this  transaction. 

First,  in  its  relation  to  the  Canaanites ;  the  destruction  of  innocent 
children,  considered  as  an  act  of  God,  by  his  agents,  is  no  more  in  itself 
than  death  from  ordinary  causes,  which  in  Bible  languafi^e,  and  in  reality, 
is  by  the  hand  of  God :  and  such  and  no  more  would  it  be  to  those 
children,  who  fell  in  this  general  calamity.  This,  we  say,  is  no  more  (as 
a  part  of  God*s  dealings)  than  the  loss  of  children  who  die  daily,  and 
which,  however  painful  to^  parents  and  friends,  is  no  calamity  to  the 
children ;  but  an  emigration  to  a  better  life,  being  bom  again  to  an  exist- 
ence beyond  suffering  and  probation.  On  Christian  ideas,  the  death  of  a 
child  is  its  glorification,  "  for  their  angels  (their  departed  spirits)  do  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven,"  "  nor  is  it  the  will  of  our 
Father,  1)hat  any  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'' 

The  most  lamentable  view  of  death,  is  the  natural  decease  of  a  man  in 
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full  grown  wisdom,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  extinguished;  that  aD  his 
faculties  and  hopes  are  buried:  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  cruelty  or  sadness  in 
this,  but  to  chastened  reason,  the  departure  of  a  child  (ot  heaven  is  more  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  than  a  young  man's  emigration  under  the  luightest 
hopes. 

We  must,  therefore,  put  out  of  view  the  destruction  of  children  in  this 
case,  which  is  God  taking  their  education  out  of  the  hands  of  their  yd- 
luted  and  polluting  parents ;  and  then  there  remains  nothing  to  be  said 
on  the  question  of  cruelty,  except  such  as  applies  to  all  wars }  nor  will 
the  most  refined  modem  notions,  (except  those  of  peace  drawn  from  in- 
terpretations of  the  New  Testament,  wnich  cannot  be  consistently  urged 
by  those  who  object  to  the  Old,)  the  most  refined  natural  notions,  will  not 
condemn  the  other  parts  of  the  transaction,  the  conquering  of  the  Car 
naanites  in  war. 

The  death  of  children  then,  iS;  in  such  a  view,  no  cruelty  when  re- 
garded as  done  under  his  sanction,  who  in  his  Providence  allows  diseaaa 
and  various  causes  to  carry  them  off. 

Not  only  is  the  death  of  adults  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  modem 
warfare,  but  considered  as  the  action  of  God  by  his  agents,  is  also  to 
them  no  more  than  death  by  natural  causes,  or,  what  is  the  same  thingi 
b^  the  visitation  of  God  :  whilst  the  occasion  is  completely  justified  as  a 
signal  instance  of  his  punishment  of  notorious  offenoers. 

If,  therefore,  we  examine  this  case,  we  must  embrace  the  whole  of  it^ 
those  moral  ideas  which  entered  into  it,  and  form  a  part  of  the  history : 
we  have  already  referred  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  we  shsll 
see  from  the  history,  that  they  were  enormous  offenders,  and  punished 
for  this. 

The  unnatural  vices  of  the  Ganaanites  were  such  as  it  is  a  shame  to 
mention,  and  these  vices  were  a  customjBJid  associated  with  their  idolatry: 
for  such  they  were  punished :  "  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  th^ 
things :  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before 
you :  and  the  land  is  defiled :  therefore  I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  up- 
on it,  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  Ye  shall  tbere- 
fore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  and  shall  not  commit  any  of 
th^  abominations ;  neither  any  of  your  own  nation,  nor  any  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  among  you :  (for  all  tnese  abominations  have  tJie  men  of 
the  land  done,  which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled  ;^  that  tlis 
land  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you.  For  whosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  abonur 
nations,  even  the  souls  that  commit  them  shall  be  cut  oft  firom  among 
the  people.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  ordinance,  that  ye  eommit  not 
any  one  of  these  abominable  custom!,  which  were  committed  before  you, 
and  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves  therein :  I  am  the  Lord  yoor  God."— 
(Levit.  xviii.  24—30.^ 

Such  a  nation  surely  was  not  fit  to  live ;  they  breathed  a  moral  pesti- 
lence, and  the  killing  of  their  children  was  what  they  often  did  in  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch :  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  child  murder,  and  strike  tsi^ 
ror  into  their  idolatrous  abominations  that  this  people  was  destroyed.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  preference  to  the  Jew6,  but  to  correct  this  wk:ked- 
ness  which  thireatened  to  infect  the  whole  world :  and  the  Jews  wm 
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equally  tfapeatened  with  the  same  cakxnity^  if  they  committed  the  same 
sins. 

We  might  quote  many  instances  to  prove,  that  it  was  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  people  that  they  were  destroyed }  nor  are  we  without  grounds 
for  supposing,  that  many  were  driven  to  migrate,  and  would  carry  the 
lesson  with  them ;  for  there  are  two  descriptions  of  this  calamity — the 
nations  whom  God  destroyed,  and  whom-  he  drove  out  from  before  IsrcieL 

This  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  for  sins,  was  equally  justifiable  with 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  of  Pharoah  and  his  host  in 
the  Red  Sea;  the  one  for  unnatural  crimes,  the  other  for  inexorable 
tyranny ;  nor  should  we  be  far  from  modern  ideas,  if  respecting  Pharoah 
we  said, may  all  tyrants  thus  signally  peiish The  downfall  of  worth- 
less nations,  has  been  th^  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  till  Christianity 
came,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  renovate  them  and  make  tibem  permanent ; 
so  have  perished  Babjlon,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  so  will  perish  others,  un- 
less they  become  impregnated  with  better  principles :  or  they  will  be  ab- 
sorbed oy  the  superior  power  of  others,  and  be  lost  before  Anglo-Saxon 
Chnstians,  as  the  Canaanites  before  the  Jews. 

In  the  relation  of  this  to  the  Canaanites  then  we  see  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  this  destruction,  in  the  moral  government  of  God :  nay,  the  very 
vices  common  amongst  them  are  death  by  the  laws  of  England,  or  were 
till  but  of  late,  whilst  now  they  are  justly  punished  with  extreme  severity: 
what  then  must  be  thought  of  a  nation  so  degraded  ? 

The  relation  of  this  transaction  to  the  Jews  may  also  be  considered : 
their  subjugation  of  the  Canaanites  would  no  more  give  them  the  right  to 
indiscriminate  slaughter  and  uncommanded  wars,  than  a  hangman  may 
kill  those  who  are  uncondemned,  and  not  placed  under  his  jurisdiction:  or, 
than  a  soldier  may  kill  in  peace  and  in  cold  blood,  because  he  is  com- 
manded to  fight  in  open  battle. 

Nor  does  the  Jewish  history,  as  a  whole,  encourage  bloodshed;  for 
even  the  necessary  wars  of  David  prevented  his  building  tlhe  temple^  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  the  Jewish  religion  (though  in  some  cases  associated 
with  wars,  in  the  conquest  and  defence  of  Canaan,)  did  not  set  up  a  mili- 
tary chieftainship  to  perpetuate  bloodshed,  but  rather  aspired  after  a  set- 
tled peace.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying.  Thou  hast, 
shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars :  thou  shalt  not 

BUILD  AN  HOUSE  UNTO  MT  NAME,  BECAUSE  THOU  HAST  SHED  MUCH 

BLOOD  won  the  earth  in  my  sight.  Behold,  a  son  shall  be  bom  to  thee, 
who  shall  be  a  man  of  rest ; — I  will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto  Israel 
in  his  days.  He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name" — (1  Chron.  xxii. 
8 — 10.)  Thus  the  warfare  necessary  in  this  case,  and  actual  in  the  found- 
ing of  most  nations,  was  no  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  was 
directly  declared  by  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  unfit  for  association 
with  ms  permanent  temple ; — a  man  of  peace  must  build  the  house  tp  his 
name. 

Secondly,  it  trained  the  Jews  to  such  an  amount  of  military  spirit  and 
skill,  as  was  requisite  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  maintain  their 
political  existence ;  which  is  no  more  than  modem  wars,  and  not  so  much 
as  our  standing  armies. 

Thirdly,  it  was  a  warning  to  the  Jews  also,  they  had  executed  venge- 
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ance  on  vice  and  idolatry,  and  the  same  calamity  was  impartially  threatened 
against  themselves ;  it  came  occasionally  in  part  npon  them  in  the  form  of 
captivities,  and,  finally,  in  the  overthrow  of  Jeraaaiem,  teaching  that  God 
ts  m  respecter  of  persons  01*  nations,  that  righteousness  exalteth,  and  sm 
destroyeth  any  people.  It  was  a  signal  lesson  to  the  nations  then  existing, 
taught  in  the  only  form  they  were  prepared  to  appreciate^  the  Wow  of 
power  struck  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hebrews'  God,  against  the  im- 
moral idolatry  of  the  heathen.  This  lesson  they  would  not  hare  learned 
from  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  national  calamity,  since  the  gods  of  the 
nations  were  associated  with  their  armies ;  the  nations  which  prevailed, 
boasted  of  their  divinities  as  more  powerful  than  those  of  their  enemies: 
and  to  meet  this  estimation,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  first  delivered  his 
people  from  the  power  of  Egypt,  thus  obviously,  conquering  thoee  divini- 
ties ;  secondly,  scattered  the  pretended  defence  and  guaidian  powers  of 
the  Canaanites ;  and,  thirdly,  as  long  as  the  Jews  obeyed,  maintained 
them  against  all  assaults,  delivering  them  up  to  their  enemies  only  when 
thev  forsook  their  Creator. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  enquiry,  we  may  notice  one  maHked  con- 
tradiction in  the  writings  of  those  who  condemn  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations ; — they  make  the  Old  Testament  immoral,  by  misre- 
presenting its  heroes,  and  charging  God  with  approving  of  their  defects; 
and  then  come  forth  as  the  patrons  of  immorality,  in  complaining  that  to 
punish  the  enormous  vices  of  the  Canaanites  was  an  act  of  cruelty.  So 
that  whether  immorality  be  permitted  or  punished,  it  tells  with  these  rea- 
soners  against  the  Bible ;  to  permit,  or  rather  to  be  falsely  charged  witk 
approving  the  faults  of  Old  Testament  heroes,  is  the  stain  cast  on  God  bj 
the  Infidel ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  signally  exhibit  just  judgment 
on  the  most  notoriously  corrupt  community  is,  oy  the  same  objectors, 
charged  with  inliumanity :  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  please  these  writers, 
for  when  God  does  not  punish  (with  destruction,  but  preserves  such  im- 
perfect men  as  David,)  then  he  is  immoral ;  and  when  he  does  punish  (sock 
monstrous  and  habitual  immorality  as  that  of  the  Canaanites,)  then  he  is 
cruel :  so  then  whether  he  displays  clemency  or  justice,  his  character  can* 
not  escape  a  sceptical  logic,  that  rather  than  be  just  towards  God  will  belie 
and  compromise  itself. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  question,  the  examination  of  this  event,  as  a 
matter  of  Providence :  in  other  words — the  destruction  or  expul- 
sion OP  THE  Canaanites,  and  the  planting  of  the  Jews  in 
THEIR  stead;  further  justified  bt  the  Providential  purposes 

OF  GOOD  TO  MANKIND  AT  LARGE,  IN  THE  IMPORTANT  RESULTS  TO 
MODERN  NATIONS. 

It  has  been  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  Old  Testament  mnst  be  judged 
on  it3  own  merits ;  and  that  any  one  who  will  read  it  in  a  calm  unpreja- 
diced  manner,  without  that  very  usual  (!)  determination  to  find  no  dm- 
culty  and  no  doubt,  and  to  consider  every  word  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
will  soon  rise  convinced,  that  it  ia  in  no  way  superior  to  the  ages  tit  wkick 
it  appeared,  and  that  none  of  its  writers  manifest  anything  superhuman, 
in  either  their  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  opinions  on  moral  sobjects." — 
{Cabinet  of  Beason,  vol.  I.;  p,  52.) 
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The  author  of  this  statement  does  not  state  whether  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  superior  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  where  it  commenced,  or  the 
enormous  vices  of  Canaan  where  it  was  completed :  and  the  world  must 
wait  for  his  researches  in  proof  of  the  equality  of  other  nations,  and  wri- 
ters to  this  nation,  and  these  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews :  we  have  had 
Layard's  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  in  which  old  cities  have  been  dug  up,  or 
have  risen  from  the  dead  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  :  it 
will  be  a  grand  discovery  on  the  other  side,  when  the  Infidel  di^  up  some 
ancient  hterature  superior  either  in  sublimity  or  morality  to  that  of  the 
Bible,  it  will  require  long  patience  to  wait  for  this  :  meanwhile  we  may 
be  satisfied  with  these  writers'  contradictions  of  themselves,  as  the  same 
author  who  finds  nothing  in  the  Bible  superior  to  the  ages  in  which  it 
oriffinatedf  also  declares  in  the  same  book — 

"The  Jewish  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  is  the  great  and  hoitour- 
ABLE  PECULIARITY  of  that  people  awong  the  frivolous  polytheism  of 
most  other  ancient  nations,  and  mill  be  seen  to  pervade  every  part 

OF  their  ScRIPTURES."---(p.  83.) 

But  this  author  considers  it  an  insuperable  difficulty,  that  the  God  of 
the  Bible  commanded  the  destruction  of  the  Ganaanites, — 

"  Christian  writers,"  he  observes,  "  may  call  this  ludicrous  but  horrible 
absurdity,  a  mysterous  dispensation  of  Providence,  into  which  it  is  sin- 
ful to  enquire  too  closely — they  may  say,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  past 
finding  out ;  they  may  offer  up  their  reason  and  humanity  on  the  altar  of 
the  Mosaic  idol ;  but  they  cannot  attempt  to  reconcile  the  murderous, 
merciless,  marauding  commands  of  the  Jewish  Gud,  with  our  modem  and 
cimlized  ideas  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy." — (pp.  87;  88.) 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  our  modem  civilized  ideas  contrary  to  this 
method,  as  seen  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Italy,  Algiera,  CafiTraria,  Mexico, 
&c,  (fee.  There  are  certain  modem  Christian  ideas  of  peace,  which  (apart 
from  those  moral  considerations  already  noticed,)  would  condemn  these 
conquests;  but  tliese  ideas  of  peace  are  expressly  repudiated  by  those 
who  find  fault  with  the  subjugation  of  Canaan :  and,  therefore,  we  can- 
not allow  them  a  standard  which  ttley  repudiate,  in  order  that  by  this 
measure,  which  they  condemn,  they  may  try  these  Jewish  wars. 

Already  it  has  appeared,  that  as  a  natural  transaction,  the  national  ne- 
cessities of  the  Jews,  forced  them  on  to  this  conquest;  wliilst,  secondly, 
the  moral  purpose  of  punishing  under  Divine  authority,  a  nation  inexpres- 
sibly debased,  forms  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  occurrence. 

But  now  we  proceed  to  shew  that,  thirdly,  it  is  no  inexplicable  mystery 
of  Providence,  into  which  we  are  forbidden  or  fearful  to  examine ;  but  a 
clear,  broad,  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  those  universal  benefits  now 
enjoyed  by  modem  civilized  nations :  nay,  laid  the  basis  of  the  only  true 
and  permanent  civilization  of  mankind, 

Tnis  is  a  very  wide  scope,  in  which  we  must,  for  the  present,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  obvious  hints,  for  the  theme  is  worthy  of  vast 
and  varied  learnings  the  utmost  diligence  and  research^  and  the  eloquence 
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of  a  ready  writer.  We  shall  be  satisfied  to  open  up  this  theme  in  the  be- 
lief, that  it  may  yet  be  cultivated  in  some  groEtt  historieal  masterpiece  of 
enlarged  philosophical  and  sanctified  «penius. 

The  sort  of  enquiry  may  be  partially  illustrated  by  tlmt  frequent  theme 
of  debate — were  the  crusades  injurious  or  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  These 
are  said  to  have  originated  largeness  of  thought  and  enterpriEe,  and  to 
have  brought  to  these  ruder  nations  the  refined  literature  and  edeoee  of 
other  climes :  these  may,  however,  be  said  to  be  the  fortuitous  or  provi- 
dential results  of  misdirected  human  passions :  whilst  the  subjagatbn  and 
settlement  of  Canaan,  had  an  immediate  moral  purpose,  and  aimed  clearly 
at  certain  results,  in  which  the  world  now  rejoices,  and  for  which  the 
planting  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  was  a  necessary  and  intended  prepara- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  this  nation  had  not  been  founded, 
the  Hebrew  literature,  called  the  Old  Testament,  could  not  have  been 
accumulated :  and  so  the  world  would  have  lost  a  book,  that  has  bees 
more  printed  and  read  than  any  other :  lessons  on  the  majesty  and  holi- 
ness of  God,  and  on  the  enforcement  of  moral  duties  amon^  men,  such 
AS  no  one  pretends  to  find  in  other  sacred  books :  instances  ofheroism  and 
moral  purity  in  prophets  and  their  lessons,  and  aspirations  after  a  good 
time  coming,  such  as  are  unsurpassed  in  any  literature  of  the  heathen. 

We  need  only  compai'e  the  Old  Testament  with  Homer,  the  mas^ter- 

Eiece  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  flower  of  reason, — ^we  may  compare  the 
rod  of  the  one,  with  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  other ;  the  heroes  <d 
the  one  with  the  heroes  of  the  other,  and  we  should  abandon  our  reasoa 
to  prefer  this  work  of  man  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  particularise  the  grand  moral  de- 
ments of  the  law  and  the  prophets :  suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  never  been  8ur}iassed  in  any  philoaopher^s 
closet,  or  any  legislative  assembly.  Pagan,  Infidel,  or  Christian,  whikt  the 
condensation  of  those  commandments, — '^thou  shall  love  the  Lord  tfaj 
God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," — ^is  still  in  these 
modem  days  the  summary  of  au  human  duty.  Suffice  it  then  to  obaerre, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  Book  would  not  have  been  accumulated  and 
preserved,  if  the  Jewish  people  had  not  been  founded. 

Secondly,  there  would  not  have  been  a  nation  so  marked  and  Deeohar 
as  the  Jews,  exerting  a  wonderful  influence  amongst  the  nations,  uat  fer 
the  founding  and  preservino^  of  this  people:  and  whatever  natknal  de- 
fects may  belong  to  them,  defects  exaggerated  by  the  cupidity  of  those 
who  chiu-ge  them  with  cupidity,  they  are  even  now  a  wonder  to  the  philo- 
sopher: tne  strange  tenacity  with  which  thev  have  clung  to  national 
existence,  under  all  forms  of  fortune,  the  hatred  and  oppression  of  tyrants 
everywhere ;  multiplying  themselves  into  nations  in  every  nation,  and  hv- 
ing  on  in  spite  of  innumerable  exterminating  edicts,  as  murderous  u^ainst 
flJlages  and  both  sexes,  as  that  of  Pharoah  against  their  male  chiklrefi : 
— this  alone  proves  that  in  thrusting  aside  the  brutalized  Canaanites,  the 
world  was  provided  with  a  people  far  superior. 

'  Many  of  them  are  and  have  been  at  tne  top  of  intellectnal  attainfiMDts, 
in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  in  philosophy,  science,  art,  is 
schools  and  universities,  and  one  of  them  is  a  leading  member  of  the  go- 
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▼ernment  of  the  foremost  nation  in  the  world ;  whilst  others  of  them  are 
seeking,  under  their  old  faith,  an  entrance  into  the  same  important 
arena. 

For  ages,  no  tvrant  could  make  war  without  drawing  the  teeth  and 
bleeding  the  poctet  of  a  Jew ;  and  in  the  late  Hungarian  onslaught,  the 
Austrian  despot  laid  them  under  contribution  by  imperial  pillage ;  whilst 
be  cannot  now  undertake  a  war,  or  maintain  a  standing  army,  without 
borrowing  of  Rothschild,  a  man  richer  than  any  monarch.  Thus  are  they  at 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  the  world  dependent  on  them  for  its  most  ex- 
tensive Movements ;  they  are  in  our  streets  of  merchandise,  in  our  ex- 
changes, in  our  halls  of  legislature  and  of  learning,  in  every  way  the  most 
important  body  of  men,  that  any  variety  of  the  race  has  produced.  Now 
but  for  planting  this  nation,  such  a  people,  clinging  to  existence  against 
exterminating  torce,  rising  from  unaer  every  pressure ;  and  still  influen- 
cing the  affairs  of  the  world, — such  a  people  nurtured  into  endurance  by 
the  Mosaic  faith  would  not  now  be  existing. 

In  the  third  place,  but  for  the  planting  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  Christian  religion ;  for  Judaism  was  an  obvious  prepara- 
tion for,  or  introduction  of  Christianity.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  imbe- 
cile and  immoral  condition  of  the  dotm^  world,  when  Christ  came,  and 
the  impossibility  of  infusing  new,  intellectual,  moial,  and  national  life 
amongst  the  people  of  the  earth,  without  some  such  supernatural  religion, 
(as  even  Atheists  acknowledge,)  it  will  follow  that  the  world  must  nave 
continued  in  the  same  helpless  dotage  for  ever,  without  this  new  inter- 
vention, in  conspqueilce  of  which  mankind  has  in  all  things  made  greater 
progress  in  the  Christian  era  than  ever  it  did  before,  in  the  long  dreary 
stages  of  the  world's  history.  Indeed,  the  dawn  of  the  gospel  was  a  new 
epoch,  as  clear  in  the  history  of  mankmd,  as  some  of  those  geological 
cnsmges,  by  which  the  world  in  past  ages  became  prepared  for  an  entirely 
new  race  of  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  strong  nation  in  the  world,  that  is  not  to  some  extent 
Chridtian,  the  new  element  in  civilization,  progress,  and  permanence,  that 
has  formed  the  characters  of  the  modern,  conquering,  and  civilizing  na- 
tions, has  come  mainly  from  the  Bible :  so  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  planting  of  the  Jews,  was  the  plantinc^  of  England, 
Holland,  America,  and  all  modern  powerful  nations.  Without  the  pull- 
ing down  of  that  debased  people,  thei-e  would  have  been  no  elements  for 
building  up  all  that  is  great  and  good  and  firm  now  in  the  world.  TixAe 
would  (ail  to  tell  of  the  quickening  of  intellect,  the  awakeninj^  of  consci- 
ence, the  prompting  of  heroic  endurance,  the  aspiration  U>t  freedom, 
which  have  flowed  from  Christianity  into  the  hearts  and  institutions  of 
men : — the  magnificent  and  generous  enterprises  of  benevolence,  in  print- 
ing this  gospel  in  every  language ;  sometimes  creatine^,  at  other  times 
elevating,  the  literature  of  a  savage  heathen  people ;  the  institutions  of 
mercy  at  home,  the  many  private  kindnesses  in  daily  life,  in  fine,  all  the 
better  elements  of  man's  spiritual  character  every  where— all  have  come 
from  that  Christianity,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  when  the  Jews  were 
planted  in  Palestine :  all  Sabbath  schools^  and  from  these,  day  schools ; 
pulpits,  missions,  books — a  literature  rich  and  glorious  and  incomparable, 
tending  to  perpetuate  the  same  inestimable  blessings. 

TOL.  II.  8  3 
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In  the  fourth  place,  the  Jews  mast  be  planted  in  Palentine,  in  that  par- 
ticular oountrj;  to  bring  Christianity  into  contact  with  all  nations :  Canaan 
formed  as  it  were  the  heart  of  the  world ;  the  nations  politicallT  adjoin- 
ing^— Greece  and  Rome  most  absorb  it  into  the  vortex  of  iheir  language 
and  political  power,  so  to  prepare  the  time  for  beginning  at  Jerusdem," 
then  under  Roman  rule,  and  sending  a  Jew,  but  Roman  citizen, — ^the  nni- 
yersal  Aj^ostle  Paul, — ^with  the  passport  of  his  citiaenship,  to  trard  all 
the  worla  over  under  the  eagle  banner,  and  proclaim  that  cross,  which 
only  the  Roman  power  would  set  up  in  a  conquered  province.  So  that 
this  alone  rendered  Christianity  possible,  and  brought  it  into  contact  with 
the  East  and  the  West. 

Fifthly.  This  same  circumstance,  placing  the  Jews  thus  in  the  centra 
of  theinflo^tial  world,  led  them  by  captivities  and  by  trade  to  establish 
colonies  and  synagogues  in  every  important  city,  as  points  of  attack  for 
ChristianitVi  whilst  this  vi^rous  enterprise  and  these  foreign  relaticos 
^ve  impulse  to  the  travelling  preachers  who  thus  lodffed  their  measaga 
m  the  citadel  of  every  town,  and  so  securely  imbedded  it  in  the  soil  of 
men's  affections,  that  though  for  oenturieSy  in  some  parts,  burM  Mnder 
the  ruins  whiek  it  had  undermned,  it  hereafter  sprung  up  into  a  purer 
form,  and  now  will  clear  away  all  encumbrance  m>m  itself,  aa  it  has  ra- 
moved  many  obstacles  from  man's  intellect,  conscience,  and  libertf . 

Thus  in  fine,  as  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  was  an  act  of  mul 
judgment  on  the  immorality  of  the  old  world,  so  the  planting  of  theJen 
was  laying  the  basis  of  the  renovation  of  the  new  world,  in  which  GoiTt 
providence  is  as  illustrious  as  his  grace  is  transcending  in  merciful  proii- 
aions  of  the  gospel  itself. 

For  Appendix  to  this  enquirv,  see   Sebrew  Lamd  Sekemif 
or,  Jehovah's  Firediolcl  Land  Society,"  at  the  end  of  the  pM- 
.  sent  number. 
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No  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  early  Primitive  Methodist  preachers 
without  admiring  their  earnestness  and  heroism,  and  acknowledging  that 
besides  the  direct  spiritnal  benefits  conferred  on  the  most  neglected  por- 
tions of  our  countrymen,  the  Primitives  have  contributed  their  quota  of 
suffering  and  triumph  to  the  cause  of  liberty :  liberty  to  speak  openly, 
won  against  the  rage  of  the  mob,  and  the  ignoranoe  and  insolence  of  a 
squire-archy  and  rustic  magistracy. 

Infidels  sometimes  boast  of  the  persecutions  they  have  endured,  and  the 
liberty  thus  achieved,  but  besides  tnat  their  contributions  have  been  very 
slender  and  not  very  fertile,  they  are  abundantly  outstripped  by  this  young 
and  flourishing  branch  of  the  Christian  army :  few  of  tnem  would  go  to 
villages  to  meet  rotten  e^^  and  the  stocKs ;  they  generally  are  safely 
boused  in  lecture-rooms,  and  enioy  a  liberty  abeady  purchased  by  those 
who  have  moral  motives  for  enaurance. 

Mr.  Church  has  done  good  service  to  the  Primitives  and  religion  in  ge- 
neral, by  the  publication  of  these  interesting  anecdotes,  which  are  orderly 
arranged  according  to  the  dates,  and  form  a  partial  history  of  that  im- 
portant movement ;  the  book  ought  to  be  extensively  circulated,  and  we 
shall  diversify  our  pages  with  some  specimens,  by  which  the  reader  may 
judge  of  this  excellent  work :  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
diaries  of  the  ^ents  themselves :  the  kinds  of  opposition  and  ferocious 
persecution  these  men  endured,  may  be  understood  by  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  assailants  and  their  methods 

''Their  shoutings,  leapings,  gesticulations,  and  fearful  contortions;  the 
stunning  noises  made  by  their  noms,  kettles,  bells,  Ac,,  &c,,  must  surely 
give  such  scenes  a  very  close  connection  with  the  war-hoop  and  dance  of 
savage  life.  But  other,  and  much  more  injurious,  weapons  than  these 
bave  often  been  employed.  Blood  from  the  slaughter-house,  thrown  over 
tbe  missionary  by  a  syringe,  made  of  a  o^un-barrel ;  eggs,  charged  with 
ntriol,  and  other  injurious  ingredients,  to  bum  his  clothes  and  person  also* 
Ropes,  and  even  chains,  to  run  round  the  missionary  and  his  nn'ends,  and 
hereby  drag  them  into  some  contiguous  water  or  slough.  The  excre- 
nent  of  catue,  and  other  things,  have  not  been  found  too  loathsome  for 
hese  poor  misguided  creatures  to  employ  on  these  occasions.  These  hu- 
niliating  scenes  usually  closed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  mob  following 

Gospel- Victories :  or,  Miflsionary  Anecdotes  of  ImpriBonmentSy  Labours,  and  Per- 
ecutionSy  endared  by  Primitive  Methodist  Preachers,  between  the  years  1S12  and  1S42. 
ty  Thomas  Church,  author  of  '  Popular  Sketches  of  Primitiye  Methodism/ &c.,  fte. 
Now  tbanks  be  unto  Ood,  who  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ ;  and  maketh 
lanifeat  the  savour  of  his  knowledge,  by  us,  in  eveiy  place.'  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  London : 
ylott  and  Jones,  8,  Paternoster  Row ;  T.  Holliday,  Primitive  Methodist  Book  Room, 
atton  Street  East.  Bdinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or 
oiintry.  1861." 
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the  znissionaiy  out  of  the  place,  and  pelting  him  with  stones,  or  flints, 
from  the  road.   I  have  been  followed  tons  bj  a  mob  for  two  mUea.'* 

After  walking  six,  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  miles,  to  preach 
at  a  village  in  the  evening,  and  after  being  subjected  to  this  outrageoos 
treatment,  the  missionary  usually  had  to  return  the  same  distance  to  find 
a  resting-place  for  the  night.  In  some  instances,  the  prejudice  and  hos- 
tility ran  so  high,  that  the  missionaries  could  not  procure  either  bed  or 
board  for  money.  Where  a  more  favourable  feeling  prevailed,  they  have 
often  been  thankful  to  be  permitted  to  rest  on  a  cottage  hearth,  with  the 
poor  man's  old  over-coat,  or  a  com  sack,  for  a  covering,  and  a  little  straw 
for  their  pillow.  They  have  sat  in  a  chair,  or  laid  upon  a  long  stool, 
through  tne  night,  thankful  for  the  shelter  of  the  humblest  roof  to  screen 
them  from  the  weather ;  and  some  of  them,  on  a  few  occaaioiis,  have 
spent  the  whole  night  without  a  place  whereon  to  lay  their  heads." 

By  Wm.  Clowes  we  are  told,  that 

About  the  year  1817.  at  Bottesford,  I  unfurled  the  banner  of  the 
cr«ss,  and  preached  from  Matt.  xii.  41.  This  place  was  very  hardened, 
and  its  opposition  was  very  powerful.  A  band  of  music  was  hired  to 
play,  to  prevent  the  people  from  hearing  the  gospel  of  their  salvattoo. 
The  scenes  occasionally  exhibited  were  very  singular — ^the  people  and  the 
preacher  singing,  the  band  playing,  dogs  barking,  and  persecutors  grai- 
ning ;  but  by-and-bye  we  got  delivered  from  the  band,  for  the  big-dram- 
mer  got  struck  by  the  power  of  God,  and  he  would  drum  no  more.  We 
obtained  partial  deliverance  from  persecution,  as  well  as  a  place  to  preieli 
in.  At  another  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  they  rang  the  beUs^  in  order 
to  drown  the  preacher^s  voice ;  but  deliverance  came  again,  for  the  great 
bell  cracked,  and  the  ringing  was  ended.  Some  of  the  people  obserred, 
that  if  they  attempted  to  ring  again  to  oppose  the  '  Ranters,'  the  steq^U 
would  fall.*^ 

At  one  preaching-service,  the  water-engine  was  brought  out  to  play 
upon  the  preacher,  but  a  part  of  the  congregation  took  side  with  the 
preacher,  and  became  so  exasperated  with  those  connected  with  the  water- 
engine,  tJiat  they  fell  upon  it  and  broke  it.  The  persecutors  then  ap- 
plied for  redress  and  for  damages;  but  the  magistrate,  in  examining 
the  case,  inquired,  by  ^  whose  order  the  en^ne  was  brought  outf 
It  was  then  shown  to  be  the  direction  of  the  church-parson.  The 
magistrate  then  decided  that  he  was  the  party  that  must  pay  the 
damages!" 

A  curious  anecdote  of  the  next  year  is  told  by  the  same  writer,  which 
deserves  recording. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  between  the  intolerant  magistrates  of 
Grantham  and  Sir  William  Manners,  of  Buckminster,  there  existed  con- 
siderable opposition.  When  Sir  William  was  informed,  that  the  magis- 
trates had  committed  the  preacher  for  preaching  at  the  market-cross,  he 
immediately  ordered  a  pvlpit  to  be  erected,  built  of  stoney  vear  the  iotm" 
hall,  that  the  preachei's  might  occupy  it  whenever  they  thought  proper 
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to  addrera  the  people  in  the  market-place,  none  daring  to  make  them 
afraid.  Mr.  Lockwood,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  favouring  me  with  the 
loan  of  a  horse,  I  proceeded  to  the  camp-meeting,  near  the  residence  of 
Sir  Wm.  Manners,  and  joined  my  former  colleagues  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  afternoon,  Su*  Wm.  came  to  the  campmeeting  in  his  car- 
riage, and  requested  that  one  of  the  preachers  should  accompany  him  to 
Grantham,  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  which  he  had  erected  for  that  purpose 
in  the  market-place.  One' of  the  brethren  expressing  his  willingness  to 
go,  Sir  Wm.  desired  him  to  step  into  the  carriage,  and  they  rode  off  to 
Grantham.  As  they  were  gomg  along.  Sir  Wm.  asked  the  preacher 
whether  or  not  he  and  his  brethren  were  vMpired  men  ?  The  preacher 
replied,  *  that  his  soul  was  full  of  glory.'  Sir  Wm.  then  said,  that  he 
should  like  to  hear  him  preach — would  he  have  the  goodness  to  preach 
to  bis  coachman  as  they  proceeded  ?  The  preacher  replied,  that  if  he 
would  stop  the  carriage,  he  would  preach  to  the  people  in  the  village 
through  which  they  were  passing,  through  the  carriage  windows ;  but  Sir 
Wm.  declined  that  proposal,  and  drew  up  the  window-blinds.  On  arriv- 
ing near  the  town,  a  chaise  was  prepared  to  carry  the  preacher  into  the 
town.  When  arrived  at  the  marKet-place,  a  servant  of  Sir  Wm.  attended, 
and  the  preacher  ascended  his  pulpit  of  stone,  and  preached  to  the  assem- 
bled people." 

These  Primitives  had  to  teach  magistrates  and  lawvers  the  law,  as  well 
as  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  gospel ;  George  Uanaford  ^ves  an  extra- 
ordinary scene,  which  occurred  in  his  preaching  at  Syaton,  m  1818. 

^'  After  I  had  sung  and  prayed,  I  heard  a  noise  at  a  distance,  and  a  cry 
of  '  Make  way !  make  way !'  After  some  time  (for  they  had  a  difficulty 
in  getting  through  the  crowd  of  people,)  three  persons, — a  clergyman,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  lawyer — thus  accosted  me — 

"  Clergyman.    Who  sent  you  here?   We  don't  want  you,  Fm  sure. 
Preacher.    Why,  sir,  are  all  the  souls  in  Syston  converted  to 
God? 

Clergyman,   There  is  preaching  in  the  chapel,  and  twice,  and  some- 
times three  times,  in  the  church,  and  there  is  no  room  for  you ;  so  get 
you  off  about  your  business,  for  we  won't  . have  you  here. 
"  Preacher,   You  will  let  me  preach  first.^ 
"  Lawyer,    Have  you  got  a  licence  ? 
"  Preacher,   No.    Nor  have  I  need  of  one. 
Latvyer,    How  is  that? 

Preacher,  Because  no  magistrate  has  required  me  to  take  the  oaths; 
and  no  person  is  liable  to  consequences,  till  he  refuses  after  such  notice  is 
given  him.  Besides,  in  giving  such  notice,  the  magistrate  cannot  com- 
pel him  to  go  more  than  five  miles. 

"  Clergyman  (to  the  lawyer.)   Is  that  the  lafv,  sir? 
Lawyer,    I  believe  it  is,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  point  of  the  law  with  which 
I  am  not  fully  acquainted. 

"  Lawyer  (to  the  preacher.)  Well,  if  yoti  have  no  need  of  a  licence, 
the  place  where  you  preach  has,  and  1  am  sure  this  green  has  not  been 
licensed. 
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*^  Preacher.  You  are  wrong  agamy  sir.  This  is  not  a  plaee  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  you  refer  to. 

"  Lawyer.   The  d  it  is  not ! 

Preacher,  No,  sir,  it  is  not;  for  the  oUeet  of  the  law,  respeotiag 
secrecy  in  places  of  Divine  worship^  says,  '  lio  place  held  for  DiTine 
worship  shall  be  bolted  or  barred  (viz.,  places  that  are  so  licensed,  as  yoa 
call  them,)  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  might  have  a  right  to  inspect  the 
proceedings  at  any  time.'  And  very  right  too.  But  this  green  has  nei- 
ther bolts,  bars,  nor  building,  but  is  pumic  property,  and  I  am  not  liable 
to  trespass,  but  only  for  nuisance.  If  you  think  the  Word  of  God  a  nui- 
sance, you  may  prosecute.  But,  stop  and  hear,  and  if  I  say  anything 
against  the  doctnne  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  against  the  laws  of  tbs 
land,  take  me  up,  and  I  wUl  answer  for  myself. 

A  conversation  then  took  place  between  the  elergyinan  and  mysdf, 
respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  witness  of  the  ^int,  and  the  sen- 
sible peroeption  of  the  love  of  Ood  in  the  heart.  The  three  opposers 
went  away,  after  pulling  me  about,  and  insisting  on  my  going  borne.  A 
local  preaoW,  standing  on  an  eminence,  said,  'Mr.  Handrord,  stuid  firm.' 
I  gave  out  a  hynm,  and  began  to  preach.  I  had  not  proceeded  fiir,  be- 
fore there  was  a  cry  all  around  me,  'The  constable  is  coming,  sir;  the  con- 
stable is  coming!^  I  replied,  'Be  patient.'  The  people  haTUip  mads 
way  for  the  constable,  he  said, '  I  have  orders  to  take  you  up,  sir.    '  For 

what?'  I  said.   'Mr.  M  ,  the  lawyer,  has  ordered  me.'   ' WeH,  who* 

is  your  warrant  P'    He  did  not  speak,  but  went  to  Mr.  M  ,  and 

'  Sir,  he  says  I  must  have  a  warrant.'   '  0,'  rejdied  the  lawyer, ' d  a 

him,  he  knows  the  law.' " 

A  rougher  method  of  handling  was  more  fireqnently  resorted  to  by  the 
populace,  and  patiently  endured  by  these  servants  of  the  Saviour,  who 
truly  bore  hie  cross :  thus  John  Oamer,  sen.,  tells  us, 

"  In  February,  1819, 1  commenced  my  itinerent  labours  in  die  Lough- 
borough circuit.  During  the  month  of  May,  I  visited  Sow,  near  Coven- 
try. This  place  we  had  preached  in  sevenu  times,  but  to  little  porpoee, 
the  inhabitants  being  vile  persecutors,  and  the  parish  clergyman  oondiici- 
ing  himself  towards  us  in  so  vile  a  manner,  that  prudence  forbids  its  being 
published.   No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  Village,  than  stones  were  flying 

m  every  direction.    I  made  haste  to  Mr.  ^  where  a  few  people  were 

assembled  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life.  The  mob  followed  roe,  instantly 
surrounded  the  house,  broke  the  windows,  and  compelled  me  to  sfa^  the 
meeting.  Seeing  no  probability  of  the  persecution  abating,  I  was  neces- 
sitated to  expose  myself  to  the  malicious  rage  of  the  wicked,  by  whom  I 
was  furiously  driven  out  of  the  village,  with  stones,  rotten  eggs,  slndge, 
or  whatever  came  first  to  hand." 

"  At  Bubsec^uent  periods  of  my  ministry,  I  was  exposed  to  the  cmd 
treatment  of  civil  officers ;  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  by  day  and  by 
night.  I  have  beheld  my  companion  fallen  by  my  side  thropgh  wean- 
ness,  and  have  myself  reposed  through  nights  in  the  open  air,  in  sheds,  or 
other  outbuildings,  unobserved  by  any  one,  except  Him  who  never  doo* 
bers  nor  sleeps.   Yet,  amidst  all,  I  have  have  had  the  satisfiiction  of  see* 
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ing  thoosands  of  souls  added  to  the  societies  among  whom  I  hare  labour- 
ed; and  these  have  included  some  of  my  near  relatives." 

Jeremiah  Gilbert,  in  1820,  affords  some  graphic  pictures  of  mission 
life: — 

^^I  sung  and  prayed,  sun^  again,  and  gave  out  a  text,  and  spoke  a 
little.  Then  a  clergyman  and  a  constable  came  to  see  me,  and,  in  a  pretty 
manner,  desired  me  to  come  down,  and  desist  from  preaching.  I  gave 
the  clere^an  to  understand  that  it  was  my  sole  intention  to  come  down 
when  I  had  finished  my  discourse.  I  also  said, '  you  had  better  go,  sir, 
and  take  those  yoim^  men  who  are  playing  at  quoits,  making  a  very 
great  rabble  and  noise,  and  let  the  preacher  preach  the  v^ord  of 
Life.'  I  likewise  informed  him,  that,  a  year  before,  when  his  son,  who  is 
a  clergyman,  pulled  me  to  the  grouncf,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  my 
licence  which  a  magistrate  had  given  me.  But  I  had  considered  the 
matter  over,  as  I  came  along  the  road,  and  had  found,  that  a  greater  than 
a  magistrate  had  given  me  a  licence ;  that  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  had  given  me  a  licence  in  two  places  in  the  New  Testament.  I 
opened  the  Bible,  and  read  in  Luke  ziv.  23 — '  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
m  servants,  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to 
come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled.'  And  in  Mark  xvi  15—'  Go  ys 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  These  li- 
oenoee  are  both  signed  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  great  apostle  mgned 
one  of  them,  when  he  said, '  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  have  no- 
to  glory  of:  fi)r  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if 
I  pmch  not  the  ffospl.'   1  C!or.  ix.  16." 

But  all  I  saia  about  the  Bible  seemed  to  have  no  weight  with  the 
clergyman ;  so  the  oonstable  seized  me,  and  I  began  to  sing-^ 

<  Wicked  men  I  wcmn  to  fear, 
Tliongh  thiqr  penecate  me  hm, 
Though  thiqr  may  my  body  kill, 
Tet  my  King's  on  Zlon's  hill,'  dee.,  &e. 

'^The  dergyman  desired  me  to  be  silent,  and  got  his  hand  almost  to 
my  mouth.  JBut  I  told  him  my  tongue  was  not  to  be  tethered ;  and  as 
the  Almighty  had  imparted  unto  me  such  a  gift  as  my  tongue,  it  should 
be  employed  in  praising  him.  Again,  I  said, '  Glory  be  to  God,  my  soul 
is  very  happy !'  When  in  custody,  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with 
the  diergyman.  I  said,  as  it  has  oeen  remarked,  I  am  not  come  for  your 
money,  that  is  quite  safe.  I  never  come  at  it.  I  am  only  come  to  yon 
to  do  you  a  little  work.  But  he  said, '  when  he  wanted  me  he  would  send 
ibr  me.'  I  said, '  perhaps  you  would  not  have  kumiUty  enough  to  send 
for  me;  I,  thmiore,  came,  without  sending  for.'  He  did  not  seem 
pleased  at  this.  I  then  asked  him,  if  he  beUeved  the  Bible?  He  «ud, 
^  he  did.'  Do  you  know  then  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven 
you  your  sins  ?  He  said, '  No ;'  and  told  me  he  had  been  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  thirty  years !  I  said,  I  would  try  to  find  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture for  the  subject  in  hand." 

He  said,  several  times, '  I  looked  very  respectable ;'  and  added, '  I 
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had  better  go  away/  But  I  said,  I  was  very  comfortable  and  happj 
where  I  was,  and  as  the  constable  had  seized  me  and  brought  me  ther«, 
it  was  my  intention  to  stay  for  the  present ;  and  he  could  not  prevail  o& 
me  to  go  away.  So,  after  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  he  took 
hold  of  my  hand  and  wished  me  well.  It  felt  rather  remarkable  to  me^ 
to  shake  hands  with  a  gentleman  who  had  a  gold  ring  on  his  finger!  I 
kept  hold  of  his  hand,  and  felt  a  very  great  affection  for  him,  and  said, 
'  I  shall  pray  for  you.' " 

"  Friday,  June  16.  The  constable  came  and  wanted  me  to  go  quietly 
away.  I  told  him,  if  they  had  not  molested  me,  I  should  have  paid  for 
what  I  had,  and  should  have  gone  away  as  quietly  as  I  came.  I  came 
singing  the  praises  of  Grod ;  and  when  mey  todc  me  in  the  cart  to  tbs 
magistrate  I  sung,  the 

Goepel  news  is  sounding, 
To  nations  &r  and  near,' 

''June  17.  The  constable  came  with  a  cart  to  convey  me  to  the  jus- 
tices at  Chesterfield.   So  soon  as  I  was  in  the  cart,  I  sung, 

'  The  Gospel  news  is  sonnding,'  kc 

As  we  went  alon^  the  street,  several  inhabitants  came  out  of  their  hcnsei 
to  hear  the  Primitive  Methodist  preacher  sing  the  high  praises*  of  Goi 
I  was  conveyed  eight  miles  in  the  cai-t;  and  after  the  parson  had 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  justices'  room,  I  was  called  in ;  but  as  it  w»» 
busy  day  with  them,  they  had  not  much  time  to  spend  with  me. 
he  and  another  person  took  me  aside,  and  talked  with  me  on  the  sSxt 
I  said,  I  suppose  you  think  you  have  shown  me  much  lenity  in  tames 
that  are  passed,  1  now  wish  to  proceed  to  the  extent  of  the  law.  'Doyoa 
want,'  they  said, '  to  be  sent  to  jail  ?'   Yes,  sir,  said  I,  if  the  ttw  will  send 
me  to  jail.   After  a  little  more  conversation,  they  said,  it  could  not  be 
settled  till  the  Saturday  after,    I  said,  *  must  I  return  to  Babler  till  that 
time.'   They  seemed  to  huff  at  that,  as  if  they  had  been  at  sufficient  ex- 
pense with  me  already ;  they  had  to  maintain  me  while  in  custody,  and 
.to  convey  me  in  a  cait  to  the  justices.    I  told  themprt^on^^shoold  ride. 
The  constable  said, '  My  legs  were  no  older  than  ms,  and  that  I  migbt 
walk  very  well.'    But  I  informed  him,  that  I  had  to  walk  sufficiently 
while  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  when  taken  up  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  it  was  always  my  intention  to  ride  I   When  t  was  taken 
up  for  preaching  about  twelve  months  before  this,  the  constable  said,  I 
cost  them  nine  shillings,  and  now  it  appears  I  cost  them  a  deal  more . 
When  it  was  spoken  oti  fining  me  five  shillings,  I  said,  they  mi^ht  as 
well  fine  me  forty  pounds,  for  '  my  Father  has  very  great  property 
all  the  world  was  his,  and  if  he  saw  it  proper,  all  the  money  would  be 
paid  J  but  if  not,  it  would  not  be  paid,  no,  not  even  a  farthing  of  it !  To 
the  present,  the  Lord  has  found  me  money,  clothes,  and  friends ;  M 
although,  within  the  last  fifteen  months,  I  have  been  taken  before  magi^ 
trates  nx  or  seven  times  for  preaching  the  gospel,  I  have  never  ]o«$t  anr- 
thing  but  pridcy  shamej  unoelieJ\  hardness  of  hearty  love  of  ^  9£<fM^ 
fear  of  man,  and  prguiUce  of  mindJ* 
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'^Wednesday,  July  12thy  at  Eokington,  in  Derbyshire,  got  on  a  chair,: 
sung,  and  went  to  pay ;  sung  again,  and  gave  out  a  text.  Then  the  con- 
stable cany,  and  aeftired  me  to  come  down.  I  asked  him  two  or  three 
times,  where  his  9ummons  was,  and  began  to  preach  again  as  if  nothing 
had  been  amiss !  He  then  called  out  for  assistance,  but  not  one  would 
engage  to  help  himl  He  then  got  hold  of  mj  oosit, pulled  m$  down. 
I  began  to  smg~ 

'  Christ  he  sits  on  Zion's  hill/  kc 

"It  caused  the  people  to  smile  to  see  me  take  hold  of  the  constable'^ 
arm  and  walk  with  him.  He  took  me  to  a  place  which  seemed  to  be  as 
complete  a  prison  as  ever  I  saw.  The  windows  had  stron&r  bars,  the  door 
appeared  to  be  full  of  great  nails.  I  looked  through  tne  bars  of  tho 
windows,  and  there  was  a  great  many  people;  I  exhorted  them  'to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come and  for  those  who  feared  the  Lord,  to  glorify 
him.  Many  sang  the  praises  of  Grod  without,  while  I  sung  his  praises 
within.  After  sometime  the  jailor  came  and  conversed  with  me.  I  per- 
suaded him  to  go  down  upon  his  knees  in  the  prison,  and  waved  tvith 
Urn.  I  afterwards  wrote  a  part  of  my  journal ;  at  midnignt  I  prayed 
and  snng  praises  to  God,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  I  had  blocked  up  the 
windows  as  well  as  I  could,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  for  it  was  a  wet,  damp, 
doleful  prison.  I  had  neither  bed  nor  straw,  but  I  lay  across  some  latM^ 
and  had  a  besom  for  my  pillow ! 

"  July  13.  The  constable  came  to  see  me  this  morning,  and  asked  how 
I  meant  to  go  to  the  magistrates  ?  I  said, '  I  intend  to  ride.  But  firs^ 
you  must  fetch  a  summons  for  me.'  •  What,'  said  he,  '  and  ride  after 
that!'  '  Yes^  I  said.  The  constable  declared  he  was  so  timid^  that  he 
was  forced  to  go  and  get  a  glass  or  two  of  ale  before  he  could  manage  to 
come  and  pull  me  down !  It  was  remarked  to  me,  this  day,  that  my  pri- 
son was  a  deal  tooree  than  the '  Derby  dungeon.'  But  the  Lord  converted 
it  into  a  paradise !  The  constable  went  down  to  the  parson's  house,  and 
then  came  to  me  again,  asking  me,  if  I  would  go  to  tne  magistrates  in  a 
gig  without  a  summons  7  I  told  him  I  was  very  happy  and  comfortable 
where  I  was,  and  not  at  present  ready  to  go  away. 

July  14.  About  ten  o'clock  the  constable  brought  a  gig  to  take  me 
away  to  meet  the  magistrates  at  Chesterfield.  I  came  ou^  got  against 
the  prison-side,  and  began  to  smg, 

'The  Gospel  news  is  floandfaig,'  ftc. 

''A  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  came  out  of  their  houses,  to  hear  the 
prisoner  sing  the  praises  of  God.  They  seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  me 
when  I  was  a  mieoner,  than  when  I  was  a  freeman !  I  entered  the  gig, 
and  the  constable  drove  on.   I  then  sung  up  the  street, 

*  Come,  O  come,  tfaoa  vileit  Biiiner,'  Sec 

"  I  had  a  deal  of  conversation  with  the  constable  on  the  way  to  Ches- 
terfield; he  wept  very  much ;  and  said,  he  *  hoped  it  would  be  the  last 
time  that  he  should  have  a  job  of  that  sort.'    We  arrived  at  Chesterfield 
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about  one  o'clock.  My  trial  lasted  between  two  and  three  boors.  The 
magistrates  opened  the  law-book,  and  began  to  read.  The  clereyman, 
who  was  luy  antagonist,  said, '  Is  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  sir  Vj^  The  ma- 
gistrate replied,  ^  No,  sir,  it  is  King  Charles  the  Second.'  1  then  said, 
You  must  try  to  find  another  place,  if  you  please ;  turn  to  George  the 
Third,  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  reign.'  The  magistrate  Tery  sindlj 
said,  *  Bring  your  chair,  and  come  and  sit  down  beside  me.'  So  we  sst 
down  and  discoursed  for  two  hours  and  a  half!  The  clergyman  remarked, 
to  the  magistrate,  '  They  get  into  the  street,  sur,  and  sing  their  hymns, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  mean  well ;  but  drunken  men  come  out  of  the 
public-houses,  and  sing  their  drunken  song»,  and  thei-e  is  a  kind  of  mix- 
ture.' I  looked  at  him  and  said,  *  I  suppose,  sir,  the  drunken  men  that 
come  out  of  public-houses,  belong  to  your  society  V  He  looked  at  me, 
and  replied,  'He  did  not  know  that  they  did.'  The  magistrate  then  said, 
he  must '  fine'  me,  but  he  would  be  as  moderate  with  me  as  he  could.  But 
I  told  him,  to  fine  me  pretty  well  /" 

''  I  then  referred  to  the  apostles,  who  were  brought  before  rulers  tnd 
magistrates,  and  cast  into  prison  for  preaching  the  gospel.  '  Well,'  said 
the  magistrate, '  I  must  fine  you  £40.  Twenty  pounds  for  not  having  a 
proper  Ucence  (although  he  gave  it  to  me  himself!)  and  twenty  pounds  for 
the  place  being  unlicensed'  (although  it  was  the  king's  highway  !)  I  then 
remarked,  that  they  might  as  well  fine  me  fifty  pounds  as  five  sbiliiogs, 
for  both  would  be  as  07he  to  me.  Moreover,  if  spared  by  the  Almighrr, 
I  was  going  again  at  night  to  Eckington,  there  to  finish  the  di^scom 
which  had  been  interrupted  two  or  three  nights  before!  This  they  vieired 
jas  a  double  crime  I  However,  the  magistrate  wrote  out  a  mmnunUj  the 
constable  served  it  on  me  in  his  presence,  and  without  bondsman,  or  a&v 
security,  the  clergyman  and  magistrate  quitted  the  room,  leaving  me  and 
the  constable  together.  We  immediately  proceeded  to  the  street,  when  I 
told  ^e  constable  to  make  needful  haste  at  night  to  take  me  again.  But 
I  saw  him  no  more  that  day.  I  then  pushed  on  to  Eckington,  went  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  village,  and  sung  up  the  street.  Obtaining  a  chair 
.1  stood  as  near  the  spot,  as  I  could,  where  I  had  been  pulled  down  two 
or  three  nighta  before.  Sung,  prayed,  and  took  the  same  text  as  before. 
Jf  ore  people  were  present  than  when  I  la^t  attempted  to  preach  to  them, 
and  they  were  more  attentive.  I  read  a  few  articles  I  had  written  while 
in  prison,  which  I  begged  any  person  to  refute  if  untrue.  While  speak- 
ing, tears  flowed,  the  wicked  trembled,  and  saints  rejoiced,  under  toe  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.   Hallelujah !   The  Loi-d  reigneth." 

Thomas  HoUiday,  in  1821,  was  accoeted  during  prayer  by  a  constable, 
who  shook  him  by  the  arm,  but  was  obliged  to  hear  tne  prayer  out,  for 
Holliday  was  engaged  speaking  to  one  higher  in  authority  ttian  the  con- 
stable, and  woula  not  cease  till  he  had  fully  expressed  his  mind :  the  oon- 
etable  then  wished  him  to  go  away — 

I  told  him,  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  should  speak  to  the  people 
assembled  before  I  went  away,  and  nothikig  but  force  would  nravent  me 
from  speaking  to  them.  He  then  told  me  I  must  not  spesuc  to  them 
there— -for  there  were  plenty  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town,  and 
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there  was  no  need  for  me  to  speak  there.  I  then  told  him,  I  had  a 
oommission  from  God,  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  preach 
repentanc^  in  the  name  of  Christ.  He  then  told  me,  if  I  would  not  go 
away,  he  would  take  me  up.  I  told  him  he  must  show  his  authority  first. 
He  then  showed  me  his  staff,  and  asked  me  what  authority  I  wanted 
more :  I  told  him  he  must  show  me  a  greater  authority  than  that,  or  I 
would  not  go.  He  then  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket — and  said,  he 
bad  a  warrant  for  me.  He  then  pulled  me  down,  and  took  hold  of  me 
and  brother  Reyel.  So  we  went  along  with  him^  and  hundredB  followed 
us.  We  sung, 

'  Wicked  men  I  scorn  to  fear/  &c. 

"The  constable  took  us  to  his  house,  and  we  then  went  to  prayer ^  and 
hid  a  little  conversation  with  the  constable,  I  told  him  that,  by  the 
help  of  God,  we  should  still  continue  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy 
ana  that  he  must  either  repent,  or  his  soul  must  suffer  everlasting  to> 
ments.  Soon  afier  this  he  went  out,  and  I  stepped  into  the  window^ 
seat,  and  saw  a  multitude  of  people  assembled.  I  immediately  began  to 
speak  from  John  iii.  7.  The  power  of  God  came  down,  the  people  were 
very  attentive ;  and  I  believed  it  was  a  profitable  time  to  many  souls. 
After  we  had  concluded,  the  people  did  not  seem  willing  to  leave  the 
place :  so  I  began  to  tell  them  now  happy  I  felt  in  my  som.  The  people 
seemed  much  troubled  about  us :  but  we  told  them  that  we  were  nappy 
in  the  love  of  God.  While  we  were  praising  God,  a  wicked  man  came 
into  the  room,  curaino^  and  swearing,  and  told  me  if  I  did  not  come  down, 
he  would  knock  me  down.  I  spoke  a  little  to  him.  He  said,  if  I  did  not 
hold  my  noise,  he  would  thrust  his  umbrella  down  my  throat.  He  then 
put  the  handle  of  his  umbrella  into  my  mouth.  As  soon  as  I  could 
speak,  I  praised  the  Lord,  and  thought  it  was  an  honour  that  I  was  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake.  When  he  got  hold  of  my  head,  for 
the  purpose  of  thrusting  his  umbrella  into  my  mouth,  I  prayed  to  God  to 
pive  roe  patience  and  fortitude  to  suffer  any  thing  whicn  tfiis  man  could 
inflict  upon  my  body ;  and  I  felt  the  power  of  God  refi^sh  and  sanctify 
my  soul.  I  felt  no  resentment  nor  malice  in  my  heart ;  indeed,  I  felt  so 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  could  willingly  have  resigned  my  last 
breath  upon  my  knees,  and,  with  a  holy  Stephen,  have  prayed  that  God 
would  not '  lay  that  sin  to  their  charge.  He  then  draggea  us  out  of  the 
room,  and  thrust  us  into  a  lumber  chamber^  which  we  called  the  inner- 
prison." 

Sometimes  the  crowd  sided  with  the  preacher^  as  in  Walton  Carter^s 
dairy  we  read, — 

^'  In  the  evening  preached  at  Ashton,  to  a  large  and  attentive  congre- 
gation :  had  much  liberty,  and  much  good  was  done.  But  while  i  was 
preaching,  the  constable  came  and  took  down  my  name,  and  desired  me 
to  desist ;  which  I  refused  to  do :  he  knocked  me  down,  and  I  fell  off  the 
cross-steps  amongst  the  people  ;  but,  praise  the  Lord,  I  fell  among  good 
Samaritans !  After  this  he  took  hold  of  my  coat  collar,  shook  me,  and 
tore  my  coat.   Here  the  crowd  was  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  me  \  the 
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ie,  on  seeinff  the  oonstahle  use  me  so  iU,  came  forward  in  a  body,  and 
'  the  constable  attempted  to  take  me  to  prison  (as  he  threatened,)  do 
doubt  something  serious  would  have  happened.  Ail  this  time,  the  peo- 
ple cried — ^preach — preach  !'  when  the  constable  had  gone^I  resumed 
my  place,  and  finished  the  discourse^  with  much  liberty,  to  an  increBsad 
eongregation  of  people." 

Joseph  Beynolds  presents  a  picture  of  the  missionary's  self«sacrifiee 

When  I  left  Tunstall,  in  Staffordshire,  I  gave  myself  up  to  labour 
and  sufferings,  and  I  have  had  them ;  but  tney  have  been  for  6od*s 
glory.  My  sufferings  are  known  only  to  God  and  myself.  I  have  many 
times  been  knocked  down  while  preaching ;  and  I  have  had  many  sore 
bones,  but  God  was  with  me.  Once  I  was  knocked  down  by  the  people, 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  had  my  clothes  torn,  my  money 
taken  from  me,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  I  iiad  to  suffer  much  hun- 
ger. On  another  occasion,  I  had  travelled  thirty  miles  with  a  penny  eakty 
then  preached  at  night  to  about  2000  people.  I  was  scarcely  s^le  to 
stand;  and,  after  all,  supped  on  cold  cabbage.  Then,  being  nnwillisg  to 
express  mv  necessities,  I  was  driven  to  lodge  for  the  night  in  the  fields, 
where  I  slept  under  a  hay-stack  imtil  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  whea  I 
was  awoke  by  the  birds.  I  arosey  and  {»*oceeded  to  the  town,  where  I 
preached  at  five  to  a  many  people.  Thence  I  proceeded  to  CamMi^ 
(where  I  have  been  a  fortnight,)  and  preached  to  a  large  coneregatno, 
with  a  body  almost  worn  down  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Tnat  dty  I 
was  glad  to  eat  the  pea-husks  on  the  road,  as  I  walked  along.  Neverthe- 
less,! believe  all  thinp^s  have  worked  together  for  good:  hundreds  will 
Uess  God  in  eternity  for  having  sent  unworthy  Reynolds  here ! 

The  following  strikingly  illustrates  the  Providence  of  God,  in  fhistn- 
ting  the  designs  of  wicked  men :  Wm.  Fowler  says  of  the  late  Thomas 
Proctor,  that  ne  endured  many  insults  from  outrageous  persons, 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  was  preaching  at  a  village  called  Michael 
Church,  when  he  took  his  stand  near  the  church.  No  sooner  had  the 
service  commenced,  than  they  began  to  ring  the  bells,  in  order  to  inter- 
rupt him.  When  they  found  this  did  not  hinder  him,  they  kindled  a  fire, 
designing  the  snwke  to  disperse  the  congregation !  At  the  same  time, 
rotten  eggs,  and  so  on  were  freely  thrown.  But  that  Grod  who  conde- 
scends to  men  of  low  estate,  and  who  once  '  stilled  the  roaring  sea,*  inter- 
fared  in  behalf  of  his  servant  Proctor — the  wind  changed;  so  that  both 
the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  were  carried  away  I  It 
was  not  uncommon  with  him  and  his  colleagues  to  be  pelted  with  rotten 
eggs,  foul  mire,  stones,  and  so  on.  'I  myself,'  says  W.  Fowler,  '  have 
seen  the  stones  strike  his  naked  head,  even  while  at  prayer ! '  All  this 
he  bore  with  that  fortitude  of  mind,  and  serenity  of  soul  which  oi^t 
always  to  characterize  a  minister  of  the  e;o8peL  ne  looked  upon  bis  sne- 
oesses  as  more  than  a  recompense  for  aU  his  toil.  *  I  have  oeard,'  sayi 
bis  biompher  Fowler,  ^  scores  testify  of  their  country's,  and  ihm  own 
deplorable  condition,  before  the  coming  of  brother  Proctor,' " 
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Vfe  skall  conclude  these  extracts  with  one  other  of  the  many  graphic 
specimens  this  book  contains,  and  commend  it  to  our  readers.  W. 
Jiellham^  after  stating,  that^  in  1825,  he  for  the  first  time  entered 
Litcham,  tn  Norfolk,  and  having  collected  a  large  congregation  to  whom 
is  preached,  and  was  about  concluding,  writes : — 

Up  came  the  parson  and  lawyer  in  such  a  spirit,  as  if  death,  judg- 
ment, heaven,  hell,  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  had  never  been  with  them 
matters  of  any  consideration.  They  broke  through  every  inclosure ;  de» 
cency  itself  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  question.  The  parson  seized  my 
arm,  and  said, '  I  insist  upon  yon  being  off.  Begone  about  your  busi- 
ness.' 

"  Preacher.   I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  disturb  our  religious  devotionB. 
Parson.    I  will  not  allow  it.    Be  off  about  your  business. 
Prea.    What  harm  are  we  doing,  sir,  we  have  been  singing  the 
praises  of  Grod,  and  praying,  and  I  have  been  preaching ;  now  we  are 
going  to  sing  and  pray  agam,  and  then  go  away. 

Lawyer.    Make  him  leave  off,  sir.   Where  is  his  licence? 
^  Par,   Where  is  your  licence  ?   Produce  your  licence. 
"  Precu   Are  you  a  magistrate,  sir  ? 
"  Par.    No,  but  my  father  is. 
Lam.   You  are  not  a  licensed  preacher;  if  you  are,  show  your 
licence. 

"  Par.   Come  down,  you  stupid  fellow. 
Law,    Make  him  leave  off,  a  villian. 

Prea,  I  am  neither  a  villain  nor  stupid ;  but  I  love  all  your  souls, 
and  I  will  pray  for  you  all. 

"  Par.  (with  my  arm  in  his  hand.)  If  you  leave  off  and  go  away,  no 
one  shall  hurt  you  \  but  if  you  pray,  I  will  charge  the  constable  with 
you. 

Prea,  I  must  and  will '  commend  them  to  Cod,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace,'  unless  you  will  pray  \  and  you  have  as  much  right  as  I  have. 
— As  he  would  not,  I  did ;  and  all  the  time  I  was  praying,  the  constable 
was  shaking  me,  and  saying,  ^  Leave  off.'  But  I  got  such  hold  of  the 
Lord,  that  neither  parson,  constable,  nor  Satan,  could  break  my  hold ; 
and  the  people  said, '  It  is  astonishing !'  Ah !  they  could  not  see  that 
invisible  hand  which  upheld  me.  I  concluded,  and  thanked  the  people  for 
their  rood  behaviour,  and  began  to  exhort  the  parson  and  lawyer  to  be- 
have better  for  the  future,  for  I  thought  all  was  over.  But  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  parson  said  to  the  constable, '  Take  him  away.' 

Constable,    You  are  my  prisoner,  sir. 

Prea,  Well,  that's  a  bad  job ;  but  I  can't  help  it  now.  The  con- 
stable took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  through  the  street  to  a  public- 
house.  The  whole  village  was  raised,  for  I  helped  to  raise  it  by  singing, 
as  we  went  through  the  street, 

'  Wicked  men  I  am  not  to  fear/  &c. 

I  was  introduced  into  the  parlour.  Many  persons  rushed  in,  but  the  eon- 
stable  ordered  them  all  out. 
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"  Con.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  if  you  will  let  me  pMs  yon  oat 
of  the  parish,  all  will  be  well. 

Prea,  That  would  be  no  credit  to  the  people  whose  preacher  I  am. 
Under  what  act  have  you  taken  me  up  ? 

Con.  The  parson  told  me  to  take  you  up,  and  the  lawyer  said  it  was 
right. 

Vrea.  If  your  parson  knows  no  more  about  the  gospel,  than  yonr 
lawyer  does  about  the  law,  it  is  time  for  us,  as  a  people  to  come  to  lib- 
cham. 

"  Con.   You  had  better  go,  sir. 
Prea.   I  am  your  prisoner,  and  yon  must  take  care  of  me. 

''I  began  to  talk  to  the  man  about  his  soul ;  but  some  one  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  the  constable  went  out.  When  he  came  in  again,  hd  said, 
it  was  Mr.  H.,  the  parson,  and  he  wishes  you  to  go  away ;  and  I  am  to 
carry  you  where  you  wish  to  go. 

Prea.  I  am  your  prisoner ;  and  wish  to  remain  under  your  oare  tiH 
I  am  set  at  liberty  bv  a  magistrate.— He  went  to  the  door,  and  I  heard 
him  say, '  Sir,  he"  will  not  go  away.' 

The  lawyer  came  into  the  room  and  said,  *  My  good  fellow,  you  had 
better  be  off  about  your  business.  You  wiU  find  yourself  wrong  in  tfaa 
morning.' 

Prea.  You  called  me  a  villain  in  the  street,  and  a  stupid  fool ;  wnr 
you  call  me  a  good  fellow ;  but  I  have  no  business  with  you ;  besidti^ 
you  swear,  ana  to  that  I  have  an  objection.  You  will  do  well  to  Ifii*^ 
our  company.  He  went  away  sajring, '  We  will  do  your  business  in  the 
morning.'  He  and  his  tWo  sons  came  in  again  to  persuade  me  to  go. 
But  I  would  not.  The  lawyer  then  said, '  You  shall  go  to  prison  in  tbe 
morning.' 

"  Prea.  I  hope  not,  sir,  but  you  ought  to  know  law. — He  went  away 
not  very  comfortable." 

The  constable  came  and  took  charge  of  me,  and  said,  I  must  go  with 

him  to  Laxham  Hall,  to  Colonel  R  .  Away  we  went.  I  had  to  wait  in 

the  servants'  hall  a  long  time  before  I  was  called  for.  The p(»rsonandtii 
colonel  were  together  while  I  was  preaching  away  to  the  sereantg. 

Being  called  for,  I  went  into  the  magistrate's  room  with  the  constable^ 
and  said  to  the  magistrate  and  parson,  'Good  morning,  gentlemen.' 
"  Magistrate.   What  fellow  have  you  got  there  f 
"  Con.   A  Methodist  preacher,  sir. 
"  Magis.   What  is  your  name  f 
"  Prea.   W.  Bellham,  sir. 
Magis.   Where  do  you  come  from  t 
Prea.   Lynn,  sir. 

Magis.    What  have  you  been  doine  ? 

Prea.  Telling  the  inhabitants  of  Litcham,  Jesus  died  to  save  them; 
and  he  died  for  you,  sir,  and  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  an  opportunity  af* 
forded  to  tell  you,  you  may  be  saved  now,  through  Jesus  Cfhrist. 

Magis.  Stop,  stop ;  Mr.  H.,  our  clergyman  here,  could  have  told  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Litcham  that,  without  your  troubling  youradf. 
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"  Prea.  Ifi  no  trtmhle^  Hr,  I  take  a  pleasure  in  doing  it. 

"  Magis.   Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

"  Prea.   What  act  am  I  taken  up  under  ? 

"  Magis.   The  Vagrant  act ;  you  are  a  common  vagrant. 

"  Prea.  I  did  not  do  any  thing  to  obtain  money. 

^'  Magis.    I  mean  the  Riot  act;  you  collected  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons together,  I  suppose,  to  make  a  riot,  as  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 

Prea.  If  I  am  taken  up  under  the  Riot  act,  I  have  no  btmness 
here;  commit  me  to  prison,  and  let  me  take  my  trial  before  more  than 
one  magistrate. 

"  Magis.    D  ^n  you.    Be  off,  out  of  my  sight. 

"  Prea.  It  is  wrong  to  swear,  sir.  Jesus  Christ  hath  said.  Swear 
not  at  dl ;  and  I  hope  yon  will  endeavour  to  settle  this  business  without 
swearing. 

Magis.   Then  don't  provoke  me. 

Prea.  I  have  no  desire  to  provoke  you,  sir ;  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness.  You  know  I  have  done  no  man  any  wrong,  and  if  I  nave,  I 
am  in  your  hands,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  the  thing  that  is  right.  ' 

Magis.  You  have  done  the  thing  which  is  wrong,  in  preaching  with- 
out your  licence. 

"  t^rea.    I  am  a  licensed  preacher,  bat  have  not  my  licence  with  me. 

Magis.   Who  o^ranted  you  a  licence  ? 
^^Prea.    Squire  Woodhouse,  justice  of  the  peace^  at  Osten,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 

"  Magis.   Do  you  know  Sauire  Woodhouse  ? 

^'  Prea*  Yes,  sir,  I  have  taicen  breakfast  with  him  and  his  lady  several 
times,  and  prayed  with  them,  and  he  with  me ;  and  we  have  had  some 
precious  seasons  together ;  and  I  have  heard  him  in  his  kitchen  exhort 
sinners  to  repentance.  He  is  wise  and  pious,  and  a  blessing  to.  his  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Magis.  Well,  well,  but  if  you  got  your  licence  in  Lincolnshire,  you 
must  go  and  preach  in  Lincolnshire. 

"  Prea.    Yes,  sir  and  any  where  else.    Ood  save  the  king. 

"  Par.  I  have  a  licence,  sir,  but  I  cannot  preach  in  any  parish  but  my 
own,  without  leave  of  the  minister  of  that  parish. 

Magis.  Certainly  not.  And  you  must  go  and  preach  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 

"  Prea.   Yes,  sir,  and  any  where  else.   Jesus  Christ  says,  'Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 
"  Magis.    I  wilt  grant  you  a  licence  to  preach  in  Norfolk. 
Prea.    I  thank  you,  sir,  I  have  licence  to  preach  in  Norfolk. 
Magis.    Go  about  your  business. 
"  Prea.    When  lam  properly  discharged,  sir. 
"  Magis.   Are  you  any  trade  ? 
Prea.   I  am  a  shipwright   I  served  seven  years  under  Mr.  B.  of 
Lynn. 

"  Magis.   You  are  a  fine  fellow :  a  shipwright,  a  parson,  and  a  lawyer. 
Well,  you  may  go  about  your  business ;  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 
"  Prea.    Good  morning,  gentlemen. 
Magis.   Good  morning.   Where  are  you  going  now  ? 
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^^Prea.  To  Castleaore  to  preachy  and  then  to  Wntacre^  and  then  to 
Lynn,  sir. 

Magis,  I  hope  jou  w31  not  come  to  Litcham  any  more ;  if  you  do, 
we  will  send  you  to  the  tread-mill. 

Prea.  We  shall  come  again,  sir,  not  to  offend  any,  but  to  do  good 
in  Ood's  name. 

"  Magis,   You  may  go. 

Par.  Stop,  sir,  there  is  something  for  him  to  pay.  Constable,  what 
is  it? 

"  Con,    Eight  and  ninepence,  sir. 
Par.    Eight  and  ninepenoe.   You  will  discharge  that  bill,  and  thes 
you  are  at  Uberty, 

Prea.   lam  at  liberty,  eir;  the  magistrate  has  eetmeat  Uberty. 
"  Magie.    Let  the  fellow  go. 

Par.    But  who  is  to  pay  the  eight  and  ninepence. 
"  Magis.   Pay  it  yourself;  bringing  your  fetlom  here. 
"  Prea.   Til  pay  if  it's  just  and  right.   But  I  think  the  debt  hekngi 
to  Mr.  H. 

''Magis.   Be  off. 

"  Prea.    Good  morning,  gentlemen. 

''The  parson  came  out  when  I  did,  and  I  said, '  May  God  forgiTe  job, 
sir,  I  wisQ  you  well.'    But  he  would  not  speak. 

"  It  was  a  trial  to  be  seized  by  a  constable,  and  led  throagh  the  8M» 
and  then  to  be  brought  to  a  magistrate,  and  be  gazed  upon  and  kiigM 
at,  &c. 

But  there  is  nothing  like  sticking  to  a  cause,  for  whoever  goes  to 
Litcham  will  see  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  a  large  congregatioii,  and 
a  Christian  society.  I  really  did  think  that  the  parson  and  the  ememt 
of  souls  would  be  too  much  for  us ;  but  time  has  proved  God  was  iri4 
us,  and  he  will  help  us.  0,  the  good  that  has  been  done  in  that  plae^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  dear  people." 
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Under  this  department,  sceptical  objections,  and  systems  or  principles 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considered. 


MR.  HOLYOAKE'8  "LOGIC  OF  DEATH." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bible  and  the  People. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Atheistic  Controversy  having  been  brought  before  your  readers 
last  month,  more  pai-ticularly  in  connexion  with  trie  advocacy  of  Mr.  G.J. 
HolyoakO;  I  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  a  pamphlet  written  hj  that  gen- 
tieman,  entitled,  the  Logic  of  Death."  It  is  a  sort  of  atheistic  antidote 
to  death,  written  during  the  visitation  of  the  cholera.  Intended  to  inspire  the 
followers  of  that  system  with  confidence  in  the  ])rospect  of  death,  it  seems  to 
me  very  strancely  to  fulfil  its  intentions,  as  it  simply  consists  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  tne  Christian  system  is  not  calculated  to  give  such  comfort. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  if  I  were  an  Atheist  going  the  common  road  into 
the  great  darkness,"  it  would  be  but  poor  consolation  to  prove  to  me,  that 
Christianity  is  false ;  I  should  want  something  positive.  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Holyoake  attempt  to  shew  that  his  atheistic  or  material  dogmas  were 
calculated  to  g^ve  this  peace  for  which  the  world  longs.  But  I  toink  that, 
looking  at  the  pamphlet  in  the  course  it  pursues,  its  objections  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  will  not  stand  a  calm  investigation.  Mr.  Holyoake 
first  refers  to  the  Bible  statement  of  the  origin  of  evil,  in  the  following 
terms  :— 

If  man  fell  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  who  placed  him  there  ?  It  is.  said, 
God  1  Who  placed  the  temptation  there  ?  It  is  said,  God !  Who  gave 
him  an  imperfect  nature— a  nature  of  which  it  was  foreknown  that  it 
would  fall?  It  is  said,  God !  To  what  does  this  amount?  If  a  parent 
placed  his  poor  child  near  a  fire  at  which  he  knew  it  would  be  burnt  to 
death,  or  near  a  well  into  which  he  knew  it  would  fall  and  be  drowned, 
would  any  power  of  custom  prevent  our  giving  speech  to  the  indignation 
we  should  feel  ?  And  can  we  pretend  to  believe  God  has  so  acted,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  trust  him?  If  God  has  so  acted,  he  may  so 
act  again.   This  creed  can  afford  no  consolation  in  death." 

Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Mr.  Holyoake  has  here  saddled  thei 
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Bible  with  a  world  mystery.  He  has  brought  acham  against  the  ^tife 
explmiation  which  properly  belongs  to  the  fact  itself  It  matters  not  to 
our  notions  of  justice  on  this  matter,  whether  man  was  first  made  upright 
and  became  sinful,  or  whether  he  was  sinful  in  the  first  instance.  If  we 
had  never  seen  a  Bible,  the  existence  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world  would 
still  have  remained  to  us  an  overwhelming  anomaly.  How  the  grett 
Creator  of  all  things  can  permit  such  thin^  to  exist^  whether  he  be  the 
God  of  the  Bible  or  not,  can  never  be  explained. 

But  I  may  be  reminded,  that  Mr.  Holyoake  does  not  believe  in  a  God, 
^nd  is,  therefore,  relieved  from  the  difficulty.  But  in  this  view  I  fijid  not 
the  slightest  alleviation.  If  man,  as  hable  to  sin  and  sorrow,  came  fitmi 
nature,  I  find  the  same  incongruities.  Mr.  Holyoake,  with  reverential 
eloquence,  much  akin  to  worship,  pours  forth  the  praises  of  natme;  be 
says,  The  nature  we  see  is  the  god  which  we  seek."  If  any  censure  in 
the  niatter  is  allowable — if  we  praise  nature  for  the  wonders  it  reveals 
and  the  mercies  it  brings,  we  must  blame  it  for  the  sin  and  sorrow  it  per- 
mits. It  matters  not  to  me,  whether  man  loaded  with  sin  and  bowed 
down  with  soitow,  was  created  or  developed, — whether  the  power  that 
brought  him  into  existence,  be  called  natural  or  supernatural — whether  it 
be  termed  God,  necessity,  or  nature ;  it  remains  to  me  an  onfathomaUe 
mystery  before  which  I  bow  with  reverent  submission,  that  the  same  power 
which  strews  our  path  with  innumerable  manifestations  of  kind  care  and 
gentle  tenderness,  and  daily  spreads  scenes  before  us  fitted  to  melt  oar 
hearts  to  love,  should  at  the  same  time  reveal  such  perpetual  sin  and  efe^ 
lasting  sorrow.  In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Holyoake  still  trusts  nature  wiU  do 
him  no  harm,  and  is  prepared  to  meet  destiny  face  to  face."  We  wiD 
not  then,  on  the  same  account,  give  up  our  trust  in  God. 

But  Mr.  H.  says,  ''this  creed  can  afford  no  consolation  in  death,"  and 
po  Christian  ever  professed  it  would.  It  is  not  tliis  point  in  Bible  histoiy 
in  which  he  professes  to  find  consolation^  though  from  the  consideratkio 
just  advanced  it  can  form  no  hindrance. 

.  Mr.  Holyoake  next  attempts  to  shew,  that  all  salvation  is  UTinfcwwMj, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  him  with  Adam's  ain,  or,  as  ho 
says, No  man  can  be  degi-aded  for  the  act  of  another." 

Now,  Sir,  the  Scripture  doctrine  is  most  distinctly,  that  man  will  be 
punished,  not  for  Adfam's  sins,  but  for  the  sins  he  has — ^not  by  birth 
— ^but  wilfully  made  his  own.  This  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  tl— n 
light."  Whatever  dogmas  we  may  have  about  fate  and  misfiMtune,  there 
is  no  truth  we  more  practically  realize  in  everyday  Ufe,  than  that  eveiy 
one  does  a  great  many  bad  things  he  need  not  do;  else  why  do 
we  find  the  word  blame  in  the  vocabulary  of  every  tongne  ?  No  trath 
seems  plainer  than  that,  in  proportion  as  men  hncm  better  they  con  i§ 
better;  they  are,  therefore,  just  m  that  proportion  responsible.  Now  it  is 
just  this  responsibility  that  the  Bible  recognizes,  and  so  distinctly  inaW 
allowance  in  its  judgments  for  the  condition  in  which  man  is  bora. 
'  Mr.  Holyoake  says,  Is  not  his  destiny  made  for  him?  and  ahaO  God 
punish  that  sin  which  is  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  f"  Would 
Mr.  Holyoake  accept  such  an  apology  from  one  who  would  seek  to  mur- 
der one  he  loves,  or  rob  him  pf  his  property?   Would  he  accept  it  fioni 
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the  Mannings  or  the  Tawells  f  In  fact,  this  doctrine  of  accountability  for 
actions  so  commends  itself  to  th^ommon  sense  of  mankind,  that  what- 
ever be  our  theory,  out  practice  is  always  in  accordance  with  it.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Holyoake  g^ves  us  one  most  unfortunate  exception  to  his  all-embra« 
cing  charity,  that  contrasts  strangely  with  his  denunciations  a&^ainst  injus- 
tice. For  while  he  most  confidently  asserts,  that  it  is  utterfy  unreason- 
able to  make  a  man  accountable  for  his  belief,  he  yet  says, "  He  who  will 
consent  to  be  saved  after  this  fashion  hath  most  need  to  fear  that  he  shall 
perish,  for  he  seems  to  deserve  it!"  Then  there  are  after  all  soma 
who  at  least  seem  to  daserve  to  perish,  and  that  for  the  sin  of  belief. 
Not  the  murderer,  or  adulterer,  or  he  that  has  slain  thousands  only  to 
satiate  his  bloody  thirst,  but  he  that  believes  in  Christ !  The  intolerance 
of  the  priesthood  is  at  least  consistent,  whether  Mr.  Holyoake'a  charity 
is,  your  readers  will  judge. 
The  writer  says, 

"4.  There  is  the  v^^an^^  of  God.  But  is  not  the  idea  invalidated 
as  soon  as  you  name  it  'I  Can  God  have  that  which  man  ought  not  to^ 
have — vengeance  1  The  jurisprudence  of  earth  has  reformed  itself ;  we^ 
no  longer  punish  absolutely,  we  seek  the  reformation  of  the  offender^ 
And  shall  we  cherish  in  heaven  an  idea  we  have  chased  from  earth?" 

I  suppose,  Sir,  that  if  I  were  to  reply  to  this,  that  it  makes  all  the  dif«» 
ference  whether  erring  man  punishes  absolutely  or  a  pure  Ood,  Mr. 
Holyoake  would  think  it  one  of  those  excuses  in  which  the  priests  indulge 
when  going  up  and  down  like  roaring  lions  seeking  consciences  which 
they  may  devour."  And  yet,  Sir,  there  does  seem  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  an  accomplice  turning  Queen's  evidence  and  getting  his 
companion  in  crime  hanged  for  murder,  and  one  guiltless  of  that  chai'ge 
being  the  means  of  his  punishment.  But  we  have  chased  the  idea  of 
''absolute  punishment  fromUhe  earth,"  and  all  our  measures  are  remedial. 
What  eartn  does  Mr.  Holyoake  mean  7  Do  not  transportation  for  life 
and  death  punishment  yet  exist  ?  A  wish  and  not  a  fact  is  the  father  to 
the  statement.  But  waving  this,  there  are  some  strange  incpngniities  in 
the  world  on  the  question  of  punishment  even  among  the  most  humane. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  say,  that  every  one  recognizes  mere  superiority, 
of  being  as  a  justification  of  deeds  which  he  would  think  unjust  to  his, 
equal?  There  is  not  much  "reformatory  "  punishment  of  animals.  We 
may  flog  a  dog  for  a  time  or  two,  but  if  he  bites  mucli  we  shoot  him. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  Atheists,  but  many  a  kind-hearted  Christian> 
who  would  forgive  his  enemy,  would  kill  his  dog.  And  this  seems  quite 
independent  of  the  idea  of  moral  superiority,  for  our  enemies  whom  we 
forgive  often  bite  much  harder  than  the  dogs. we  shoot.  I  call  attention 
to  this  merely  to  shew  that  our  ideas  of  justice  are  more  relative 
than  we  suppose. 

But  I  would  call  Mr.  Holyoake's  attention  to  an  analogy  which  seems 
to  me  fully  to  meet  the  injustice  he  supposes.  I  would  ask,  Are  the  pun- 
ishments of  nature  reformatory  ?  What  does  the  wasted  form  of  the  li- 
bertine and  the  prostitute  declare  ?  It  is  true  that,  for  a  time,  nature 
warns  as  a  stern  yet  kind  monitor  of  the  penalty  resulting  from  the  in* 
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fringement  of  her  laws,  but  at  a  given  noint  she  listens  to  no  exooaes,  no 
repentance,  bat  with  a  terror^  all  her  own,  destroys  the  life  she  gava  Bbe 
lets  men  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  shew  the  bitter  fruits  of  sin,  and  ? 
they  persist  in  the  same  course  she  makes  them  drink  it  to  the  death !  and 
when  thej  ask  for  mercy  she  points  them  to  the  grave.  We  rightly  judge 
that  we  cannot  blame,  when  she  has  given  so  many  waininga.  It  maka 
no  diiference  to  shew  that  this  is  the  working  of  a  general  law.  The 
only  consolation  I  find  in  that  is  a  terrible  uniformity.  If  then  we  never 
question  the  laws  of  the  universe^  why  should  we  those  of  its  God,  if  thej 
they  are  in  harmony  with  them,  even  though  be  be  some  ideal  phantom? 
The  mercy  of  the  Sible  goes  beyond  nature,  for  at  any  moment  it  offen 
mercy  and  reprieve,  it  gives  repeated  warnings,  and  declares,  Ood  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  rather  that  they  should  tarn  to  him 
and  live."  But  at  a  given  time,  like  nature,  it  gives  no  more,  but  leaves 
the  subject  of  its  admonitions  to  his  own  choice. 

Mr.  Holyoake,  in  admiring  the  New  Testament  representation  of  humsn 
forgiveness,  has  omitted  to  state  its  conditions,  viz.,  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance. It  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  to  complete  forgiveness,  as  a  feelio^ 
of  the  heart,  and  not  a  mere  profession^  that  such  a  harmony  of  soul  is 
essential  between  the  offender  and  the  wronged,  as  is  the  result  of  sorrov 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit," 
—one  tear  of  sincere  sorrow  from  man  shall  make  the  heart  one  with 
God^  and  open  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Bleet  tears  of  flool-f^t  tepentanoe  I 
In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 
Of  goUtlbss  Joy,  that  guilt  can  know." 

Does  not  Mr.  Holyoake  after  all  virtually  admit  the  plausibility  of  fiitaie 
punishment  by  such  a  passage  as  the  folfowi^ : — 

*^  The  truth  is,  if  we  do  not  know  how  to  die,  it  is  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  live.  If  we  know  ourselves,  we  know  that  when  we  can 
preserve  the  temper  of  love,  and  of  service,  by  which  love  is  manifested, 
and  of  endurance,  by  which  love  is  proved,  we  acquire  that  healthy  sense  of 
duty  done  which  casts  out  fear.  They  who  constantly  mean  well  and  do 
well,  know  not  what  it  is  to  dread  ill.^ 

Now  is  it  not  clear,  that  the  writer^s  hope— -or  rather  lack  of  fear— con- 
oeming  the  future  consists  in  conscious  rectitude,  and  not  that  it  would  he 
unjust  to  punish  wron?  ?  Does  not  the  phrase,  "  they  who  constantly 
mean  well  and  do  well,  Know  not  what  it  is  to  dread  ill/'  imply  its  oppo- 
site, that  they  who  constantly  mean  ill  and  do  ill,  have  need  to  dread 

But  Mr.  H.  tells  us,  as  an  argument  against  future  retribution,  that  the 
sins  of  this  life  are  punished  in  this  life.  Are  they  f  How  many  have 
lived  and  died  clothed  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen  who  have  gained  their 
power  and  wealth  by  robbery  and  oppression  ?  What  stories  would  the 
mined  prisons  of  the  world  tell  of  pure  and  virtuous  men,  who  for  loos:, 
long  years  of  misery,  have  lived  in  low  damp  cells — ^who  have  watched 
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from  day  to  day  their  lingering  life  and  wasting  form,  until  they  have 
l)ecome  such  shadows,  as  to  be  no  prey  for  death,  and  yet  their  persecu* 
tors  have  Hved  and  died  fed  in  their  calm  self-possession,  by  the  luxury 
of  wealth  and  the  plaudits  of  a  thoughtless  world !  Is  this  the  punish- 
nent  which  the  world  gives  to  vice  and  its  recompense  of  virtue  ?  What 
voice  upon  this  matter  comes  from  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  the  moun- 
"tain  passes  of  Poland  ?  Does  it  not  tell  of  monsters,  whom  we  wonder 
ever  dare  to  walk  in  the  calm  peace  of  heaven's  daylight,  finding  their 
way  to  fame  and  honour,  while  patriots  have  found  a  murderer's  ffrave  ? 
Do  not  these  inequalities  shew  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  reckoning 
day  for  the  settlements  of  these  great  and  tenible  accounts? 

The  remarks  on  Providence  seem  to  invite  some  comment  i  he  says, 

Man  is  weak,  and  a  special  Providence  gives  him  no  strength— dis- 
tracted, and  no  counsel — ^ignorant,  and  no  wisdom — in  despair,  and  no 
consolation — ^in  distress,  and  no  relief — ^in  darkness,  and  no  light.  The 
existence  of  Ood,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  hypothesis  of  philo- 
sophy, seems  not  recognisable  in  daily  life.   It  is  in  vain  to  say,  'God 

E3verns  by  general  laws,'  General  laws  are  inevitable  fate.  General 
ws  are  atheistical.  They  say  practically,  ^  We  are  without  Grod  in  the 
world — ^man,  look  to  th^rself :  weak  though  thou  mayest  be.  Nature  is  thy 
hope.'  And  even  so  it  is.  Would  I  escape  the  keen  wind's  blast,  I  seet 
shelter — ^from  the  yawning  waves,  I  look  up,  not  to  heaven,  but  to  naval 
architecture.  In  the  fire-damp,  Davy  is  more  to  me  than  the  Deity  of 
creeds.  All  nature  cries  with  one  voice^ '  Science  is  the  Providence  of 
man."' 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  any  such  notion  of  Providence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible  as  wonld  supersede  rope  ladders  or  life-boats  in  a  storm,  or 
Davy's  lamp  in  the  midst  of  dan&perous  gases.  I  can  find  no  such  inde- 
pendence or  secondary  causes,  ouch  a  doctrine  may,  perhaps,  be  believed 
oy  those  who  looked  upon  thepotatoe  blight  as  a  judgment  for  Catholic 
emancipation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Holyoake  would  think  it  quite  as  reasonable 
to  attrioute  his  safety,  in  the  catastrophe  he  supposes,  to  the  inventor  of 
the  ship  as  to  the  timber  itself,  and  not  altoepether  beside  the  mark,  if  he 
traced  the  cau«e  one  step  further,  to  the  God  (if  there  be  one)  that  made 
the  inventor.  And  then.  Sir,  if  we  adopt  this  theory,  since  science  is  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,  we  mi^ht  change  the  aphorism, 
science  is  the  Providence  of  man,"  to  "  God  is  the  Providence  of  man  j*' 
and  so,  without  much  inconsistency,  since  Mr.  Holyoake  thinks  there  is 
ft  scientific  providence,  we  might  after  all  believe  tnat  there  is  a  God's 
providence.  With  regard  to  the  assertion,  that  general  laws  are  atheisti- 
cal," and  say  practically,  "  we  are  without  God  in  the  world,"  I  can  only 
say,  that  general  laws  seem  to  me  to  be  very  Deistical,  since  I  cannot 
imagine  laws  without  a  lawgiver^  and  that  they  seem  to  say^  We  are 
WITH  God  in  the  world." 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  is,  the  writer's  misrepresentation  and  want 
of  representation  of  the  Christian's  heaven.  It  is  a  serious  defect  which 
I  am  concerned  to  point  out,  that,  while  an  attack  is  made  on  the  Christian 
system,  little  or  no  reference  is  made  to  those  particular  points  in  it  whiok 
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relate  to  death  and  a  future  life.   The  only  particular  brought  forward 

concerning  the  latter,  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

And  looking  out  from  the  bed  of  death,  over  the  dark  sea  of  th« 
future,  on  which  no  voyager's  bark  is  seen  retumiugi  I  can  place  no  d»> 
peudence  on  priestly  dogmas  which  all  life  has  belied.  The  paltry  Tisions 
of  gilt  trumpets,  and  angels'  wings,  seem  like  the  visions  of  irony  or 
levity." 

Now  surely  some  more  distinct  reference  to  our  creed  was  demanded. 
For  my  own  part,  I  hope  that  I  c^me  to  the  ezamiuation  of  this  subject 
with  as  impartial  a  spint  as  Mr.  Holyoake  claims ;  and  I  confess  that  the 
glorious  ideal  of  the  Ghri8tian's  heaven  riveted  my  attention  and  eogaged 
my  whole  soul,  and,  whether  from  God  or  not,  seemed  just  what  my  spirit 
yearned  for.  Is  there  no  beauty  in  the  conception  of  a  world  withoat 
sorrow,  and  a  heaven  without  a  tear?  When  I  think  of  all  the  soirows 
of  the  world,  how  every  bright  spot  on  earth  is  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  some  deep  woe,  whether  such  a  future  be  true  or  not — whether  it  be 
the  mocking  irony  of  some  base  impostor,  or  the  visions  of  a  madman ; 
it  is  the  sort  of  heaven  in  which  1  would  for  ever  dwell.  What  more 
fitted  to  the  toiling  pilgrim  than  to  be  told  of  eternal  rest  ?  What  can 
more  delight  him,  who  has  aspirations  after  that  which  is  true  and  pore, 
than  that  ne  shall  be  with  the  spirits  of  the  just?  And  yet  what  would 
be  the  impression  of  any  one  from  this  pamphlet,  who  had  not  read 
for  themselves  of  the  Bible's  heaven  ?  Was  ever  perversion  of 
figure  more  flagrant  than  is  involved  in  the  phrase, paltry  visions  of  gilt 
trumpets  ?" 

Surelv,  Sir,  if  Mr.  Holyoake's  figures  were  treated  in  this  way,  he 
would  DO  the  first  to  complain.  I  never  met  with  a  more  reraaikable 
instance  of  perversion  of  sense,  by  the  alteration  of  a  term.  Where  is 
there  anything  about  gilt  trumpets  in  the  Bible  ?  Take  these  renresenu- 
tions  of  musi^  instruments  as  what  they  are,  figures  with  which  all  Ori- 
ental Uterature  abounds,  and  they  become  instinct  with  meanio^  and 
beauty.  What  better  notion  could  we  have  of  ecstasy  of  soul, 
than  nrom  the  swelling  strains  of  music  ?  And  what  better  representa- 
tions from  earth  of  the  eternal  harmonies  of  heaven  ?  If  they  oocurred  in 
the  midst  of  a  bald  matter-of-fact  style,  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
such  a  caricature,  but  standmg,  as  they  do,  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
figfurative  style  of  the  book,  it  seems  to  me  a  liberty  not  oonaiste&t  with  a 
candid  spirit  of  interpretation. 

Whether  the  representations  are  correct  is  another  question,  but  8iii«ly 
their  beauty  and  force  deserve  a  better  notice  than  a  contemptuous  sneer. 
I  can  only  say,  that  if  I  were  seeking  to  combat  the  notions  of  the  sen- 
sual paradise  of  Mahomet,  or  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  Red 
Indian,  and  to  prove  the  superiority  ot  the  Christian's  future,  I  should 
yet  think  it  a  duty  to  them  to  treat  with  a  dignified  respect,  befitting  so 
jgrave  a  theme,  anything  which  related  to  the  sincere  nopes  of  any  por> 
tion  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Holyoake's  statement,  that  all  life  belies"  these  hopes,  seems  to 
me  as  a  matter  of  history  simply  untrue.   To  whatever  phenomenon  we 
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maj  ascribe  the  calm  and  tranquil  deathbed  of  the  Christian,  I  think  the 
Jact  cannot  be  ^nsaid.  The  patience  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  in 
the  first  affes  of  the  Church,  during  those  ten  long  periods  of  toil  and 
sorrow,  when  the  fires  of  death  were  daily  kindled,  as  well  as  the 
calm  fortitude  of  the  Reformation  heroes,  seem  to  me  to  establish,  that 
the  Christian's  hopes  are  not  mere  dogmas  that  vanish  at  the  hour  of 
trial. 

I  remain^  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

\  T.  E.  P. 

Uaptist  College,  Bristol. 


MR.  G.  J,  HOLYOAKE  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
DISCUSSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bible  and  the  People. 

Dear  Sir^ 

Last  evening,  Mr.  O.  J.  Holyoake  delivered  a  lecture  in  this  town^  ou 
Confucius,  or  Morahty  independent  of  Revealed  Religion."  ^  At  its  close, 
and  after  the  Rev.  Mr.Gutteridge,  (Wesleyan  Association  minister)  had  of- 
fered some  objections  to  the  statements  of  the  lecturer,  I  rose  to  recom- 
mend, that  all  the  Secularists"  present  should  obtain  the  last  number 
of  The  Bible  and  the  People,  and  on  reading  Mr.  H/s  correspondence 
with  yourself,  aneat  the  proposed  discussion,  come  to  their  own  conclu- 
sions. Being  asked  for  an  explanation,  it  was  immediately  affoi*ded,  as  I 
was  glad  that  Mr.  H.  should  liave  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  matter 
in  his  own  light.  Mr.  H.,  on  rising  to  reply,  informed  the  audience,  that 
'the  whole  of  the  correspondence  would  be  (or  already  had  been,  I  forget 
which,)  published  in  the  BeasoneVf  and  then  he  thought  it  would  be  seen 
that  he  nad  been  anxious  to  facilitate  the  discussion  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power.  Now  this  statement  certainly  left  the  impression  on  many  minds, 
that  the  whole  correspondence  had  not  been  published  in  The  Bible  and 
the  People,  and  although  Mr.  H.  might  not  mean  any  such  thing,  yet 
that  gentleman's  style  of  debate  is  somewhat  distinguished  for  its  loosely 
constructed  sentences,  and,  unfortunately,  this  fatidity  seems  to  follow 
him  most  perseveringly  into  just  those  cases,  where  precision  and  definite 
clearness  are  more  than  usually  desirable. 

Y'ou  will  be  glad  to  learn,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Holyoake  still  purposes  holding 
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the  discussion,  but  I  am  afraid  from  the  statements  at  the  meeting,  last 
night,  I  cannot  give  you  any  assurance  of  an^Iy  day  being  fixed  for  it 
Christmns  is  coming  however,  and  so  is  the  discussion,  not  before  it  pe^ 
haps,  but  certainly  ailer,  unless  new  obstacles  should  interfere.  European 
freedom  once  achieved  and  we  shall  have  the  issue  of  the  encounter.  We 
have  all  been  long  desiring  the  advent  of  this  freedom,  and  doing  what 
we  can  to  hasten  it — but  we  have  now  a  new  motive  for  wishimg  its 
speedy  appearance.  I  am  .  happy  to  see  that  the  shilling  subscriptions  are 
gathered  in.  We  may  hope  now,  that  Mr.  H.  will  not  again,  till  after  he 
has  met  you,  so  entirely  give  himself  up  to  a  rather  discorsiYe  phflaa- 
thropy,  as  to  leave  himself  no  time  for  suojects  nearer  home. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  a  specimen  of  the  latitudinarian  s^Ie 
in  which  the  Lecturer  indulges  himself^  that  he  told  us,  in  one  part  of  the 
evening,  he  could  never  get  the  clergy  to  discuss ;  in  another,  taat  ke  Si 
not  want  them  to  discuss,  and  proposed  to  alter  discussion  mcUed^  into 
A\sQ\issiQii  permitted  and  later  on  still,  he  rung  yet  a  third  ohanse, 
by  assuring  us,  that  i/  he  accepted  every  challenge  he  should  haw  mt 
whole  time  occupied  with  that  employment  alone.  As  Sam  obaervee^  ia 
*^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'' dis  yer  'sistency's  a  thing  what  an't  seed  into 
very  clar,  by  most  anybody." 

On  my  remarking,  that  Why  do  the  Clergy  avoid  Discussion  T*  was 
an  awkward  looking;  sentence,  should  Mr.  H.  evade  his  meeting  with  yoor- 
self,  we  were  told,  tuat  Mr.  Brewin  Grant  was  Tiot  the  clergy.  Now,  Sir, 
we  did  not  need  that  the  Lecturer  should  come  from  London  to  tdl  as 
that, — we  all  know  you  are  not  an  incarnate  clergy-list.  But  when  tha 
opponents  of  Christianity  have  invited  to  encounter  a  man  whom  theyre- 
g^trd  as  a  fair  match  for  their  champion,  it  seems  at  least  unwise  that  Mr. 
H.  should  waste  that  time  and  strength  so  valuable  to  him,  on  meaner  an- 
tagonists. He  must  learn  better  to  economize  his  power,  or  I  am  afraid, 
European  freedom  is  a  long  way  off.  Suppose  Professor  Alison  had  told 
us,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  put  off  the  battle  of  Waterloo  fiv  six 
months,  because — Napoleon  was  not  the  French. 

I  despair  of  explainii^  to  you  the  lecture  itself.  We  had  Scripture 
precepts  attacked,  and  Chinese  maxims  vindicated, — morality  safelv  pre- 
dicated from  self-interest,  (loudly  applauded  by  an  intoxicated  gentfeoum 
near  the  platform,)  and  immorality  deduced  from  the  Bible, — ^virtue,  the 
choice  of  friends,  personal  beauty,  Confucius,  and  Mr.  Cobden.  Seriously, 
however,  although  the  above  were  put  into  their  proper  arrangement,  ac- 
Gordinff  to  Mr.  H.'s  ability,  and  enlorced  by  his  eloquence,  the  Lec^irer 
seemed  to  me  to  begm  in  a  mist,  to  proceed  through  a  doud  into  fog,  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  at  last  quietly  to  settle  down  into  daxuess 
visible. 

I  have  left  the  crowning  jpoint  for  a  final  sentence.  Holding*  up  to  the 
andience  the  last  number  ox  The  Bible  and  the  People,  and  potnting  to 
blank  space  which  follows  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence,  Mr.  H. 
proceeded  to  cap  the  climax.  "  I  wrote  a  letter,"  said  ne,  (I  quote  from 
memory,)  which  would  have  filled  no  more  than  this  space,  and  would 
have  explained  the  whole  correspondence.  I  sent  it  to  just  m  ^me* 
but  it  has  not  appeared." 

*  He  means,  to  be  Just  too  to/e.-^EniTOE. 
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Nov  I  think  I  have  heard.  Sir,  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  which  only  requires 
that  oae  piece  should  be  pQt  in  one  particular  position  and  then  no  matter 
how  the  rest  of  the  pieces  are  placed,  the  form  is  the  one  required.  As 
Mt,  Holyoakes's  lecture  was  on  Confucius,  he  might  possibly  be  acquainted 
with  this  puzzle,  and  have  been  trying  his  hand  at  a  copy.  We  must  not 
ptuss  judgment  till  We  see  it,  as  we  doubtless  shall,  ih  next  months'  nbagft- 
zines,  and  then  we  may  hope  for  a  literary  curiosity  unparalled  in  modern 
times.   May  we  take  a  Uberty  with  Butler,  and  say, 

"  What  makes  that  right,  was  wrong  before  ? 
Why  jnst  another  letter  ^ore.' " 

But  then.  Sir,  if  the  letter  was  so  short)  and  when  it  was  written  would 
Lave  done  so  much,  could  not  Mr.  H.  have  spared  just  five  minutes  from 
European  freedom,  to  have  written  it  before.  If  the  Lecturer  means  to 
imply,  that  every  five  minutes  he  had  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
were  filled  up  with  things  more  important  than  a  reply  to  it,  then  how  h« 
will  find  time  for  the  dicussion  itself  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  There 
should  be  surely  some  understanding  as  to  a  definite  time,  for  Mr.  H.  may 
go  on  accepting  invitations  like  the  one  from  the  Secularists"  here,  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life.  You  did  not  solicit  the  controversy,  and  I  have 
reason  enough  to  reach  this  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Holyoake  is  bound  by 
the  morality  which  he  has  discovered,  to  be  nobler  than  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  either  to  decline  the  discussion,  or  fix  its  occurrence  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Such  a  delay  tempts  me  to  the  suspicion,  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  is  not  only  deficient  in  arguments  for  the  advantages  of  Secu- 
larism, but  has  gone  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  after  the  advantages 
thems^ves.   It^  a  long  trip^  and  we  must  wait. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

HENRY  WM.  PABKINSON. 

Hachdale,  Uth  Oct.,  1862. 
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FINGER  POSTS  FOR  CROSS  ROADS;  or,  HINTS  ON  FAIR 

THINKING. 


DEDIOATSD  TO  DOUBTBRS. 

No.  October,  1862.  Price  2d.  Gorrbspokdbkcb  bktwees 
Mr.  oeorge  Jacob  Holtoakb,  (author  of  Why  do  the  Clergy 
avoid  Discussion  ? )  and  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  (bditob 
OF  The  Bible  and  the  People.) 

The  greater  part  of  this  correspondence,  haying  already  ajqieared  is 
our  last,  we  recommend  the  Finder  Posts"  to  our  readers  for  distriba* 
tion,  whilst  for  completeness  we  aad  the  remainder  of  the  correspondeDoe, 
which  Mr.  Holyoake  hnew  cotdd  not  he  inserted  in  our  last. 

LETTER  X. 

1;  Wohurn'buildings^  Ihvistack-squar$, 
London,  Sept.  28, 1852. 

Rbybrend  Sir, 

For  myself  I  have  maintained  sileAod  in  the  Seasoner  on  thisoomspoii- 
dence,  supposing  that  it  would  not  be  made  public  except  on  its  oompk 
tion,  and  with  our  joint  consent.  With  a&y  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
publicity  you  have  precipitated,  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  tone  you  assume  in  your  last  two  letters. 
But  when  an  opponent  chooses  to  take  upon  himself  the  imperative,  I 
feel  disposed  to  leave  him  to  pursue  his  own  course,  and  wait  to  see  iriiat 
he  will  do. 

AfW  debating  our  views  for  six  years^  tnay  I  not  ask,  who  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grant,  that  we  should  pause  in  our  work  of  organization  while  thit 
gentleman  pronounces  his  judgment  upon  us  f 

You  say,  it  does  not  seem  to  you,  that  Ikiy  engagements  are  more 
pressing  than  yours."  Of  this  I  need  not  observe  more,  than  that  of  the 
order  of  my  own  duties  I  am  the  proper  judgo« 

•  N.B.  It  iB  intended  to  print  a  series  of  this  kind,  which /litr  thinkers  are  leqiierted 
to  get  sold  at  the  entnmce  to  Infidel  Lecture-rooms,  to  shew  the  aadieiices  the  ethtr 
side!  Donations  towards  supporting  a  cheap  literature  of  this  kind  will  be  tbaakfoDf 
received  by  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  Birminghi^,  Treasurer.  Fah*  thinkirs  are  reqnerted  to  par- 
chase  and  distribute  personaUy,  or  by  means  of  town  mission  tg«nts,  Ac — Ko»  3  will 
soon  be  published,  entitled  It's  all  over  ;  or,  the  last  words  of  Mrs.  Emma  ]far> 
tin by  6.  J.  Holyoake  and  the  Rev.  firewin  Grant,  B.A.— No.  8  Is  intended  to  be, 

The  De  \th  op  Logic:  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ilolyoake's  Logic  of  Death." — ^Any  fitovy 
contributions  or  hints  on  these  questions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Itev.  Brewin  Gnat, 
B.A.,  Birmingham ;  or  to  the  Editor  of  The  Bible  and  the  Peopiek  fpoUished  bf 
Ward  and  Co.)  care  of  Berwick  and  Priestley,  24  and  25,  London  Wali>  Loodon. 
[Ward  and  Co.,  London.] 
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I  beg  to  repeat^  that  my  first  leisure  shall  be  given  to  the  replies  re- 
quired in  your  letters. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

To  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant. 

XI. 

Birmingham,  October  1,  1852. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  suppose  YOU  are  aware  that  your  letter  of  the  28th  would  be  too  late 
to  prevent  wnat  you  complain  ot, — ^the  publication  of  our  oorrespondence, 
—of  which  you  were  advertised  soon  enough  to  send  your  views  on  that 
subject,  as  well  as  on  others;  your  silence  virtually  gave  consent,  and  it 
is  not  proper  for  you  now  to  complain  of  what  you  thus  allowed.  Nor 
do  I  understand  how  you  could  suppose  the  correspondence  would  not 
be  made  public,  except  on  its  completion  and  hj  our  joint  consent"  in  the 
same  note  in  which  you  complain  of  its  publicity,  with  which,  therefore, 
you  were  evidently  acquainted  from  my  letter.  I  gave  you  very  good 
reasons  for  the  step,  and  waited  for  your  reply ;  but  none  came  till  too 
late :  still  I  do  not  see  what  harm  is  done,  nor  why  giving  the  corres- 
pondence in  explanation  of  the  state  of  matters,  to  those  who  have  been 
looking  for  a  discussion,  should  in  any  respect  impede  the  arrangements, 
or  be  made  the  occasion  for  reproach. 

How  long  I  mast  have  waited  for  any  definite  termination,  in  the  shape 
of  an  appointed  time  for  meeting,  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess  from  tne 
protracted  nature  of  our  corr88[k»ndence  hitherto.  The  charge  of  preci* 
pleating  matters  is  certainly  one  from  which,  in  this  case,  you  are  free : 
nor  can  I  be  very  seriously  accused  of  it,  since  the  firequent  delay,  and 
the  little  information  arriving  after  patient  waiting,  might  naturally  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  there  was  not  much  more  to  be  expected  from  you. 
Besides  the  reasons  for  publication  to  answer  enquiries  oy  allowing  per* 
sons  to  see  what  each  had  said,  and  the  delay  in  your  remonstrance  till 
after  the  press  was  at  work,  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  you,  that  I  acted 
on  your  own  example ;  for  in  a  copy  ot  the  Eeasoner^  (No.  6,  Vol.  xii.,) 
I  find  "  Hiram  Uttley  to  Dr.  Bayley  (Letter  V.O  Burnley,  Sept.  23, 
1S51 and  annexed  is  the  reply  of  l)r.  Bayley  (Letter  VII.,)  besides  a 
letter  of  your  own  on  the  subject,  and  your  observations  on  the  Doctor's 
communication.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  was  by  joint  consent; " 
but  I  observe  that  in  his  case  also  he  is  treated  at  the  end  with  oppro- 
brium; and  from  the  gentleman  he  was  recognized  to  be  in  his  first 
letter,  he  is  declared  in  tne  last  to  be  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  with  all  its 
dogmatism  and  ill-feeling."  This  is  by  no  means  courteous,  whilst  the 
publication  of  such  correspondence  in  the  Beasaner  implies  that  you  see 
no  harm  in  doing  what  you  complain  of  in  me.  It  is  a  pity  that  courtesy, 
on  your  side,  should  melt  away  at  the  end  of  a  correspondence  which 
mi^ht  lead  to  useful  discussions. 

However  plain  I  may  be  in  stating  my  opinions,  or  in  examining  your 
positions,  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  desires  if  anything  escape  me  at  all 
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disooortoons  to  joimeV,  and  I  hppe  not  to  be  betrayed  bto  ibis  erea  in 
reply  to  what  borders  on  provocation.  You  reprove  ^'  the  tone  I  aaninie'' 
in  the  two  preceding  lattmy— rbut  what  if  I  had  complained  of  your  ex* 
traordinary  question :  on  what  information  and  with  what  view  I  began 
this  correspondence  7"  Such  forgetfulness  on  your  paH»  and  such  ques- 
tioning of  my  object,  was  as  unfmunate  as  it  was  inappropriate :  nor  is 
it  the  most  respectfid  method,  after  0ar  long  corresponaence,  to  defer  to 
a  leisure  hour  a  reply  to  arguments  and  inquiries  which  alone  have  to  do 
with  the  subject,  and  turn  off  tp  personal  condemnation,  which  had  better 
have  been  postponed  to  a  convenient  season — ^that  f^pied  leisure  hour 
which,  on  various  occasions,  has  been  the  reserve  fund  to  defray  what 
diouid  have  been  paid  on  demand. 

You  declare  that  you  ^are  not  uaaeoustomed  to  the  tone  I  aasame  ia 
my  last  two  letters,  but  when  an  opponent  chooses  to  take  npcm  himself 
the  imperative,  you  feel  disjposed  to  leave  him  to  pursue  hia  own  ooura^ 
and  wait  to  see  what  he  will  do." 

I  seot  you  word  what  I  intended  to  do,  namely,  to  publish  our  sorres* 
pondence  for  public  information,  which  you  might  have  completed,  bv 
something  demiite,  either  in  a^^ment  or  refusal,  and  not  in  the  inS& 
temns  of  ^'  not  beinff  possible  this  year."  Nor  need  yon  be  in  any  dovlit 
as  to  what  I  shall  do  further :  first,  I  shall  not  take  ofienoe,  nor  willingiy 
give  just  cause  for  it ;  whilst,  secondly,  I  shall  give  more  attention  to  tlw 
pretensions  of  the  Secularists  than  lutherto,  and  omit  no  opportmiitv  tf 
placing  its  advocates  in  a  logical  dilemma;  dealing  with  you  and  yov 
class  as  you  have  dealt  with  Christianity— only  in  a  fairer  spirit — retm* 
ing  the  war  into  your  own  camp;  examining  carefully  every  pi^Mr  yoa 
issue,  and  every  step  you  take ;  and  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  ^restar 
care,  accuracy,  and  consistency  in  your  statements  than  have  been  hitherto 
displayed.  The  only  weapons  I  shall  use  will  be  fair  argument,  and  com- 
parison of  quotations  from  your  accredited  writings.  I  shall  not  vk^  m 
derision — ^Who  is  Mr.  Holvoake,  ^'that,  after"  not  ''six  yean"  bat 
eighteen  hundred,  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  have  steadilv  won 
their  way,  and  are  now  more  powerful  than  ever  all  over  the  world,  sboold 
now  surrender  tiiat  banner  before  which  all  other  forms  of  opposition  liave 
fhllen  into  decay,  like  old  fashions,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  ''  new  develop- 
ment  of  the  principles  of  Free  Inquirers  7"  The  imperative  tone  attri- 
buted to  my  letters  is,  I  hope,  only  imagmative ;  since  I  only  stated 
olearly  my  own  convictions  of  what  was  due  to  your  own  position ;  which 
was  not  to  dictate  your  duties,  but  to  discharffe  mine  oy  pointing  oot 
what  appear  to  be  yours ;  and  though  you  are  ''  the  proper  judge  "  (which 
I  did  not  Question,  since  I  appeal  to  your  judgment,)  you  may  sdll  not 
always  judge  properly ;  and  tnerefore  are  open  to  honest  criticum  and 
friendly  suggestion,  which  may  be  offmd  without  exposing  one  to  the 
kind  of  obMrvations  contained  m  your  note.  I  fear  it  has  not  ooeiimd  to 
von  to  examine  your  own  tone  of  remark,  and  that  you  are  apt  to  regard 
mrcible  argument  as  obtrusive  insolence.  Please  to  remember  youv  own 
observationa  on  all  the  clergy ;  your  defiances,  challenges,  invectives,  and 
charges. 

You  say,  those  of  them  who  deserve  ''  admiration  are  the  exoejptioBS,** 
{Cabmet  of  fieasof^  woL  II.,  p.  17 ;)  their  dedining  dificnssion  is  bam 
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want  of  serious  belief  in  tbeir  creeds,  (pp.  11-12 ;)  the  chtgy  who  refuse 
discussion  ought  to  loose  their  influence and  this  warning  is  done  in 
capitals :  "  Men,  beware  how  you  trust  your  eternal  interests  to  those 
who  dare  not  trust  their  mnciples  to  public  discussion/'  (p.  20 ;)  they 
are  men  who  trade  on  the  name  of  Uhrist Paul  is  ^'  rude  and  into- 
lerant," (p.  1 ;}  Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  examples  of  rudeness,  Soc., 
(p.  12.)  This  tone,  in  your  Cabinet  of  MeaaoUy  by  no  means  places  ^ou 
in  the  position  of  a  moral  censor  on  courtesy  of  style ;  especially  smce 
many  of  the  above  observations  are  as  untrue  as  they  are  ill-mannered 
but  if  you  compare  them  with  my  respectful  correspondence,  it  may  sug- 
gest the  inquiry,  whether  there  may  not  be  an  unconscious  tendency  to 
break  off  in  a  heat  from  an  engagement  that  promises  warm  work  ?  Head 
again  your  directions  for  discussion,  in  the  same  book,  the  generous  ad* 
vantages  you  urge  to  be  allowed  us,  the  forbearance  in  listening  without 
emotion  to  unpleasant  observations,  and  compare  this  with  your  shortness 
of  forbearance  in  these  preliminary  stages,  and  then  say  whether,  after 
all,  you  have  not  as  mucn  need  of  self-discipline  as  occasion  to  sermonise 
to  parsons  on  their  illiberality.  Be  assured  I  want  no  more  than  frank 
and  explicit  advocacy  of  opinion  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  I  am  no  man's 
adversary,  least  of  all  yours,  in  whose  course  I  have  felt  an  interest,  in 
whose  tnals  I  have  sympathised,  and  in  the  warping  influence  of  unwise 
and  im-Christian  treatment  have  lamented  those  occasions  \fhich  have 
knit  your  affections  to  scepticism,  as  the  supposed  asylum  of  freedom. 

I  am  hostile  only  to  what  seems  to  me  error,  those  distortions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  have  turned  you  from  it,  and  those  further  distortions  by 
which  you  mislead  others,  and,  therefore,  I  accepted  this  apparent  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fair  and  generous  contention  for  truth,  in  which  courtesy 
should  no  more  be  wanting  than  such  plain  and  honest  rebuke  as  occasion' 
niay  seem  to  require  and  justify. 

Let  this  letter,  then,  with  your  last  (eyidently  written  in  excitement,) 
be  regarded  as  an  episode  in  our  correspondence,  and  let  our  attention 
for  the  future  be  confined  to  the  comparison  of  Christianity,  practical  and 
doctrinal,  with  practical  and  doctrinal  Atheistic  Secularism. 

I  shall  accordingly  expect  your  best  attention  to  the  inquiries  and  ar- 
guments already  sent,  and  still  unreplied  to,  relating  to  a  clear  definition 
of  your  distinctive  principles,  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  public  good 
they  will  confer,  and  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness,  whenever  you  are 
(i^sposed  and  at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  the  proposition 
already  agreed  upon  by  us.   In  tae  meantime, 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

BREWIN  GRANT. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Holyoake. 


Another  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  to  the  following  effect : 

BirminghaMj  October  16, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir^ 

A  friend  has  been  good  enough  to  forward  to  me  acopy  of  The  Black- 
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btim  and  East  Lancashire  Ouardian  of  Satuidajy  October  9,  in  whidi 
the  following  paragraph  is  marked : — 

"  Mr.  Holvoake's  Lectures. — On  Wednesday  and  Tfaaraday  eren- 
ings  last,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hotyoake,  of  London,  delivered  lectures  in  the  Mu- 
tual Instruction  Association  Room,  to  crowded  audiences,  on  "  Why  do 
the  Clergy  avoid  discussion,  and  the  Secularists  seek  it  ?"  and  ^  Con- 
fucius, or  morality  independent  of  revealed  religion." 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  whether  this  can  be  tmef 
The  account  fixes  your  lecture  for  the  sixth  of  this  month;  did  you  teD 
your  audience  that  on  the  22nd  of  last  month  you  concluded  a  corres- 
pondence with  one  of  these  clergy,  by  declining  to  discuss  with  Am  tkU 
yeary  and  without  ^fixing  any  other  year  ?  Dia  you  tell  them  that  several 
clergy  have  discussed  with  you,  that  you  could  not  print  the  last  discus- 
sion, and  that  you  hang  back  from  meetmg  one  whom  you  acknowledge 
to  be  a  fair  and  intelligent  defender  of  Christianity  f  How,  then,  can 
you  go  and  lecture  on  the  Clergy  avoiding  and  the  Secularists  seddng 
discussion  ? 

Whether  this  be  the  morality  of  Confucius,  I  know  not ;  bat  certainly 
it  is  not  found  in    revealed  reUgion,"  nor  in  common  life. 

You  are  very  nearly  concerned  to  explain  this  passage  in  your,  method 
of  advocacy.  I  shall  endeavour  to  secure  the  same  room  next  Wednesday 
evening,  when  it  will  behove  you  to  defend  this  particular  courae,  by  yofir 
presence,  if  possible,  and  if  not  possible,  by  a  letter  containing'  such  ex- 
planations as  you  may  think  fit ;  for  I  cannot  allow  this  conduct  to  paas 
without  examination.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  this  undertaking,  hot 
feel  bound  in  conscience  to  appeal  to  your  late  audiences,  and  shall  pot  it 
to  them  whether  your  conduct  is  appropriate. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

BREWIN  GRANT. 

To  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

P.S. — ^Any  letter,  addressed  Birmingham,  will  find  me  till  Tneaday 
mominff.  A  liBtter  written  on  Tuesday  shotdd  be  addressed  to  the  care 
of  £.  l^nion,  Esq.,  Hanover-square,  Manningham-lane,  BradfonL  Or, 
you  could  send  your  explanation  to  any  secular  fiiend  in  Blackburn,  who 
can  read  it  to  the  meeting. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Tfie  Nature  of  Man  as  Spiritual^  Immortaly  and  Itesponsible,  will  be 
the  most  frequent  topic  of  this  department :  though  sometimes  we 
shall  introduce  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 


THE  JEWISH  LAND  SCHEME;  or, JEHOVAH'S  FREEHOLD 

LAND  SOCIETY. 

AS      AS  APPENDIX 

To  the  enquiry  respecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaaniie^  we  may 
examine  the  method  of  settlement  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  adopted 
by  Moses  under  Divine  guidance.  The  planting  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan 
affottls  a  grand  political  lesson,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  intimate  how 
it  may  be  applied  in  modem  times.  We  have  had  misapplications  and 
misapprehensions  of  Judaism  in  tythes  compulsorily  levied,  and  in  priests' 
dresses,  iucense,  £c.,  but  we  have  not  understood  its  true  application,—- 
the  meaning  of  that  lesson, — "  hb  divided  unto  them  their  land 
BY  lot." 

This  does  not  teach,  that  we  should  violently  disturb  property  already 
acquired  by  industry,  or  settled  by  long  possession  in  a  permanent  nation, 
as  some  of  the  sentimentalists,  clerical,  and  Christan  socalists  seem  to 
dimly  imagine ;  least  of  all,  as  red  republican  revolutionaries  may  intend  : 
but  it  appUes  exclusively/  to  the  settUng  of  a  people  in  newly-acquired 
territory. 

The  division  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  was  to  every  tribe  and  every  family ; 
the  larger  tribes  having  a  proportionately  lai^-er  territory,  but  its  position 
to  be  decided  by  lot,  whilst  the  portion  of  each  family  in  this  tnbe  was 
decided  in  the  same  manner. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be 
divided  for  an  inheritance  according  to  the  number  of  names.  To 
many  thou  shalt  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  few  thou  shalt  give  the 
less  inheritance :  to  every  one  shall  his  inheritance  be  given  according  to 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them.  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall  be 
divided  by  lot :  according  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers  they 
shall  inherit.  According  to  the  lot  shall  the  possession  thereof  be  divided 
between  many  and  few." — (Num.  xxvi.  52 — 56.) 

Thus  was  the  land  maj^d  out  into  so  many  larger  allotments,  to  be 
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divided  amongst  so  many  companies  or  tribes,  in  proportion  to  their 
size ;  the  relative  position  of  the  respective  tribes  in  the  newl j  aoqidred 
territory,  being  decided  on  the  fair  method  of  balloting,  which  the  fiunilj 
allotments  within  these  larger  divisions  were  distributed  on  the  same  im- 
partial and  equitable  principles. 

The  modem  freehold  land  societies  have  adopted  the  Mosaic  method  of 
balloting  for  the  distribution  of  the  personal  shsures  in  any  larger  purchase: 
in  this  way  then  the  land  was  divided  amongst  the  whole  people,  akb  it 
13  THE  ONLY  INSTANCE  OF  THE  KIND  WO  are  awaro  of;  other  ooa- 
querors  gpve  the  broad  acres  to  barons,  chief  warriors^  &c.,  but  Moees  wm 
commanded  to  divide  the  acquired  territory  fairly  among  the  people. 

''So  Joshua  .took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses ;  and  Joshua  ^ve  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel  according 
to  their  divisions  by  theur  tribes.  And  the  land  rested  firom  war." — 
(Joshua  xi.  23.) 

''  And  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children  of  Israel  mherited  im 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Eliazar  the  priest^  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nan, 
and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  distri- 
buted for  inheritance  to  them.  By  lot  was  their  kiheritance,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for  the  nine  tribes,  and  Jar  the  half 
tribe.  For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  of  two  tribes  and  an  faaif 
tribe  on  the  other  side  Jordan :  but  unto  the  Levitee  he  gave  none  iafe- 
ritance  among  them.  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  the  chfldren  of 
Israel  did,  and  they  divided  the  land."— (Joshua  xiv.  1 — 2,  6.) 

The  divisions  were  not  merely  to  tribes  but  &milies,  in  every  case  ws 
read  a  description  of  this  kind — the  lot  of  such  a  tribe  aeoor^nf  to  their 
Jamilies" — (Joshua  xv.  12.) 

Nor  must  we  forget  here  a^n  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  method 
of  acquiring  this  territory,  (wnilst  a  judgment  of  the  fbrmerinluibittDts,) 
was  not  exterminoHaHy  but  expulsion  ;  besides  proofa  from  other  Ustary 
of  the  mgration  of  the  Canaanites^  whidi  we  nave  not  now  at  hand  to 

3 note,  it  is  plain  from  many  passages,  liiat  in  general  the  inhabitants  mtv 
riven  out;  this  is  manifest  nom  die  exception^ — 

And  they  draw  not  out  the  Ganaanites  that  dwelt  at  Gesar:  bvi  ths 
Ganaanites  ({well  among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  day,  and  serfe  vnder 
tribute."  As  for  the  Jebnsites  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  clnld^ 
ren  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out:  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  wkk  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day."— (Joshua  xvi.  10;  xv.  6S.) 

.  Yet  the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities ;  but  the  Ganaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land.  And  Joshua 
spake  unto  the  house  of  Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh,  say- 
ing.  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great  power :  thou  shalt  not  have 
one  lot  only ;  but  the  mountain  shall  be  thine ;  for  it  is  a  wood,  and  thoa 
shalt  cut  it  down :  and  the  outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine ;  for  thou  shalt 
drive  out  the  Ganaanites,  thougn  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they 
be  strong."— (Joshua  xvii.  12, 17, 18.) 

AH  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  countiy  from  Lebanon  imto  ]Cm> 
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photh-main,  and  all  the  Sidonians,  them  will  I  drive  out  from  before  the 
children  of  Israel :  only  divide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  ah 
inheritance,  as  I  have  commanded  thee."  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before 
you,  which  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites;  but  not  with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.  And  the  Lord 
drave  out  from  before  us  all  the  people^  even  the  Amorites  which  dwelt 
in  the  land :  therefore  will  we  also  serve  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  our  Gk)d«"~ 
(Joshua  xiii.  6;  zxiv.  12, 18.) 

But  we  have  here  chiefly  to  do  with  the  great  National  Frebhold 
Land  Societt"  of  Judjea,  established  by  Jehovah,  after  he  had 
drivefi  out  the  former  wicked  inhabitants :  the  territory  was,  we  say,  di* 
vided  by  ballot  to  the  tribes^  and  then  subdivided  to  the  families  of  those 
tiibes :  thus  we  read— 

''And  there  remained  among  the  children  of  Israel  seven  tribes,  which 
had  not  yet  received  their  inheritance.  And  Joithua  said  unto  the  child* 
ran  of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land,  which  the 
Lord  God  of  your  fathers  have  given  you  ?  Give  out  from  among  you 
three  men  for  each  tribe :  and  I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise^  and 
through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the  inheritance  of  them ; 
and  they  shall  come  again  to  me.  And  they  shall  divide  it  into  sevea 
parts :  Judah  shall  abide  in  their  coast  on  the  south,  and  the  houses  of 
Joseph  in  their  coasts  on  the  north.  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land 
into  seven  parts,  and  brins^  the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  m^  cast 
lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  our  God.  But  the  Levites  have  no  part 
among  you ;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance :  and  Gad, 
and  &uben,  and  halt  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  have  received  their  inheri- 
tance beyond  Jordan  on  the  east,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
^ave  them.  And  the  men  arose,  and  went  away :  and  Joshua  charged 
them  that  went  to  describe  the  land,  saying.  Go  and  walk  through  the 
land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me,  that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for 
jou  before  the  Lord  in'Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  and  came 
again  to  Joshua  to  the  host  atShiloh.  And  Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in 
Shiloh  before  the  Lord :  and  their  Joshua  divided  the  land  unto  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  according  to  there  divisions.  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  came  up  according  to  their  families :  and  the  coast 
of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of 
Joseph."— (Joshua  xviii.  2 — 11.) 

And,  as  the  closing  act  in  the  public  career  of  the  leader  Joshua,  (who 
unlike  unprincipled  self-seeking  adventurers,  confined  his  ambition  to  the 
patriotic  object  of  settling  the  whole  of  his  nation  in  comfort,) — his  last 
public  act,  was  to  assembfe  the  Jews,  enforce  upon  them  their  duties, — to 
avoid  idolatry,  and  worship  that  God  whose  Providence  had  delivered 
them  from  the  iron  bondage  of  Eg^t,  and  made  room  for  them  in  Ca- 
naan :  what  more  glorious  conclusion  has  the  world  ever  witnessed  of  a 
heroic  life,  than  this  grand  epitaph — ''So  Joshua  let  the  people 

DEPART,  EVERY  MAN  UNTO  HIS  INnERrrAZfGK."-^Joshua  Zxiv.  28.) 
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Thus  far  we  have  ezamiiied  the  original  fair  and  nniTersal  diatribntiai 
of  the  land,  we  may,  secondly^  notice  the  method  by  which  the  inheri- 
.  tance  was  perpetuated  m  the  several famUiee. 

The  difficulties  that  may  arise  from  estates  fixed  to  families;  beyood 
the  le^al  possibilities  of  sale,  ftrise  from  or  are  aggra?ated  by  circumataDcea^ 
that  did  not  exist  or  were  ph)vided  against  in  the  Jewish  nation  :  as  for 
instance,  large  estates  confined  to  thel  eldest  son,  or  these  estates  deeply 
morf.gaged~-<^tc\imstsjiceB  provided  against  hj  the  Mosaic  law,  as  we 
shall  see  by  further  inquiry,  whilst  the  peculianties  of  modem  commeroi^ 
'  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  ready  transference  and  change  of  pro- 
perty into  money,  did  not  then  exist,  and  are  inapplicable  to  the  oonditiai 
of  a  people  newly  planted,  with  sufficient  territory  for  agriculture^  ia 
preference  to  commercial  pursuits. 

In  some  respects,  therefore,  these  laws  would  be  unsuitable  for  the 
confined  space,  thick  population,  and  commercial  character  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  they  are  to  a  great  extent  in  principle  applicable  even  here, 
and  completely  so  in  other  places  under  our  control,  as  we  shall  endeaTonr 
to  explain.  It  is  enough  nere  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  law,  bj 
which  the  land  so  equitably  divided  was  preserved  as  a  perpetual  inheri- 
tance, and  through  which  every  man  wa^  his  own  landlord,  eo  thai 
farmers  had  no  rent  io  pay,  which  made  their  voluntary  tithea  an  essf 
matter. 

The  institution  by  which  property  was  thus  preserved  to  the  fiunfiai 
for  ever,  is  known  under  the  title  of  Jubilee,  a  grand  proviaion  6r  tks 
poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

The  following  passages  found  in  this  institution,  are  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  modem  statesmen,  social  and  political  reformers,  who  may 
wisely  take  several  leaves  out  of  the  books  of  Moses  :— 

And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven 
times  seven  years :  and  the  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  diaD  be 
unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years.  Then  shall  thou  eause  the  trampet  of  the 
jubiblee  to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  in  the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  tmmpet  sound  throughout  all  your  land. 
And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  aU 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof :  it  shall  be  a  jubUe  unto  joa  ; 
and  ye  shall  retum  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  stuJl  return 
every  man  unto  his  family.  A  jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  onto  jon : 
ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  ncnr  gather 
the  grapes  in  it  of  thy  vine  undressed.  For  it  is  the  jubile :  it  sLaD  the 
holy  unto  you :  ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of  the  field.  In  be 
year  of  this  jubile  ye  shall  retum  every  man  unto  his  possession.  And  if 
thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buyest  ought  of  thy  Ddghbou^s 
hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another ;  according  to  the  nnmbo  of  yean 
after  the  jubile  thou  shalt  buy  of  thy  neighbour,  and  according  nnto  the 
number  of  years  of  the  fruits  he  shall  sell  unto  thee :  acooraing  to  the 
multitude  of  years  thou  shalt  increase  the  price  thereof  and  according  to 
tlic  fewnass  or  years  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it :  for  according  to 
the  number  of  the  years  of  the  j&uits  doth  he  sell  unto  thee.  3>«n 
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not  therefore  oppress  one  another ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy  Ood :  for  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God."— (Leviticus  xxv.  8 — 17.) 

^  The  knd  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever :  for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are 
fitraogers  and  sojourners  with  me.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  posses- 
sion ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for  the  land.  If  thy  brother  be  waxen' 
poor,  and  hath  sold  away  some  of  his  possession,  ana  if  any  of  his  kin 
come  to  redeem  it,  then  snail  he  redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold.  And 
if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  himself  be  able  to  redeem  it; 
then  let  him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  restore  the  overplus 
unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it ;  that  he  may  return  unto  the  posses- 
sion. But  if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that  which  is  sold 
shall  remain  in  the  hand  of  him  Hhat  hath  bought  it  until  the  year  of 
jnbile :  and  in  the  jubile  it  shall  go  out,  and  he  shall  return  unto  his 
possession." — (Leviticus  xxv.  23 — 28.^ 

And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  oy  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold 
unto  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bondservant :  but  as 
an  hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojourner,  he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve 
thee  unto  the  year  of  iubile :  and  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee,  both  he 
and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall  return  unto  his  own  family,  and  unto 
the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return.  For  they  are  my  servants, 
which  I  broue^ht  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  they  shall  not  be  sold 
as  bondsmen." — (Leviticus  39 — 42.) 

And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  wax  rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  that 
dwelleth  by  him  was  poor,  and  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger  or  sojourner 
by  thee,  or  to  tlie  stocK  of  the  stranger^s  family :  after  that  he  is  sold  he 
may  be  redeemed  again;  one  of  his  brethren  may  redeem  him:  either 
his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may  redeem  him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin 
unto  him  of  his  ftmily  may  redeem  him :  or  if  he  be  able,  he  may  redeem 
himself.  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him  from  the  year 
that  he  was  sold  to  him  unto  the  year  of  jubile ;  and  the  price  of  his  sale 
shall  be  according  unto  the  number  of  years,  according  to  the  time  of  an 
hired  servant  shaU  it  be  with  him." — (Leviticus  xxv.  47 — 50.) 

There  are  many  important  points  in  this  arrangement  ;  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  God's  Encumoered  Estates  Act/* — not  as  in  Ireland  now 
(the  great  hope  of  that  cotmtry),  to  free  estates  by  sale,  from  accumulated 
incumbrances,  which  prevent  their  full  benefits  to  both  labourers  and 
owners;  but  the  ancient  Encumbered  Estates  Act,"  was  to  prevent  the 
possibUUy  of  encumbrance  beyond  a  very  slight  extent,  and  so  to  prevent 
those  evils  which  have  flowed  m  Ireland  from  this  source :  the  Hebrew 
proprietor  could  only  ^forestall  the  value  of  the  vroduces,  or  the  rent  of 
the  land  for  a  term  within  fifty  years ;  the  incuous  on  the  property,  not 
therefore  becoming  a  fixed  and  permanent  burden  to  the  detriment  of  all 
classes,  except  money  lenders,  who,  as  they  deal  with  the  necessitous, 
must  ^ain  a  good  security. 

Besides  the  "  Encumbered  Estates  Act,"  a  preventive,  for  which  we 
have  lately  substituted  an  attempted  cure,  the  property  not  only  was  de- 
fended from  heavy  burdens,  But  was  rendered  inalienable,  a  rule  suited 
<^y  to  such  a  case  of  the  impossibility  of  deep  mortgage :  ''the  land 
SHALL  NOT  BE  SOLD  FOR  E¥ER,  for  the  land  is  mine,"  therefore  I  guard  it' 
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for  the  original  grantees,  and  in  all  the  laod  in  your  posaessioD  ye  ahall 
grant  a  redemption but  if  neither  the  holder  nor  his  nienda  can  redeem 
it  from  the  pledge,  that  which  is  sold  (pledged),  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  him  that  had  bought  (or  lent  money  on)  it,  (only)  until  the  Tear 
of  jubilee ;  and  in  the  jubuee  it  shall  go  oaty  ana  be  (the  original  holaer), 

SHALL  RETURN  UNTO  HIS  POSSSSSION." 

Here  then  is  the  true  element  of  what  Communism  Uindly  aims  at, 
only  in  a  more  reasonable  shape,  the  original  distribution  of  land  in  a  aew 
settlement  Men  could  not  impoverish  their  heirs  by  squandering  the 
paternal  estate,  or  leaving  it  burdened  for  ever :  the  Divine  Legislator  of 
the  Hebrews  became  the  guardian  of  all  minors,  and  defended  ehildrai 
against  the  occasional  extravagance  of  parents,  by  preventing  the  possi* 
buity  of  selling  the  land,  or  getdi^  any  permanent  loan  or  aebt  upon  it 

The  same  law  prevented  thepomhiRty  of  a  greatluLfiVKD  Anmo- 
ORACY,  that  should  exert  an  evil  or  undue  political  and  social  inflaenee, 
with  which  England  has  had  to  struggle,  and  aeainst  which  even  in  the 
matters  of  voters  for  Parliament,  popular  Freenold  Land  Societies  have 
been  established,  to  re-distribute  the  land,  and  with  its  oolitical  power,  to 
secure  votes  that  may  counteract  the  influence  of  large  landowners. 

Now  the  Jewish  constitution  prevented  this  evil  from  the  beginning,  no 
ffrasping  usurer  or  monopolist^  could  buy  up  the  inheritance  of  poor 
debtors,  swallowing  the  possessions  of  the  unfortunate,  and  funafrr^ 
enormous  estates;  ttxe  land  was  divided  at  the  first,  and  kept  dividsff; 
men  could  obtain  a  lease,  or  rent  for  a  term  of  years,  not  poeaeasioB  m 
perpetuity :  this  Hebrew  Jubilee,  therefore,  was  iar  superior  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  i^cestors:*^  and  we  may  yet  come  back  to  Moaeito 
learn  some  lessons  of  social  auty  and  political  economy. 

The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  especially  as  involving  the  penonal 
liberty  of  the  former,  is  another  in8t4ince  of  the  superior  wiadom  of  the 
Mosaic  code.  With  us,  debtors  have  rotted  in  goal,  at  a  cost  to  then- 
selves  and  to  the  community,  the  prey  of  inferior  lawyers  and  hard 
turnkeys,  and  of  no  service  to  any.  Amongst  the  Jews  a  debtor  became 
a  servant,  worked  for  his  creditor,  and  thus  his  work  went  to  liquidate  the 
debt ;  which  was  more  useful  and  lesa  ignominious  than  serving  a  kmrer 
or  shorter  term  in  prison :  whilst  there  was  still  protection,  and  a  real  In- 
solvency act,  by  wnich,  in  a  definite  time,  the  debtor  should  go  forth  free, 
f9ith  even  some  help  toivardM  starting  agaitu 

And  if  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebvew  woman,  be  sold 
unto  thee,  and  serve  thee  six  years;  then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shall 
let  him  go  free  fi*om  thee.  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  fiee  from 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty :  thou  shalt  furnish  him  libe- 
rally out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  winepress :  of 
that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give  unto 
him.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  >w^nd  m^  in  the  land  of 
E^pt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee :  therefore  I  conunaad  thee 
this  thing  to  day.  And  it  shall  be,  if  he  say  unto  thee,  I  will  not  go 
away  from  thee ;  because  he  loveth  thee  vjA  thiae  hooset,  becanae  he  is 
well  with  thee ;  then  thou  shalt  take  an  aul,  and  thrust  it  through  hie  ear 
unto  the  door,  and  he  shall  be  thy  servant  for  ever.   And  also  unto  thy 
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maidgemnt  tlum  slialt  do  likewise.  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  theOi 
▼hen  tboa  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee ;  for  he  hath  been  worth  a 
doable  hired  serrant  to  thee,  in  serving  thee  six  years;  and  the  Loid  thy 
God  shall  Uess  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest." 

Besides  the  wisdom  and  kindness  manifest  in  this  arrangement,  we  have 
an  incidental  illustration  of  how  little  the  Hebrew  system  cherished  ser- 
vitude^ the  value  here  put  on  freedom,  by  a  mark  of  ignominy  set  on 
those  who  prefer  to  be  seris,  is  the  protest  of  Jehovah  against  any  one 
remaining  a  slave  who  can  escape  from  that  condition.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  manifest  in  the  Jewish  history,  which  is  the  history  of  bmanci- 
PATiNG  AN  ENTIRE  NATION  OF  SLAVES.  Somo,  indeed,  havo  asserted 
that  priests  (meaning  those  who  support  religion,)  never  emancipated  any 

Sople ;  but  here  we  find  a  whole  nation  brought  out  of  bondage  by 
OSes  and  Aaron.  Now,  if  the  three  million  of  slaves  in  America  could 
be  collected  in  a  body  under  a  new  Moses,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  American  peculiar  institution,''  should  they  force  their 
way  into  Canada,  or  any  other  place,  and  establish  themselves  there,  after 
concjuering  their  settlement?  And  should  these  emancipated  slaves  es- 
tablish such  laws  in  their  Canaan,  as  we  have  here  examined,  their 
heroism,  patriotism,  and  wisdom,  would  be  recorded  for  the  perpetual 
admiration  of  mankind.  We  claim  the  same  regard  for  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  escape  from  Egypt,  and  settlement  in  Canaan. 

We  shall  conclude  this  enquiry  by  a  few  brief  hints  as  to  the  appli- 
cation OF  THE  Jewish  land  scheme  to  the  present  condition  of 
England,  and  of  all  present  states  having  vast  foreign  territories  thinly 
iBhabited. 

These  hints  we  siiggest  as  possibilities  for  any  statesmen  who  will  look 
deeply  and  practical^  at  the  condition  of  England,  and  consider  the  friture 
interests  of  mankind. 

First,  for  Kaffir-land.  Suppose,  that  out  of  the  last  acquired  territory, 
one  government  should  take  the  thousand  miles  of  frt)ntier  land,  and 
measuring  a  thousand  miles  inward,  give  this  territory  on  easy  terms  to 
the  enterprising  farmers  who  may  at  present  find  a  difficulty,  through  the 
change  of  system  from  protection  to  free  trade.  These  could  by  aid  ad- 
vancea  bom  government,  at  a  less  cost  than  the  present  fifty  thousand 
monthly  for  a  disastrous  war,  build  a  few  frontier  towns  as  out-posts, 
along  the  frontier  territory;  establish  telegraphs  and  a  police  patrol 
between  the  stations,  sufficient  to  prevent  any  aangerous  incursions,  and 
thus,  while  defending  the  ac(|uired  territonr,  raise  up  a  new  race  of  patri- 
archs, enterprising  agriculturists,  who  would  not  only  drain  off  any  surplus 
farmers  firom  Great  Britain,  but,  in  time  come,  to  peaceful  commercial 
relations  with  the  native  tribes,  who  have  sufficient  room  beyond  the 
lines. 

Secondly,  for  Australia. — ^Where  we  are  told  that  from  the  scarcity  of 
hands  to  shear  the  sheep  (to  say  nothing  of  the  scarcity  of  mouths  to  eat 
them,)  wool  is  now  scarce  and  dear  in  England.  The  application  of  this 
principle,  by  Judieious  advances  from  the  goyemment,  to  be  paid  at  easy 
rates,  and  a  ntvourable  plan  of  settlement,  would  give  work  and  hope  to 
all  the  struggling  and  industrious  of  the  working  and  middle  classes  in 
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England.  Empty  our  workhouses  of  able-bodied  paupers,  wbo  would- 
take  many  unable,  young,  and  a^ed,  and  support  them  there.  It  would 
^ve  a  chance  to  those  juvenile  thieves,  by  whom  our  goals  are  eventually 
nlled,  to  become  washed  as  they  pass  over  the  sea,  and  start  in  a  new 
life  of  hope  and  honest  industry,  trom  which  they  are  excluded  by  thdr 
circumstanoes  in  England.  It  would  create  a  vast  roaring  trade  between 
England  and  these  colonies,  thus  helping  our  industry  at  home,  and 
bringing  us  the  produce  of  those  countries.  -It  would  found  two  more 
great  nations,  with  English  notions  of  freedom,  morality,  and  religion,  to 
overaw  all  tyrannical  powers,  and  preserve  a  balance  of  political  influence 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  justice, — a  certain  providential  guarantee  for  ^ 
world's  renovation. 

Some  say  the  old  Jew-  stars  are  gone  out ;  it  is  a  pity  if  we  cannot  light 
them  again,  and  by  a  new  exodus  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth's  true 
golden  age.  Thus  does  the  Old  Testament  nve  a  plan  of  earthly  benefits, 
whilst  the  New  Testament  offers  a  Canaan  for  the  soul,  to  which  we  may 
emigrate  and  find  therein  the  fulfilment  of  those  earthly  types  of  a  goodly 
land,  after  which  men  aspire  for  temporal  good,  but  with  which  the](  are 
not  fully  satisfied,  as  having  deeper  longmgs,  which  only  eternity  can 
entirely  fill  up. 
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The  British  Banner  haviDe  printed  entire  the  correspondence^  part  of 
which  appeared  in  our  last,  makes  the  following  comment  :— 

ATHEISM  VERSUS  CHBISTIANITY. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  lengthened  correspondence  between 
the  Rev.  Brewin  Orant  and  Mr.  6.  J.  Holyoake,  on  the  subject  of  what 
the  latter  gentleman  calls  ^Secularism/  but  whichy  in  plain  speech,  as 
we  understand  it,  means  Atheism.  The  correspondence  is  well  aeserving 
perusal,  since  it  comprises  much  that  is  characteristic  both  of  the  systems 
and  of  their  advocates.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  for  the  pre- 
sent, declines  the  discussion, — a  circumstance  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  truth  is  always  a  gainer  by  conflict.  We  should  exceedingly 
nave  liked  to  see  him  put  torth  his  utmost  strength  in  support  of  what  he 
calls  *  Secularism.'  Tne  question  is  great  beyond  all  human  conception, 
and  merits  the  deepest  attention  of  every  rational  being.  If  Mr.  Holy- 
oake be  really  right,  immense  multitudes  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  of 
eveiT  age,  have  been  wrong ;  and,  in  present  times,  the  numbers  are  great 
of  those  who  inherit  error.  If  Mr.  Holyoake  has  the  truth,  it  should  not 
be  imprisoned  in  his  own  bosom.  With  his  convictions  it  becomes  him  to 
he  forward  on  all  occasions,  both  by  pen  and  tongue,  to  avow  his  creed^ 
to  expound  it,  defend  it,  recommend  it,  and  as  far  as  possible,  spr^Eul  it. 
The  correspondence,  however,  which  has  ensued  cannot  fail  to  be  useful, 
since  it  may  fix  attention  upon  the  subject,  and  prepare  the  public  for  the 
-appearance  of  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  both  in  Bradford  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  that  gifted  individual  is  to  address 
the  working-classes  of  Bradford  on  ^  Secularism,'  on  Tuesday,  the  19tli 
instant,  in  connexion  with  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  be  honoured  with  a 
vast  attendance  of  intelligent  men,  and  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  he 
will  acquit  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  character,  his  subject,  and 
his  position.  We  hope,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  the  substance  of  his 
argument.  But  we  trust  the  matter  will  not  end  here.  We  hope  that 
an-angements  will  be  made  by  which  Mr.  Orant  may  be  enabled  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  masses  throughout  the  hives  of  England.  His 
capabilities  eminently  fit  him  for  usefulness  in  that  direction ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Providence  will  open  his  path  to  go  forth  and  employ 
the  abilities  his  Master  has  given  him,  for  the  advancement  of  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  the  glory  of  their  Author." 


THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER  OF  ROCHESTER  AND  THE 
REV.  R.  WHISTON. 

RE-INSTATEMENT  OF  THE  APPELLANT. 

The  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Whiston  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Rochester  is  as  follows : — 
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The  yisitor  having;  heard  the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Whiston 
against  the  order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  for  his  removal 
irom  the  head  mastership  of  then:  school,  made  on  the  19th  day  of  Oct. 
1849,  declares,  that  the  pamphlet  entitled^ '  Cathedral  Trusts  and  thdr 
Fulfilment/  admitted  to  have  been  published  by  him,  and  which  fanned 
the  ground  of  that  removal,  contain  charges  unjustly  reflecting  opon  the 
conouct  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  is  libellous,  and  that  the  appdknt 
might  lawfully  and  justly  be  punished  for  it  under  the  cathedral  statutes. 
But  taking  into  consideration  that  the  appellant  may  have  been  in  Boma 
degree  misled,  by  legal  opinions  of  high  authority,  though  given  on  en^ 
neous  data,  upon  the  main  charge  against  the  Dean  and  dhapter^of  having 
illegally  taken  to  themselves  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  leyenne  of  the 
cathedral  property,  and  considering  also  that  some  of  the  statntes  of  the 
cathedral  nave  not  been  carried  into  strict  eKecution,  though  sooh  disuse 
may  have  been  sanctioned  bv  practice  prevailing  during  a  hmg  mrim  td 
years,  and  in  one  respect,  by  the  opinion  of  the  late  Ajrehbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  visitor  further  declares,  that  the  appellant^  shall,  on  the 
Ist  of  January  now  next  ensuing,  be  reinstated  in  ms  said  office  of  head 
schoolmaster,  with  all  the  emoluraente  appertaining  thereto,  but  he  shall 
have  no  right  or  claim  i^^ainstthe  Dean  luul  Chi^)ter,  or  any  one  else,  Ibr 
any  profits  or  emoluments  accruing  from  the  said  19th  day  of  Octo^ier, 
1849,  the  day  of  his  removal  from  his  said  office,  up  to  the  Ist  of  Jan. 
next ;  the  visitor  being  of  opinion,  that  the  appellant  justly  deserves  to  be 
suspended  during  the  time  aforesaid,  and  he  aurects  him  to  be  restored  oa 
the  Ist  of  January  next,  on  this  oonditioii,  and  not  otbenviae;  and  the 
visitor,  having  observed  that  the  charges  unjustly  made  against  the  Desa 
and  Chapter  m  the  before-mentioned  pamphlet  have  been  repeated  in  seve- 
ral subsequent  editions,  published  since  the  first  commencement  of  these 
proceedings,  thinks  it  rignt  earnestly  to  caution  the  appellant  against  the 
repetition  of  these  charges,  in  any  subsequent  publication,  as  the  appdlaot 
will  not  have  the  same  excuse  of  his  having  been  misled  as  to  the  leni 
right  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  have  been  the  main  reason  why  uie 
visitor  has  been  induced  to  mitigate  the  sentence  of  removal.^ — ^Datea  thb 
twentieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  e^^ht 
hundmd  and  fifty -two. 
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Provb  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  qood."  1  Thoas.  v.  12. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LBCTURB  TO  THE  WORKINa  CLASSES  OF  BRADFORD, 
BY  REV.  BREWIN  GRANT;  B.A.,  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  OON- 
OREGATIONAL  UNION. 

The  Lecturer  said :  There  is  a  peculiar  sentence  in  Matthew  ziL  12, 
that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  the 
inquiry  addi-essed  bj  our  Redeemer  to  his  objectora  and  persecutors,  who 
attempted  to  involve  him  in  difficulty  by  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
they  pretended  he  violated  by  healing  on  the  Sabbath-da^.  His  reply  is 
peculiarly  beautiful,  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  claims  of  men  and 
Deasts  to  our  help  and  sympathy,  and  showing,  that  any  one  having  a 
sheep  that  shoula  fall  into  a  pit,  would  '  lay  hold  on  it  and  lift  it  out/ 
even  on  the  Sabbath-day.  This  simple  illustration  and  appeal  to  their 
common  sense  he  follows  up  with  an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance, 
— ^  How  much,  then,  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? ' 

This  is  expressed  in  our  version  in  the  shape  ol  a  question ;  but  whether 
that  or  an  emphatic  exclamation  be  the  most  appropriate  form  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  plainly  intended  to  assume  and  assert  undoubtingly  the 
immense  difference  between  the  two  cases.  Some  may  regard  it  as  a  kind 
of  truism,  asserting  what  is  obvious  and  known  to  everybody ;  but  it  is 
one  of  those  plain  truths,  fundamental  axioms,  or  first  principles,  oftener 
admitted  than  considered,  less  d<;nied  than  applied.  It  was  for  moral 
and  social  application  of  this  grand  truth,  that  our  Lord  uttered  these  words; 
to  call  attention  to  the  superior  importance,  and,  therefore,  the  superior 
claims  of  humanity  on  our  mutual  sympathy  and  aid.  The  men  who 
spend  a  fortune  on  horses  and  hounds,  whilst  the  helpless  sons  of  friction 
are  at  worse  bai-ked  at,  and  at  best  licked,  by  the  dogs  which  these  caress 
and  pamper — such  may  understand  the  deep  practical  force  of  this  in- 
quiry, How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep,  a  horse,  or  a  dog  ?  The  pur- 
pose of  the  question  was  to  enforce  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity 
against  all  the  pretences  of  a  rigid  superstition,  all  the  hard-heartedness  of 
a  selfish  and  luxurious  pride,  all  the  penuriousness  of  a  narrow-souled 
avarice,  all  the  exclusiveness  by  which  men  seek  their  own,  re^^ardless 
of  another's  wants  or  interests.    The  duty  urged  in  this  illus- 
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tration  is  founded  on  no  maudlin  sensibility,  dependent  for  its  foroe  on 
the  teaif 111  taste  or  varying  temperament  of  individuals ;  it  advocates  no 
pitiful  pauperizing  charity,  that  only  degrades  the  receiver,  bat  is  based 
on  those  ennobling  qualities  that  elevate  the  object  of  our  kindness, — his 
claims  as  a  fellow-man, — and  adduces  the  ^rand  reason  of  his  hamanity 
as  the  claim  to  our  brotherly  help.  This  principle  applies  to  all  charities, 
and  is  forcible  at  all  times.  It  is  imbodied  in  tne  great  model  and 
founder  of  Christianity,  who  came  to  help  the  helpless  and  to  save  the 
lost  at  his  own  expense.  The  principle  of  humanity,  drawn  from  the 
higher  nature  of  human  beings,  is  not  the  only  enforcement  of  our 
social  duties  in  Christianity,  for  it  all  tends  that  way.  To  enumerate  sQ 
the  principles  contained,  the  examples  offered,  the  commands  eoibroed, 
the  suggestions  hinted  at,  on  this  grand  topic  of  man's  duties  to  man,  in 
the  gospel,  would  require  one  to  talk  for  a  week,  or  to  write  a  larse 
volume.  We  are,  therefore,  now  to  confine  our  attention  to  one  brandi 
of  this  great  argument ;  namely,  that  growing  out  of  the  consideration  of 
what  man  is  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  animals.  Without  entering* 
into  any  elaborate  metaphysics,  we  may  point  out  the  undoubted  broad 
distinction  between  human  beings  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  world. 
There  is,  first,  plainly  a  moral  distinction.  Wliatever  may  be  afivmed  of 
conscience,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  men  everywhere  nave  the  notioo 
of  duty,  of  moral  obligation,  sin  and  holiness,  right  and  wrong ;  iter 
express  blame,  and  experience  remorse.  This  is  not  supposed  to  exist  in  a 
sheep.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  these  make  any  moral  distindkns; 
and  thouc^h  men  saj  that  dogs  know  the  difference  between  right  tnd 
wrong,  a  nttle  attention  will  convince  the  inquirer  that  these  animals  may 
be  mora  properly  said  to  know  what  they  will  be  whipped  for  than  what  is 
their  duty.  Nor  do  we  find  them  greatly  troublea  with  remorse,  nor 
setting  lip  any  kind  of  confession,  nor  offenng  any  sacrifice.  This  leads 
to  a  second  distinction,  that  man  is  capable  of,  and  has  a  tendency  to, 
religion.  Animals  build  no  chapels,  and  preach  no  sermons ;  they  appear 
quite  deficient  of  the  theological  faculty  ;  they  are  not  even  sceptics,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  for  to  deny  God  requires  a  capability  of  knowmg  some- 
thing about  him,  and  is  as  much  a  proof  of  man's  religious  nature  as  to 
ass^t  his  existence.  Infidelity,  indeed,  could  not  exist  if  man  had  not 
the  notions  of  religion ;  so  that,  as  these  inferior  creatures  can  neither  be 
morel  or  immoral,  neither  can  they  be  pious  nor  impious. 

The  third  obvious  distinction  is  in  social  affections ;  they  Ibrm  no  p0^ 
manent  families.  It  is  true  we  have  instances  of  attachment  to  human 
beings,  but  no  very  high  capacity  of  family  and  social  hh  amongst  the 
brutes.  Fourthly,  they  seem  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  do  not  indi- 
cate aspirations  after  another  life,  or  desire  for  fame  when  they  aie  dead: 
but  as  a  man's  body  is  confined  in  his  co£Ein,  these  creatures  are  eircum- 
scribed  in  their  desires  by  this  life  and  present  ^tification :  but  thongli 
a  man's  body  is  contained  in  his  coffin,  nothing  m  this  world  oontaina  ms 
tiioughts,  or  cireumscribes  his  wide  aspirations.  Men  are  never  satisflad ; 
animals  always  are.  Fifthly,  sheep  and  oxen  are  not  knovm  to  weep  tn 
each  other^s  sorrows,  nor  to  enter  into  any  combinations  to  rdieve  f 
fellow's  distress :  kine  low  piteously  when  their  young  are  firet  removed 
but  it  is  not  a  life-loi^  sorrow,  and  during  its  short,  sharp^  dumb  paraxysa 
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does  not  call  forth  the  pity  of  compamons.  SixtUy,  we  are  not  aware 
that  these  animals  speculate  on  their  own  nature  or  on  ours,  and  draw  any 
distinctions,  disparaging  or  complimentary;  for  the  most  part,  they 
appear  confined  to  their  own  present  sensations.  Seventhly,  and  lastly, 
there  is  a  grand  intellectual  distinction  between  them  and  us :  they  may 
*  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter'  hay,  but  not  of  imagination  or  fancy; 
they  are  deficient  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  bee  builds  a  cell  on  a 
inathematical  principle  but  without  matoematical  knowledge,  and,  there- 
fore, its  instinct  is  a  superior  wisdom  which  it  blindly  follows;  the 
monkey,  the  nearest  ape  of  humanity,  may,  by  much  cruel  usa^,  learn 
some  cunning  tricks,  and,  perhaps,  equal  his  exhibitor  in  agility  if  not  in 
sense ;  but  in  general  animals  remain  stationary,  and  offer  no  formidable 
competition  to  human  intellect,  even  in  a  savage  state.  Thus  we  have 
seven  broad  features  of  humanity  appreciable  by  the  popular  mind,  in 
i^hioh  a  'man  is  better  than  a  sheep :  in  morals,  religion,  social  alliance, 
desires  outstretching  the  present,  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others, 
self-examination  and  contemplation  of  other  orders  of  beings,  and  in  a  far- 
reaching,  self-improving  intellect.  Now,  Chi-istianity  comes  to  recognise 
this  distinction,  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  those  truths  and  obligations 
suitable  to  this  superior  nature,  and  it  sums  up  the  whole  difference  in 
the  recognition  of  man's  soul,  out  of  which  these  distinctions  grow,  and  by 
which  alone  they  are  accounted  for.  Its  whole  mission  is  to  this  higher 
part  of  man :  it  deals  solely  with  the  distinctions  of  humanity ;  if  it  refers 
to  our  passions,  it  is  to  subjugate  them  to  conscience.  In  everything  it 
deals  with  man  in  those  respects  alone  in  which  he  is  better  than  a  sheep; 
and,  therefore,  it  \a  the  grand  cultivator  of  humanity  in  its  loftiest  and 
distinguishing  attributes.  Now,  whatever  tends  to  elevate  man  as  a 
bein^  of  importance,  naturally  makes  him  noble,  rights  sacred,  and  all 
possible  help  binding  on  us  towards  others — ^all  selA;ultivation  binding 
towards  ourselves.  It  is  on  this  adamantine  foundation  of  man's  native 
di^ty  that  the  Saviour  of  men  built  up  the  fabric  of  our  social  duties. 
If^ you  would  save  a  struggling  sheep,  your  own  property,  how  much 
more  should  you  help  a  fellow-man,  wno  is  too  great  to  be  the  property 
of  any  man? 

We  need  not  stay  here  to  enumerate  the  many  commands  of  kindness 
and  principles  of  love  contained  in  Christianity,  and  enforced  by  other 
considerations, — ^as  that  God  is  our  common  Father,  Christ  our  Saviour 
and  final  judge, — it  is  enough  to  intimate  the  unquestionable  fieict,  that 
the  ^pel  recognises  all  human  duties,  in  all  possible  relations,  but  that 
its  highest  and  most  prominent  form  of  duty  is  '  love  that  worketh  no 
ill,'  and  aims  at  all  good  to  our  fellow-men,  in  imitation  of  him  who 
went  about  doing  good,  and  set  us  an  example  to  do  the  same ;  giving  as 
his  reason  and  as  ours,  the  grand  principle  we  are  expounding,  '  How 
much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep  ? '  Thus,  on  the  value  of  humanity,  he 
founded  all  the  duties  of  humanity — ^not  how  much  better  is  a  king,  or 
a  priest,  or  a  rich  person,  or  a  learned  one ;  not  how  much  better  is  a 
wnite  man ;  but  how  much  is  a  man  of  any  colour  or  condition,  a  human 
being,  superior  to  an  animal ;  and,  therefore,  how  ^eat  a  claim  have  the 
sorrows  of  our  fellow-men  on  our  kind  commiseration  and  strenuous  help. 
This  is  the  true  brotherhood  of  nobleness  and  dignity, — ^the  freemasonry 
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of  mankind,  introduoed  and  enforced  by  one  whose  life  was  one  of  bene- 
Yolence  and  self-sacrifice,  in  his  mission  to  secure  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  by  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  mankind. 

The  representations,  or  rather  misrepresentations,  of  Christianitjy  by 
the  reasoners  of  the  age,  are  Yery  different  from  this  reality.  Thus  we 
are  asked,  ^  What  is  the  use  of  your  beautifol  enchanting  promiaes,  if 
thej  are  not  true  ?  How  much  worse  than  useless  are  they,  if,  by  a  kog 
tram  of  artificial  feelings,  motives,  and  terrors,  they  lead  to  false  practice, 
and  neglect  of  true  human  interests?' — (^Cabinet  of  Reason/  Vol.  I., 
pages  119,  120.)  Undoubtedly^  ^if'  these  hopes  are  false,  and  ^if' 
they  lead  to  false  practice,  and  the  neglect  of  true  human  interests,  thej 
are  worse  than  useless;  but  if,  as  is  plain  from  their  Yery  nature,  tb^ 
inculcate  and  enforce  the  duties  of  this  life  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  tite 
next,  they  are  the  great  safeguard  of  our  true  and  present  interests.  The 
same  misrepresentation  proceeds  thus :  '  Let  man  study  this  life,  and  not 

rulate  on  houris  ana  lakes  of  brimstone.'  Now,  houris  form  no  part 
nr  speculations,  and  as  to  lakes  of  brimstone,  there  is  no  oppositioD 
between  studying  this  life,  and  so  living  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  next; 
therefore,  to  be  logical,  this  writer  should  hsYe  said,  '  Let  a  man  study 
this  life,  and,  to  help  his  feeble  principle,  consider  the  recompense  of  ie> 
ward  in  the  life  to  come,'  which  is  the  principle  on  which  men  woi^c  frooi 
MondaY  to  Saturday,  in  consideration  of  their  wages.  Whereas,  tim 
rational  theologian  thus  argues,  work  well  all  the  week,  and  do  noC  ^ 
culate  on  being  paid  for  it.  Certainly  this  is  a  Yery  forcible  motife, 
and  a  great  discoYcry  in  this  era  of  freethought ;  it  must  be  H  great  oon- 
fort  to  a  disinterested  working-man,  and  will  form  a  reason  for  a  reasomBg 
master  to  reduce  wages.  The  same  combination  of  contradictory  ideas, 
is  presented  in  this  author^s  eulogy  on  what  he  calls  rationalism.  'It 
teaches  that  this  life  is  no  state  for  probation,  but  a  real  existoxK,  to  be 
passed  boldly,  rationallY,  and  wisely,  without  reference  to  a  problematical 
nitnre  after  death.'  Are  we  then  to  understand,  that  if  this  life  is  a 
probation  it  is  not  real?  for  these  two  are  put  as  opposites — ^it  is  'not  a 
probation,  but  as  a  real  existence.'  We  may  as  wisely  say,  that  labour, 
if  probationary,  that  is,  for  wages  or  salary,  is  not  real,  which  is  a  rational 
way  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  poor  and  industrious ;  and  if  this 
life  is  a  probation,  it  Airther  seems,  that  we  are,  therefore,  not  to  pass  it 
'  boldly,  honestly,  and  wisely ; '  whereas  on  the  old  method  of  l<^ie,  it 
would  just  be  a  reason  for  doing  so, — as  eYery  book-keeper  or  merchant, 
being  amenable,  or  in  a  state  of  probation,  is  on  that  account,  the  more 
bound  and  likely  to  prepare  for  a  strict  iuYestigation.  This  author  has  a 
curious  theory,  as  to  the  amount  of  ^  sympathetic  energy '  with  which  we 
are  proYided  by  nature,  and  carefully  warns  us,  that  we  haYe  none  of  this 
oil  to  spare,  and,  therefore,  should  have  no  waste  expenditure  in  stodying 
Christianity,  but  carefully  husband  it  for  employment  for  Atheism.  Hbws, 
he  explains,  that  '  cYcry  man  has  only  a  certain  amount  of  passionate 
sympathetic  or  affectionate  energy,  and  these  feelings  may,  oy  super- 
stition,  &c.,  be  diYerted  into  artificial,  unnatural,  and  worthless  channels. 
If  a  man  habitually  expends  his  sympathetic  energy  in  weeping  over  a 
crucifix,  kissing  saints'  relics,  yeammgatler  the  Ioyc  of  Jesus,  praying  for 
grace  and  holiness,  and  the  like,  instead  of  expending  it  in  the  animation 
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of  earnest  and  true  labours  of  love  and  progress,  of  course,  in  time,  all 
earthly  matters  will,  to  his  perverted  mind,  appear  base  and  contemptible, 
in  comparison  with  the  things  of  God.  The  Catholic  or  Methodist  who 
excites  himself  to  ecstatic  rapture  or  agony  during  his  retreat  or  revival, 
Jbc.,  will  have  but  little  sympathy  left  for  the  earthly  progress  of  human 
race,  and  will  have  nought  but  malignity  in  his  heart  towards  all  those 
who  look  with  indifference  or  aversion  on  his  doctrines  and  pmctices.' — 
(Vol.  I.,  pp.  120, 124.)  This  is  no  very -flattering  account  of  Christians, 
nor  a  very  truthful  idea  of  Christianity :  it  is  as  false  in  philosophy  as  it  is 
failing  in  courtesy, — ^for  this  sympathetic  or  affectionate  energy  in  our 
nature  is  of  no  certain  amount,  as  a  pint  or  a  quart,  to  be  expended,  but 
a  growing  capacity  of  indefinite  kindness,  that  kindles  and  expands,  and 
is  not  expended  in  the  exercise  of  it,  any  more  than  we  lose  our  intellect 
by  using  it ;  whilst  *  yearning  after  the  love  of  Jesus,*  is  no  loss  of  sym- 

Eftthetic  energy,  but  fruitful  communion  with  the  great  sympathizer  with 
uman  sorrows.  Kor  does  this,  either  in  fact  or  irom  its  own  tendency, 
withdraw  men  from  labours  of  love,  but  engages  them  in  these  labours  by 
the  loftiest  and  most  binding  examples  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence: 
'  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  he  was 
rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich/  No  denial  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  will  disprove  it, 
nor  will  any  disproof  of  Christianity  prove  that  (whether  true  or  false)  it 
is  not  a  system  of  love,  of  kindness,  and  mercy  to  our  fellow-men.  '  If 
ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.'  ^  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto 
you,  that  ye*love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.'  So  we  have,  in  the 
Kedeemer,  the  motive  and  measure  of  our  benevolence, — ^not  the  phy- 
siological modicum  of  sympathetic  ener^,  but  a  fountain  of  generous 
motives,  as  a '  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 

It  is  either  extraordinary,  woful,  and  unpardonable  ignorance  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  a  shameless  and  willing  perversion  of  its  doctrines,  to  represent 
the  love  of  Jesus  as  obstructing  our  love  to  man,  when  in  the  very  judg- 
ment, which  is  a  condensation  of  gospel  principles,  we  find  our  Lord  himself 
measuring  our  love  to  him  by  our  kindness  to  our  fellow-creatures,— « 
'  FdrasdAich  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto 
me.'  Now,  it  is  possible  that  this  perversion  will  never  be  retracted, 
and  that  these  men  will  go  on  prmting  that  we  cannot  afford  to  love  Jesus, 
because  we  ought  to  expend  sympathetic  enei^  in  loving  man, — ^it  is 
possible,  we  say,  and,  from  experience,  we  might  almost  say  it  is  certain^ 
that  even  after  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  that  to  love  man  is  the  prac- 
tice proof  of  loving  Jesus,  adopted  by  Jesus  himself,  this  perversion  and 
obvious  slander  of  principles,  printed  m  very  plain  English,  will  continue 
to  be  repeated  with  the  same  confidence,  nnt  we  appeal  to  all  lovers  of 
fairness,  whether  such  writers  do  not  owe  an  apology  to  the  Christian 
world  and  to  their  own  readers,  whom  they  mislead,  for  such  unwar- 
rantable misrepresentations.  The  things  of  God  are  by  this  writer  put  in 
opposition  to  *  labours  of  love  and  progress,'  whereas  *  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance :  against  such  there  is  no  law.'-— (Gal.  v.  22, 23.)  And  in 
connexion  with  these  we  have  enumerated  the  works  of  the  flesh,  of  man's 
unregulated  passions — ^the  opposite  to  these  'things  of  God/  it  being 
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expressly  declared,  that  they  who  are  Christ's  *  have  crucified  the  flesh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts;'  that  is,  all  evil  and  injurious  principles  an 
abandoned,  as  the  essential  condition  of  being  in  Christ,  or  true  Chris- 
tians. Every  statement  of  this  writer  respecting  the  Gospel  is,  thereiim^ 
a  manifest  falsification ;  whilst  the  assertion,  tnat  '  revivals  of  religioa 
leave  nought  but  malignity  in  our  hearts  towards  our  opponentSy'  is  no 
great  proof  that  our  opponents  are  free  from  that  evil  principle ;  but  is 
Christianity  we  learn  that  charity  is  the  main  and  essential  feature — 
charity  which,  unlike  the  aspersion  of  this  rationalism,  '  snffereth  looff  and 
is  kinoi,  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up,  do  not  b&Bve 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own ;  is  not  easily  provoked,  Cliinkeyi 
no  evil,  reioiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoioeth  in  the  truth.'— (1  Cor.  xiiL 
4 — 6.)  They  who  thus  misrepresent  this  benevolent  system,  foonded  on 
the  dignity  of  human  nature^  consistently  first  disparage  man  by  denying 
fdl  the  Aindamental  distinctions  we  have  enumerated,  or  at  least  all  that 
is  fairly  dedudble  from  them,  (namely,  man's  immortal  nature;  bat^  to 
escape  from  this,  they  must  first  deny  that  there  is  a  God — Oman's  maker 
and  judge;)  and  then,  to  compensate  for  this  great  gap  in  the  human 
intellect  and  conscience,  they  profess  a  particular  regwd  to  this  life,  as  if 
they  had  not  first  robbed  it  of  all  importance  by  denying  another.  We 
shall  not  here  enter  into  any  aif^ment  on  the  metaphysical  theory  of 
Atheism,  as  beyond  our  present  subject;  simply  observing,  that  good 
logic  is  good  on  any  subject ;  and  that  we  hope,  at  our  earliest  lei»c^  to 
prove,  by  Atheistic  logic,  that  if  there  is  no  God,  by  the  same  reason  there 
16  nothing  else.  The  world  has  lately  been  enlightened  hf  *  the  dnee 
shams ; '  and  we  propose,  on  another  occasion,  to  expose,  by  the  aid  cC 
Atheistic  reasoning,  '  the  three  myths ; '  in  which  will  be  shown,  that 
there  is  no  editor  of  the  Times;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter; 
and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  no  such  being  as  man.  These  three  propositions 
we  undertake  to  maintain,  on  the  same  principles  as  Atheists  employ  in 
disproof  of  a  God ;  and  if,  in  reply,  any  will  show  that  the  I\me$DMs  aa 
editor,  we  will  copy  the  argument,  and,  for  the  editor  of  the  Timeif  put 
editor  of  the  Universe.  Meanwhile,  we  proceed  with  the  eTaminatiop  of 
that  system  which  has  of  late  been  advocated  as  the  fiiend  of  Mmanitj, 
in  opposition  to  the  Christian  religion.  Our  previous  inquixr  wiQ  pre- 
pare the  wav  for  this  examination ;  and,  therefore,  we  (who  do  not,  like 
some,  speculate  on  having  forgotten  at  one  time  what  was  said  at  another,) 
desire  tne  former  observations  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  first  thhig  to  bs 
noticed  in  the  latter  form  of  opposition  to  Christianity  is,  the  name  as- 
sumed  by  its  advocates.  The  name  of  any  party  should,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  indicate  the  principles  of  the  party ;  but  a  new  difficulty  has 
arisen  for  the  rejectors  of  Christianity,  in  that  they,  having  no  principles, 
do  not  know  what  name  to  assume.  They  have,  therefore,  with  much 
ingenuity,  attempted  of  late  an  infidelity  as  to  all  former  infideli^,  that, 
whilst  sceptical,  shall  be  positive  or  dogmatical,  and  indicate  what  they 
heheve,  rather  than  what  they  disbelieve.  Formerly,  thev  passed  as  not 
believers  in  the  Bible,  and  now  they  do  not  believe  in  that  way  of  not 
believing,  and  so  have  given  up  all  former  infidelity,  as  a  set  of  sinkiog 
veasels,  which  the  ^  very  rats  have  quitted,'  in  order  to  run  up  hy  oon« 
tract  a  temporary  building  on  the  shore,  till,  by  the  progress  of  arclii- 
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tecture,  they  may  pull  down  and  build  over  again.  Their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  name  is  thus  expressed :  Although  names  invented  by  op- 
ponents cannot  inflict  any  real  stigma  or  disgrace^  the  term  ^  infidel ' 
cannot  willingly  be  accepted  by  tnose  who  reject  Christianity;  they 
have  violated  no  promise,  they  are  unfaithful  to  no  engagement  in  doing 
so.'  This  objection  implies  that  these  writers  understand  one  side  of  fiiitn 
as  required  in  Christianity ;  namely,  as  including  truthfulness  or  fidelity^ 
faithfulness  to  conscience  and  opportunity,  and  not  merel]^  intellectual 
assent ;  and  it  is  in  tins  view  that  faith,  as  a  moral  element,  is  required  in 
the  gospel.  Intellectually,  bith  is  reason  as  opposed  to  our  senses,  and 
belongs  as  much  to  all  the  inferences  or  reasonings  of  philosophy  and 
science  as  to  relk;ion ;  it  means  a  mental  or  reasonable  assent  to  evidence, 
and  is  called  faith  as  a  spiritual  perception,  in  contradistinction  to 
eyesight,  hearing,  and  sensation  in  general :  in  other  words,  it  exalts  the 
understanding  over  the  senses,  just  as  in  the  first  lesson  of  astronomy  we 
correct  our  eyesight  by  our  reason,  denying  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  and  asserting  the  motion  of  the  earto,  which  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not 
of  sight.  We,  luso,  like  the  deniers  of  revelation,  regard  the  term  infidel 
8S  not  strictly  appropriate  to  them.  It  is  true  they  have  not  faith  in  the 
Bible  sense,  of  a  perception  of  the  reasons  of  their  belief;  for,  when  they 
beb'eve  that  nature  (an  unknown  quantity,  and  undiscovered  person)  is 
capable  of  performing  all  that  happens  in  the  universe,  they  rest  not  on 
reason,  but  on  supposition ;  and  the  worship  of  nature  by  such  is  properly 
called  superaition;  for  these  men  do  exalt  nature  very  much,  and 
apeak  oflDer  as  we  speak  of  God,  whilst  they  resent  our  unbelief  in  their 
Ymknown  Ood;  by  complaining  that  we  'degrade  matter!'  Now,  the 
proper  name  for  those  wno  disbelieve  the  Bible,  and  regard  the  universe 
as  harmonious  without  a  presiding  ruler,  is  not  infidelity ;  but  the  term 
should  for  ever  hereafter  be  credulity.  It  ia  not  want  of  an  enormous 
power  of  belief,  but  believing  against  reason,  and  contrary  to  evidence,— 
that  is  their  defect ;  therefore,  in  every  place,  we  shoula  substitute  the 
term  credulity  for  infidelity.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  old  name, 
and  thus  proceed  to  invent  another :— '  Atheist,  though  merely  implying 
a  certain  negation,  is  inoffensive.  Rationalist  and  rationalism,'  (continues 
this  author)  '  which  I  have  often  used,  are  not  intended  to  charge  others 
with  being  ii-rational.  But  a  better  term  has  lately  been  proposed  for 
adoption — Secularist,  signifying  our  belief,  that  man's  whole  duty,  de« 
Totion,  and  service,  ought  to  be  centred  in  humanity  and  in  this  fife.' — 
(Cabinet  of  Reason,  vol.  I.,  p.  1!^.)  Here  the  attempt  is  to  pass  off 
under  a  fiEdse  name, — ^to  hide  their  Atheism  under  the  profession  of  hu« 
inanity,  as  if  a  believer  in  God  did  not  believe  in  humanity  as  well  as 
they.  Thus  the  mere  negation  of  something  else  is  covered  up  under 
a  cloak  of  asserting  what  everybody  else  also  oelieves.  They  deny  the 
next  life,  and  ^ve  as  their  name  for  it,  Secularism — the  assertar  of  this 
life !  Just  as  if,  in  expressing  their  disbelief  in  God,  they  avowed  their 
belief  in  man,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  There  is  a 
great  distrust  of  their  own  position,  as  well  as  a  want  of  straightforward- 
ness, in  this  method.  Now,  if  when  they  call  themselves  rational,  they 
do  not  mean  that  others  are  irrational ;  if  when  they  arrogate  the  name 
of  free  inquirers,  or  firee  thinkers,  they  do  not  mean  that  others  are  not 
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free,  they  assume  a  name  which  no  more  distingfoishes  them  than  if  they 
called  themselves  men  and  women.  A  name  is  to  distingaish  one  from 
another :  but  if  they  allow  others  to  be  rational  and  free,  their  name  is  of 
no  use ;  and  if  they  do  not  allow  others  to  be  so,  their  name  is  the  Shib- 
boleth of  insolence  and  bigotry :  so  that,  either  w^y,  their  fine  names  are 
either  useless  or  insolent, — either  ridiculous  or  bigoted.  There  is  in 
equally  fatal  objection  to  the  term  Secular,  or  Secularism,  as  defined  by 
this  writer, — *  signifying  their  belief,  that  man's  whole  duty,  deTotico, 
and  service,  oug:nt  to  be  centred  in  humanity  and  in  this  life.'  One  half 
of  the  proposition  is  ours, — ^namely,  ^  Man  has  duties  for  this  life; '  the 
other  half  is  theirs, — ^namely,  '  Man  has  no  duties  for  the  next  li&' 
This,  therefore,  is  not  secular ;  it  simply  denies  man's  soul,  and  its  crea- 
tion and  destiny ;  but  when  for  this,  their  only  possession,  they  put  the 
name  Secular,  and  affirm  this  life,  we  and  they  travel  by  the  same  line. 
Tiiere  is  no  difference  on  this  subject.  We  all  believe  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  feeding  and  clothing  tne  body :  all  that  is  theirs  is  i&  de^ 
nial  of  the  soul.  This  is  not  Secularism ;  it  is  a  negation,  and  nothing 
else.  As  a  description  of  their  ideas  of  man,  the  term  Animalisiu  is  mors 
appropriate  than  Secularism :  and  this,  so  far  from  being  the  profowion 
of  humanity,  would  be  the  denial  of  humanity,  and  the  assertion  of 
brutality ;  tor  the  obvious  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  brute  is,  the 
former  has  an  immortal  soul ;  and  the  grand  difference  between  us  and 
the  Secularists  is,  that  they  deny  the  soul ;  in  other  words,  all  fundameBtal 
distinction  between  man  and  beast.  Now,  we  are  prepared  to  prove  tlist 
this  philosophy  of  the  degradation  of  man  is  demoralising,  and  ^^w»iAt* 
the  strongest  motives  and  obligations  to  all  the  duties  and  offices  of  hu- 
manity ;  in  other  words,  the  recognition  of  man's  spiritual  nature  is  the 
best  security  for  his  secular  welfare ;  so  that  we  are  the  true  seoularists— 
beUevers  in  this  life,  and  attach  more  importance  to  man  here  because  of 
man's  hereafter.  This  we  shall  prove  by  a  few  obvious  illnstratioDS. 
First.  Notice  the  beautiful  instance  of  the  superior  claims  of  man  on  oar 
help  and  sympathy,  from  his  essentially  superior  nature,  adduced  by  oar 
blessed  Saviour.  When  it  was  objected  that  he  healed  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  he  replied :  *  Hypocrite,  doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath 
loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  waterii^f' 
(Luke  xiu.  15  ;)  or,  *  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into 
a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  and 
they  could  not  answer  him  again  to  these  things.'— (Luke  xiv.  5,  6.) 
^  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  which  had.  his  hand  withered :  and  they 
asked  him,  saying.  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-daysf  that  they 
might  accuse  him.  And  he  said  unto  them.  What  man  shall  there  be 
among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbetb- 
day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it  out?  How  much  then  is  a  sub 
better  than  a  sheep  ?' — (Matthew  xii.  10 — 12.)  This  argument  was  fett, 
and  even  those  who  sought  to  take  the  Saviour's  life,  ana  meditated  to  do 
evil  and  kill  on  the  Sabbath-day,  were  abashed  by  this  reason,  based  oa 
the  superiority  of  a  man  to  a  brute,  as  the  reason  for  kindness  to  mas; 
his  ^ater  claims  for  his  greater  nature.  This  argument  mns  through 
Christianity.  Besides  the  confidence  we  are  invited  to  in  God's  provi- 
dence over  man,  since  he  even  clothes  the  lily  and  feeds  the  sparrow,  we 
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have  an  argument  for  a  fair  day's  wag^es  for  a  fair  day's  work  drawn  from 
a  rule  about  oxen  in  the  Old  Test^iment :  '  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Mo^eSy  thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn/  And  this  is  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  parable  or  analogy 
by  which  God  taught  that  the  worker  should  live  by  his  work.  *  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  (merely,)  or  shait  he  it  (chiefly  for  our  sakes  ? ') 
For  our  sakes  no  doubt  this  is  written :  '  Tliat  he  who  plougheth  should 
plough  in  hope,  and  he  who  thresheth  in  hope  (of  living  by  it)  should  be 
pnrtaker  of  this  hope.' — (1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10.)  This  is  a  general  principle, 
adduced  not  only  to  show  that  they  who  live  to  teach  should  live  by  their 
teaching ;  but  is  a  general  princi})le,  and  would  serve  as  an  admirable 
text  for  an  agricultural  district,  where  the  wages  are  seven  shillings  per 
week,  whilst  it  applies  to  all  cases  of  industry,  that  masters  should  care 
more  for  t  heir  servants  than  for  their  horses  and  dogs.  Thus  the  Bible 
recognizes  the  superiority  of  man's  nature  as  the  claim  to  kindness  to  be 
the  true  foundation  of  humanity. 

Secondly.  The  same  pi-inciple  is  recognised  in  common  life,  as  people 
flay,  *  he  was  treated  worse  than  if  he  had  been  a  dog.'  A  claim  to  ge« 
nerous  consideration  is  thus  built  up  in  the  popular  mind,  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  human  nature  from  that  of  the  brute.  ^  To  die  like  a  dog,'  ^  to 
be  treated  like  one/  are  phrases  founded  on  this  grand  idea  of  humanity, 
of  which  an  animal  secularism  seeks  to  deprive  us,  and  so  to  throw  down  the 
safeguards  which  enclose  all  human  ri&^hts.  Nsy,  so  closely  is  this  cheap 
defence  of  man  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  the<ioctrine  of  human  nature  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  that  the 

general  term  by  which  man's  rights  are  i*endered  sacred,  is  dmwn  from 
hristianity  itself.  Thus,  in  distinction  from  a  brutC)  man  is  called  a 
Christian ;  which  is  indeed  the  loftiest  ideal  of  a  man ;  hence  they  say, 
*  It  is  not  good  enough  for  a  brute,  let  alone  a  Christian : '  so  completely 
is  this  name  allied  to  man's  dearest  privileges  and  inalienable  claims  to 
the  charities  of  life.  Thirdly.  The  defenders  of  slaveholdin^  find  their 
strongest  defence  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  slave  is  of  an  infeiior 
race,  thus  acknowledging  that  man's  higher  nature  should  exempt  him 
from  that  outi*age  and  indignity  :  hence  tiie  pitiful  efforts  of  some  phy* 
siologists  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  dealers  in,  or  owners  of,  men,  by 
pi-oviug  from  their  defective  organization  that  they  belong  to  a  lower 
^rade.  Therefore,  everything  that  lower  man's  dignity  is  a  support  of 
tyranny,  and  all  that,  like  the  gospel,  acknowledges  man's  greatness, 
eontnbutes  to  his  freedom  and  happiness.  We  have  heai*d  of  ignorant 
phrenologists  ascending  a  platform,  with  a  Hottentot's  skull  under  their 
arms,  and  a  monkey's  skull  on  their  shoulders,  to  prove  the  slave  not  a 
human  being;  therefore,  properly  a  slave.  H#»nce,  would  you  befriend 
man, — \ih  the  standard  of  his  nature  to  the  dignity  acknowledged  in  the 
Bible;  would  you  clear  the  road  for  tyrannical  power,  and  remove  all 
moral  checks  to  usurping  despotism, — teach  tbat  man  is  an  animal,  that 
the  masses  are  brutes,  and  the  emperors  and  their  abetting  priests  (who 
teach  that  man  is  an  idiot,  incnpable  of  pi-ivate  judgment)  will  be  abund- 
antly obliged.  Fourthly.  Men  whip  horses,  enslave  all  powerful  animals, 
employ  them  for  human  convenience,  with  no  other  consideration  than 
such  as  relates  to  their  working  condition.    No  one  complains  of  this. 
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Why  should  we  raise  an  outcry  if  men  weie  so  treated — if,  apart  from 
puDishment  for  enormous  crimes,  by  wbicli  their  natural  rights  are  for- 
feited to  Hociety,  we  should  yoke  men  to  caiTiag^es,  and  treat  them  as 
beasts  of  burden  t    It  can  only  be  because  we  regard  animals  as  inferiar, 
as  having  no  rights,  but,  beinff  owned  by  man,  to  be  worked  for  his  coo- 
venience,  and  to  be  slain  for  his  food.    Why  is  it  murder  to  kill  a  man, 
apd  not  murder  to  kill  an  ox?    Because  men  have  not  learned  the  athe- 
istical secularism  that  decades  man,  but  have  inward  instincts  and  an 
outward  revelation,  by  which  man  is  felt  and  declared  to  be  superior  to 
the  '  beasts  which  perish but,  if  he  be  ephemeral  and  perishable  like 
them,  he  is  of  so  much  the  less  consequence,  and  may  be  so  much  the 
worse  treated  than  humanity,  supported  by  Christianity,  demauid& 
Fifthly.  This  superior  dignity  of  man,  as  an  immortal  being  of  boundleds 
hopes  and  possioilities,  and  not  merely  secular,  is  employed  in  the 
Athemeum  as  an  argument  against  shivery,  deduced  from  a  motk  in 
favour  of  slavery ;  and  we  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  quoting  this  from 
the  AtheruBunif  since  that  respectable  perio(^ical  is  naturally  scientific  and 
frigid ;  therefore,  can  never  be  suspected  of  enthusiasm ;  especially  is  it 
given  to  sti'oke  down  orthodox}'  with  a  very  cold  impartiality ;  indeed,  a 
paper  that  is  so  rigidly  scientific  as  to  represent  the  British  Assodatioo, 
and  infinitely  prefer  a  beetle  collector  or  butterfly  catcher  to  a  thedogisn, 
can  never  be  sus^iected  of  a  prejudice  against  secolar  inquiries.    la  thii, 
then,  we  read  the  following  quotation  ii*om  '  Aunt  Phillis*8  Cabin,*  a 
work  written  to  counteract  the  truth  of  '  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  — ^  We 
have  a  servant  woman,  named  Phillis;  her  price  is  far  above  mbies;  ber 
industry,  her  honesty,  her  attachment  to  our  family,  exceed  everytiiiBg. 
I  wish  Abolitionists  would  imitate  one  of  her  virtues — humility.  I  know 
of  no  poetry  more  beautiful  than  the  hymns  she  sang  to  me  in  ray  in- 
fancy ;  her  whole  life  has  been  a  recommendation  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.    I  wish  my  chance  of  heaven  were  half  as  good  as  hers.    She  is  a 
slave  here,  but  she  is  destined  to  be  a  saint  hereafter.'  Upon  this  defence 
of  slavery  from  the  saintship  of  a  slave,  the  Athenaum  thus  comments : — 
'  The  Authoress  here,  as  in  many  another  place  where  she  thinks  she  ia 
building  an  argument,  is  very  unconsciously  giving  it  a  dangerous  side 
blow.   This  is  the  fault  of  her  materials.   The  tools  with  which  site 
works  are  sharp-edged,  and  they  cut  her  own  case.    If  she  received  a 
visit  from  an  angel,  would  she  like  to  detain  the  celestial  stranger  for  a 
place  in  the  sugar  plantation  ?  Or,  to  put  the  case  lower,  would  she  like 
to  keep  in  bondage  tlie  heir  to  an  eaiidom  or  principaUty,  knowings  him 
to  be  rich,  and  certain  to  inherit  his  estate  in  due  course  ?    Or,  like  the 
king  who  keeps  a  fool,  or  the  quack  who  keeps  a  poet,  does  she  think  it 
respectable,  in  the  way  of  business,  for  a  Virginian  planter  to  own  a 
aaint  ?  * — Atheiujeum^  September  18, 1852.  Who  does  not  see  how  firmly 
the  argument  of  man's  liberty  raises  from  earth  to  heaven  in  the  great 
Colossus  of  Christian  hopes, — the  gi*and  destiny  of  man  under  his  Re- 
deemer ?   Is  not  man,  as  a  Christian,  to  become  as  an  angel  of  God, 
and  does  not  this  add  to  his  dig;nity  here ;  since  by  the  tender  mercy  of 
pur  God,  through  Christ, '  this  is  an  honour  open  to  all  ? — '  Even  we, 
when  we  were  children,  were  in  bondage  under  th^  elements  of  the  world : 
but  when  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son,  nwde 
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of  ft  woman,  made  under  tlie  law,  to  ivnleem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  udoption  of  Rons.  And  because  ye  are 
sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father.  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son, 
tlien  an  heir  of  God  throngh  Christ.' — (Gh\.  iv.  3—7.)  As  we  thus  be- 
come '  children  and  heirs  of  God  through  Christ,'  we  are  lifted  above  the 
ephemeral  distinctions  of  this  world,  and,  as  hope  is  the  brightest  pos- 
Betjsion  of  all  men,  rich  or  poor, — for  none  are  satisfied  with  to-day,  all 
look  to  to-morrow, — this  Cfhristian  hope  is  a  present  reality  and  source  of 
perpetual  cheerfulness  more  dorious  than  imagination,  in  which  man 
fives,  can  picture  in  this  life.  Whilst,  further,  the  conception  of  such  a 
destiny  throws  a  fortress  of  sanctity  around  human  riglits,  and  ffives  the 
highest  impulses  for  the  performance  of  human  duties,  the  same  nope  also 
arms  those  who  cherish  it  against  all  the  ills  of  life,  knowing  that  *  we 
are  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heira  with  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer 
ivith  him,  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  together'  with  him.  Whilst  the 
Atheist  looks  forward  with  uncertain  hope  to  a  to-morrow  in  this  life,  a 
millennium  which  will  not  come  till  he  is  dead,  and,  as  he  believes,  till  he 
is  done  with, — ^a  to-morrow,  therefoi'e,  that  will  never  come  to  him,  and 
perhaps  to  nobody  else,— every  Christian  expects  himself  to  share  in 
eternal  happiness  for  himself,  and  not  for  another ;  and,  therefore,  in  every 
sense,  his  hope,  as  a  hope,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  foreign  and  uncer- 
tain prospects  of  the  Secularist  in  a  millennium  that  has  been  postponed 
during  the  past  eternity  of  reason,  and  may  be  for  a  future  eternity,  and 
which,  if  it  comes,  must  come  to  other  people,  and  that  only  for  the  brief 
period  of  human  life.  Thus,  in  '  The  TasK  of  To-day,'  the  Cabinet  of 
jReasan  tells  us  to  wait  for  to-morrow.  The  secular  boast  is,  that  this  Ine 
is  a  reality,  our  only  reality ;  and  yet  the  time  has  not  come  after  the  lapse 
of  ages.  So  from  eternity  till  now  they  have  walked  in  a  vain  show ;  all 
is  still  vanity  and  vexation ;  their  real  present  life  is  a  real  failure.  Like 
the  Christian,  they  point  forward ;  they  are  not  satisfied  with  now,  and 
have  no  hereafter,  but  expect  for  other  people  '  a  good  time  coming.' 

They  reproach  our  longing  after  eternity,  but  their  own  life  does  not 
satisfy  them,  and  they  feed  on  the  thin  repast  of  a  visionaij  earthly  future 
— the  poor  shadow  and  ghost  of  the  Christian's  well-defined  personally- 
enjoyed  heaven  above.  The  motto  of  these  warriors  is  '  onwards,'  and  they 
are  not  to  *  cense  the  war  till  superstition  is  destroyed ;'  that  is,  their 
only  hope  is  to  destroy  ours.  In  conjiiring  up  spirit  for  this  thankless  and 
vain  enterprise,  the  author  of  *  The  Task  of  To-day '  thus  concludes  his 
wearisome  labour : — '  Have  you  a  faith  and  a  hope  ?  Every  delay,  every 
failure,  shall  be  to  us  the  discovery  of  a  weak,  ungnrded,  and  unexplored 
point, — shall  teach  us  caution  and  humility,  and  stimulate  us  to  renewed 
and  better-directed  exertion.  Patience!  wait!  [Ay,  alas!  *  patient! 
•wait !'  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  is  it  not  long,  dark,  and  dreary 
We  shall  smile  to-morrow  [the  Christian  smiles  to  day,  and  rejoices  ever- 
more] at  the  recollection  of  those  very  disappointments  and  lacerations 
of  heart  which  discourage  and  agonise  us  to-aay  [their  only  reality ;]  we 
shall  smile,  we  and  those  dear  and  honoured  ones  who  now  look  upon  us 
with  dread  and  distress  Of  mind.  In  all  our  honest  endeavonrs  to  per- 
form the  task  of  to-day,  let  us  ever  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
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triumph  and  peace  of  to-morrow.' — (*  Cabinet  of  Reason/  VoL  pp. 
143, 144.)  You  will  smile  to-moiTow  ?  Why  the  crass  will  be  growing 
on  your  tomb :  and  on  your  doctrine,  your  soul,  with  all  its  outstretching 
beyond  this  little  life,  will  have  been  resolved  into  inanimate  matter  I  Yon 
look  from  present  agony  to  the  peace  of  to-morrow  and  to-morrow* s  triumpbf 
It  will  be  the  triumph  of  death  and  the  grave !  Thero  will  be  no  snile 
there !  And  you  assure  us,  before  coming  to  this  dismal  termination  of 
your  task  and  of  man's  destiny,  that  *  man's  observation  does  not,  and 
probably  never  will,  penetrate  the  portal  of  death.  Beyond  is  the  Infinite 
Invisible — the  rogion  of  the  sublimest  and  truest  poetiy.' — ^p.  119. 
What !  a  subUme  poetry  on  darkness, — the  traest  ix)etry  respecting  that 
of  which  you  are  totally  ignorant  t  Alas,  you  would  rob  us  <^  the  re- 
aUty  and  poetry  of  the  scene  in  the  Infinite  Invisible — a  poetry  found 
only  in  the  spint  of  man  raised  to  the  hopes  made  known  in  toe  pre- 
mises of  Oocl.  And  you  wait  to  smile  to-morrow,  and  in  ajgooy  are 
relieved  by  the  jteace  which  this  world,  you  declare,  has  not 
and  which  there  is,  as  you  profess,  no  other  world  to  confer.  What  dim 
shadows  of  cloud-land  are  these  amidst  which  yon  would  land  ua?  what 
strange  impossibilities  to  anchor  in  the  present,  declaring  '  that  this  life 
is  no  probation,  but  a  real  existence,  to  be  passed  boldly,  without  re- 
ference to  a  problematical  future  after  death ' — (p.  120)— and  yet  to 
charm  heartache  with  words  of  confidence  in  to-morrow!  Does  the 
Christian  thus  wait  for  his  pace  ?  No ;  ^  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribs- 
lation,  but  in  me  ye  have  peace  f  *  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  whidi  the 
world  cannot  give  nor  taKe  away ;'  '  We  have  peace  with  God,  thnM^h 
<nr  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  by  whom  we  have  access  into  this  present  cen- 
rdo  jsness  of  Divine  iavour,  and  by  whom  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  gkiy 
of  God ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tribulation  also :  Knowing  these 
form  but  our  discipline  for  our  inheritance.' — (Rom.  v.  1 — 4.)  If  we 
wait,  it  is  not  for  peace — it  .is  not  for  a  millennium  after  we  are  catin- 
guisbed,  but  as  the  husbandman  for  his  crops,  which  he  must  first  sow ; 
and  thus  we  sow  to  the  spirit, — to  our  immortal  nature,  not  to  reap  the 
corruption  of  our  bodily  frame,  the  onlj  certain  harvest  of  the  Secalarist, 
but  to  reap  everlnsting  life;  saying,  with  the  confidence  of  the  Apostle 
Paul, '  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  to  all  them  that  love  his  appealing'— ^2  Tim.  iv.,  8.) — this  is 
a  prize  open  to  all — '  He  that  seeketh  findeth.'  '  And  (then)  to  live  is 
Christ' — to  imitate  him  ;  whilst  *  To  die  is  gain' — to  be  glorified  with 
him.  ^  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  a  kingdom.' — (Luke  xii.  89) — this  is  to  arm  us  against  numbers, 
against  power  and  tyranny.  *  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;'  (iv.) — ^this  is  the  true 
secret  of  heroism :  we  can  spare  our  bodies,  and  tyranny  cannot  reach 
our  souls.  Secularism  has  no  such  motives  to  the  performance  of  duties 
in  the  face  of  danger.  If  the  body  is  killed  it  is  their  all ;  tliey  have  no 
resource,  and,  therefore,  no  martyrs  ;  they  have  nothing  to  uphold  them 
in  trial,  either  of  patience  or  principle ; — if  their  body  is  perilled,  thej 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable,  for  in  this  hfe  only  have  they  hope  ;  and 
when  men  have  killed  the  body  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  do,  ail 
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is  lost.  Not  so  with  the  Christian,  he  can  endure  these  hght  afflictions, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  eternal  wei<i^ht  of  glory  reserved  in  that  invisible  kingdom  which  to 
him  alone  is  full  of  the  subliniest  and  truest  poetry :  ^  For  if  this  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle  be  destroyed,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.' — (2  Cor.  v.  1.^  The 
secularist,  with  us,  '  doth  groan  in  this  tabernacle,  being  burdened'  with 
disappointments  and  lacerations  of  heart,  which  discourage  and  agonize 
him  to-day,  but  he  has  no  other  tabernacle  for  to-morrow;  'and  all  crea- 
tion groaneth  and  paineth  in  travail  till  now,' — ^all  mankind  long  for 
something  better  than  tliis  life,  as  slaves  fettered  and  confined ;  hence 
the  upheavino's  of  men's  desires, — their  acceptanco  of  chimerical  earthly 
hopes, — the  longings  expressed  in  the  Pagan  philoaoph}'  for  something 
suitable  to  the  capacity  of  man's  desires ;  and  this  can  be  found  only  in 
the  emancipation  b^  Christ  Jesus;  the  redemption  of  our  soub  and 
bodies  from  all  conhnement  and  corruption,  and  a  share  in  *  the  glorious 
liljerty  of  the  children  of  God,' — liberty  beyond  the  confines  of  oup 
short  eai'thly  life, — libei-ty  for  our  swelling  hopes  and  inarticulate  as- 
pirations,— ^liberty  from  the  prison-house  of  mortality  and  the  gravoy 
and  an  '  anchor  within  the  veil,' — an  assured  inheritance  in  '  the  infinite 
and  invisible  fiiture,  the  region  of  the  sublimest  and  truest  poetry,'  from 
which  secularism  would  exclude  us,  and  imprison  our  winged  spirits 
within  the  daik  of  a  sepulchral  and  sceptical  dogmatism,  which  has 
declared,  '  that  which  went  before,  and  which  will  follow  me,  I  regard 
as  two  black  impenetrable  curtains  which  hang  down  at  the  two  extre* 
mities  of  human  life ;  a  deep  silence  reigns  behind  this  curtain,  all  you 
can  hear  is  a  hollow  echo  of  yonr  own  voice,  as  if  you  shouted  into  a 
chasm.'  This  is  the  most  cheerful  news  the  black  curtain  gospel  pro- 
mulgates to  mankind,  in  that  hideously-named  cordial  for  man's  (sorrows, 
'  The  Logic  of  Death.'  It  is  like  a  death's  head  at  a  banquet :  and  yet 
these  nndertaJcers,  who  hnrj  all  man's  noblest  hopes,  and  extinguish  his 
better  nature,  or  wrap  it  round  with  the  pall  of  these  dismal  impene- 
trable black  curtains,  and  carry  us  along  in  their  funereal  triumph — the 
heai*se  and  mourning-coaches  of  secularism — assure  us  that  they  shall 
smile  to-morrow.  Really  it  must  be  a  very  ghastly  smile  that  shall 
respond  to  Hamlet's  inquiries,  as  he  philosophised  over  a  skull  thrown  up 
by  the  spade  of  a  grave-digger' — *  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your 
gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  vour  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to 
set  the  table  in  a  roar?    Not  one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning, — 

Suite  chapfallen.  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let 
er  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh 
at  that.'  Or  he  might,  had  there  been  secularists  in  those  days,  have 
sent  them  this  grave-token  from  behind  the  black  curtain,  to  encourage 
them  to  '  smile  in  the  confidence  and  peace  of  to-morrow.'  No,  it  all 
ends  in  a  vault,  in  which  man's  hopes  are  buried  before  he  dies,  and 
wherein  he  is  surrounded  with  the  black,  impenetrable  curtain  of  a  dark, 
damp,  and  doleful  charnel-house.  '  Patience !  wait !  we  shall  smile  to- 
morrow !'  Surely  these  harbingers  of  a  dark  fate  might  rather  adopt 
the  words  of  the  jesting  Mercutio,  who,  when  he  had  received  his  death- 
wound,  found  no  comfort  in  the  assurance  of  his  companion :  '  Courage, 
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man,  tLe  hurt  cannot  be  much.'  'No/  he  re])liedy  "tis  not  so  deep  as 
a  welly  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  'tie  enough ;  'twill  serve ;  tsk 
for  me  to-moirow,  azKl  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man.'  He  did  not 
boast  of  smiling  to-morrow;  nor  have  tfaev  much  reason  for  it,  since, 
though  they  should  secure  the  whole  worla,  they  cannot  secure  the  life 
to  possess  it,  and,  with  all  their  reality  of  present  thin^,  will  find  them 
nnreal  to  those  who  must  soon  T)e  absent ;  and  may  be  taught  by  the 
moralising  of  a  Prince  over  relics:  This  might  have  been  'a  great 
buyer  of  land,  with  his  statues,  recognisances,  and  double  voiiCTen; 
will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases  than  the  kngth 
and  the  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  Tke  very  conveyances  of  his 
land,  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no 
more  ? — Not  a  jot  more,  my  Lord/  What,  then,  is  all  this,  which  is  no 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  sceptic  than  of  the  Christian,  compared  with 
the  better  hope  we  are  taught  to  cherish  of  durable  richest,  and  right- 
eousness (a  treasure  in  heaven)  that  fadeth  not  away;  the  very  eonoeptioa 
of  which  is  naturally  calculated  to  &;ive  more  present  joy  than  the  idea 
of  worldly  estates  ?  '  In  my  Fathers  house  are  many  mansions,  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you,'  is  the  Divine  messenger  to  the  poorest  inhabitant 
of  earth,  wherby,  tliough  poor  in  this  world,  he  becomes  '  rich  in  iaith, 
and  heir  of  that  kingdom  which  God  will  bestow  on  those  that  love  him.'" 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Chairman  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings shortly  after  eleven  o'clock. 


n. 


SCEPTICS*  RELIGION. 

Under  this  department,  sceptical  objections,  and  systems  or  principlei 
advocated  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  are  dispassionately  considered. 


SECULAR  DISCUSSION : 

The  followinf^  report  appeared  in  the  Blackburn  Standard,  Wed- 
nesday, October  ^th,  1852. 

DO  THE  SECULARISTS  SEEK  DISCUSSION? 

''On  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Independent  Chapel,  in  Chapel-street^ 
the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  of  Birmingham,  delivered  a  reply  to  Mr.  6.  J. 
Holyoake's  lecture,  delivered  in  the  Mutual  Instioictiou  Association's 
Room,  on  the  6th  inst.  The  object  of  Mr.  Grant  in  acceding  to  the 
invitation  of  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  Blackbiun,  was  chiefly  to 
expose  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  champion  of  the  Atheists,  or, 
as  they  style  themselves,  the  '  Secularists,'  to  enter  into  a  formal  discus- 
sion  with  any  one  representing  the  clergy.  A  private  letter  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Holyoake,  apprising  him  of  the  meeting,  and  inviting  him  to  be 
present.  Mr.  W.  Hook  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  several  res- 
pectable gentlemen,  chiefly  of  dissenting  persuasions,  were  on  the  plat- 
ibrm.  As  the  proceedings  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  reading  of 
the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Holy- 
oake, there  was  very  little  to  report  beyond  what  was  of  a  documentaiy 
character.  The  chairman  commenced  the  proceedings  in  a  brief  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  assured  thd  audience  that  he  should  scrupu- 
lously seek  to  give  every  one  a  fair  hearing,  without  fear  or  favour.  The 
chapel  was  densely  crowded  on  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  Brewin  Grant  then  rose  amidst  loud  cheers,  and  asked 
whether  Mr.  Holyoake  was  present ;  or,  whether  any  one  was  present 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Holyoake ;  or,  whether  any  one  appeared  as  Mr. 
Holyoake*s  representative  at  the  meeting ;  or,  whether  there  was  any  one 
present  as  the  representative  of  the  Secularists.  He  said  that  if  Mr.  Holy- 
oake was  present  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  as  long  as  he  (Mr.  Grant) 
spoke.  If  any  one  was  present  as  the  authorised  representative  of  Mr. 
Holyoake  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  half  an  hour  in  reply,  on 
condition  that  he  confined  himself  to  the  points  at  issue.  If  there  were 
any  Seculaiists  present  who  wish  to  be  heaixl,  three  oi*  four  of  them  would 
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be  heard  for  ten  minutes  each.  They  would  see  from  this  that  he  only 
wanted  fairness  to  all  parties ;  he  wanted  no  more :  but,  in  order  to  oh- 
tain  this,  the  audience  must  observe  the  utmost  quiet.  If  any  gentleman 
got  up  to  offer  any  remarks  in  opposition  to  his  own,  he  hoped  that  no  one 
present  would  offer,  one  word  of  disapprobation.  Afler  again  asking  the 
questions  which  he  put  on  rising,  he  wished  the  audience  to  understaDd 
why  he  came  there  to  lecture  on  the  question,  *  Do  the  Secularists  seek 
discussion.'  lie  did  not  appear  there  to  argue  the  question  whether  the 
system  called  Secularism  was  true.  His  object  was  simply  to  put  it  to 
tlie  Secufarists  themselves  whether  the  conduct  x>f  Mr.  Holyoake,  th&i 
ftcknowledp^ed  champion,  was  fan*,  candid,  and  honourable,  in  the  negocisr 
tion  for  a  discussion  which  had  been  pending  between  that  gentleman  and 
himself  He  would  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  propose  a  resolution 
which  would  give  the  Secularists  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  whether 
they  thought  the  conduct  of  their  champion  either  honest  or  t^iir.  He 
then  read  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Holy- 
oake inviting  him  to  meet  the  lecturer  : — 

" '  Birmingham,  October  16th,  1852. 
'  My  Dear  Su*,^ — A  friend  was  good  enough  to  send  me  '  The  Black- 
bum  and  East  Lancashire  Guardian'  of  Satui-day^  Oct  9th^  in  which  is 
marked  this  paragraph : — 

" '  Mr.  Holtoakb's  Lectures. — ^On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings last,  Mr.  6.  J.  Holyoake  dehvered  lectures  in  the  Mutual  Instruction 
Association  Room,  to  crowded  audiences,  on '  Why  do  the  Glbrot  atoib 
discussion,  and  Secularists  seek  it?'  and  *  Confucius,  or,  Morality  shown 
to  be  independent  of  Revealed  ReUgion." 

•  Will  you  be  ffood  enough  to  inform  me  if  this  can  be  true?  The 
account  fixes  your  lecture  on  the  sixth  of  this  month  ;  if  it  be  true,  did 
you  tell  your  audience  that  on  the  22nd*  of  last  month  you  had  concluded 
a  correspondence  with  one  of  these  clergy,  and  had  declined  to  meet  him 
this  year,  without  appointing  any  other  year  ?  Did  you  tell  them  that 
several  clergy  have  aiscussed  with  3'ou,  that  you  could  not  print  the  last 
discussion,  and  that  you  hung  back  from  meeting  one  whom  yon  acknow- 
ledge to  be  a  fair  and  intelligent  defender  of  Christianity  t  How  then 
can  you  go  and  lecture  on  Socialists  seeking,  and  the  Clerg}-  avoiding, 
discussion  7  Is  this  the  morality  of  Confucius  f  I  do  not  find  it  in  ^  i«- 
Tealed  religion,'  nor  in  common  life.  You  are  very  nearly  concerned  Co 
explain  so  questionable  a  passage  in  your  method  of  advocacy ;  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  secure  the  same  room  next  Wednesday  evening,  when 
it  will  behove  you  to  defend  this  peculiar  course ;  if  you  cannot  be  pre- 
sent, ple&se  to  send  a  letter  giving  such  justification  as  you  think  fit ;  for 
I  cannot  allow  this  conduct  to  pass  without  examination.  I  am  really 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  this  undertaking ;  but  am  in  conscience  bonad  to 
appeal  to  your  late  audience,  and  shall  put  it  to  them  whether  your  eon- 
duct  is  appropriate. 

" '  Yours  vety  truly, 

"'BftEWIN  GRANT. 

"^ToMr.G.  J.  Holyoake. 
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'''  P.S.  A  letter  addressed,  Birming^ham,  will  find  me  till  Tuesday 
morning :  a  letter  written  on  Tuesday,  should  be  addressed  to  the  oare  of 
E.  Kenion,  Esq.;  Hanover-square,  Manningham-lane,  Bradford.  Or  you 
could  send  your  explanation,  in  case  of  unavoidable  absence^  to  any  secular 
friend  who  can  read  it  to  the  meeting. 

"  *  [N.B.  SeciJarists  especially  invited.'] 

As  no  response  had  been  received  to  the  faur  and  candid  challenge 
thus  given  to  Mr.  Holjoake,  the  only  conclusion  at  which  he  could  arrive 
wan,  that  the  challenge  was  declined.  If  Mr.  Holyoake  did  not  appear 
before  them,  the  audience  would  know  whether  the  clergy  or  Mr.  Holy- 
oake declined  discussion.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  read  and  com- 
ment upon  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Holy- 
oake and  himself  on  the  subject  of  a  discussion.  He  remarked  that  the 
audience  would  perceive  from  the  dates  of  the  earliest  letter  that  ample 
time  had  been  allowed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  letter  first  read  was  from  Mr.  Thomas  Emery^  of  Leicester,  dated 
the  16th  of  June,  in  which  an  invitation  is  given  by  the  writer,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  '  friends  with  whom  he  acts,'  to  Mr.  Grant  to  have  a 
'  foot  to  foot  encounter '  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  at  Leicester.  The  letter 
proposed  the  engagement  of  an  efficient  and  impartial  reporter^  so  that  an 
accredited  and  sort  of  standard  debate  might  be  published.  An  early 
reply  to  this  communication  was  solicited. 

^  About  four  days  afterwards,  a  reply  was  sent  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  which 
the  writer  suggested,  as  a  difficulty  in  discussing  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  that 
the  same  statements  might  be  re-asserted  by  him  in  various  towns,  after 
they  had  been,  as  some  thought,  refuted ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  fair  and 
cheap  report  of  any  debate  ought  to  be  in  print,  to  follow  him  with 
a  view  of  both  sides.  Mr.  Grant  accepted  ^the  challenge,  and  proposed 
some  such  theme  as  the  following,  in  order  to  test  the  value  as  well  as 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Ho]yoake*s  whole  mission : — ^  What  would  be  gained  by 
mankind  in  general,  and  the  working  classes  in  particular,  as  to  this  lifci 
bj  the  removal  of  Christianity,  and  substituting  Atheism  in  its  place :  in 
other  words,  wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  the  Atheist's  gospel  over 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ?'  Mr.  Grant  then  wished  Mr.  Holyoake  to 
favour  him  with  'a  statement  of  the  advantages  he  maintains  that 
Atheism  would  confer,  and  which  Christianity  opposes.' 

The  next  letter  was  from  Mr.  Holyoake,  dated  in  July,  from  New- 
eiastle-upon-Tyne,  and  it  contained  a  formal  acceptance  of  Mr.  Grant's 
theme  as  the  ground  of  discussion,  with  the  substitution  of  the  word 
'  Secularism '  for  the  word  '  Atheism,'  and  suggested  the  National  Hall, 
in  High  Holbom,  in  London,  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Holjoake  wished  to  know  the  principal  points  in  Christianity  which  Mr. 
Grant  was  concerned  to  defend. 

Mr.  Grant's  reply,  of  July  27th,  stated  the  Headmg  points'  required 
at  some  length,  among  which  *  the  New  Testament  in  general,  the  au- 
thoritative standard  for  Christians' — 'the  general  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox ' — *  the  atonement ' — '  the  example  of  Christ ' — '  the  judgment 
of  the  world  by  the  Saviour/  &c,,  are  the  most  prominent.   Ihis  letter 
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further  pressed  the  speedy  appointment  of  a  time  and  place  far  tk 

discussion. 

Two  other  notes  were  sent  to  Mr.  Holyoake  without  eliciting  any 
reply  till  the  2nd  of  September,  when  be  definitively  stated  the  l^doiff 
points  of  Secularism,  and  suggested  Leicester  as  the  best  place  in  whin 
to  hold  the  discussion. 

"  Mr.  Grant  replied  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  furnished  Mr.  Holy- 
oake with  a  further  explicit  avowal  of  the  principles  which  be  was  ooa« 
cerned  to  defend,  referring  to  the  Bible,  the  Bible  and  the  Peopls 
(edited  by  Mr.  Grant,)  the  '  Congregational  Libi'ary,'  the  'Year  Book/ 
and  twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  exponents  of  Mr.  Grant's  opinion. 

Mr.  Grant  wrote  again  on  the  22na  of  September,  still  pressing  the 
discussion,  and  soliciting  an  immediate  reply.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Holyoake  wrote  to  Mr.  Grant,  asking  him  on  what  information,  or  with 
what  view,  he  began  this  correspondence.  He  then  stated  that  he  was 
afraid  the  discussion  could  not  take  place  this  year.  To  this  letter  Mr. 
Grant  replied  on  the  23rd  of  September^  complaining  of  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place.  To  this  no  answer  was  returned  in  time  to  be  mduded 
in  the  correspondence  as  published  in  the  liibls  and  the  People.  Some 
further  correspondence  was  read  which  showed  as  clearly  as  possible  that 
Mr.  Holyoake  was  sliirking  the  proposed  discussion,  whilst  he  had  the 
audacity  to  lecture  in  one  town  after  another  on  the  question — ^  Why  do 
the  clergy  avoid  Discussion  ? ' 

After  detailing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  connected  with  the 
correspondence,  Mr.  Grant  finally  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  following 
resolution : — '  That  this  meeting  having  heard  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  having 
declined  or  postponed  indefinitely  a  proposed  discussion  with  the  Rev. 
Brewin  Grant,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time,  and  nevertheless  that  JJr. 
Holyoake  finds  time  to  lecture  on  the  clergy  avoiding  discussion, — ^by 
which  he  avoids  it  himself  in  spending  that  time  which  would  suffice  for 
a  discussion, — this  meeting  records  its  conviction  that  such  conduct  by 
Mr.  Holyoake  is  unfair,  dishonourable  and  untruthful.' 

Some  ridiculous  observations  were  made  by  a  few  socalists  praent, 
whose  object  it  appeared  to  be  to  throw  the  meeting  in  confusion,  in 
which  they  partially  succeeded ;  but  the  resolution  condemnatory  of  Mr. 
Holyoake  s  conduct  in  shirking  the  proposed  discussion^  was  earned  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

A,  vote  of,  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Hoole  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair^ 
after  which  th^  meeting  separated." 

The  above  meeting  disturbed  [the  equanimity  of  the  Seastmer,  and 
called  forth  the  following  leading  article : — 

"THE  ENEMY  AT  THE  DOOR. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will  learn  for  the  first  time  of  the  corns- 
pondence  with  a  Birmingham  Independent  minister,  which  appears  on  the 
foUowing  pages.   Many  readers,  however,  have  been  aw.are  oi  it  fioai 
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otiier  sonrcdB.  The  publicity  given  in  the  Banner  and  the  Bible  and 
the  People  to  my  unfinishedf  correspondence  has  caused  many  to  take  a 
one-sided  view  oi  the  whole  matter.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Chrant  hoe  pursued 
the  unueual  course  qfjninting  my  uneoncluded  letters  withcut  asking  my 
consent.  My  duties  in  promoting  our  organization  and  visiting  out 
societies  have  left  me  no  time  to  answer  his  letters  as  quickly  as  he  desired, 
and  thereupon  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  *  decline^  the  dUS" 
ctission ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  before  him  my  repeated  as* 
surances  that  I  should  attend,  and  was  attending,  to  his  requesta,  he  has 
proceeded  to  represent  ms  as  avoiding  a  debate  to  which  I  have  unhe- 
sitatingly assented — even  named  the  town  in  which  to  hold  it,  and  havd 
made  the  best  arrangementa  I  was  able,  to  meet  him  at  an  early  data. 

"  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Banner,  an  older  and  more  ezprienced  man 
than  Mr.  Grant,  and  not  so  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  mferences,  has 
aided  the  misrepresentation  of  ray  agreement  and  intention,  and  many  of 
my  fiiendsy  especially  in  Blackburn,  imposed  upon  by  Mr.  Orani*s 
extraordinary  proceedings  in  that  town — of  which  we  shSl  give  ah 
account  next  week — are  inquiring  what  alt  this  commx>tion  is  about. 
This  short  paper  is  written  for  their  assurance.  There  is  no  truth  in 
the  representations  that  I  have  declined,  or  intended  to  decline,  meeting 
Mr.  Grant.  There  is  a  report  spread  in  Leicester,  to  which  town  Mr. 
Grant  belongs,  that  a  public  discussion  has  been  appointed  between  us, 
and  that  Mr.  Grant  was  present  pacing  the  platform  excited  and  alone^ 
calling  upon  me  in  vain.  There  is  no  truth  in  any  such  discussion  having 
been  agreed  to  between  us.  What  Mr.  Grant  may  have  done  is  an 
affair  of  his  own,  and  will  in  due  time  come  under  our  consideration. 

"  Mr.  Woodman,  and  others,  are  doing  precisely  what  Mr.  Grant  is 
doing.  But  neither  will  succeed  in  forcing  discussion  upon  us  till  the 
proper  time.  The  enemy  must  be  at  our  door.  We  are  glad  he  is — but 
ne  IS  not  to  come  in  till  we  let  him  in.  No  amount  of  noise  outside  will 
induce  us  to  move  before  it  seems  proper  to  do  so.  We  are  no  longer  a 
mere  fighting  party.  We  have  won  certain  ground,  and  we  shall  keep  it. 
We  shcul  give  oattle  to  all  who  demand  it,  but  not  when  they  dictate;  but 
when  we  see  fit. 

"  In  that  little  volume  which  so  disturbs  Mr,  Grant,  and  which  he 
qtdte  misreadsy  entitled  '  Why  do  the  Clergy  avoid  Discussion '  f  it  is 
predicted  that  we  shall  have  opponenta  in  plenty  ere  long,  and  our  pre- 
diction is  being  verified  to  the  letter.  We  shall  have  {if  Mr.  Grant  will 
pardon  the  presumption  of  saying  so)  abler  opponents  than  himself  after 
we  have  met  him ;  but  we  must  meet  him  in  tuat  manner  that  sLall  en- 
title us  to  opponents  of  a  more  patient  temper  and  fairer  jxulgment.  If 
I  am  to  meet  every  man  the  moment  he  seta  up  the  belligerent  cry  of 
'  warm  work'  here,  and  cries  out  ^we  dare  not  meet  him,  I  shall  be  at 
tbe  mercy  of  every  minister  who  may  choose  to  utter  these  bravadoes. 
We  must  set  our  races  against  this  species  of  incitement,  or  the  intelligent 
Christian  will  come  to  think  that  we  cannot  live  upon  our  reputation  a 
single  month  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  He  will  say  we  are  not  only 
"Wrong,  but  weak.    We  must  guard  against  this  imputation. 

"  The  contest  thickens  and  widens.  In  the  Yorkshire  districte,  wher^ 
I  have  been  all  the  week,  op}K>nents,  challenges,  and  menaces  abound. 
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On  two  nights  Isst  week  I  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winks  in  Leicester,  before 
the  largest  audiences  which  have,  I  think,  assembled  at  our  discossioiks. 
Aafatit  an  lam  able  I  am  meeting  all  opponents  who  have  wwr  dame 
to  Mr.  Orant,  whom  I  shall  meet  before  long,  as  be,  I  nopei  doubts 

not  himself. 

^<  We  who  have  passed  through  the  opponency  of  the  Bishop  of  Ezeter, 
and  the  ci-usade  of  the  Brindlej  race,  are  not  unprepared  for  the  new 
species  of  warfare  with  which  we  are  favoured.  And  profiting  by  former 
experiences,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  in  this  new  ci*usade  a  nobler  and 
more  permanent  opportunity  than  we  eliminated  before.  All  we  ash  of 
our  friends  is  patumce,  and  we  promise  them  that  the  policy  to  be  pur^ 
sued  shall  be  conducive  both  to  the  truth  and  to  our  own  honour. 
Week  by  wedc  we  will  keep  them  apprised  of  all  proceeding's.  As  or- 
eumstances  seem  to  require,  we  shall  abandon  other  worh  m  order  to 
pursue  this  ^ciently. 

Mr.  Grant  has  issued  a  separate  edition  of  our  correspondence.  Per^ 
haps  by  week  we  shall  have  one  ready  at  the  Seasoner  office.  We 
shall  announce  particulars  in  our  next  number.  Our  Jriena  W.  J.  C. 
has  enabled  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  enemy.  Other  friends  will  doubt- 
less join  as  soon  as  they  see  the  temper  of  the  Joe  and  the  neeessUy 
of  tne  hour. 

One  thing  every  reader  may  do — ^that  is,  circulate  the  Reasoner  in 
new  quarters.  This  past  fortnight  I  have  seen  evidence  I  never  saw 
before  of  the  necessity  of  asking  that  this  be  done.  In  districts  I  have 
visited  I  have  found  the  densest  ignorance  of  our  principles  and  views, 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  reports  circulating  about  us. 
A  single  copy  of  the  Reasoner  would  correct  many  of  them.  But 
*  nothing  but  religious  publications,  with  their  erroneous  reports,  find  their 
way  thei'e,  and  well-meaning  persons  among  the  working  class  are  im- 
posed upon  by  persons  who  would  be  with  us,  if  they  knew  us. 

We  know  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  tiiink 
with  us.  If  each  one  devoted  but  a  penny  a  week  to  the  Reasoner j  what 
an  immense  circulation  we  should  have!  Instead  of  having  to  defer 
meeting  opponents  in  order  to  find  the  weekly  outlay  for  prmtin?  and 
paper,  which  the  sale  does  not  yet  provide,  we  should  have  a  vaJuaUe 
surplus,  and  much  of  my  own  time  would  be  set  free  for  other  work. 
Let  this  afiitation  so  vehemently  raging  around  us  now,  in  other  than  the 
Grant  and  Campbell  quarters,  have  the  effect  of  calling  up  our  fiiends 
to  that  activity  which  would  enable  us  to  compass  aU  our  Joes  by  cir- 
culating weekly  our  answers  (to  their  mistaken  representations  of  us)  in 
every  comer  of  the  land. 

Let  the  enemy  menace,  rmroach,  taunt,  misrepresent,  We  most 
answer  by  work.  Let  no  one  think  himself  too  rich,  no  one  too  poor  to  order 
a  penny  Reasoner.  The  fortunate  day  of  opposition  has  come  upon  o& 
Have  we  the  good  sense  to  use  it  well  ?  Irritation — such  as  we  have  not 
before  encountered — will  now  be  employed  against  us.  Public  meetiD^ 
will  vote  disparaging  resolutions  against  us.  For  a  time  it  will  be  said 
we  want  courage.  We  must  learn  to  bear  all  this,  and  more  than 
this." 
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Besides  thk  calm  and  rational  refutation,  the  Beasoner  still  fiirther 
assures  its  readers  bj  the  following  announcements. 

"  A  reply  to  the  last  four  letters  of  Mr.  Grant  has  been  forwarded  to 
that  gentleman,  and  from  which  our  readers  will  see^  when  it  is  made 
public,  that  some  important  points  bear  a  different  complexion  when  both 
sides  are  heard." 

We  are  preparing  to  issue,  in  a  separate  publicationj  the  whole  of  the 
Grant  and  Holyoake  correspondence. 

All  this  not  being  quite  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  he  favoured  Mr. 
Grant  with  another  refutation  of  the  Blackburn  dOPair,  in  addition  to  the 
reply  to  the  four  letters ;  all  which,  with  the  answers,  are  given  below, 
from  which  our  readers  will  see  how  some  things  bear  a  different  com- 
plexion."— getting  darker  as  the  affair  progresses. 

London,  Ifovemher  2nd^  1862. 

Rbveremd  Sir, — Now  I  am  able  to  reply  to  your  four  letters  of  Sept. 
6th,  22nd,  Sdrd,  and  Oct.  1st. 

You  ask  (letter  Sept.  6th,)  if  I  do  not  know  "  that  the  duties  of  this 
life  pertain  to  another  world,  according  to  Christianity  ?"  I  do  know  it ; 
and  it  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  Secularism  is  opposed  to  Christianity. 
The  Christian  regulates  his  life  bv  what  is  reported  to  him  concerning 
futurity ;  the  Secularist  regulates  his  life  accoraing  to  what  he  perceives 
in  the  present — not  fi'om  indifference  as  to  the  consequences  ot  actions, 
but  from  the  belief  that  human  experience  is  a  safer  guide  than  theologi- 
cal speculation.  The  precedence  which  puzzles  you  is  the  precedence 
of  the  certain  over  the  uncertain — of  the  realities  in  which  we  five,  to  the 
contingencies  concerning  which  the  religious  world  has  ever  been  divided, 
and  of  which  no  man  living  has  any  experience  to  offer. 

You  seem  to  object  fi^atly  to  my  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  a 
future  life.  ''To  tnis  (I  understand  you  to  argue)  Secularism  has  no 
right."  But  has  Secularism  the  larger  right  to  pronounce  a  dogmatic 
negative  on  a  problem  so  mysterious,  the  data  for  solving  which  are  utterly 
beyond  mortal  ken  ?  I  leave  the  question  ji^st  where  it  leaves  me — ^in 
that  uncertainty  which  inevitably  results  from  human  ignorance,  and  which 
can  only  be  cleared  up  by  infinite  knowledge. 

You  desire  a  distincter  statement  of  the  advantages  of  Secularism. 
My  three  "  verses,"  of  whose  shortness  you  complain,  are  from  a  very 
large  book — the  volume  of  nature. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  my  first ''  verse"  are  the  advantages  of 
the  certain  over  the  uncertain,  as  stated  above. 

The  advantages  of  my  second  "  verse"  is  the  liberation  from  a  danger 
7Wt ''  imaginary,"  as  you  assert.  When  we  see  a  country  praying  to  God 
against  the  cholera,  and  neglecting  that  regard  to  science  whicn  would 
annihilate  the  cholera,  I  conceive  that  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that 
''  man  mav  be  betrayed  by  reliance  on  spiritualism,"  and  that ''  science  is 
the  providence  of  man." 

The  advantage  implied  in  my  third  ''  verse"  would  be  that  we  should 
go  direct  to  the  facts  of  the  present  Hfe  for  the  source  of  the  present  duty, 
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iBsd  should  be  freed  from  all  that  mass  of  theological  virtues  wluch  Uock 
up  the  path  of  the  nataral  ones,  and  be  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  disdjdinei 
nature  shall  direct. 

You  ask  what  books  or  manuals  I  refer  to  as  authorised  statements  of 
Secularism,  and  our  general  viewsf  I  might  refer  you  to  half  the  boob 
on  Mr.  Watson's  list,  in  which  you  would  find  one  or  other  of  our  prind- 
ples  stated.  But  the  positive  side  of  them  is  a  more  recent  develc^mrat 
of  our  own.  Our  party  has  so  Ion?  been  obliged  to  fight  for  the  right  te 
exist,  that  it  has  scarcely  yet  been  able  to  put  forth  any  mature  utterances 
in  this  direction ;  and  what  we  have  done  has  been  rather  tentstire  and 
suggestive,  than  authorized.  The  prospectus  of  the''  Cabinet  of  Reason" 
will  show  you  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  commence  in  this  directioiL 
Two  volumes  of  it  have  appeared.  I  may  also  refer  you  to  my  ''  Ration- 
alism," "  Catholicism,"  "  Philosophic  Type  of  Religion,"  "  Logic  of  Death," 
"  Organisation  of  Freethinkers,  and  the  twelve  yolumes  of  the  lifosanfr 
generally,  (especially  the  articles  on  Secularism  in  Nos.  828,  825,  827,) 
as  containing  the  most  of  our  views. 

My  letter  of  Sept.  22Dd  liad  this  expression : — May  I  ask  on  what 
information,  or  witn  what  view,  you  began  this  correspondence ?**  This 
question — asking  whether  I  might  ask  it — ^which  you  make  the  subject  of 
so  many  comment<!i,  seemed  to  me  simple  enough.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  letter  Mr.  Emery  had  written  to  you ;  and  you  appear  now  to  as- 
sume, what  is  not  true,  that  it  was  anthoriised  by  me.  It  is  long  since  I 
solicited  any  minister  to  a  discussion.  To  afford  the  opportunity  of  de- 
bate— to  accept  it  (almost  unconditionally)  when  offered — ^is  indeed  my 
custom ;  but  oeyond  this,  I  do  not  willingly  go.  The  harsh  and  dispa- 
raging construction  put  upon  our  former  overtures  of  discuns'on — the  as- 
sumption that  we  sought  it  in  vanity,  or  the  spirit  of  gladiatorship — ^taught 
me  to  withdraw  such  overtures  altogether.  You  must,  therefore,  hM 
Mr.  Emery's  letter  as  his  private  act.  It  contains  expressions  proper 
enough  to  him,  as  a  neutral  person ;  but  nevertheless  such  as  ill  accord 
with  the  manner  in  which  I  speak  of  discussion,  or  of  the  spirit  in  whidi 
I  regard  it. 

When  you  transferred  to  me  your  letter  to  your  Leicester  correspon- 
dent, I  took  that  to  be  the  opening  of  the  question  with  me.  What  yon 
said  in  it  to  that  writer  was  no  business  of  mine ;  and,  as  you  did  not  in- 
form me  what  had  taken  place  between  you,  J  studiously  kept  fiom  in- 
quiring, until  the  impatience  manifested  in  your  letters  seemed  to  demand 
it — and  then,  as  was  your  right,  I  put  the  question  to  you,  and  not  to  Mr. 
Emery.  If  you  inc^uire  into  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  the  fir.H  com- 
munication you  received,  which  vou  call  my  challenge,  was  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  your  own  brother  l)avid  (who  enclosed  it  to  youjf  and  Mr. 
Emery,  and*^  that  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  I  suppose  you  had. 
The  reason  which  always  kept  me  from  inviting  you  to  a  discusmon — ^the 
use  I  expected  you  would  make  of  it  if  I  did — the  manner  in  which  you 
would  misunderstand  roe  if  I  did — forbade  any  such  act  on  my  part,' es- 
pecially when  I  was  not  free  to  pay  that  respect  to  your  unresting  de- 
mands which  would  be  your  right  if  had  given  yon  an  invitation. 

You  justify,  I  observe  (letter  Oct.  Ist,)  the  publicity  of  my  letters  by 
accusing  me  of  having,  at  some  former  time,  acted  in  a  similar  arbitnry 
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way.  Bat|  if  I  had  done  so,  would  my  wrong  justify  yours  7  You, 
however,  err  in  your  case.  It  was  not  until  I  had  caused  Dr.  Bayley's* 
agreement  to  be  solicited  to  that  publicity,  that  I  consented  to  it.  Had 
I  suffered  it  to  take  place  without  Dr.  Bayley's  permission,  I  should  have, 
felt  bound  to  apologise  for  the  discourtesy,  put  upon  Dr.  Bayley. 

You  affirm  distinctly  that  you  act  on  my  example ; "  you  dnrm,  that 
^'  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  publication  of  the  Uttley  and  Bayley  lettmi 
was  with  joint  coasent;"  you  affirm  this  with  the  correspondence  before, 
you,  although,  in  the  tliird  letter  (Eeasonery  vol.  xii.,  p.  435,)  Mr.  Uttley 
asks  Dr.  Bayley  whether  he  had  any  moral  objection  to  the  publication 
of  the  letters  in  the  Measoneri"  and  Dr.  Bayley,  in  reply,  says,  *^  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  letters  being  published  in  the  IleasonerJ*—(Itea8afier^ 
vol.  xii.,  p.  47.)  The  ''joint  consent"  was,  therefore,  established,  and 
was,  in  the  distinctest  form,  before  you ;  and,  notwithstanding  that,  you 
assert  that  you  Lave  "  acted  on  mi/  example."  You  must  have  overlooked 
the  passages  I  have  pointed  out. 

You  may  learn  fi*om  the  Iteasoner,  that  years  ago  I  refused  tB  publish 
unauthorized  letters,  although  the  proof  of  a  personal  case,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  hundreds  of  our  readers  was  involved  in  that  publicity ;  and  to 
this  day  those  letters  remain  unpublished.  Every  month,  as  some  of  the 
clergy  Know,  I  return  correspondence  sent  to  me  for  publicity,  without  a 
previous  understanding  to  that  effect  between  the  writers.  There  is  no 
case  in  which  we  ever  wilfully  violate  this  rule.  I  cannot  recal  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  been  done  at  all. 

I  regarded  your  allusion  (in  your  letter  of  September  22nd)  to  the 
publicity  of  our  correspondence — when  my  consent  was  unasked — as  a, 
menace.  I  did  not  trust  myself  to  believe  that  you  intended  that  unusal 
step.  You  say  you  gave  me  "  very  good  reasons"  for  the  act.  No  rea- 
sons on  your  side,  no  silence  on  mme,  could  be  sufficient  in  such  a  case. 
Had  I  supposed  that  you  intended  to  make  yourself  the  judge  of  my 
duties — to  determine  when  I  ought  to  reply  to  your  questions,  and  then 
take  the  verdict  of  the  Banner  and  your  own  readers  thereupon  (as  the 
tone  of  your  letters  would  instruct  them  to  do) — I  should  have  returned 
your  first  letter,  and  declined  the  correspondence. 

If  I  do  not  discuss  with  you,  which  1  have  never  refused  to  do,  you 
suggest  (letter  September  22nd,)  that  the  title  of  my  book,  "  Why  do  the 
Clergy  avoid  Discussion,  and  the  Philosophers  discountenance  it?  should 
be  altered.  Certainly  not.  Do  I  treat  you  with  any  "  derison  "  in  sup- 
posing that  you  are  not  the  clergy  ?  and  that  you  do  not  include  in  your 
person  the  majority  of  the  philosophers  ?  Vou  certainly  are  assuming, 
that  you  are  the  clergy,  and  that  you  are  the  philosophers  also.  How 
else  can  you  hold  that  until  after  you  are  met  the  argument  is  invalidated 
against  them  ?  You  are  expressly  excepted  from  that  book.  Nothing 
that  relates  to  you  can,  therefore,  invaliaate  a  word  which  does  not  in- 
clude you. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  I  lecture,  and  may  continue  to  lecture  upon 
that  subject,  irrespective  of  this  correspondrape.  If  a  hundred  ministers 
were  willing  to  debate,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  argument  against  the 
ten  hundred  who  set  their  faces  and  their  congregations  against  it. 

What  you  describe  (letter  Oct.  1st,)  as  my    challenge,  defiances,  and 
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invectiTes/'  to  aU  the  clergy/'  I  do  not  understand.  Tfaey  are  no  part 
of  our  policy^  nor,  I  trust,  of  our  spirit.  Several  ministers  who  nan 
challenged  me  can  testify  that  I  have  waited  their  convenience  of  dehate 
for  months,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  years,  without  ever  imputing  their 
delay  to  want  of  "  respectiulness."  Had  I  poui-ed  a  voUy  of  taunting 
and  reproachful  letters  upon  them,  disregarding  their  promise  to  bestow 
their  nrat  leisure  hour*'  upon  me,  they  would  naturally  have  thought 
that  I  regarded  the  platform  as  a  Prize  Ring,  where  the  worthy  seconds 
are  for  ever  shouting,  time,  time."  You  give  me  th.  impr^idon  that 
vou  take  me  to  represent  a  partv  who  fill  the  air  with  denances,  chal- 
lenges, invectives,"  and  hras^gadocio.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  indifierRDoe 
to  this  discussion,  with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  shall  defeat  this  im- 
pression with  regard  to  others. 

It  was  under  this  feeling  that  I  addressed  my  note  to  you  of  Sept«mhef 
28th.    You  so  far  invert  the  spirit  of  that  letter  as  to  say  that  it  was 

eviden^y  written  in  excitement."  Excitement  usually  displays  itself  in 
ibuch  speech.  My  letter  had  in  it  the  very  brevity  oi  apathy.  You  had 
addressed  to  me  two  letters,  occupying,  in  the  Banner,  some  230  lines,  so 
expressed  as  to  operate  to  my  prejudice  when  printed  without  my  re{^y, 
which  you  had  made  up  your  mind  should  be  done.  Yet  I  only  forwaraed 
twenty  lines  of  incident^  remonstrance.  One  hundred  ana  fifty  lines 
more  are  immediately  forwarded  to  Dr.  Campbell  for  insertioii.  If  my 
short  and  single  note  is  a  proof  of  excitement,"  are  long,  repeated,  ve- 
hement, hasty,  and  impatient  letters  a  proof  of  calmness  7 

You  appear  (letter  September  22nd,)  somewhat  hastily  to  rebuke  my 
inquiiy  made  to  save  me  from  confounding  you  with  otoers.  It  seemed 
due  to  you  to  study,  if  time  is  permitted  me,  the  opinions  of  one  I  am 
called  to  oppose.  j3ut  as  you  challenge  my  classification  of  Christiaiis  as 
including  all  I  wish  to  be  told,  I  will  state  that  the  division  of  opponents 
has  been  merely  the  following  Platform  Classification : — 

1.  Complete  Biblicah, — ^Those  who  accept  the  whole  Bible,  without 
reserve  of  quaUfication — the  most  straightforward,  and  only  thorough- 
going. Christians  amonup  them  all. 

2.  Jtesefved  Bibltcats. — ^Those  who  accept  both  Testaments,  hut  eaceepi 
the  war,  the  sexual,  and  other  unsatisfactory  passages. 

3.  ^enf  Testament  Creedah, — ^Tiiose  wLo  give  you  every  chapter 
and  verse  of  the  New  Testament"  to  find  their  creed  in,  if  yon  can,  and 
then  contest  your  conclusion  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  it. 

5.  Ethical  Christians. — ^Those  who  base  their  creed  on  the  moral 
passages  in  the  four  Gospels,  and  neither  own  nor  disown  the  parts  which 
contradict  their  conclusions. 

6.  Bquivocals. — ^Those  whom  you  cannot  understand,  and  who  appmr 
not  to  understand  themselves — the  Christians  by  nominal  profes^on,  who 
identify  themselves  with  each  of  the  above  classes  by  turns  of  argiunen^ 
and  confess  nothing  definitely. 

You  will  observe  the  authorship  of  this  Table  by  no  means  prednded 
the  necessity  of  asking  your  particular  views,  which,  had  I  omitted  to  do, 
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j6vt  Would  have  doixbtle^  reminded  me  of  the  presumption^  of  6ppoein^ 
#hat  I  had  not  ascertained. 

A  certain  plain  observation"  you  indulge  in  about  this  part  of  your 
letter,  will  come  ikiore  properly  under  notice  at  andthdr  time  and  in 
another  place. 

Yov  are  ^ood  enougli  to  mention  (letter  September  6th,)  the  Congre- 
gational Library,"  whidh  I  may  consult.  Are  there  any  special  volumes  de-^ 
serving  of  chief  attention?  Under  what  title  is  the  outline  of  doctrine" 
you  refer  to  published?  Would  you  oblige  me  by  naming  the  London 
publisher  or  publishers  of  the  Independent  Works  you  name. 

You  appear  (letter  Oct.  1st,)  to  bold  me  responsible  for  an  expression 
I  should  not  employ,  occurring,  you  say,  in  Mr.  Hiram  Uttley*s  letter  to 
Dr.  Bayley.    Do  you*  hold  yourself  responsible  for  all  that  your  corros- 

S indents  advance  ?  If  so,  now  came  you  to  allow  Mr.  Bettle,  in  your 
ctober  Bible  and  the  People^  to  assert,  without  my  qualifications, 
fliat  in  the  discussion  with  the  Rev.  Heniy,  Townley  I  admitted,  that  the 
design  argument  proved  the  existence  of  a  Bein^  aistinct  from  nature— 
the  VQiy  point  I  was  engaged  in  combating?  If  so,  how  came  you  to' 
pctrmit  the  same  writer  to  say,  that,  at  Braafoi*d,  I  stated  I  did  not  care 
whether  religion  was  true  or  false  ?"  If  I  am  to  hold  you  responsible  for 
these  reports,  the  accuracy  of  the  editor  of  the  Bible  and  the  People  will 
asdume  a  dubious  complexion. 

In  making  up  your  instances  of  my  '^invectives"  from  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Season,"  you  give  three  cases  which  do  not  exist  there : — 

1.  You  make  me  to  say,  that they  (meaning  ministers^  are  men  who 
trade  in  the  name  of  Christ."  I  think  I  do  not  say  that.  Upon  referencef 
to  page  I  of  that  book  again,  I  think  you  will  find,  that  tne  passage  is 
not  meant  to  bear,  and  does  not  bear,  that  construction.  What  I  say  is 
— Even  Hhoee  who  trade  on  the  name  of'  Christ "  do  certain  things, 
etc  Now,  if  ybU  fbrt^ibly  connect  "  those"  with  the  "  clergy"  in  the  pre-' 
ceding  sentence,  whom  I  have  not  in  view  in  this  sentence,  you  can  only 
liiake  it' out  that  I  affirm  Aorne  of  the  clergy  trade  on  the  name  of  Christ' 
— which  may  not  be  untrue  (of  pluralists,)  though  it  is  not  what  I  say. 

2.  You  make  me  say,  that  those  of  the  clergy  who  deserve  admiration 
are  the  exceptions."  What  I  say  is  this — Many  of  them  are  brave  and 
Jearlese  in  aU  respects,  and  challenge  admiration.  But  these  [t.«.,  the 
brave  and  fearleee  m  all  respects]  are  the  exceptions."  Is  there  not  an 
ilnnortant  difference  in  these  two  quotations  ? 

9.  You  make  me  defclare,  that the  clergy  who  refuse  discussion  oufi;ht 
to  forfeit  their  influence."  Whereas  what  I  really  do  sav  is  this — ^it 
men  were  wise,  if  they  understood  their  own  interests,  tne  clergy  who 
aibeolutdy  refuse  debate  wo(uld  on  that  account  forfeit  their  own  in^ence."  . 
— (f).  20.)  You  represent  me  as  saying,  that  the  clergy  who  refuse  dis- 
cussion, far  any  reason,  ought  to  forfeit  influence— a  rabid  saving,  which] 
would  include  Archbishop  Whately,  Dr.  Chalmers,  (when  living,)  the' 
Rev.  James  Martineau,  and  many  other  greatly  estimable  Divines.  On' 
the  contrary,  I  qualified  my  remark,  and  spoke  only  of  those  who  abso^ 
lutely  (under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times)  refuse  discussion  and  dis^ 
courage  discussion. 

Yoii  propose  carefitilly  examining  every  paper  we  issue,  and  every  step 
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we  take."   I  may  not  find  it  neoessaiy  to  do  the  same  with  repaid  to 
your  own  proceeaing^,  but  I  have  examined  some  of  your  statements  in 
your  later  letters  at  more  length  than  I  desired,  leist  the  public  should 
come  to  infer,  from  my  total  silence  on  your  allegations,  that  we  had  fidlea . 
into  infallible  hands. 

But  truth  (which  I  hope  to  respect  throughout  the  entire  commmiica- 
tion  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  nolding  witn  you)  requires  me  to  admit 
— which  I  do  explicitly — tnat  I  am  wrone^  in  the  instance  you  cite  in 
which  I  affirm,  that  the  clergy  decUning  discussion  is  from  want  of  se- 
rious belief  in  their  creeds." — ("  Cabinet  of  Reason,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  12.)  What 
I  intended  to  say,  or  how  it  was  that  the  qualification,  ever  on  m v  tongue, 
in  that  case  escaped  my  pen,  I  will  not  stop  to  recoimt,  lest  I  should  ap- 
pear desirous  of  explaining  away  an  error  I  am  bound  in  candour  to  admit 
without  reservation,  to  thank  you  for  pointing  out,  and  to  correct  in  any 
future  edition. 

In  your  episode  on  courtesy  of  phrases,  you  say,  (whether  by  way  of 
illustrating  any  courtesy-doctrine  of  your  own  I  cannot  toll)  that 
of  my  observations  (speakine  of  the  cases  above  cited)   are  as  untrtte  as 
they  are  ill-mannered'*    When  you  shall  specify  the  instances  which  yoa 
so  characterise,  they  shall  receive  my  reconsideration. 

You  are  thoughtful  enough  to  ask  me  whether  I  do  not  labour  under 
an  unconscious  tendency  to  break  off  in  a  heat  from  an  ens^agement 
which  promises  fvarm  work  P"  If  the  Rev.  Woodville  Woodman  had 
asked  me  this  question  I  should  not  have  been  surprised.  But  I  will  not 
venture  on  the  course  of  plain  and  honest  rebuke^  which  you  say  should 
never  be  wanting,"  as  that  is  very  seductive  employment  for  a  contro- 
versialist, and  is  apt  to  run  out  into  much  that  it  is  (Ufficult  to  get  imder 
definition. 

When  you  do  not  scruple  to  suggest  my  apprehension  of  ''wann  work" 
at  your  hands,  how  low  an  estimato  you  must  form  of  the  acntenen, 
valour,  and  ability  of  die  Christian  ministers  of  this  country,  whxmx  I 
have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  warm 
work"  almost  nightly.  Do  you  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Godwin,  (who,  thoug^h  old  in  years,  is  young  in  power  p  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ackworth,  the  able  President  of  Horton  College,  (whom  I  met  for  two 
series  of  nighto  in  Bradford ;)— are  not  so  competent  as  yourself  to  afford 
warm  work  "  to  an  opponent  ?  Are  these  divines — are  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Syme,  of  Nottingham ;  the  Rev.  H.  Hei'eford,  of  Lancaster ;  the 
Rev.  James  Fleming,  of  the  same  city — ^accounted  by  you  inferior  men 
to  yourself;  and  that  the  warm  work"  you  have  prepared  must  be  the 
sole  reason  of  my  delay  ?  You  somewhat  misapprehend  my  duties  and 
ni^  intentions,  in  one  sense,  I  am  almost  single-nanded  a^^ainst  a  world 
'  of'^  priests ;  and  hence  we  are  labouring  to  pertect  our  organisation  for  the 
sake  of  the  division  of  labour.  If  I  did  all  that  is  required  of  me  just  as 
it  is  demanded,  I  should  be  dead  in  six  months.  All  my  hours  are  already 
engaged  with  unavoidable  work,  in  meeting  our  opponents  and  visiting 
our  societies ;  and  what  choice  can  I  have  but  to  leave  the  answering  of 
your  letters  to  my  first  leisure  hour  ?"  And  is  it  not  evident  that  every 
sect  may  send  a  representative  as  earnest  as  yourself,  in  calling  me  to  give 
account  of  the  worth  of  my  views  f   And  would  you  declare  me  unmind- 
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fill  of  ray  moral  responsibility  in  holding  my  views  till  I  had  answered 
even/  one  of  these  opponents  ? 

We  have  now  reached  that  point  at  which  our  adversaries  no  lons^er 
seclude  us  in  a  goal,  as  unfit  for  honest  men's  society ;  but,  instead  of  this, 
call  on  us  to  meet  every  one  who  is  opposed  to  us,  and  regard  our  physi- 
cal inability  to  do  so  (an  inability  which  belongs  to  a  young  and  thinly- 
spread  part]^,)  as  an  unwillingness  to  stand  by  our  principles  and  our  hon- 
our. This  is  not  a  generous  symptom  in  itself,  but  it  is  so  much  more 
excusable  thnn  the  previous  conduct  we  had  \o  meet,  that  we  will  not 
allow  it  to  disturb  our  tnist  in  our  opponents'  better  judgment,  or  our  faith 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  truth. 

I  find  that  you  have  even  published  my  incomplete  correspondence  in 
ai  separate  form,  and  assume  in  an  appended  letter  of  yours  (which  I  shall 
answer  next  week)  that  it  is  ended.  You  thus  seek  to  raise  against  me  the 
cry  of  having  refused  to  meet  you,  which  I  observe  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the 
Banner  is  so  far  misled  as  to  reiterate.  The  history  of  the  whole  matter 
is  simply  this,  your  first  letter  to  me  speaks  of  holding  a  discussion,  but 
nhenj  you  say,  is  "  somewhat  uneerfain,  owing  to  yovr  numerous  and 
pressing  engagements."  Having  no  idea  of  haste  on  your  part  from  this 
oeginnmg,  I  agreed  to  the  discussion.  You  then  ask  for  information, 
which  I  render  as  quickly  as  I  am  able.  You  then  ask  for  moi*e  infor- 
mation, which  I  also  promise  as  soon  as  I  am  able.  Yon  name  a  time  for 
the  discussion,  which  my  duties  render  very  inconvenient  to  tne ;  and  I 
inform  you,  that "  I  fear  the  discussion  will  not  be  possible  this  year'' — 
choosing  that  form  of  expression  because  it  conveys  the  idea  that  I  am 
uncertam  as  to  so  long  a  postponement,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  arrange 
earlier.  Again,  I  repeat  the  assurance,  that  my  first  leisure  shall  be 
g^ven  to  you.  This  is  the  whole  case,  and  I  think  insufficient  grounds  for 
any  fair  thinker^'  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  "  decline"  the  discus- 
sion, and  have  "  concluded  "  the  correspondence. 

■  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you,  that  if  I  was  to  suffisr  myself  to  be  coerced 
into' debates,  irrespective  of  my  duties  and  health,  that  I  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  minister  who  may  choose  to  do  what  you  and  the  Rev. 
Woodville  Woodman  aro  doing  ?  Whoever  raised  the  gladiator  cry  of 
warm  work,"  would  be  able  to  command  mQ  at  his  pleasure.  Unless  I 
make  a  stand  against  these  tactics,  the  intelligent  on-looking  Christian 
would  soon  exclaim — "These  people  are  not  only  wrong — they  are  weak. 
Even  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  has  confronted  Justice  Erskine,  and  met,  during 
ten  years,  in  prison  and  at  liberty,  every  opponent  in  due  time,  has  not 
confidence  in  his  own  credit  with  the  public,  to  be  able  to  live  upon  it  a 
few  weeks  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Any  bravado  of  a  preacher  alarms 
bis  friends,  and  the  Secular  party  cannot  live  upon  its  reputation  for  six 
months." 

Why,  my  dear  Sir,  even  you  would  be  entitled  to  despise  us,  if  we 
threw  ourselves  open  to  this  reproach.  T  shall  meet  you  in  due  time — 
you  do  not  doubt  that,  I  think.  In  my  next,  I  hope  to  name  when.  But 
we  hope  to  meet  other  Christians  besiaes  the  Independents,  and  we  shall 
deserve  to  be  disregarded  if  we  betray  no  respect  for  ourselves. 
*  Your  assurance,  however,  that  you  shall  "  deal"  with  what  you  are 
pleased  to  describe  as  "  me  and  my  class,"  in  a  fairer  spirit"  than  we 
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have  manifestedy  is  entitled  to  our  acknowledgment.  If  yoado  deal  with 
us  in  that  "  fairer^  spirit  it  will  litde  confuse  us  at  first,  because  we  hafe 
been  unaccustomed  to  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  thia  welinDDarj 
correspondence,  or  I  should  point  out  some  instances  which  I  hope  are 
Hot  meant  as  instalments  of  the  said   fiEurer  spirit." 

I  am  sorry  you  ask  me  for  the  best"  defence  on  the  freethinkhig  aidey 
as  I  dislike  speaking  under  the  presumption  that  I  can  offer  it^  W  oelfaer 
you  would  like  me  to  make  the  same  requirement  of  yoa  I  know  not^ 
put  it  will  be  an  eeotism  on  my  part  to  permit  it  to  be  done  to  loe^whicfa 
you  would  not  be  uow  to  remark. 

There  are  some  observations  and  some  assumptions  in  your  later  lettces 
which  I  do  not  pause  to  answer,  because  time  will  not  do  that.  Your 
description  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  mj  guns,"  and  yo«ir  auppo- 
sition,  that  I  am  not  keeping  before  you  in  this  oorree^KHidenoe  preoady 
what  I  lecture  upon"  and  what  I  write  about,"  arise  in  some  miacoii- 
ception  on  ^our  jpdrt  as  to  what  [Hindples  I  do  enforce  in  public  diacooisea. 
That  our  views  are  not  what  you  expect,  is,  I  hope,  no  serious  faulty  {or  I 
am  afraid  you  expected  something  extravagant. 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

O.  J.  HOLYOAIK 

The  Beverend  Brewin  Oraot,  B  JL 

Birmingkam,  Nov.  9rSL  1852. 

Ht  dear  Sir, 

You  have  &voured  me  with  a  very  elaborate  investigatioii  of  soom 
incidental  points,  but  the  main  questions  as  to  your  distinctive  prindplea 
and  their  advantages,  appeEur  to  be  very  carefully  eluded,  or  at  vy  rate 
met  with  very  little  explicitness ;  the  first  three  pages  (out  or  21)^ 
seem  all  that  bears  on  the  letter  of  September  6th,  and  after  all,  oo  re- 
reading it,  yon  must  be  sensible  how  much  is  avoided  in  your  explana- 
nations. 

You  inform  me,  that  you  know  that  Christianity  regards  the  duties  of 
this  life,  as  pertaining  to  another  world,  and  that  on  predady  this  ac- 
count. Secularism  is  opposed  to  it;  it  would  have  been  mm  direct  to  the 
point,  had  you  said : — Christianity  then  admits  and  enforces  the  duties  of 
this  life,  therefore  Secularism  is  just  the  same  in  this  respect,  and  onlj 
desires  our  responsibility — in  another  world  for  our  duties  here;  and 
that,  consequently  Secularism  has  no  function  but  plagiarism. 

It  would  be  of  some  service  were  you  to  inform  me  what  saftr  gmde 
you  have  from  human  experience"  for  this  life,  than  the  Christian  lias: 
have  you  different  souls,  oetter  eyes  and  ears,  sharper  appetites?  If  boI^ 
your  speech  is  wide  of  the  mark :  theological  speculation  is  not  so  much 
our  euide  for  special  duties,  as  our  motive  for  their  performance,  a  motive 
in  addition  to  what  you  have ;  and,  therefore,  attention  to  the  duties  of 
this  life,  is  as  much  Christianity  as  Secularism,  and  idl  the  Seoilar 
elements  is  only  an  article  o(  our  creed. 

You  have  cfefined  precedence "  to  remove  my  puzzle,  hj  imnft  tba 
word  twice,  without  a  definition :  I  did  not  ask  about  certam  ana  an- 
oertain/  Vut  about  what  you  mean  by  precedence-,  what  is  certain  as  to 
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this  life,  is  not  a  disooveiyi  nor  is  it  reckoned  oneertau^  by  Christians : 
you  have  treated  Christianity  as  the  Reasoner  complains  some  one  dia 
with  your  grammar;  you  have  taken  one  part,  and  call  that  yours;  all 
that  is  yours  is  the  denial  of  the  other  iiart,  and  then  you  claim  to  leave 
the  other  open ;  jorx  think  Secularism  has  no  right  dogmatically  to  ne* 
g^tive  so  mysterious  a  problem  as  a  future  life,  so  you  are  only  in  doubt 
as  to  half  our  principles  and  claim  the  other  as  a  distinction  from  us. 

But,  if  Secularism  as  you  imply,  may  not  do&^matically  shut  up  man's 
career  and  impede  his  progress  towards  eternity;  nas  it  a  right  practically 
to  build  up  its  system  on  this  life  only ;  practically  ignoring  the  other,  and 
th&M'eticMly  leaving  it  open?  This  is  a  broken  cistern  tluit  can  hold  no 
water. 

You  leave  me  still  at  sea  about  advantages;  what  are  they  7  your 
three  verses  may  be  from  the  book  of  nature,  though  they  seem  to  me 
not  suitable  for  your  sermon,  and  if  they  are  all  you  can  quote,  you  give 
your  readers  stones  foi*  bread,  wide-(ireamy  metaphysics  for  popular 
advantages. 

Science  may  be  the  providence  of  man,  but  who  told  you  that  it  is  the 
providence  of  Secularism,  and  that  Christians  have  no  share  in  its  bene- 
Bcial  applications  ? 

Do  we  walk  on  the  water  to  Australia,  and  have  we  waited  for  ships 
till  you  lecture  on  a  new  development  ?  really  it  is  modest  in  you  to  mo- 
nopolise science,  after  plagiarising  from  Christianity — ^your  duties  of 
this  Ufe.  The  advantage  of  your  third  verse,  is  answered  by  the  same 
illustration. 

Am  I  to  read  half  the  books  in  Mr.  Watson's  list,"  or  when  did  the 
positive  side  turn  up?  You  are  still  "tentative,"  "suggestive"  and 
"  endeavouring  to  commence."  I  shall  look  into  the  specific  papers  you 
mention,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  you  are  "  endeavouring  to  eom^ 
menee*^  to  do :  at  present  I  am  as  one  in  a  dream,  every  thing  you  offer, 
seems  as  a  shadow  or  a  doud, — ^very  like  a  whale,  a  weasel,  or  any- 
thing. 

It  would  be  more  concise  for  you  not  to  delay  long,  on  "  what  I  appear 
to  assume,"  as,  that  you  authorized  Mr.  Emery  to  write,  "  it  is  not  true" 
that  I  assume  any  such  thing,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
either  way :  it  may  be  "  his  private  act,"  but  I  have  to  do  witn  your 
acceptance  of  the  result;  the  correspondence  you  regard  as  commencing 
with  my  letter  to  Mr.  Emery,  this  is  curious  it  was  obviously  his  reply ; 
"  as  I  did  not  inform  you  what  had  ])as8ed  between  us,  you  studiously 
kept  from  enquiring,  till  my  impatience  awaked  your  curiosity,  and  then 
you  innocently  ask  me^  and  to  snow  your  unacquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, tell  me  what  I  never  knew  before,  about  the  joint  production  of 
that  letter  which  began  this  correspondence.  Now  all  tnis  is  simply 
trifling. 

I  do  not  say  whether  Mr.  Emery  tpld  you  at  the  outset,  when  he 
transferred  my  letter  to  you,"  but  that  letter  explained  enough,  and 
your  subsequent  enquiry  was  very  peculiar. 

It  seems  you  had  some  idea  of'^  yourself  inviting  me  to  discussion,  only 
"were  kept  from  it,  by  the  use  you  expected  I  should  make  of  it  [do  you 
mean  an  improper  use  f  ]  and  by  the  manner  in  which  I  should  misund^ 
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stand  you,  [do  you  mean  that  yon  shonld  not  be  clear,  ortbat  lahonld  not 
be  intelligent  ?]  these  reasons  forbade  any  such  act  on  your  part well 
the  reasons  are  notable  enough,  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion ?  why  is  this  (your  forbidden  intention)  introduced  at  all  f  What 
does  it  apply  to,  prove  or  explain  ? 

It  seems  you  have,  however,  one  advantage,  for  I  said  youp  own  ex- 
ample justified  my  publication  of  your  letters :  now  your  style  of  reply  to 
this  would  be  j  I  did  not  say,  that  it  is  stated  nowliere  that  you  had  Dr. 
Bayley's  consent,  for  according  to  your  verbal  correctness,  I  spoke  of 
the  number,  I  quoted  this,  though  your  way  of  answering  is  not  mine; 
it  is  your  way,  for  in  reply  to  my  oojection  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
discussing  with  you,  since  you  refused  to  print  after  a  late  discassion, 
you  answer  witn  this  width — I  never  said  that  I  should  refuse  m 
every  caser  This  is  a  latitudinarian  method  of  logic ;  I  did  not  saj  yon 
had  made  mch  a  refusal,  but  simply  that  as  in  his  case  you  had  refused, 
it  was  intimated  that  you  might  in  mine.  This  is  mentioned  now,  as  a 
specimen  of  your  replying :  for  me  it  is  enoughto  say,  that  not  having  the 
number  in  my  possession  which  contained  the  permission  of  Dr.  Baylej, 
I  simply  stated  its  absence,  but  yestei-day  nnding  that  permission,  I 
noted  it  for  acknowledgment;  this,  however,  only  shews  that  mj 
instance  was  well  chosen;  there  may  still  be  others,  and  perhaps  you 
could  help  me  to  tbem.  Did  you  obtain  Dr.  Cumminc^'s  consent,  for 
inserting  his  note,  (page  50,  60,  Vol.  vii.)  in  which  the  Dr.  is  posted  up 
as  "  very  imcivil or  shall  I  write  to  aisk  Dr.  Gumming  f  You  have 
only  to  put  one  Dr.  for  the  other,  and  my  argument  stands  bs  before. 

But  there  is  a  fiirther  answer,  Dr.  Bayley  did  reply  about  the  publica- 
tion !  you  delayed  till  the  time  spoken  of  mid  passed  by,  and,  tfaerefofe, 
silence  gave  consent.  You  disregarded  my  allusion  (September  22ad)  to 
the  publicity  of  our  correspondence — when  your  consent  was  unasked-— a 
menace,  please  to  call  it  tnfomuition,  why  should  it  be  a  /'  menaoe^" 
unless  there  was  something  in  it  for  you  to  fear  ? 

You  did  not  trust  yourself  to  believe  that  I  shonld  take  that  nnnsnal 
step ;  you  mean,  that  you  did  not  believe  or  tru^t  me  in  what  I  said, 
''no reasons"  you  add,  ''could  be  sufficient;"  well  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  that  point,  and  yon  might  have  taken  me  at  my 
word,  you  nad  "  no  reasons  "  for  the  contrary ;  any  reason  or  any  ol>- 
joetions  on  your  part  was  waited  for,  and  would  have  been  constdered, 
out  as  you  sent  none  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  now,  nor  does  it 
look  very  well  in  you  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  point ;  it  seems  as  if 
something  was  needed  by  you  to  improve  the  case. 

If  you  were  so  afraid  of  print  as  you  say,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
prevent  it,  without  "  declaiming  the  correspondence." 

Had  you  refused  to  discuss  with  me,  still  you  might  go  round  declaring 
that  the  Clergy  avoid  Discussion,  because  i  am  not  the  clergy !  but  by 
your  leaveand  your  definition  I  am  one  of  them: 

It  is  your  assumption  that  includes  in  my  person  the  majority  of  the 
philosophers,  and  the  body  of  the  clergy :  but  now,  could  you  not  say  to 
every  man  "  you  are  not  of  the  clergy,  or  the  philowphers." 

This  would  be  a  valid  secular  argument,  so  every  ducussiou  could  be 
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leAised^  and  you  could  still  lecture  and  write  on  the  clergy  avoiding 
discussion. 

If  a  hundred  are  willing  to  debate,  this  would  not  invalidate  the  ar- 
gument against  the  ten  hundred  who  set  their  faces  against  it.  Do  you 
mean  then,  that  you  want  to  debate  with  the  ten  hundred^  Will  this 
child's  play  satisfy  your  followers  f 

I  won't  debate  with  this  hundred,  I  want  to  debate  with  the  other 
thousand,  because  I  am  nightly  engaged  in  warm  work  with  minister, 
of  acuteness  and  ability,  amiost  single-handed  against  a  world  of  priests, 
so  that  I  should  be  dead  in  six  months  if  I  did  all  that  is  requured,  in 
meeting  opponents,  (fee. 

Therefore  I  RO  and  lecture  at  Blackburn,  Preston,  and  Rochdale,  &c., 
on,  Why  do  the  Clergy  avoid  Diecuseion? 

I  must  admit  that  this  is  a  deplorable  conditiou  and  requires  some  ge- 
nerous symptoms  of  sympathy,  it  not  of  pity.  You  could,  however,  save 
yourself  from  this  dilemma,  by  suppressing  your  book  and  giving  up 
lecturing,  on  what  you  virtually  confess  is  not  true, — that  the  Clergy 
avoid  Discussion :  you  confess  at  any  rate  that  it  would  kill  you  to  dis- 
cuss with  all  who  desire  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  very  fitting  to  complain 
that  others  do  not  come  foward  :  what  should  we  say  of  a  lad  who  cried 
for  more  to  eat,  and  in  the  same  breath  complained,  that  to  eat  all  that 
was  set  before  him  would  be  the  death  of  mm,  every  one  would  admit, 
that  his  eye  was  greater  than  his  appetite. 

But  I  am  silenced,  since  you  excepted  me  in  the  book ;  but  how  ?  If 
it  happened  that  you  regarded  me  as  not  so  narrow-minded  as  you  set 
down  the  generality  for,  is  not  this  a  reason  for  your  meeting  one  so  rea- 
sonable ? 

And  this  exonerates  me  from  your  generous  creation  of  Joseph's  dream 
on  my  behalf,  and  your  interpretation  thereof;  it  is  you,  not  I,  who 
make  my  brethren's  sheaf  bow  down  to  mine :  it  is  you  who  make  me  an 
exception  of  fairness  and  intelligence ;  and  then  you  courteously  intimate 
that  I  am  not  the  clergy ;  so  you  want  to  discuss  with  those  whom  yon 
treat  with  derison"  (it  is  your  word)  and  postpone  and  feel  forbidden  to 
invite  me,  because  of  the  use  I  should  make  of  it,  in  addition  to  my  lia- 
bility to  misunderstand. 

The  list  of  gentlemen  you  mention,  will  never  adopt  your  suggestive" 
method,  thougn  some  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk" — they  will 
never  credit  me  with  the  heavy  sum  of  immodesty  wnich  you  generously 
encourage,  and  then  so  courteously  "suggest."  The  "tentative"  method 
of  exciting  little  jealousies  in  our  own  camp,  and  the  parade  of  your  own 
absence  of  egotism,  will  not  serve  the  turn. 

The  clergy  avoid  discussion,  so  you  sing  or  say  all  over  the  country,  but 
yet  you  "  will  not  be  coerced  into  debates  with  every  minister,  who  does 
like  myself  and  Mr.  Woodman;" — you  "  must  make  a  stand  against 
these  tactics;"  you  must  postpone  debate  to  go  and  declare  that  we 
avoid  debate. 

And  now  you  will  meet  me  "  in  due  time ;"  well  then,  I  shall  be  able  to 
shew  how  fai'  you  are  from  a  ^'Jair  spint,"  and  from  the  writings  of  your 
party  (for  you  are  no  more  the  Secularists,  than  I  am  the  clergy,)^shall 
aim  to  shew  that  we  shall  be  very  confused  from  our  unaccustomedness. 
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when  oiice  jmtr  party  deals  fcirly  by  Ghristiai^y  or  coMBcloalj  towmfa 
Christians.  I  do  not  mean  the  courtesy  of  oraf  debate  merely,  bat  die 
bigotry,  assumption,  opprobrium,  and  misrepre^ntation,  common  to  tout 
writers  and  lecturers.  And  in  this  I  shall  lay  both  yoor  donduet  and  do* 
claititions  under  contribution. 

You  are  evidently  at  some  loss  to  find  instances  of  this  sort  in  the 
Sible  and  the  People,  asT  your  reference  to  Mr.  Bottle's  commmucatioB 
proves :  I  am  responsible  ior  any  in^oleneey  but  may  admit  statements  of 
tnformation  on  the  word  of  respectable  men ;  if  any  of  these  reports  be 
incorrect,  they  can  be  corrected ;  but  any  insolence  should  be  eraitd;  now 
this  insolence  is  a  common  thing  in  the  jReasoner;  but  will  be  mere  owr- 
sight,  if  anything  but  reasoning  be  admitted  in  the  other  periodical;  as 
your  own  knowledge  of  it  may  attest ;  invectives  there  are,  conclnsioiis 
from  arguments ;  in  your  paper,  they  are  often  substitutes  for  argument. 

It  is  a  mistflJce  of  yours  to  say,  that  I  give  three  cases  of  invectives 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  "Cabinet  or  Reason,"  otherwise  your  reply 
would  be  easier;  for  instead  of  shewing  the  passages  to  be  ab$mtj  Toa 
proceed  elaborately  to  explain  and  eaften  down  the  statements  refemd  to. 
X  our  explanation  is  not  very  successful  in  these  passages^^'  whieh  did  not 
exist," 

You  write  in  the  Cabinet^  page  1"7 : — 

'  "  Now,  not  a  theological  book  is  pubished,  not  a  sermon  ddivered, 
without  the  fear  of  the  critic  being  betbre  the  even  of  the  writer  or  thb 
preacher.  Eoen  those  who  tradeon  the  name  of  Christf  doit  mudiinofe 
cautiously  than  heretofore." 

To  me  this  seems  like  including  preachers  and  writers  as  traders  on  tlio 
name  of  Christ;  for  you  are  spealdng  of  their  improved  tone;  their  fear 
of  criticism,  which  is  followea  by  the  statement,  that  "  even  those  wlio 
trade  on  the  name  of  Christ,  do  it  much  more  cautiously/^  which  is  only 
a  different  wording  of  the  preceding  sentiment,  that  preadien  and  authors 
fsar  criticism. 

The  same  insult  is  heaped  on  our  stock  writers,  who  use  Chrisliaiiitr 
lis  a  figure  of  speech.  This  is  very  insolent  on  jour  part,  and  may  wixh 
a  better  grace  be  retorted  on  your  stock  writers.  Yon  acknowledge  tfaaa 
if  this  charge  is  forcibly  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence,  dien  it 
iheans  that  only  some  of  the  dergy  thus  trade:  which  yon  add,  may  hs 
true  of  plnralists :  now  it  is  false  even  of  them,  for  they  receive  their 
pluralities  from  the  State,  not  from  Christ,  as  you  very  well  Imow. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  peculiar  courtesy  to  begin  a  rational  book  in 
tiiis  style— to  slander  either  preachers  or  writers,  to  whom  yon  havB 
no  right  to  impute  venal  motives ;  especially  when  you  have  refused  to 
discuss  with  a.clergvman,  because  in  a  way  of  very  circumstantial  roa* 
soning;  you  inferred  that  he  attributed  sordid  motives  to  yon:  yet  yoo 
who  will  discuss  with  none  who  so  diarge  yon,  give  the  clergy  the 
same  valid  excuse  in  your  opening  page. 

The  second  passage  wfaicn  you  say  does  not  exist,  and  whieh  yoo  pro* 
ceed  neverthalefts  to  explain,  is;  that  thoso  who  deserve  admirafekm  mn- 
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.the  ezceptioiui.  You  have  tried  to  soften  this ;  but  it  is  still  ofiensive. 
jand  I  believe  very  false.  Your  book  says — Many  of  them  (the  clergy) 
are  brave,  fearless,  and  in  all  respects  challenge  admiration :  but  these  ar4 
the  exceptions"  Then  you  proceed  to  characterize  by  specimens,  thh 
clergy  in  general,  in  opposition  to  your  exceptions,  whicn  prove  your 
rule. 

The  third  non-existent  sentence  is,  that  "  the  clergy  who  refuse  dis- 
cussion ou^ht  to  forfeit  their  influence but  in  your  work,  it  is  those  who 

aisolutely  refuse^^  (p.  20.)  This  will  not  procure  you  absolution ; 
for  to  refuse,  if  it  means  refusal,  means  absolute  refusal:  the  epithet  is 
simply  idle,  and  30  is  your  extenuation. 

It  is  graceful  in  you  to  acknowledge  one  instance  to  be  appropriate,  ' 
and  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  modify  the  other  three  \  whilst  the  other 
facts  are  undenied,  that  you  call  Christ  rude  to  his  antagonists,  and  Paul 
rude  and  intolerant.  Now,  these  are  all  instances  in  which  the  stat^ 
ments  are  both  untrue  and  ill-mannered,"  and  therefore  deserve  your 
re-consideration,  whilst  they  should  teach  other  stock  writers  to  proceed 

more  cautiously  than  heretofore,"  with  the    fear  of  the  critic  before 
their  eyes." 

A  complete  criticism  on  the  Reasoner  and  other  kindred  publications 
would  astonish  both  you  and  your  friends,  as  my  leisure  hours  will  abun- 
dantly prove  by  innumerable  specimens.  But  to  proceed  with  your 
letter.  You  say,  ''I  assume  m  an  appended  letter,  that  the  cones** 
pondence  is  ended."  Perhaps  it  is  you  wno  assume  this  for  me ;  I  spedr 
only  of  the  end  of  which  you  have  written— not  that  you  will  write  no 
jBore ;  and  even  had  I  expected  to  hear  no  further  from  you,  it  would  only 
be  a  mistake  of  a  very  innocent  kind,  which  you  oonid  remove  by  ai^ 
agreeable  surprise. 

But  as  this  appended  letter  is  to  be  answered  in  your  next,  when  yon 
liope  to  name  the  time  of  our  dis<;usaion,  I  need  say  no  more  on  it  at  pre- 
sent, and  I  hope  whenever  you  again  publicly  condemn  my  publication  of 
your  letters,  you  will  name*  my  defence  of  that  step,  without  deciding  for 
others  that  no  reaaons  can  justify  it.  Now,  if  you  judge  of  warmth  by 
length,  this  letter  will,  perhaps,  like  yours,  seem  warmer,  for  I  think  both 
4>f  us  have  exceeded  our  usual  length :  but  in  these  side  questions,  let  us 
not  forget  the  main  one,  which  is  to  know  definitely  n>hat  your  distinetif>e 
principles  are,  and  what  advantages  you  maintain  will  arise  fron^  their 
adoption.  Your  elaborate  letter  has  chiefly  avoided,  and  partly  elaboratelir 
jnystafied  this  pointy  on  which  you  having,  perhaps,  thought  a  great  deai| 
Mve  on  this  account,  it  may  be,  said  very  Bttle.  Please,  then,  some  time 
to  tell  me  in  what  respect  you  pay  any  more  attention  to  the  duties  of  this 
world  than  those  who  believe  in  another  world ;  if  any  more,  what  more, 
and  on  what  groimds,  and  what  good  will  come  from  your  peculiar  views 
of  the  reality  and  importance  of  this  present  life. 

Y01;  say  your  views  are  not  what  I  expect,  and  that  this  is  no  serious 
fault,  ioT  you  are  afraid  I  expected  something  extravagant. 

I  expect  you  not  to  bring  forth  a  new-bom  extemporazy  secularism,  to 
undo  i£ you  have  pro&ssea;  I  expect  you  to  be  plain  spoken  and  direct; 
to  say  wnat  you  mean,  and  to  be  the  same  person  in  the  main  as  you  are 
in  the  Measoner,  and  the  tracts  you  refer  to.   As  to  your  correspondence, 
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I  may  say,  so  far  as  your  opinions  and  their  advantages  have  oome  out, 
blessed  is  he  that  exuecteth  nothing ;  for  I  am  &iily  puzzled :  and  I  fear 
your  sixth  class  of  Christians^  as  you  have  descried  them,  is  a  portrait 
taken  from  a  looking  glass,  viz.,  Six  Eqmoocah — those  whom  yon 
cannot  understand,  and  who  appear  not  to  understand  themselves :  the 
Christians  (Secularists)  by  nominal  profession,  who  idenH/y  themsdva 
fvith  each  of  the  above  ekases  by  term  of  argumetU,  and  confess  to  no- 
thina  definitely.'* 

Your*  definitions,  however,  have  yet  to  prove  whether  you  have  drawn 
yourself  correctly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BREWIN  GRANT. 

P.S.  I  think  Ward  and  Co.  publish  the  "  Congregational  library.'* 
I  have  not  a  list  by  me :  I  will  copy  for  you  the  creed  cii-culated  as  geiia- 
rally  assented  to  by  our  own  denommation  as  soon  as  I  can  find  it. 

P.S.  2.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  sent  me  part  of  the  JRea- 
eonevy  No.  21,  new  series.  In  which  is  the  conclusion  of  one  of  mv 
letters,  so  I  suppose  the  whole  has  appeared :  I  find  that  by  next  week 
we  too  shall  pernaps  have  a  separate  edition  of  the  letters  at  the  Msasontr 
o£Sce.  Our  friend  W.  J.  C.  has  enabled  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  enemy:" 
other  firiends  are  invited  on  account  of  the  temper  of  the  Joe  and  the 
necessity  of  the  hour.'*  ^*  All  we  ask  of  our  friends  is  patience — as  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  require  we  shall  abandon  all  other  work  in  order  to 
pursue  this  efficiently. 

''This  agitation  vehemently  ramna  around  os  from  the  Grant  and 
Campbell  quarters,*'  is  a  signal  for  help,  to  compass  all  our  faesf* 
then,  let  the  enemy  menace^  reproach,  taunt,  misrepresent, — we  must 
learn  to  bear  all  this  and  more.** 

''  The  enemy  is  at  the  door,  but  he  is  not  to  come  in,  till  we  let  him 
in"  ''Many  of  our  friends  especially  in  BUutUbum^  imposed  upon  by 
Mr.  Grant's  extraordinary  proceedings  in  that  town,  are  enqniring  whait 
all  this  commotion  is  about;  this  diort  paper  is  written  for  their  assure 
aneeP 

.  All  this  seems  as  if  one  FiNasR  post  had  done  some  service;  diej 
shall  have  more  of  them.  Especiallv  as  the  'Reasoner  says-—''  We  are 
preparing  to  issue  in  a  separate  publication  the  whole  of  the  Holyoake 
ana  Grant  correspondence."  Murder  will  out  of  these  titles,  of  fes^ 
enemy ;  hopes  of  a  "  more  patient  temper  and  fiurer  judgment**  vehe- 
mently ra^g,  agitation,  menace,  taunl^  all  indicate  a  rational  ealomett 
— ^a  letter  is  written,  i.e.,  in  secular  dialect^  "the  enemy  is  at  the  door." 
Well  bolt  it,  or  else  bolt  yourselves :  why  all  this  ado?  especially  if  "  we 
shall  have  (if  Mr.  Grant  will  pardon  the  presumption  of  saying  so)  abkr 
opponents  than  himself,  after  we  have  met  him  7" 

Sir,  you  are  food  enough  to  say  that  ^'  if  you  meet  every  man  the  moment 
he  sets  up  the  oeUigerent  cry  of  warm  work  here,  and  cries  oat  we  dors 
not  meet  him?  you  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  evei^  minister  who  chooses 
to  utter  these  b^vadoes."   The  dare  not,  SoCy  is  entirely  of  your  own 
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coiningy  or  a  corresponddnts,  if  von  apply  that  to  me;  as  is  also  your 
statement,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  decline  the  dis- 
cussion :  I  may  have  said  that  you  postpone  it,  decline  it  Jbr  this  year, 
but  never  that  you  decline  it. 

This  is  a  mistake  repeated  in  your  letter,  and  also  in  the  Eeasoner, 
which  no  doubt  you  nnll  hasten  to  correcty  and  then  some  flourishes  there 
about  your  repeated ''assurances"  to  me,  Scc.y  will  be  like  burnt  dcy- 
rockets. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  over  again,  your  very  calm  and  ar- 
gumentative article,  on  your  ''enemies,"  and  tne  temper  of  the  foe;" 
perhaps  next  time  yon  will  temper  it  a  little.  Here  I  may  remind  you 
of  a  perversion  of  my  argument  about  publiRhing — alluding  to  ray  instance 
of  Dr.  Bay  ley,  written  by  the  way  when  I  had  not  as  you  twice  assert, 
the  whole  correspondence  b^ore  me,  but  only  the  part  I  quoted,— you 
say,  "  your  wrong  does  not  justify  mine :"  no  one  said  it  did  :  there- 
fore t\m  is  no  answer.  But  your  wrong  might  silence  your  upbraid- 
ings;  my  argument,  however,  was  very  different,  and  you  Stored  it,  to 
answer  it.  I  did  not  admit  nor  suppose  anything  wrong,  but  simply  ob- 
served that  you  did  not  seem  to  think  it  wrong  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
JReaeoner:  to  which  you  reply  "your  wrong  does  not  justify  mine" — whether 
this  may  be  called  over  or  unaer-shooting  the  mark,  it  certainly  is  not 
biting  it :  but  is  like  your  reply  about  refusing  to  print  the  Townley 
Discussion. 

There  may  be  occasions  to  justify  printing  letters  on  public  business 
for  public  ends,  even  in  the  iace  of  remonstrance,  but  you  aid  not  remon- 
strate till  you  knew  it  was  too  late,  and  your  reason  was,  that  you  did 
not  think  I  meant  what  I  said,  yet  when  you  know  it  was  likely  to  be  in 
press,  you  wrote  as  if  you  thought  I  did  mean  what  I  said,  and,  there- 
fore, many  will  find  it  difficult  to  know  what  you  mean.  Either  your 
letter  to  me  on  the  subject  (September  28th)  was  cootrarv  to  your  ideas, 
or  your  later  explanation  is  contrary  to  truth ;  it  cannot  be  true,  that  you 
both  disregarded  my  allusion  to  printing,  from  a  belief  that  I  did  not 
intend  it ;  and,  cdso,  that  you  should  wi*ite  to  complain  of  my  act  whilst 
disbelieving  my  intention :  compare  and  please  to  unravel  your  various 
statements  on  this  subject,  in  your  two  letters  (September  28th,  and 
November  2ad.) 

These  matters  are  not  worth  notice,  only  it  is  worth  while  perhaps  to 
shew  the  truth  of  your  own  remark,  that  under  "  plain  and  honest  re- 
buke," you  may  "  run  out  into  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  under  that 
definition :"  it  may  also  shew  that  whatever  may  be  your  danger  we 
have  not  fallen  into  infallible  hands,  though  I  do  not  remember  heai*ing 
of  that  sort  of  hands  before  your  last  letter. 

I  have  not  time  to  examine  carefully,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  you 
are  right  in  saying  that  "  I  call  the  letter  of  Mr.  Emery  your  challenge;" 
yon  state  this  without  qualification,  so  I  suppose  you  know  it,  and  will 
favour  me  with  the  quotation.  And  by  tne  way,  as  you  promise  in 
another  place  to  refer  to  my  "  plain  remarks  "  on  your  knowledge  and 
igfnorance  of  Christianity,  you  will  oblige  me  by  answering  the  other  rC" 
jerencB  to  your  statement  before  Judge  Erskine,  and  ako  the  deduction 
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from  those  references,  that  you  are  opposing  what  yoa  do  not  undersfamd, 
— 4f  you  are  as  ignorant  as  you  affirm. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  is  your  "  Art  in  Dehate,"  taught  in  the  Bea- 
saner,  to  answer  elaborately  the  easiest  arguments,  and  tmst  to  obHfioa 
to  cover  the  rest. 

The  inconvenience  of  writing,  is,  that  people  can  look  at  what  you 
say.  Now  your  best  answer  to  this  letter,  will  be  to  ridicule  the  two 
long  postscripts. 

I  am  sorry  the  above  oould  not  be  copied  for  me  till  now,  it  was  writ- 
ten on  the  day  I  received  yours;  if  I  have  omitted  anything,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  attend  to  it ;  there  are  some  additional  observations  on  your 
use  of  language,  which  maj  come  in  afterwards :  I  shall  trouble  yoa 
here  with  only  three  questions,  and  shaH  be  obliged  by  a  separate 
answer  to  each. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  about  my  taking  care  to  write  to  your  pre- 
judice, and  to  leave  out  your  letter  from  the  Banner? 

2.  On  what  grounds  and  Jar  what  purpose  did  yon  afSirm  that  Vr. 
Emery's  letter  was  the  joint  production  ot  Mr.  Emery  and  my  Brother 
David? 

3.  Explain  this  sentence— Many  of  our  friends,  especially  in  BIa<^* 
bum,  imposed  upon  hy  Mr,  Oranfs  extraordinary  proceedings  there  f 

Manchester,  I3th  November,  1852. 

Reverend  Sir, 

In  your  letter  of  October  15th,  to  which  a  reply  is  due  from  me,  you 
send  a  copy  of  aneswspaper  paragraph,  concerning  a  letter  of  mine  in  the 
Blackhum  Standard,  and  inform  me  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  address 
my  audience  in  that  town. 

In  the  paragraph  you  copy  I  find  nothing  to  complain  of,  nor  do  I  see 
any  objection  to  your  addressing  my  audiences  in  Blackburn,  or  in  any 
other  town.  In  Blackburn,  however,  I  hope  you  may  be  accommodated 
with  a  better  room  than  that  to  which  I  was  restricted. 

You  ask  whether  in  my  lecture  at  Blackburn,  I  told  the  audience  that 
*'  I  had  concluded  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the  clergy,  by  declining 
to  discuss  with  him  this  year,  and  without  fixing  any  other  yearf  "  This 
language,  read  in  Blackburn  by  you  to  the  audience,  gave  the  beams  an 
erroneous  impression,  and  obliges  me  to  reassert  that  such  language  is 
inapplicable  to  the  case.  I  did  not  tell  the  audience  what  yoa  enumerate, 
because  I  have  not  concluded "  any  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
clergy — I  have  not  declined  to  discuss  with  him  this  year.**  The  reason 
why  I  have  not  fixed  any  other  year,  is  that  I  intend  discussing  with  him 
this  year.  In  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  December,  as  may  be  con- 
venient to  him,  I  shall  be  free  to  attend  to  the  said  discussion. 

You  ask — did  I  tell  my  audience  that  several  clergymen  had  dis* 
cussed  with  me?"  I  believe  I  did.  I  frequently  say  that  a  number  of 
them,  eminently  able,  are  friendly  as  myself  to  free  diseussioo ;  and  I 
thmk  that  you  have  read  as  much  in  my  little  book,  entitled  Why  do  the 
deigy  (generally,  as  the  argument  implies)  avoid  Discussioii  ?  ^ 
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What  you  allege  to  the  eflisct  tJiat  I  could  not  piint  the  last  dis* 
cossion/'  I  do  not  understand,  not  being  aware  that  I  was  ever  asked 
to  print  it.  Again  you  say — "  Did  I  tell  my  audience  that  1  hung  back 
from  meeting  one  whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  fair  and  intelligent  de- 
fender of  Christianity  ?  " 

The  audience  received  from  me  no  such  information,  because  I  never 
did  "  hang  back  "  from  meeting  such  an  one ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
promised  to  meet  him  as  quickfy  as  my  duties  permit,  as  I  have  several 
times  told  him. 

Your  observation  that  my  conduct  in  lecturing  upon  the  clergy  avoid- 
ing, and  secularists  seeking  discussion,  is  not  to  oe  found  in  the  morality 
of  common  life,"  I  pass  by,  because  if  I  should  commence  to  retort  the 
same  kind  of  imputation,  our  correspondence  would  give  occasion  of 
triumph  to  those  who  hold  that  religious  controversy  always  degenerates 
into  mutual  recrimination. 

You  app^&f  to  me  to  misunderstand  my  argument  with  regard  to  the 
clergy.  There  are  more  than  thirty  thousand  clereymen,  yet  you  could 
not  name  three  hundred  who  have  taken  part  in  public  discussion,  or  who 
are  known  to  others  who  adopt  that  mode  of  eliciting  truth.  The  ^reat 
mikjority  of  our  ministers  appear  to  me  to  have  entered  into  a  conspu*acy 
of  silence  towards  opponents,  both  on  the  platform  and  through  the  press. 
You  seem  to  take  my  argument  to  be — why  do  not  the  clergy  debate 
with  m^,"  whereas  my  argument  is,  why  are  they  unfriendly  to  debate  in 
general. 

From  a  report  in  a  Blackburn  paper  of  your  late  proceedings  in  that 
town,  it  appears  that  you  called  out  my  name,  and  went  through  the 
formahty  of  asking  whether  I  was  present,  and  went  on  to  say, — As 
no  response  had  been  received  to  the  fair  and  candid  challenge  thus  given 
to  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  only  conclusion  at  which  he  (Mr.  Grant)  could 
arrive  was.  that  the  challenge  was  declined.  If  Mr.  Holyoake  did  not 
appear  before  them,  the  audience  would  know  whether  the  clergy  or  Mr. 
Holyoake  declined  discussion."  Now,  the  audience  could  know  nothing 
of  the  kind  from  the  data  before  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  detained 
in  London  by  the  illness  of  a  near  friend ;  in  the  second,  as  I  bad  repeat- 
edly alleged,  I  had  not  time  to  reply  to  your  letters.  How,  then,  could 
I  have  time  to  make  a  special  journey  to  Blackburn  to  meet  you  on 
demand  ? 

The  report  I  am  referring  to  states,  that  you  next  proceeded  to  read 
the  correspondence  between  us.    After  enumerating  it,  the  report  says, — 

It  shews  as  clearly  as  possible  that  Mr.  Holyoake  was  shirldng  the 
proposed  discussion,  whilst  he  had  the  audacity  to  lecture  in  one  town 
after  another  on  the  question, — '  Why  do  the  clergy  avoid  Discussion?'  " 
This  shewing  must  have  proceeded  nrom  the  personal  colouring  supplied 
by  yourself :  the  correspondence  hardly  warrants  that  inference. 

The  measure  of  prejudice  against  your  absent  opponent  was  filled  u]) 
in  this  manner.  Mr.  Grant,  says  the  report  finally  submitted  to  the 
meeting  the  following  resolution : — '  That  this  meeting  having  heard  that 
Mr.  Holyoake  having  declined,  or  postponed  indefinitely y  a  proposed  dis- 
coflsion  with  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time,  and, 
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nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Holyoake  finding  time  to  lecture  on  the  dergj 
avoiding  discussion, — by  which  he  avoids  it  himself,  in  spending  that 
time  which  would  suffice  for  a  discnssion, — ^this  meetino^  records  its  con- 
viction, that  such  conduct  by  Mr.  Holyoake  is  tm/btr,  ai»h4mourMej  and 
untruthful*^  I  am  further  informed,  that  you  took  this  resolution  oot 
of  the  Hands  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hoole,  and  put  it  to  the  meeting^  joar- 
self,  and  held  up  both  your  hands  in  favour  of  your  own  censures  of  j<m 
opponent.  The  report  joyously  ailds,  the  resolution  condemnatory  of 
Mr.  Holyoake's  conduct  in  shirking  the  proposed  discussion  was  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority." 
I  might  remark,  that  this  resolution  is  not  true — that  I  hare  neither 
declined"  nor  "  postponed"  indefinitely  the  discussion.  I  might  ^lege, 
that  I  hold  two  ens^agements,  which  involve  my  iiiequent  absence  in  the 
provinces,  and  whue  there,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  addressing  my 
friends,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  my  oeing  unable  to  hold  at  the 
same  time  a  discussion  in  London,  which  you  propose  shall  occupy  three 
weeks,  which  will  involve  my  staying  in  town  even  a  longer  period,  if  I 
am  to  revise  the  printed  report.  I  might  allege,  that  I  never  avoid  dis- 
cussion, that  I  enter  upon  it  almost  every  night  upon  which  I  lecture, 
and,  since  this  correspondence  commenced,  I  have  fulfilled  a  prior  engage- 
ment of  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winks,  of  Leicester,  in  formal  debate. 
But  I  will  answer  your  resolution  by  &cts  still  more  relevant  The  Rev. 
Henry  Townley,  whose  discussion  with  myself  has  hitely  been  published, 
challenged  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  pumic  ducusaion.  I 
acceptea  the  invitation :  anon  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Townley  wwt  indis- 
posed. Then  an  affliction  in  his  family  prevented  him  meeting  me.  In 
this  manner  I  believe  six  months  elapsed  before  Mr.  Townley  ^ve  the 
meeting  which  he  himself  invoked.  JDuring  this  period  he  appomted  no 
•  time,  nor  was  he  once  pressed  to  do  so.  During  that  time  I  oelieve  that 
Rev.  gentleman  continued  to  minister  to  his  congregation  as  his  health 
and  opportunities  permitted,  in  all  of  which  I  acquiesced  not  only  without 
reproach,  but  with  cheerfulness. 

Mr.  Townley,  I  doubt  not,  will  bear  witness,  that  I  wished  him  to  con- 
sult his  own  convenience  and  that  of  his  family,  and  I  assured  him,  on 
our  first  interview,  that  neither  myself  nor  my  mends  would  for  one  mo- 
ment take  advantage  of  his  delay,  nor  make  it  the  ground  of  the  slightest 
imputation  of  his  nonour,  his  fairness,  or  his  truth.  I  wiO  do  Mr. 
Townley  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  would  have  behaved^  in  like  case,  no 
less  honourably  to  myself  To  have  told  that  Rev.  gentleman,that  he  was 
hanging  back:"  from  the  discussion,  would  have  been  a  remark  as  iar 
from  my  ton^e  as  my  thoughts.  But  what  if  I  had  called  a  puUic 
meeting,  and  m  Mr.  Townley^s  absence,  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  Mr.  Townley  having  declined  or  indefinitely  postponed  a  diseuaoon 
he  had  himself  proposed  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
strength,  and  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Townley  finds  strenp^h  to  lectors  in 
defence  of  the  gospel,  by  which  he  avoids  its  defence  himsalf,  by  apend- 
ing  that  strength  which  would  suffice  for  its  agreed  defence — the  ^convio- 
tion  be  recorded,  that  such  conduct  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Townley  is  onto, 
dishonourable,  and  untruthful."  What  would  have  been  satd  of  mj  oon- 
duct  had  I  pursued  this  extraordinary  course  f   Strongly  as  idf-love  wffl 
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bind  you  to  justify  your  own  proceedings,  I  leave  the  verdict  to  your  own 
breast. 

Upon  the  principle  on  which  yon  constructed  the  resolution  submitted 
to  the  filackbum  meeting,  I  might  construct  similar  ones,  denouncing 
ministers  in  most  towns  I  visit :  but  we  mil  not  imitate  you  in  these 
respects,  although  we  could  often  find  indisputable  justification  of  the 
step. 

It  is  questionable  whether  your  Blackburn  resolution  would  have  been 
passed  in  any  other  town.  The  Christians  of  Blackburn  lately  put  them- 
selves in  the  wrong.  Afler  the  Assembly-rooms  had  been  let  to  me  for 
lectures,  it  w&s  closed  against  me  when  I  came  to  occupy  it,  and  I  had  to 
issue  new  placards  and  seek  a  new  room.  My  loss  in  consequence  was 
£4  lOs.,  but  ten  shillings  was  all  the  compensation  I  obtained.  The 
chairman  of  the  Commissioners  who  thus  acted  towards  me  was  William 
Hoole,  Esq.,  the  same  who  was  chairman  of  your  meeting.  The  local 
press,  aD  far  as  Manchester,  remarked  upon  the  injustice  of  the  Commia- 
sioners'  proceedings.  Twice  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hoole,  I  appealed  to  him  as 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  to  vindicate  good  faith  in  filackbum,  and 
protect  the  rights  of  conscience.  Not  a  single  line  did  he  vouchsafe  in  re- 
ply to  my  applications. 

No  wonder  that  in  the  chapel  and  before  a  congregation  amon^  whom 
Mr.  Hoole  is  a  leader,  a  resolution  should  have  been  passed  ugamst  me. 
To  vote  me  in  the  wrong  would  seem  to  those  gentlemen  like  voting^ 
themselves  in  the  right,  and  cause  the  town  to  forget  a  stain  which  sever^ 
resolutions  (even  if  well  founded)  will  be  sufficient  to  efface. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

The  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A. 

The  ffentlemen  whom  I  nominate  as  my  committee  are  James  Watson, 
Rev.  Ebeneaser  Syme,  Richard  Moore,  and  Austin  Holyoake. 

Mr.  Watson,  whose  address  is  17,  Thomhill  Terrace,  Islington,  will 
communicate  with  your  committee  as  soon  as  you  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Will  you  please  have  this  and  my  previous  letter  inserted  in  the  British 
Banner  as  were  yours,  to  which  this  and  my  last  are  replies.  . 

G.  J.  H. 


November  1853. 

Mt  dear  SiRy 

I  suppose  you  must  have  laughed  outri^t,  whilst  penning  a  long  an- 
swer on  the  18th  of  Novei^ber,  to  my  short  note  of  the  15th  of  Oct.,  a 
reply  to  which  yon  say  is  due  to  me,  whereas  it  is  overdue,  and  out  of 
date ;  a  few  lines  to  the  meeting,  mentioning  the  illness  of  a  friend  by 
which  you  were  detained,  would  have  satisfied  your  friends,  who  will  now 
be  surprised  at  your  answering  the  report  of  the  meeting,  instead  of  the 
note  which  invited  you  to  it. 

A  full  report  from  my  own  note,  together  with  your  late  answer,  will, 
pe9liape>  form  a  good  Frnger-post^  but  as  you  have,  according  to  reports, 
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▼entured  some  observations  on  that  meeting  which  yoa  are  to  jostify 

when  my  acconntis  published^  it  strikes  me,  you  had  better  justify  them 
first,  as  you  made  them  independent  of  my  report. 

Your  letter  is  too  transparent  to  require  any  answer  so  far  as  othon  m 
concerned,  but  a  few  lessons  may  be  drawn  for  your  own  consideration : 
the  "  very  brevity  of  apathy"  ha^  quite  forsaken  you,  and  you  have  mie* 
cessfully  defeated  the  impression  so  sedulously  given,  that  you  are  indif- 
ferent to  this  discussion.  It  seems  you  had  not  postponed  indefinitely, 
nor  declined  for  this  year,  without  fixing  another  year/'  for  you  intend 
discussing  with  me  this  year,  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  December."  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  if  you  had  said  so  before,  everybody  would  have  under- 
stood you;  but  on  the  method  of  the  debated  clause  in  the  Qneeo's 
Speech,  which  carefully  meant  anything  or  nothing,  you,  as  intimated  in 
a  previous  letter,  deliberately  chose  a  form  of  expression  that  would  excnae 
you  for  this  year,  or  admit  you,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  foe  and 
the  necessity  of  the  hour." 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  happy  ambiguity  in  your  statonen^ 
that  "  you  are  not  aware  yon  were  ever  asked  to  print  tne  Townley  dis- 
cussion." Perhaps  not  to^mn^  it;  but  were  you  not  requested  to  revise 
your  speeches  for  printing,  and  did  you  not  plead  inability  firom  ill  health 
and  engagements  ?  Either  your  memory  is  bad,  or  your  language  eva> 
sive,  or  the  following  statement  is  untrue : — 

'  The  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Holyoake  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
Editor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  revise  them  for  the  press.  Mr. 
Holyoake  returned  the  manuscript,  regretting  that  pressing  engagements, 
coupled  with  ill  health,  prevented  him  from  effecting  the  desired  revision." 

[Advertisement  prefacing  the  printed  Discussion.] 

I  was  told  you  made  the  same  statement  at  Blackburn,  but  sapposed 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  I  could  scarcely  imagine,  you  womd  teH 
them  that  the  Discussion  was  printed  without  consulting  you ;  yet  your 
words  to  me  are  calculated  to  give  the  same  impression,  and  will  require 
above  another  month  to  explain  them  consistently  with  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

I  am  rejoiced  you  have  begun  to  perceive  the  danger  of  observations 
that  will  expose  controvei'sy  to  the  charge  of  recrimination,  and  hope  that 
this  is  some  pledge  of  reform  in  the  RecMmery  in  this  respect;  for  I  can 
demonstrate  that  its  more  appropriate  name  should  be, — ^The  Ahuser  of 
Christians  and  Christianity.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  make  these 
remarks,  but  truth  requires  them. 

You  think  I  cannot  mention  three  hundred  clergy  who  approve  of 
debate.  I'hey  may  be  no  worse  friends  of  truth  ana  a  proper  mvesti^ 
tion ;  but  can  you  name  the  thirty  thousand  who  refuse  to  condenmitf 
And  have  you  more  in  proportion  capable  and  wiUing  to  debate  on  your 
aide  than  there  are  on  ours  ? 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Blackburn  meetmg,  and  you  can  maka 
the  best  of  the  newspaper  report.  It  was  not  as  you  adroitty  aasome,  a 
meeting  of  the  people  who  lent  the  chapel;  it  was  open  to  alL   Nor  are 
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ibe  cKapel  people  the  chaiman ;  nor  are  the  body  of  Christians  the  com^* 
missioners. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  you  refer  to,  and  your  friends  had  more 
liberty  than  you  would  have  given ;  for  I  stood  answering  questions  an 
hour  and  a  half,  till  the  cleverest  of  your  friends  would  give  no  reply  to 
a  question  put  to  him :  and  then,  lest  they  should,  after  a  fair  discussion, 
present  an  expression  of  opinion,  (for  it  was  then  half-past  ten  o'clock,)  I 
asked  the  audience  their  opinion.  So  at  least  the  referenc3  to  the  chair- 
man cannot  mend  your  case,  for  I  in  that  respect  did  his  work  of  putting 
the  motion  which  had  been  fully  discussed. 

P  I  do  not  know  why  you  persist  in  speaking  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winks,, 
except  to  countenance  an  unfairness  in  the  Beasoner,  where,  after  declar- 
ing that  he  refuses  the  title,  you  still  use  it,  to  have  a  fling^at  the  pastor 
"  of  Christ's  flock.''  As,  on  the  other  hand,  in  another  Measoner,  you 
made  religion  and  ministers  amenable  for  an  outrage  in  Birmingham' 
Town  Hall ;  and,  lest  your  argument  should  be  stultified,  left  out  the 
miiusters,  myself  and  ojbhers,  (except  my  friend,  M.  Dawson,)  who  all 
spoke  against  the  outrage  at  a  monster  meeting.  . 

These  tactics  will  not  last  long ;  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  exhibit  them.  This  is  a  fair  warning,  so  that  you  can  wisdy 
mind  the  future :  you  cannot  boast  of  the  past. 

The  transference  of  the  revolution  to  you  and  Mr.  Townley,  in  a  figure, 
is  not  very  successful.  Whether  you  meant  in  earnest  I  do  not  know ;  it 
may  intend  that  his  health  was  good  enough  to  discuss.  Now,  if  the 
cases  were  parallel,  your  figure  should  run  thus, — Mr.  Townley,  whilst 
pleading  ill  health  and  his  necessary  engagements,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
discussing,  found  health  and  leisure  to  go  round  the  country  lectwing  on 
Secularists  avoiding  discussion ;  and  even  in  his  ordinary  pulpit  services 
introduced  the  same  invidious  topic.  Till  you  can  say  all  this  the  parallel 
fails,  and  to  use  your  own  words  respecting  that  estimable  man,  it  would 
be  surprising  to  us,  "  that  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Townley  should  be  im- 
posed upon  by  itP  Only  your  words  were  used  with  the  customary 
respectfulness  of  the-  Beasoner.  Speaking  of  the  knight's  conversion 
from  your  faith,  you  say, — That  the  simplicity  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Town- 
ley  should  be  imposed  upon  by  it,  we  are  not  surprised;  but  we  are  that 
the  British  Banner  should  report  it,  as  we  underatand,  with  satisfaction." 
{Beasoner f  No.  4,  New  Series.) 

This  was  a  compliment  to  the  Banner  at  the  expense  of  your  opponent^ 
and  at  the  expense  of  your  own  courtesy  and  reputation,  especially  as  you 
do  not  print  a  discussion  (being^  too  much  engaeed,  coupled  with  iU  health, 
to  leave  lecturing  on  our  avoiding  debate)  with  one  of  such  singular  sim- 
plicity. There  is  a  word  which  denotes  the  opposite  of  simplicity,  and 
which  is  as  much  a  defect  in  morals  as  the  other  is  in  understanding :  one 
may  be  imposed  upon,  the  other  may  impose  on  the  simple.  To  avoid 
this,  we  must  be  direct,  fully  express  our  sentiments,  and  hide  nothing 
material  to  the  case. 

I  have  no  more  to  add,  except  that  you  have  mentioned  a  committee 
and  a  time,  without  letting  me  mto  thb  light  of  your  system.  You  have 
not  told  me  what  it  is,  and  you  have  not  said  what  good  it  will  do. 
Perhaps  you  intend  to  explain  definitely  your  positive  views,  and  the  nega- 
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tive  side  from  which  ther  spring,  as  wdl  as  the  real  good  they  wiQ 
effect.  I  want  you  to  take  a  distinct  position ;  to  mark  out  clearlj  the 
ground  on  which  you  build,  and  a  plan  of  the  building.  It  will  at  least 
he  six  stories  Ligh ;  therefore  we  will  debate  each  story,  and  take  six 
lights,  each  night  addressed  to  one  distinct  benefit  your  principles  will 
confer.  So  please  to  send  me  a  list,  that  I  may  furnish  a  committee  with 
the  topic.  Say  in  it  whether  you  avow  or  disavow  atheism :  whether  you 
affirm  or  deny  another  life ;  whether  you  are  quite  at  sea  on  these  points. 
Then  put  down  the  proposition  already  considered  as  ''Mr»  Holyoake's 
definition  of  Secularism. 

And  add,  the  following  are  the  list  of  benefits  to  be  debated  nightly — 
benefits  which  Christianity  opposes/'  namely,  your  three  verses,  or  any* 
thing  you  may  substitute  for  them,  as  well  as  add  to  them,  if  they  are 
incomplete*  If  you  have  only  three  benefits^  let  us  spend  two  nights  on 
each. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BREWIN  GRANT. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Holyoake. 

P.S.  I  am  glad  ;^ou  are  willing  to  publish.  Not  having'  time  to  copy, 
it  would  oblige  me  if  you  would  supply  the  Banner  witn  your  note  of 
September  loth, — this,  your  last,  and  my  answer  to  it  Next  week, 
bowever,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  myself,  as  my  copy  will  then  be  free. 
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THE 


REV.  BREWIN  GRANT  AND  A  MISSION 


About  three  weeks  aapo,  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Bannef^j 
a  correspondence  copiea  from  the  periodical  denominated  Bible  and  the 
People,  between  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  teacher  of  Atheism,  on 
the  subject  of  a  public  discussion  of  the  firat  principles  of  naturiEd  and 
revealecf  religion ;  which  Mr.  Holjoake,  though  challenged  to  it  by  Mr. 
Grant,  declines  at  least  for  the  present.  No  one  who  has  read  that  cor* 
respondence  will  question  for  a  moment  the  ability  displayed  by  Mr» 
Grant  in  his  letters,  or  his  competency  to  meet  such  an  antagonist.  You, 
Sir,  in  alluding  to  this  subject  in  your  editorial  capacity,  quoted  with  ap- 
probation the  language  of  one  of  our  private  correspondents,  who  strongly 
recommended  that  this  gentleman  should  be  employed  as  a  kind  of  mis- 
sionary to  the  infidels  ot  this  country ;  and  it  is  to  this  proposal  that  I 
Jiow  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

A  theism, ^unconcealed  and  avowed  atheism, — ^is  now  the  form  which 
infidelity  has  assumed  in  this  land  among  those  who  are  anxious  with 
infatuated  zeal  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the  people.  Their  chief  design,  at 
present,  is  to  win  over  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community.  Should 
they  succeed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  triumph  of  their  principles.  They  are  not  without  san- 
guine hope  of  effecting  their  object.  Tneir  plans  are  laid.  Organization 
centralized  in  London,  and  extensively  ramified  through  the  land,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  has  been  effected.  Popular  lecturers  are  already 
employed,  and  more  will  soon  be  engaged  to  sow  the  seeds  of  athe- 
ism over  the  country.  If  this  be  so,  the  question  arises,  what  is  to 
be  done."  Shall  these  men  be  left  to  pursue  unresisted  their  mischievous 
career?  Shall  the  operatives  of  this  country  be  left  to  imbibe,  without 
warning,  the  poison  thus  prepared,  and  most  seductively  administered  to 
them? 

What  is  needed  is  a  class  of  men  thoroughly  competent,  by  acuteness 
of  intellect,  boldness  of  character,  readiness  of  utterance,  and  tact  in  con«- 
troversy,  united  with  patience,  kindness,  and  courtesy,  to  encounter  the 
apostles  of  unbelief,  and  confound  them  before  the  audiences  they  are 
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wont  to  assemble,-— men  who  shall  follow  these  unhappy  oomptors  of  die 
public  mind  from  town  to  town,  expose  their  sophistry,  and  counteract 
their  efforts,  and  who  shall  deliver  lectures  themselves,  and  invite  dis- 
cussion from  any  one  who,  in  a  respnectful  and  inquiring  dispodtkni,  shall 
have  objections  to  offer,  or  information  to  seek.  Such  a  class  ot  agents, 
whose  hearts  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  the  lore 
of  the  labouring  classes,  who  with  tiie  controversialist  against  their  athe- 
istic teachers  shall  unite  the  character  and  bearing  of  a  friend  towards 
themselves, — ^who  would  appeal  to  their  hearts  by  his  kindness  as  well 
as  to  their  heads  by  his  arguments,  might  be  of  immense  service  in  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  wiles  of  Iheir'  adversaries,  and  convince  tnem 
that  atheism  is  at  war  with  their  present  comfort,  as  well  as  with  their 
eternal  happiness. 

Such  are  the  men,  and  such  their  work,  that  are  wanted  for  this  age 
and  this  country ;  and  such  we  may  find  if  we  seek  after  them,  and  will 
support  them.  .  With  these  convictions,  I  propose  Mr.  Grant  as  eminently 
qualified  for  such  a  mission.  His  cast  of  mind  is  decidedly  logical  and 
metaphysical.  His  facility  of  expression,  and  his  readiness  and  aicnteness 
in  deoate  make  him  ah  able  and  clever  controversialist.  From  his  earliest 
career  he  has  been  accustomed  to  encounter  Infidelity,  and  has  not  only 
tact,  but  even  a  fondness  for  dialectics,  and  especiaUy  dialectics  of  thk 
school.  He  has  lately  pursued  this  course  in  various  places  and  on 
yarious  occasions.  He  lectured  a  few  weeks  since  at  Blackburn  before  an 
immensely-crowded  audience,  and,  after  a  discussion  which  followed  his 
lecture,  carried  his  audience  with  him.  He  did  the  same  in  conjunctioa 
with  Mr.  A.  Reed,  of  Norwich,  at  Bradford,  and  with  the  same  resdts, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Union,  while  holding  its 
aession  in  that  town. 

What  then,  is  requii*ed  is,  that  he  should  be  wholly  given  up  to  this 
mission.  Let  a  fund  be  raised  for  supporting  him,  say  for  three  years, 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  this  momentous  department  of  Christian  teal. 
•  I  repeat,  that  the  advocates  of  Infidelity  have  fixed  their  eye  of  hope 
on  the  labouring  classes ;  and  we  must  not  leave  them  unopposed  to  tc> 
complish  their  design.  One  of  the  travelling'  agents  of  the  Rel^ious 
Tract  Society  lately  stated  in  our  Town  Hall  these  three  facts : — 1st. 
-There  is  an  organized  system  of  Infidelity  at  work  in  this  country.  Scd. 
•The  object  of  this  is  to  revolutionize  the  country  in  its  political  constituti<». 
drd.  This  organization  has  continental  connexions  and  continental  re- 
sources. And  he  sustained  each  particular  by  facts.  We  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  the  first  Gsdlican  revolution  to  leant 
what  unbridled  and  maddened  atheism  accomplish  in  that  country,  and 
which  it  may  be  expected,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  repeat  wher- 
ever it  prevuls. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Mr.  Holyoake  himself  is  beryoBd 
•the  reach  of  hope.  Even  he,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  may  yet  teach  ^ 
faith  he  is  now  eager  to  destroy.  He  is  no  profligate,  and,  to  my  know- 
ledge, possesses  the  virtue  of  a  good  son — a  virtue  for  ifrfiich,  peradven- 
tore,  he  may  be  somewhat  indebted  to  the  instructions  he  received  in  that 
fimiday  school  on  which  he  now  looks  back  with  contempt  and  imet 
4bich  appeals  repeated  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  head^  as  those  imck 
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were  made  with  an  eloquence  so  tender  and  so  touching  bjr  Mr.  Townley, 
yet  subdue  him  and  others  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith« 

Let  the  wealthy  members  of  our  own  and  other  denominations  con- 
sider the  subject  of  this  letter^  and  determine  with  themselves  whether  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt  here  recommended.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  by  some,  that  this  work  may  be  dcMie  by  the  settled 
pastors.  In  repfy,  I  say  they  have  not  time  to  spare  from  their  usual 
occupations ;  ana  even  those  who  have  time,  may  not,  on  some  accounts, 
be  altogether  fitted  for  the  task.  A  man  may  have  large  acquirements 
and  great  talents,  and  yet  not  possess  that  peculiar  tact  which  qualifies 
him  for  an  expert  dialectician.  This  is  a  part  of  natural  organization. 
When,  therefore,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  agent  is  presented  to  our 
notice  eminently  adapted  to  such  a  mission,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  avail  ourselves  in  some  way  of  his  talents. 

I  loiow  one  friend  who  will,  if  it  oe  necessary,  subscribe  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  three  years,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  It  a  few 
others  in  London  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  form  a  committee,  under 
whose  direction  Mr.  Grant  would  act^  a  great  good,  would,  I  tlunk,  be 
accomplished. 

Yours,  Ac., 

J.  A.  JAMES. 

Edgbaston,  Nov.  1,  1852. 


THE  HEV.  BREWIN  GRANT  AND  A  MISSION  TO  THJg 
INFIDELS  OF  THIS  KINGDOM. 

It  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  in  another  column  with  this 
heading.  The  honoured  name  appended  to  it  will  secure  that  and  some- 
thing more — a  thoughtful  and  respectful  perusal.  We  refer  to  it,  there- 
fore, with  a  practical  view.  The  subject  is  now  fairly  launched  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  James,  and  we  are  anxious  to  ascertain  its  fate.  We  are  very 
desirous  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  more  especially 
laymen,  whom  we  would  gladly  name ;  but  we  have  confidence  in  them 
that  they  will  not  require  to  be  thus  called  forth.  They  will  come  for- 
ward with,  their  own  accord,  stating  what  they  think  of  the  proposed 
movement,  and  to  what  extent  their  co-operation  may  be  counted  on. 
Our  columns  are  open  to  such  for  the  expression  of  thou*  views,  both  as 
to  the  measure  ana  the  man,  should  they  prefer  that  to  communicating 
directly  with  the  Rev.  John  Angel  James.~Briti8h  JBanner,  Nov.  10. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 


As  some  may  overlook  the  short  Preface,  we  introduce  it  here,  especially 
since  we  desire  their  hest  attention  to  it,  and  their  furtherance  of  its 
object. 


Wb  now  conclude  the  second  volume  of  "Thb  Bible  and  the 
People/' intended  as  ^'a  permanent  manual  of  principles  and  investigation, 
for  doubters,  enquirers,  and  intelligent  believers:"  how  far  the  end  has 
been  accomplished,  the  volumes  themselves  must  speak,  and  to  them  we 
appeal  with  confidence,  as  proving,  that  The  Bible  and  the  Peo- 
ple stands  alone  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  purpose,  and  in  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  an  enquiring  age :  to  say  nothing  of  the  generous  recog* 
nition  of  our  efforts  by  the  Editors  of  The  Christian  Witness,  The 
British  Quarte^'ly  Review ^  and  m  any  newspapers,  besides  private  letters  from 
ministers  of  high  standing,  we  may  refer  to  the  estimate  formed  of  them  by 
an  eaniest  and  popular  advocate  of  Atheistic  Infidelity,  with  whom  of  late  we 
have  been  led  into  a  coiTespondence  that  is  to  end  in  on  early  discussion : 
this  writer  declares  of  the  Editor  of  The  Bible  and  the  Psople,^ 
he  is  ''moi*e  than  impartial, he  is  generous;"  and  of  the  Periodical  itself, 
he  declai*es, it  is  the  best  of  the  controversial  publications  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  EvANOEtrcAL  principles: — ^the  [first  sixteen] 
numbers  are  critical  as  well  as  instructive." 
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A  letter  from  a  distinguished  minister  will  be  found  in  the  last  number 
of  this  volume  speaking  of  the  Editor's  qualification  for  a  mission  to  the 
Infidels  of  England :  this  mission  is  at  present  a  matter  for  consideration, 
should  it  be  carried  out^  as  seems  probable,  The  Bible  ano  the  Peg* 
FLB  will  contain  accounts  of  its  operations;  and  whether  the  mission 
be  entered  upon  or  not,  the  next  year  (1853)  will  be  devotei> 

ALMOST  EXCLUSIVELY  TO   THE   QUESTION   OF  MoDEHN  INFIDELITY; 

and  will,  therefore,  have  additional  claims  upon  all  classes  of  Christians. 

In  order  that  this  object  may  be  more  effectually  accomplished  other 
topics  will,  for  a  time,  be  laid  aside,  and  Christ's  Religion"  be  the  lead- 
ing argument,  whilst  Infidels'  Religion"  will  be  examined  along  side  it : 
this  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  size  and  price  one-half ;  so  that  next 
year  ^'Thb  Bible  and  the  People"  will  be  THREE-PENCE 
MONTHI^y,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  working 
xpan. 

The  Editor  is  especially  anxious  that  the  generous  supporter  of  this 
Magazine,  may  be  fully  compensated  for  his  noble  conduct,  in  bearing  the 
pecuniary  risks  of  a  difficult  undertaking ;  especially  as  all  this  has  been 
done  with  no  commercial  aims,  but  solely  to  do  good ;  whilst  the  Editor 
himself  neither  receives  nor  expects  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  these 
labours  of  love ;  be,  nevertheless,  looks  forward  to  the  next  year  with 
confidence  for  a  vast  increase  of  circulation,  the  almost  certain  result  of 
late  events :  and  this  will  render  the  Periodical  a  more  advantageous 
medium  of  AdvertisementSj  by  which  all  past  deficiencies  (in  the  com* 
mencement)  and  all  future  requirements  will  be  adequately  met. 

He  appeals  then  with  hopefulness  to  the  friends  of  the  Gospel,  to  aid  in 
this  enterprize,  first,  by  purchasing  the  two  volumes  now  ready,  either  for 
their  private  library,  or  for  Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  Town  Mission 
Agents,  Mechanics'  Institutes^  and  Public  Libraries  generally,  but  espe- 
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prefacb; 


oiallj  for  Free-tliinkers"  Libraries.  ThiB  will  do  good  in  several  ways : 
secondly,  friends  may  help  by  sending  accounts  (not  necessarily  for  pab- 
lication)  of  all  Infidel  movements^  lectures,  &o.y  in  various  towns :  and 
thirdly,  by  young  men  organizing  themselves  for  study  or  defence,  and 
communicating  with  the  Editor  for  information;  and  the  method  of  ac- 
tion :  the  combination  of  our  forces,  and  wise  direction  of  them  ooald 
greatly  aid  if  not  fully  accomplish  the  objects  of  a  missicm  to  the  doubters 
or  deniers  of  Revelation*  Shall  we  appeal  in  vain  for  all  available  help 
in  this  holy  enterprize  ? 

BBEWIN  GRANT, 

Birmingham^  Nov.,  1863. 


N.B. — ^The  circulation  of  a  series  of  two-penny  pamphlets,  just  com- 
menced, entitled, Finger-post  for  Cross  Roads  :  or.  Hints  on  Fair 
Thinking :  dedicated  to  Doubters,"  will  be  very  useful  to  the  cause  of 
Religion.   Published  by  Ward  and  Co. 
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